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ADDRESS  OF  SIR  WILLIAM   HINGSTON, 

LL.D. 


Annual  Commencement,  June  22,    1898. 


Reverend   Gentlemen  of  the  Faculty,   Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

jY  first  duty,  as  it  is  my  chief  pleasure,  is  to  thank  the 
authorities  of  this  seat  of  learning-  for  the  signal  honor 
they  have  deigned  to  confer  upon  me.  And  here  it 
would  be  prudent  I  should  rest,  for  I  cannot  venture 
to  think — still  less  to  hope — that  my  fellow  graduates  of  to-day, 
fresh  from  the  study  of  what  is  beautiful  in  art  ;  of  what  is  trust- 
worthy in  literature  ;  of  much  that  is  reliable  in  science,  and  of 
all  that  is  safe  and  unerring  in  religion,  would  find  either 
pleasure  or  instruction  in  listening  to  one  who,  in  a  life  of 
ceaseless  and  unremitting  toil  and  labour,  could  now  and  then 
succeed  in  stealing  a  few  moments  only,  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  the  Muses.  Indeed  were  it  not  that  I  implicitly  confide  in  the 
generosity  of  the  youth  around  me — and  youth  is  always  generous 
—  I  should  not  venture  to  speak.  Yet,  custom  requires  that  I 
should  say  a  few  words  of  the  time  and  circumstances  of  this 
interesting  event — yet  when  about  to  say  to  them,  I  feel  they  will 
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fall  far  short  of  the  words  that  will  come  unbidden,  a  few  moments 
hence,  when  I  shall  be  regaining-  the  car  which  is  to  take  me 
home.  It  was  Lowell,  I  think,  who  once  said,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  that  the  best  speeches  he  ever  made  were  those  which 
he  made  in  his  cab,  in  returning  home.  It  was  then  he  thought 
of  all  the  brilliant  things  he  might  have  said,  but  did  not  say,  and 
could  not  say,  a  few  minutes  before. 

A  word,  however,  in  very  plain  prose,  on  the  exceptional 
advantages  enjoyed  by  you  to-day,  and  on  the  duties  of  parents 
and  guardians  to  profit  by  them.  Never,  perhaps,  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  there  been  greater  necessity  than  there  is  at 
present  for  a  suitable  mental  outfit  for  those  who  are  about  to 
enter  upon  life's  serious  battle.  I  said,  advisedly,  suitable  mental 
outfit.  And  in  what  does  that  suitability  consist  ?  It  consists 
not  in  a  knowledge  of  a  greater  or  less  number  of  facts  thrown 
together,  as  is  often  the  case,  without  order  or  sequence  or  con- 
nection, and  without  bearing  on  other  facts  ;  but  of  a  prepared- 
ness of  mind  for  the  reception  of  facts,  if  facts  they  are  ;  or  for 
the  rejection  of  what  are  claimed  to  be  facts,  if  such  are  found  to 
be  untrustworthy.  There  is  the  difficulty  of  the  present  day,  and 
especially  for  young  men  about  to  enter  upon  the  serious  duties 
of  life.  I  tremble  to  think  of  the  trials  and  temptations  to  which 
youth  and  manhood  are  to-day  exposed.  Even  the  code  of 
morals  has  changed,  most  markedly,  within  the  limit  of  my 
experience — and  not  for  the  better  ;  and  this  in  spite  of  all  the 
supposed  aids  which  modern  public  school  education  has 
procured  ;  and  of  all  the  advantages  which  the  godless  schools 
and  colleges  of  to-day  claim  to  have  over  those  of  yesterday,  and, 
let  me  add,  chiefly  in  being  godless. 

This  is  the  age  of  isms,  and  this  continent  has  had  her  share 
in  framing  them.  When  I  began  my  professional  career  there 
were  already  a  few.  Atheism  hardly  dared  to  show  itself.  It  was 
unfashionable — and  there  is  a  great  deal  in  fashion,  even  the  ladies 
will  admit  that.  Agnosticism,  that  most  impudent  of  all  the  tsms, 
had  not  yet  claimed  attention.  But  how  pretentious  did  it  soon 
become.  Atheism  when  met  with,  was  sad,  sullen,  gloomy  ;  but 
it  was  silent.     Agnosticism,   on  the  other  hand,   while  it  claimed 
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that  it  could  know  nothing,  acted  as  if  it  knew  everything-  ;  and 
that  was  the  difference  between  them.  The  latter  became  the 
fashionable  ism  of  the  day,  and  even  men  in  my  own  profession, 
who  should  know  better,  seemingly  lost  their  mental  equilibrium 
in  studying  it,  and  unhappily  jeopardized  at  the  same  time  the 
simple  faith  of  the  pupil  to  whom  they  thoughtlessly  taught  it, 
and  as  gratuitously*  as  the  principle  had  been  assumed,  for  after 
all  it  was  an  assumption. 

Evolution,  that  rehash  of  an  exploded  theory,  came  in  about 
the  same  time  ;  and  relationships  were  hunted  for  among  the 
Simians — the  tribe  of  monkeys — with  as  much  diligence  as  one 
would  labor  to  establish  descent  from  a  Norman  baron,  let  us 
suppose,  or  a  Viking,  or,  perhaps,  if  ambitious  enough  to  have  it 
established,  "qu'il  est  sorti  des  cuisses  de  Jupiter." 

It  is  necessary  to  be  prepared  for  severe,  uninterrupted,  life- 
long competition.  It  is  necessary  to  do  more  than  to  learn  one's 
language,  French  or  English,  or  even  both.  It  is  necessary  to 
go  on  steadily  from  elements  to  rhetoric,  and  thence  to  the  key- 
stone of  all  education,  Philosophy,  which  is  supposed  to 
terminate  a  proper  collegiate  course,  but  which  is  but  the 
beginning  of  a  life  of  study,  to  end  only  with  one's  existence. 

Facts  sre  said  to  be  everything,  but  a  knowledge  of  facts  is 
of  little  value  unless  they  may  be  compared  with  others.  And 
how  can  comparisons  be  safely  made,  and  how  can  facts  be  fitted 
into  their  proper  places  and  have  their  proper  value,  without  a 
knowledge  of  the  rules  whereby  they  may  be  located  and  their 
value  estimated  ?  The  man  who  knows  ten  million  facts,  and  has 
them  stored  away  in  a  most  retentive  memory,  to  be  thrown  at  us 
like  isolated  texts  of  Scripture,  without  their  contexts  and  without 
their  bearings,  may  yet  be  an  uneducated  man,  while  another, 
who  may  not  know  half  a  dozen  facts,  but  who  knows  their  value 
and  bearing,  may  be  an  educated  man. 

We  are  often  asked,  "  What  is  the  use  of  classics  ?  What  is 
the  use  of  all  this  Greek  ?  We  don't  talk  Greek.  And  of  all  this 
Latin  ?  Latin  is  a  dead  language  to-day."  I  answer  :  A  knowledge 
of  Greek  and  Latin  is  exclusively  the  property  of  the  educated 
man,  and  without  them  one  is  not  educated.      Were  the  educated 
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man  to  forget  in  a  day,  all  he  has  ever  learned  of  Greek  or  Latin, 
the  mental  gymnastics  he  had  undergone  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge will  have  conferred  upon  him  advantages  which  will  last  all 
through  life,  and  which  the  one  not  so  trained  will  be  deprived  of. 

But  what  advantage,  it  is  often  asked,  is  a  classical  education 
to  the  business  man  ?  It  certainly  will  not  teach  him  how  to  put 
sand  into  sugar  ;  or  substitute  margarine  for  butter  ;  or  put 
cotton  into  wool  and  label  it  all  wool  and  sell  it  as  such  ;  or 
glazed  earth  into  pure  milk  ;  or  convert  paste  into  cloudless 
diamonds,  or  pass  off  pinchbeck  for  gold.  Perhaps  not,  although 
education  will  help  him  even  in  these  devious  paths  of 
deception  and  dishonesty  ;  but  these  are  not  the  highest  or  the 
noblest,  or  even  the  most  profitable  attainable  by  man,  nor  are 
they  the  best  calculated  to  bring  happiness  or  contentment. 

Education,  to  attain  its  true  end,  must  ever  be  of  a  religious 
character,  otherwise  it  is  a  dangerous  weapon.  Secular  education 
of  itself  never  has  made,  never  will,  never  can,  make  man  better, 
and  that  should  be  the  end  and  aim  of  all  education.  I  should 
say  nothing  if  it  kept  him  as  good  as  it  got  him.  But  that  would 
be  the  effect  of  a  religious  education  and  of  that  alone.  Let  me  say 
to  you,  parents:  The  loss  of  those  principles  which  you  instilled 
into  the  minds  of  your  little  ones  can  never  be  compensated  for, 
by  any  amount  of  science,  or  by  any  amount  of  classical  attain- 
ments which  it  is  possible,  even  for  genius,  to  acquire.  If  one  is 
disposed  to  evil,  his  non-religious  education  will  enable  him  to  do 
evil  more  methodically,  more  secretly,  more  refinedlv.  The  rough, 
blunt,  ignorant  man,  impelled  by  anger,  or  jealousy,  or  hate,  or 
excited,  perhaps,  by  stimulants,  strikes  down  and  kills.  He  is 
caught  almost  in  the  act.  He  is  hanged,  and  society  is  at  once 
rid  of  him.  The  learned,  perhaps,  in  many  of  the  sciences,  espe- 
cially of  chemistry  and  toxicology,  insures  the  lives  of  his  friends 
— wife,  sisters,  brothers  or  parents ;  uses  the  most  subtle  of 
poisons,  and  his  victims  die  ;  but  he  escapes  detection.  This  is 
again  and  again  repeated  as  often  as  money  is  required,  until  the 
whole  community  is  aghast  at  the  frequency  of  these  mysterious 
deaths.  Which  of  these  two  persons  is  the  more  dangerous  to 
society  ? 
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Religion  is  to  education  what  the  sun's  rays  are  to  the  earth. 
That  luminary  is  many  millions  of  miles  from  us — say  ninety-three 
millions.  It  would  take  a  rail  car,  travelling  day  and  night,  with 
the  speed  at  which  I  came  to  this  city,  more  than  seven  hundred 
years  to  make  the  round  trip  from  the  sun  to  the  earth  ;  yet  the 
warmth  of  that  distant  luminary  is  felt  everywhere.  It  vivifies  all 
that  has  or  can  have  life,  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  life.  In 
its  journey  to  this  earth  it  gives  off  none  of  its  heat  to  the  air 
through  which  it  passes.  Its  heat  is  reserved  for  our  wants.  Sup- 
pose that  by  a  miracle,  or  by  some  great  cataclysm,  the  distant 
sun  were  annihilated,  this  earth,  and  all  which  it  inhabits,  would, 
in  a  moment,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  be  one  solid  rock  of  ice, 
to  float  in  its  own  chilly  orbit.  And  thus  it  is  with  education. 
Withdraw  the  presence  of  the  Creator,  who  is  the  source  of  all 
that  is  brightening  and  all  that  is  vivifying,  where  would  be  the 
warmth  and  the  light  without  Him  who  is  the  source  of  all  bright- 
ness and  of  all  warmth  ?  Or  grudgingly  permit  His  presence  for  a 
half  hour  at  the  end  of  a  day's  school  work,  as  some  of  our  legis- 
lators would  generously  permit,  when  it  would  be  a  mistake  to 
weary  the  already  wearied  ones  with  lessons  of  morality  and 
religion  ;  for  if  they  once  get  a  distaste  for  such,  'it  will  hardly 
be  possible,'  says  Spalding,  '  to  impress  them  with  a  sense  of  its 
importance.' 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  while  in  this  institution  classics  and 
mathematics  and  history  and  the  sciences  are  duly  cultivated, 
something  far  more  important  is  instilled  into  the  mind  of  the 
youth — a  knowledge  of  God  and  of  His  laws. 

Let  me  say  to  you,  my  young  friends,  for  it  is  to  you  I  address 
myself  chiefly,  education  has  an  enormous  value.  You  know  it  ; 
for  have  you  not  spent  years  in  acquiring  it  ?  But  allow  one  who 
has  had  some  experience  in  life  to  say  to  you  that  that  part  of 
education  which  has  made  you  to  comprehend,  somewhat,  the 
unbounded  love  and  wisdom  and  mercy  of  the  Creator,  is  that 
portion  of  your  education  which  may,  at  times,  be  forgotten,  but 
which  will  never  be  unlearned,  and  which,  in  the  trials  and  tribu- 
lations, born  of  your  very  existence,  will  be  appealed  to  as  to  an 
inexhaustible  fund   of  consolation   of  which  it  is   not  in  the  power 
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of  adversity  or  ill  fortune,  or  sickness  or  disease,  or  even  of  death, 
to  deprive  you. 

I  am  here  reminded  of  the  lines  of  a  Christian  poet  who  lived 
inthe  world  of  flattery  and  adulation,  yet  who  never  forgot  the 
teaching's  of  his  mother,  and  the  religious  training  of  maturer 
years  : — 

"  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting-  show  ; 
For  man's  illusion  given  ; 
The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe, 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow, 
There's  nothing  true  but  Heaven  ! 
Poor  wanderers  on  a  stormy  sea 
From  wave  to  wave  we're  driven  ; 
And  fancy's  flash  and  reason's  ray 
Serve  but  to  light  our  troubled  way." 

You  are  on  the  threshold  of  life.  What  is  life  ?  says  one.  It  is 
natural  for  you,  who  are  about  to  return  home,  to  say:  "It  is 
something  joyous,  and  to  be  enjoyed  :  something  to  be  struggled 
for."  "  It  is,"  says  another,  "to  be  rich  and  to  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  display  of  riches."  Wealth,  without  the  opportunity  of 
displaying  it,  has  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  rich  man.  This  is 
the  stage  of  luxury,  and  the  first  desire  ot  luxury  is  to   display    it. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  speak  not  of  wealth  honestly 
acquired  and  and  modestly  and  judiciously  expended.  The  man 
of  wealth  who  regards  himself  merely  as  the  diligent  steward  and 
dispenses  of  wealth  entrusted  to  him  in  works  of  benevolence  and 
charity,  is  a  blessing  to  a  community. 

To  be  really  rich  is  to  be  rich  in  love,  and  knowledge,  and  well 
doing,  and  especially  in  friends  and  fellow  beings,  to  whom  one 
may  have  brought  something  of  joy  and  strength,  something  of 
comfort  and  happiness. 

Is  that  the  kind  of  riches,  now  commonly  sought  for  in  educa- 
tion, and  commonly  realized  ?  A  distinguished  American  prelate 
gives  the  result  in  the  adjoining  Republic: 

"  We  here  in  America  are  the  most  prodigious  example  of  suc- 
cess which  history  records.  In  little  more  than  a  century  we 
have  subdued  a    continent  to    the  uses   of  civilized   man  ;  we  have 
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built  cities,  railways  and  telegraphs  ;  we  have  invented  all  kinds 
of  machines  to  do  all  kinds  of  work  ;  we  have  established  a  school 
and  newspaper  in  every  hamlet  ;  our  wealth  is  incalculable  ;  our 
population  is  counted  by  tens  of  millions,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all 
this,  we  are  a  disappointment  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world 
because  we  have  failed  in  the  supreme  end  of  human  effort — the 
making-  man  a  wiser,  nobler,  diviner  being.  We  have  uttered  no 
thoughts  which  have  illumined  the  nations  ;  we  have  not  felt  the 
thrill  of  immortal  loves  ;  we  are  not  buoyed  by  a  faith  and  hope 
which  are  as  firm-rooted  as  the  rock  ribbed  mountains.  *  *  * 
We  have  trusted  to  matter  as  the  most  real  thing  ;  we  have  lived 
on  the  surface,  amid  show,  and  our  souls  have  not  drunk  of  the 
deep  infinite  source  of  life.  Our  religion  and  our  education  are 
cherished  for  the  practical  ends  which  they  serve  for  the  support 
they  give  to  our  political  institutions.  *  -  *  *  The  people  have 
become  less  disinterested,  less  high  minded,  less  really  intelligent, 
and  among  their  leaders  it  is  rare  to  find  one  who  is  distinguished 
either  by  strength  and  cultivation  of  mind  or  by  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  character.  Are  we  destined  to  become  the  most  pro- 
digious example  of  failure,  as  of  success,  recorded  by  history?" 

Do  we  wish  to  have  a  picture  of  ourselves  such  as  that,  or  to 
have  an  education  which  was  not  only  intended  to  give  you  solid 
and  substantial  knowledge,  but  to  make  you  well  informed,  well 
mannered,  courteous,  truthful,  honorable — in  a  word,  to  make 
you  educated  gentlemen  ?     To  your  teachers  let  me  say  : 

Socrates,  at  one  time  a  sculpror,  chiselled  the  statue  of  the 
Graces  and  presented  them  to  the  gods.  But,  although  pleased 
with  their  beauty,  he  recognized,  with  pain,  that  his  right  hand 
could  not  execute  what  his  mind  conceived.  The  old  man  in  the 
Temple  at  Athens  gave  to  Socrates  this  counsel  :  "  Learn  to 
know  the  divine  germ  which  lies  in  thee,  and  in  every  human 
heart  cherish  it  and  thou  shalt  produce  the  godlike  within  and 
without  thyself." 

Socrates  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  the  world,  for  all  time,  has  been  enriched  with  his  embodied 
thoughts. 
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And  Socrates  the  sculptor,  now  the  orator,  turning  to  his  pu- 
pils, asks  them:  "Are  ye  not  the  noblest  expression  of  the 
Divine  grace,  and  shall  I  not  live  longer  in  such  images  than  in 
cold,  fragile  marble  ?  " 

His  reward  noble  teachers  and  a  greater  will  be  yours,  for 
you  have  inculcated  principles — unknown  to  him — which  are  as 
lasting  as  the  heavens,  and  the  youths  who  leave  you  to  day  will, 
I  trust  extend  the  sphere  of  their  application. 


CHRISTIAN   EDUCATION. 

What  man  can  check  the  aspiring  life  that  thrills 
And  glows  through  all  this  multitudinous  wood  ; 
That  throbs  in  each  minutest  leaf  and  bud, 
And  like  a  mighty  wave  ascending,  fills 
More  high  each  day  with  flowers  the  encircling  hills  ?- 
From  earth's  maternal  heart  her  ancient  blood 
Mounts  to  her  breast  in  milk  !   her  breath  doth  brood 
O'er  fields  Spring-flushed  round  unimprisoned  rills  ! 
Such  life  is  also  in  the  breast  of  Man  ; 
Such  blood  is  at  the  heart  of  every  Nation, 
Not  to  be  chained  by  Statesman's  frown  or  ban. 
Hope  and  be  strong:  fear  and  be  weak  !  The  Seed 
Is  sown :   be  ours  the  prosperous  growth  to  feed 
With  food,  not  poison Christian  Education  ! 

— Aub?ey  de    Veie. 
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THE    GREATEST   OF   GREAT    CATHOLIC 

LAYMEN. 

"If  I,  but  tell  uncolored  tale  of  him,  I  shall  seem  to  utter  hyperbole  and 
set  before  you  rather  ideal  which  no  man  has  ever  attained  than  narration  of 
actual  history.  And  of  a  truth,  as  I  gaze  upon  the  figure  of  him  in  the  form 
and  light  which  History  has  delivered  unto  us  and  contemplate  the  work  he 
wrohght,  I  suppress  wondering  incredulity  only  by  recurrence  to  a  distinctive 
call  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  distinctive  aids  from  heaven's  bounty  as  ex- 
planation of  his  phenomenal  life  and  deeds" — Rev.  Dr.  Keane,  O.  P.  on 
O'Connell. 

\0  judge  rightly  a  public  man,"  claims  L^on  Gautier  in 
his  Portraits  Contemporains,  "it  is  necessary  to  obtain 
an  exact  idea  of  the  situation  in  which  he  found  men 
and  affairs  upon  his  entry  into  public  life  and  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  left  them.  We  must  not  judge  great  minds 
by  their  merits  solely,  but  by  fheir  influence  as  well."  Guided, 
then,  by  this  principle,  comprehensive  but  just,  I  will  endeavor  to 
justify  the  title  of  the  present  article  by  drawing  attention  to  the 
uncommon  merits  and  world-wide  influence  of  Ireland's  Liberator, 
Daniel  O'Connel). 

The  closing  years  of  the  18th  century  were  stormy  ones  in- 
deed. The  French  Encyclopedists,  those  worthy  precursors  of 
the  French  Revolutionists,  had  instilled  their  subversive  principles 
into  the  educated  minds  of  every  land.  Even  to  Catholic  countries 
—  to  Spain,  to  Portugal,  to  Austria,  to  Italy — did  the  infection 
spread.  In  France  it  was  rather  contagion.  But  principles  lead 
naturally  to  practical  conclusions  and  so  on  every  hand  the  Church 
was  subjected  to  violent  persecution.  Catholic  rights  were  ruth- 
lessly trampled  upon.  Catholic  liberties  were  despised.  Catholic 
principles  were  rejected  with  ridicule  and  scorn.  Kings  and 
princes  tried  their  profane  hand  at  ecclesiastical  legislation  and 
lawgivers  dabbled  in  rubrics.  Example  as  is  its  wont,  in  this 
case  proved  a  skilful  teacher.  The  rulershad  cast  aside  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Church  and  now,  in  turn,  the  masses,  restless, 
dissatisfied,  tired  oi  subjection,  openly  manifested  thetr  disrespect 
for  the  authority  of  the  state.  Hence  upon  the  first  signs  of  an 
up-heaval   in    France,    a   thrill    of  sympathy   ran    through  Europe 
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entire  while  the  nations  echoed  in  delight  that  portentous  cry  : 
Liberty,  Fraternity,  Equality.  The  French  Revolution,  however, 
gave  to  its  abettors  not  liberty  but  licence,  and  as  that  devastating 
flood  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  swept  over  poor  misguided  France, 
its  breakers  beat  upon  the  farthermost  boundaries  of  Europe. 
Then  kings  were  to  he  seen  leaguing  with  kings  to  support  with 
mutual  hand  their  tottering  thrones.  Nation  joined  with  nation 
to  preserve  their  national  existence.  And  now  out  of  that  awful 
chaos,  a  mighty  genius  is  slowly  coming  to  the  front,  moulding 
events  as  he  comes,  the  despot  of  the  France  of  the  day,  the 
tyrant  of  the  Europe  of  the  morrow — Napoleon   Bonaparte. 

Here  in  Canada,  a  people  conquered  and  oppressed  but 
tenacious  of  its  religious  and  political  rights,  was  engaged  in  a 
struggle,  at  first  constitutional  indeed,  but  eventually  openly  rebel- 
lious and  eve»  embittered  by  racial  and  religious  animosity.  To 
the  South,  a  young  nation  scarcely  beyond  minority  rose  exulting 
in  her  freedom  but  with  the  notes  of  her  joyous  song  of  liberty 
mingled  the  groans  of  a  race  enslaved.  South  America  still  bore 
the  yoke  of  Spain — a  yoke  daily  growing  heavier  and  heavier 
because  of  the  persecuting  policy  of  rulers  that  had  imbibed  the 
spirit  of  the  Encyclopedists  ;  while  the  sun  in  his  torrid  march 
around  the  world,  never  for  a  moment  set  on  the  backs  of  Britain's 
slaves. 

And  Ireland,  O'Connell's  native  land  ?  Let  us  retrace  our 
steps  to  1782.  Thanks  to  Grattan  and  the  Volunteers,  Ireland 
was  given  her  legislative  independence,  yet  Catholic  Erin  con- 
tinued to  wear  her  chains  ;  for,  if  we  except  the  meagre  conces- 
sions of  1772  and  1778.  the  penal  laws  remained  still  in  all  their 
force.  In  the  Irish  Parliament,  however,  Grattan  nobly  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  down-trodden  fellow  countrymen,  and  sought  to 
obtain  for  them  a  full  measure  of  justice.  For  ten  years  his 
efforts  were  nullified  by  the  overwhelmning  majority  that  bigotry 
marshalled  against  his  purpose  ;  but,  at  length  he  succeeded  in 
securring  the  passage  of  the  Relief  Bill  of  1793,  which,  while 
leaving  the  Catholics,  as  of  old,  debarred  from  all  the  higher 
preferments  such  as  the  Lord  Lieutenancy,  the  Chancellorship, 
as    well  as    from  the    Legislature  and    the   Bench,    granted  them 
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electoral  franchise,  trial  by  jury,  the  right  of  entering  into  the 
professions  and  of  receiving  their  education  in  the  colleges  of  the 
land.  Noble-minded,  brave-hearted  G-iattan  !  He  rejoiced  at  this 
victory  of  Tolerance  over  Persecution.  Little  indeed  did  he  think 
of  what  the  future  had  in  store.  Bigotry  was  not  conquered.  It 
had  only  raised  a  flag  of  truce  beneath  whose  white  folds  it  might 
advance  its  deep-laid  plans  against  an  unsuspecting  foe.  While 
Ireland,  too,  was  rejoicing — ah,  why  could  she  never  learn  to  read 
between  the  lines  ? — and  all  unsuspicious,  was  enjoying  the  bene- 
fits of  her  demi-emancipation,  Parliament  passed  an  Arms  Act 
which  legalized  the  forcible  entrance  into  privite  dwellings  in 
search  of  arms.  This  act  aimed  at  the  confiscation  of  all  the 
arms  in  the  hands  of  the  Irish  and  at  the  disbanding  of  the 
Volunteers,  the  one  bulwark  of  Irish  liberty,  the  one  menace 
to  English  ascendancy  in  the  Island.  The  volunteers  disbanded, 
all  the  arms  in  the  country  seized — what  danger  was  there  now 
for  the  land  whose  "  flag  had  braved  a  thousand  years  the  battle 
and  the  breeze"?  Pitt  rejoiced  with  rejoicing  because  the  way 
lay  clear  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  cowardly  designs.  To 
achieve  his  pet  project — the  legislative  union  of  England  and  Ire- 
land— was  only  a  matter  of  time.  "The  Irish  have  no  arms; 
harass  them  persecute  them,  goad  them  on  to  rebellion  ;  then  we'll 
strip  them  of  both  their  liberty  and  their  independence":  was 
there  ever  a  plot  more  diabolical  concocted  outside  the  gates  of 
hell  ?  Yet  such  was  the  plan  adopted  by  the  cold-blooded  Minister 
Minister  and  his  myrmidous  of  Dublin  Castle.  Henceforward, 
every  motion  in  Parliament  tending  to  better  the  condition  of  the 
Catholics  was  ignominiously  voted  down  while  coercive  legislation 
went  on  apace  until  Grattan  and  the  friends  of  liberty,  quitted  in 
despair  those  halls  from  which  justice  itself  had  fled.  Orange 
outrages,  too,  came  to  aggravate  the  situation.  The  insulted, 
injured,  outraged  populace  seeing  no  means  of  redress,  sought  a 
doubtful  shelter  behind  the  veil  of  secret  societies  which  began  to 
multiply  with  marvellous  rapidity.  The  spirit  of  insurrection 
stalked  abroad  :  England  had  scored  another  point.  One  bold 
move  more  and  the  Irish  would  be  goaded  into  open  rebellion. 
That  move  was  made  without  hesitation,  without  scruple — Ireland 
was  placed  under  military  law.     Judges,  pardoned  before  hand  for 
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all  the  atrocities  they  might  commit,*  went  to  excesses  that  were 
incredible,  did  not  the  impartial  testimony  of  History  oblige  us  to 
believe.      Witnesses  were  subjected  to  the  horrible  tortures  of   the 
lash  and  the  picket.      Magistrates  made  their  circuit  accompanied 
by  executioners  and   condemned  to  death  or  to  perpetual  exile  all 
that    were    dragged    before    them.      The    courts-martial,    without 
enquiry,  without  any  formality  whatever,  put  to  death  any  one  and 
every  one  whom  informers  might  choose  to  designate  as  suspicious. 
Moreover,    the   militia   were   authorized  by   the   Riot  Act,   to  fire 
upon  any  assemblage  without  notice  ;  and  so  the  slaughter  of  the 
Irish  went  on.      Nor  was  this  all,  though  Heaven  knows  it  were  a 
thousand    times  too    much.      An    abandoned  soldiery  was  billeted 
upon  a  defenceless  but  virtuous  people  and — the  Castle  well  knew 
it — the    Irish   above  all  races   in   the  world  could   not  stand   that. 
England  had   her  wish.      Ireland,  unarmed,  undrilled,  unfriended, 
rose  in  her  agony  of  despair.      She  rose — but  let  us  draw  a  curtain 
before  the  awful  scenes  that  followed,  scences  of  martial   butchery, 
of  unmartial  massacres  of  men  and  women  and  children,  scenes  of 
judicial  slaughter.      Let  it   only  be   remembered  that   though   the 
Sun  of  Liberty  had  often  risen  upon  warring   Ireland  to   shine  for 
one  brief  day  through  the    ruddy  haze  of  her  martyrs'  blood,  yet 
never  had  it   set  as  now  in  a  cloud  of  thrice-dyed  purple  and  with 
no  promise  of  a  morrow.      It  was  the  darkest  night  that  had  ever 
settled  upon  the  shores  of  Innisfail.      Ireland  was  almost  drowned 
in  her   own  blood.      Her   friends   throughout  the   world,  wept   as 
they  that  weep  for  the  dead.     The  hearts  of  her  sons   were  broken 
and  their  souls   sang  a  song  of  sorrow,  to  which  even    the  poet's 
tear-provoking  lamentation  sounds  like  a  cry  of  joy  : 

14  Oh  !   Ireland,  my  country,  the  hour  of  thy  pride  and  thy  splendor 
is  passed, 

And   thy  chain    that    was  borne   in  thy   moment  of  power,    hangs 
heavy  around  thee  at  last. 

In  the  nations  thy  place  is  left  void ;  thou  art  lost  in  the  list  of  the 

free ; 
Even    realms    by   the    plague    or    the    earthquake    destroyed,   are 

revived  ;  but  no  hope  is  for  thee," 

*  "The   Indemnity   Act  protected   magistrates   from  the  consequences  of 
exercising-  a  vigour  beyond  the  law", — Magee,  Hist,  of  Ireland. 
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The  enemies  of  Ireland  were  jubilant.  Thy  too  thought  her 
dead.  They  were  taking  her  out  to  burial  when  they  met  a  savior 
on  the  way.  O'Connell  blocked  the  passage.  (i  Hold  !  ",  he  cried 
"  She  is  not  dead  but  sleeping."  The  funeral  cortege  at  first 
stared  at  him  in  surprise.  Then  the  mourners  wept  the  more  as 
the  sad  reality  struck  them  with  ten-fold  force.  The  scoffers 
scoffed  with  redoubled  scorn.  They  had  not  counted  on  a  hidden 
germ  of  life.  O'Connell,  all  undismayed,  approached  the  would 
be  bier,  and  spoke  the  magic  words  :  "Ireland,  Catholic  Ireland, 
I  say  to  thee  arise:"  And  Ireland  arose  but  with  the  stupor  of 
death  still  upon  her,  and  the  clouds  of  ignorance  born  of  three  cen- 
turies of  untutored  slavery,  still  darkening  her  mind.  She  leaned 
a  dead  wTeight  on  the  arm  of  her  deliverer,  and  he  educating  her 
the  while,  supported  her  tottering  steps  towards  the  Mountain  of 
Liberty.  His  strong  arm  cleared  away  the  roughnesses  of  the 
way.  Single-handed,  he  defended  her  against  the  attacks  of  her 
ambushed  enemy,  and  alone  he  fought  the  mighty  forces  of  her 
foes,  and  he  left  her  not  until  far  up  the  mountain-side  she  breathed 
the  air  of  freedom.  Let  us  follow  in  meditation  this  Way  of 
Deliverance. 

Scarcely  had  O'Connell  set  foot  in  Ireland  on  his  return  from 
his  foreign  Alma  Mater  when  the  Rebellion  of  '98  broke  like  a 
sudden  storm  over  the  Island.  The  young  graduate  thus  wit- 
nessed with  bursting  heart  the  hopeless  days  of  frenzied  struggle 
that  preluded  the  utter  prostration  of  his  native  land.  Devastation, 
desolation, — the  words  seem  weak  indeed  to  describe  the  situation 
of  Ireland  as  she  lay  before  his  gaze  ;  but  hero  that  he  was,  he 
lost  not  courage  even  amidst  such  scenes  and  when  to  all  but 
himself  hope  seemed  none,  then  did  he  vow  himself  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  He  would  free  Ireland,  but  how?  By  force  of  arms  ? 
No,  assuredly  not.  About  him  was  strewn  evidence  the  most 
convincing  of  the  disastrous  results  of  such  a  course.  Then  how  ? 
O'Connell  was  an  advocate.  His  was  an  advocate's  plan.  He 
would  plead  the  cause  of  Erin.  The  nations  of  the  earth  would 
be  so  many  assistant  counsel  ;  Ireland,  his  only  witness  ;  the 
Parliament  of  England,  his  jury  ;  the  Government  of  England, 
his  judge.  Before  that  bigoted  jury,  before  that  unfeeling  judge, 
would  he  argue    the  case  of  Erin    and  from  them  wrest  a  victory 
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the  more  glorious  because  bloodless.  It  was  a  gigantic  under- 
taking, a  seemingly  chimerical  project.  The  Irish  were  disunited 
in  disunion  unparalleled  even  in  the  annals  of  Ireland.  McGee 
tells  us  that,  owing  to  the  wily  policy  of  the  Castle  authorities, 
the  year  '98  found  "the  nation  subdivided  within  itself  :  Protes- 
tant civilian  from  Protestant  ecclesiastic,  Catholic  layman  from 
Catholic  priest,  tenant  from  lord,  neighbour  from  neighbour, 
father  from  son,  and  friend  from  friend."  Not  only  were  the 
people  divided,  but  their  very  spirit  was  crushed  within  them. 
The  clergy,  too,  were  averse  to  a  renewal  of  the  struggle  under 
any  form.  The  hierarchy  was  afraid  with  a  fear  that  was  indeed 
most  reasonable.  The  upper  classes  considered  it  wiser  to  leave 
bad  enough  alone.  Even  the  Catholics  of  England  were  numbered 
amongst  Ireland's  foes  and  those  foes  were  backed  by  the  wealth 
and  the  might  of  the  mightiest,  and  wealthiest  of  Empires.  And 
he  that  now  swore  to  free  this  people  was  a  young  man  three 
years  above  minority,  a  beardless  youth  scarcely  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  with  no  weapons  for  the  fray  but  the  brains  Almighty  God 
had  given  him  and  the  heavenly  gift  of  a  golden  tongue. 

O'Connell's  maiden  speech  was  made  on  behalf  of  Ireland. 
On  the  13th  of  January,  1800,  the  Catholics  of  Dublin  had 
assembled  to  protest  against  the  Bill  of  Union.  Hardly  was  the 
meeting  opened  when  the  tramp  of  armed  men  was  heard  without, 
and  in  marched  a  body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  the  in- 
famous Major  Sirr,  who  in  those  woeful  days  when  Irish  men 
and  Irish  women  were  indiscriminately  massacred,  when  Irish 
prisoners  were  placed  as  living  targets  in  public  shooting- 
galeries,  when  Irish  children  were  tossed  from  bayonet-point  to 
bayonet-point  in  more  than  barbarous  sport,  had  earned  for  him- 
self the  opprobrious  nick-name  of  "the  Irish  Marat."  Sirr  ad- 
vanced and  demanded  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  about  to  be  passed. 
The  list  was  given  to  him  while  fear  struck  dumb  every  man 
present  except  O'Connell,  who  at  that  perilous  moment  arose  to 
support  the  resolutions  in  a  speech  of  fiery  vigor  and  to  protest  in 
unambiguous  terms  against  the  iniquitous  scheme  of  Union. 

When  Legislative  Union  had  become  3.  fail  accompli,  a  Catholic 
Committee    was  formed  to  agitate  for  Catholic    rights,    but    the 
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majority  of  its  members  were  too  timid  for  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken and  so  after  a  precarious  life  of  some  years  it  was  easily 
suppressed  in  181 1.  All  this  time  O'Connell  had  kept  his  own  per- 
sonality in  the  background  though  in  reality  he  was  the  very  soul 
of  the  movement.  He  was  content  to  leave  to  others  the  glory  of 
the  leadership  so  long  as  they  labored  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
patriotic  plans.  Now,  however  he  saw,  was  the  time  for  a  bolder 
move.  Hitherto,  the  Catholic  Committee  had  confined  its  agitation 
to  the  circle  of  the  prominent  and  the  few  who  were  naturally  fear- 
ful of  bringing  upon  themselves  the  wrath  of  the  Government.  But 
now  O'Connell  felt  that  he  himselr  must  take  command.  He  must 
go  out  to  awaken  the  people  from  their  death-like  lethargy  and  to 
unite  them  as  one  man  if  he  would  have  Ireland  for  his  witness  in 
that  vast  court  wherein  he  intended  to  plead.  From  that  moment 
dates  his  wonderful,  single-handed  campaign  against  the  might 
of  England.  He  spoke  anywhere  and  everywhere,  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  ;  and  so  powerful  was  his  eloquence  that 
he  succeeded  in  his  object.  In  a  few  months  he  had  so  roused  and 
united  his  contrymen  and  had  gained  such  an  ascendancy  over 
them  that  he  was  recognized  by  all  as  the  spokesman  of  the 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland.  England  grew  alarmed,  and  ever 
skilful  in  sowing  seeds  of  discord  amongst  united  Irishmen,  she 
promised  by  the  mouth  of  Canning  complete  Emancipation  provided 
that  the  Government  be  allowed  the  right  toveto  the  appointment  of 
Bishops  to  Irish  Sees.  That  provision,  as  England  had  plainly  for- 
seen,  proved  to  be  a  bone  of  contention.  Immediately  the  Irish 
camp  was  divided  into  vetoists  andanti-vetoists.  The  clergy  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  were  uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  measure. 
The  wealthier  classes,  the  titled  and  landed  Catholics,  eager  for 
peace  at  any  price,  were  loud  in  support  of  the  proferred  legisla- 
tion. The  struggle  convulsed  the  Catholic  Board  in  which  the 
battle  was  all  the  more  violent  because  more  concentrated.  Here 
Shiel  the  eloquent  mouth-piece  of  the  vetoists,  contended  in  single 
combat  with  the  mighty  O'Connell  whose  battle  cry  was  "  Eman- 
cipation but  no  veto."  Full  many  a  day,  these  intellectual  gladiators 
contended  for  the  palm  of  victory,  until  at  length,  Shiel  conquered 
but  powerful  still,  retired  with  his  friends,  and  the  Catholic  Board 
collapsed.     O'Connell  had  won  at  the   expense  of  all  his  influential 
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friends.  Nothing  daunted  he  began  once  more  his  solitary  labors 
for  God  and  native  land.  This  time  the  clergy  came  out  unreserv- 
edly in  his  favor.  The  hierarchy,  reassured  by  his  noble  stand  in 
the  question  of  their  rights,  blessed  his  cause.  The  people  flocked 
to  him  in  such  numbers  that  again  great  England  viewed  his 
movements  with  alarm.  It  was  felt  that  he  must  be  silenced  at 
any  cost.  A  murderer  was  hired  to  cut  short  that  precious  life 
but  Providence  had  decreed  that  D'Esterre  not  Daniel  O'Connell, 
should  fall.  England  was  chagrined.  Ireland  w7as  jubilant  and 
O'Connell  was  the  hero  of  the  land. 

For   the  next  seven  years,  the  great   agitator  strove   to  close 
the   breaches   made   in   the   Irish    ranks   by  the  veto    controversy. 
Again   he   sacrificed    everything  personal — his   profession,   his    in- 
come,   his   rest,  his    peace.      Again    his    voice    rang    through    the 
length  and   breadth  of  Ireland,  commanding   Irishmen  to    unite  in 
common  cause.      To  precept,  he  added  practical  example  and  pro- 
ferred  the  hand  of  friendship  to  Shiel  and   his  fellow-recalcitrants. 
Thanks,  therefore,  to    his   generous   patriotism,    in    1823,  Vetoists 
and    Anti- vetoists    joined    forces    in    the    newly-founded    Catholic 
Association,  which  soon  became  so  formidable  as  to  merit  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Government.      This   suppression  of  the   Society 
was  closely   followed   by  the  rejection  of  the    Emancipation  Bill  of 
'25.      Any  other  than   O'Connell  would  have  given  way  to  despair. 
Look  where  he  would  the   political  sky  was  covered  with   an  ebon 
cloud   through    whose   opaque   mass   not   one   chink   was   there  to 
reveal   a   silver  lining.      "Where   now,"  he   cried    in    this   darkest 
hour,  "where  now  is  there  rational   hope  for  a  Catholic?     Where 
shall  I    look  for   consolation   under  the   present  great  and   serious 
disappointment  ?     Am    I  to   look   back  ?     Alas,    there   is   nothing 
cheering  in  the    events  which   have  for  some  time   past  met   us  on 
the  way   to   success    and  dashed   our  hopes   to  the   earth.      Does 
history   furnish    any    grounds  for  the  supposition   that  those    who 
have  been   found  incapable  of  maintaining  their  plighted  faith  and 
preserving  the  terms  of  a  great  national   contract  will  now  in  the 
hour  of  success  be  induced  to  yield  any  reason,  any  inducement  to 
us  to  proceed  in  the  course  we  have  adopted  ?  "     And  this  was  the 
result  of  25  long  years  of  sleepless  auxiely  and  unceasing  agitation 
— disappointment    sore  and    galling    with   no    prospect    of  future 
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success.  It  was  indeed,  "  to  hope  against  hope  itself,"  to  look 
with  confidence  into  the  coming  years.  And  yet  hope  O'Connell 
did.  He  was  not  one  of  the  class  of  great  men  whose  greatness 
is  achieved  by  being  borne  passively  along  on  that 

11  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men 
Which  taken  at  the  flood  leads  on 
To  fortune", 

to  glory  and  to  fame.  Such  men  are  the  spoiled  children  of  for- 
tune. They  are  guided  by  the  (t  Spirit  of  their  age."  The  Arch- 
agitator  belongs  to  the  very  circumscribed  category  of  the  great 
that  rise  superior  to  circumstances  howsoever  adverse,  that 
dominate  and  mould  events,  and  that  create  the  Spirit  of  their 
time.  He  was,  in  a  word,  a  genius  ;  and  true  genius,  though 
ever  humble,  is  for  all  ever  self-confident  too.  O'Connell  therefore 
did  not  despond.  "  The  Catholics,"  he  cried*  in  response  to  the 
taunts  of  his  prematurely  jubilant  foes,  "  were  sometimes  in 
derision  termed  Roman.  I  am  a  Catholic,  and  proud  am  I  to  say 
that  in  one  thing  at  least  I  am  a  Roman — I  never  will  despair," 
Not  he — l  despondency  '  is  a  word  not  to  be  found  in  the  vo- 
cabulary of  genius.  But  how  to  inspire  his  fellow-countrymen 
with  his  own  undying  hope  ?  That  was  now  the  question.  "How 
can  I  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  they  ought  to  be  tranquil  and  not 
ferment  in  their  hearts  that  black  stuff  which  makes  political  dis- 
content mischievous?  How  can  I  tell  the  people  of  Ireland  to  hope 
when  they  see  this  unprincipled,  disastrous  measure  (Suppression 
of  the  Irish  Cath.  Association)  has  been  adopted?"  These 
questions  found  a  ready  answer  in  his  prompt  action.  He  im- 
mediately revived  the  suppressed  Catholic  Association  under  the 
name  of  the  "New  Catholic  Association  which  was  ostentatiously 
proclaimed  to  have  been  founded  "  for  charitable  and  other  pur 
poses."  Then  once  more  he  gave  himself  to  the  wearisome  task 
of  agitation.  Hitherto  his  call  had  been  to  Union.  Now  his 
message  to  United  Irishmen  was  "  organization  ;"  and  the  tenor  of 
his  appeal,  "Prove  to  England  that  we  are  one  in  action  as  well 
as  one  in  sentiment  and   she  will  not  dare  to  thwart  our  will."  The 

*  Vide  Speech  in  British  Cath.  Association   on  the    Defeat    of  the    Eman- 
cipation Bill,  May  26,  1825. 
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people  hearkened  to  his  voice  and  mustered  their  forces  and  he 
organized  them  as  never  other  man  has  organized  other  nation. 
He  fused  the  souls  of  eight  millions  of  people  into  one  with  his, 
so  that  they  directed  their  whole  minds  to  what  he  directed  his, 
they  willed  what  he  willed,  they  felt  as  he  felt,  they  loved  whom 
he  loved  and  hated  whom  he  hated.  They  acted  as  one  mighty 
machine  when  he  commanded  to  act  and  as  he  commanded  to  act  ; 
and  they  became  tranquil  at  once  at  his  bidding. 

{To  be  continued?) 

E.  J.   Cornell,  O.M.I. 


"  God  works  through  man,  not  hills  or  snows  ! 

In  man,  not  men,  is  the  God-like  power  ; 
The  man,  God's  potentate,  God  foreknows  ; 

He  sends  him  strength  at  the  destined  hour. 
His  Spirit  He  breathes  into  one  deep  heart  ; 

His  cloud  He  bids  from  one  mind  depart, 
A  Saint  ! — and  a  race  is  to  God  reborn  ! 

A  Man  !   One  man  makes  a  nation's  morn, 
A  man,  and  the  blind  land  by  slow  degrees, 

Gains  sight  !  A  man,  and  the  deaf  land  hears  ! 
A  man,  and  the  dumb  land,  like  wakening  seas, 

Thunders  low  dirges  in  proud,  dull  ears  ! 
One  man,  and  the  People  a  three-days'  corse, 

Stands  up,  and  the  grave-bands  fall  off  perforce  ; 
One  man,  and  the  nation  in  height  a  span 

To  the  measure  ascends  of  the  perfect  man," 
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THE  CELT  IN  CANADA. 


JBJ 

|pi 

[HE  exiled  sons  of  Erin's  Isle  are  scattered  o'er  the  earth, 
From  the  wilds  of  far  Australia  to  the   ice  fields  of  the 

North. 
They're  guarding   Britain's   honour  'neath  a  scorching 
Indian  sun, 
In  France  and  Spain,  the  gallant  Celts,  imperished  fame  have  won. 
They  bore  the  Green  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  fair  Columbia's 

cause, 
In  Forum  and  Assembly  they  enact  the  nations'  laws  ; 
And  in  our  broad  Dominion,  this  undaunted  Celtic  race 
Have  by  their  mighty  voice  and  pen  attained  a  foremost  place. 

Dread  pestilence  and  famine  gaunt  compelled   them   forth  to  roam 

In  other  lands,  to  seek  the  life  denied  to  them  at  home. 

But  worse  by  far  than  hunger's  pang  or  fever's  tainted  breath, 

Were  tyrant  landlords'  mandates  causing  misery  and  death. 

The  seaports  swarmed  from  day  to  day  with  Erin's  boast  and  pride  ; 

There  stalwart  Youth  and  hoary  Age  departed  side  by  side, 

All  bound  to  the  land  of  the  future  hopes  by  Canada's  far  offshore, 

They  bid  adieu  to  their  native  isle,  the  land  they'll  see  no  more. 

But  the  carrion  bird  of  fever  hover'd  o'er  the  ocean  wave, 
And  thousands  'neath  its  briny  foam  there  found  a  watery  grave. 
Their  whitening  bones  in  Atlantic  deep  have  formed  a  mighty  chain, 
Uniting  their  beloved  land  to  the  one  they  sought  in  vain. 
On  the  banks  of  broad  St.  Lawrence,   'neath  Mount  Royal's  giant 
shade, 
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Six  thousand  other  victims  in  a  lonely  grave  are  laid. 
To  seek  a  home  in  Canada  they  fled  their  native  sod, 
But  as  they  reached  the  promised  land,   were   summoned   to   their 
God. 

Kind  priests  and  nuns  and  noble  hearts  of  ev'ry  race  and  creed 

Rightly  lent  a  willing  hand  in  this  the  hour  of  need. 

Their  loving  hearts  and  gentle  hands  defied  contagion's  dread, 

To  tend  the  suffering  exile's  wants,  and  cheer  his  dying  bed. 

In  pity  kind  Canadians  dried  the  orphans'  welling  tears  ; 

And  sheltered  in  the  rural  homes  they  passed  their  youthful  years  ; 

'Mid  loving  peace  and  friendship,  in  the  fear  of  God  they  grew, 

And  by  this  fostering  care  they  form'd  affection's  ties  anew. 

To-day  Dame  Fortune  smiles  upon  the  young  Canadian  Celt, 

And  in  the  higher  walks  of  life,  his  voice  is  oft'times  felt  ; 

But  mem'ries  of  those  earlier  years  can  never  pass  away, 

Nor  the  kindness  shown  our  fathers  then,  in  Ireland's  darkest  day. 

Since  then  the  children's  children  of  that  little  Celtic  band, 

Have  spread  themselves  both  far  and  near  o'er  our  Canadian  land. 

The  Shamrock  and  the  Maple  Leaf  are  lovingly  entwined 

In  lasting  bonds  of  friendship  and  fraternal  love  combined. 

Thomas  Whelan,  in  Montreal  Star. 


HE  KNOWETH  BEST. 

O  !  no  ! "   I  cried.      "  I  will  not  have  that  cross 
'Tis  heavy,  and  hard,  and  bare. 
Give  me  a  rose,  a  ring,  a  pearl  whose  gloss 
Light  makes  more  fair." 

Out  of  my  life  His  gifts  I  flung  away, 

Because  I  would  not  get 
The  thing  I  asked  for,  as  I  knelt  to  pray 

With  lips  tight  set. 
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And  reckless  down  a  rosy  slope  I  went, 

From  thraldom  free  ; 
The  hours  that  made  my  little  day  are  spent, 

And  night  meets  me. 

Into  its  ebon  darkness,  Lord,  I  go. 

Oh,  my  lost  prayer  ! 
I  searched  my  heart  and  soul  for  you,  and  lo  ! 

A  cross  was  there. 

Gently  and  lovingly  on  my  shoulder  laid 

By  Hand  Divine 
He  sayeth :   "  Best  for  thee  ;  be  not  afraid — 

A  cross  was  mine." 

Mary  Josephirie  Enright^   in  Irish  Monthly. 


THE  PERFECT  PLAN. 

LTHO'  I  lie  so  low  and  still 

Here  came  I  by  the  Master's  will ; 
He  smote  at  last  to  make  me  free, 
As  He  was  smitten  on  the  tree, 
And  nailed  there.     He  knew  of  old 
The  human  heart,  and  mine  is  cold. 
And  I  know  now,  that  all  we  gain 
Until  we  come  to  Him  is  vain. 
Thy  hands  have  never  wrought  a  deed, 
Thy  heart  has  never  known  a  need 
That  went  astray  in  His  great  plan 
Since  far  off  days  when  youth  began. 
And  in  that  vast  and  perfect  plan 
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Where  Time  is  but  an  empty  span 
Our  Master  waits.      He  knows  our  want, 
We  know  not  His — till  pale  and  gaunt 
With  weariness  of  Life  we  come 
And  say  to  Him,  "What  shall  I  be  ?" 
"Oh,  Master,  smite,  but  make  me  free," 
Perchance  in  those  far  worlds  to  see 
The  better  thing  we  sought  to  be. 

And  then  upon  thy  couch  lie  down, 

And  fold  the  hands  which  have  not  sown, 

And  as  thou  liest  there  alone, 

Perhaps  some  breath  from  seraph  blown 

As  soft  as  dew  upon  the  rose, 

Will  fall  upon  thee  at  Life's  close. 

And  thou  wilt  say,  At  last  !  At  last  ! 

All  pain  is  gain,  when  pain  is  past. 

Then  to  the  Master  once  again — 

Oh,  keep  my  heart  too  weak  to  pray ; 

I  ask  no  longer  questions  vain 

Of  Life  and  Love,  of  loss  and  gain, 

These  for  the  living  are  and  strong — 

I  go  to  Thee,  to  Thee  belong. 

Once  was  I  wakened  by  Thy  Light, 

Long  years  have  passed  and  now  the  night 

Takes  me  to  Thee,  I  am  content 

So  be  it  in  Thy  perfect  plan 

A  mansion  is,  where  I  am  sent 

To  dwell  among  the  innocent. 

R.  J.  in  Boston  Pilot. 
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THE  CABIN  ON  THE  MOOR. 


(From   "The  Shamrock.") 


'HE  day  had  been  dark  and  the  weather  indications 
heralded  a  fall  of  snow.  I  was  alone  on  a  mountainy 
road,  within  a  half  an  hour  or  less  of  nightfall,  and 
some  miles  distant  from  the  house  of  a  friend  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  Co.  Wicklow.  I  had  been  foolishly  tempted  to 
make  a  short  cut,  with  the  result  that  I  lost  my  way,  and  was 
now  endeavoring-  to  regain  it.  I  was  alone  and  on  foot  ;  just 
sufficiently  clad  for  a  brisk  winter  walk,  but  not  at  all  prepared 
for  a  snow-storm,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  I  had  not  seen  a 
human    habitation. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  the  road  stretched  a  moor,  relieved 
here  and  there  by  a  stunted  plantations,  and  beyond  this  on 
either  side  rose  a  chain  of  hills  that  looked  repellantly  sombre 
under  the  dull  leaden  sky.  The  road  in  front  of  me,  after  wind- 
ing for  a  mile  or  more,  disappeared  round  the  shoulder  of  a  steep 
mountain,  brown  and  bare,  save  for  a  few  pine  trees,  scarcely 
distinguishable  in  the  waning  light. 

While  I  was  mentally  calculating  what  time  it  would  take  me 
to  reach  this,  a  few  snow-flakes  fell.  This  spurred  me  on,  but  I 
had  not  advanced  more  than  forty  or  fifty  yards  when  the  snow 
began  to  fall  heavily,  so  that  I  could  not  see  more  than  a  few  feet 
ahead.  Fortunately  there  was  no  wind,  nevertheless  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  pursued  my  way,  and  after  a  while  a  feeling  of  lone- 
liness that  was  almost  dreadful  took  possession  of  me.  I  knew 
that  a  few  steps  to  the  right  or  left  might  precipitate  me  into  a 
bog-hole,  for  the  road  was  not  lined  with  fences  and  the  fallen 
snow  made  it  impossible  for  me  to  know  whether  I  was  walking 
on  the  hard  road.  I  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  proceed 
cautiously,  that  is  to  say  slowly,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  must 
have  been  travelling  for  an  hour  before  the  snow-fall  ceased.     But 
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the  clouds  still  covered  the  sky  and  it  was  impossible  to  discover 
where  I  was.  Suddenly  a  light,  such  as  might  come  through  a 
window  of  a  cabin,  caught  my  eye.  For  the  first  time  in  my  lite 
I  discovered  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  fascination.  Whether 
it  was  fear  or  hope,  or  both,  operated  on  my  mind  I  know  not, 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  if  death  were  lying  in  wait  for  me  I 
should  try  to  reach  that  light.  The  desire  to  reach  any  shelter 
under  the  circumstances  was  but  natural,  but  there  was  some- 
thing more  than  desire — something  that,  while  it  drew  me  for- 
ward irresistibly,  congealed  my  blood.  I  could  not  look  away 
from  the  light,  and  advanced  like  one  staring  with  unwinking 
eyes,  until  I  suddenly  stumbled  and  fell  up  against  the  wall  of  a 
small  cabin.  A  candle  was  burning  inside  the  single  pane  of 
glass  that  served  for  a  window.  I  tried  to  get  a  glimpse  into  the 
interior,  but  the  light  in  my  eyes  prevented  this.  The  strange 
feeling  which  until  then  had  possessed  me  had  almost  worn  off 
and  given  place  to  one  of  thankfulness  that  I  was  close  to  human 
fellowship  and  to  a  hospitality — which  I  knew  I  might  count  on 
however  poor  the  inmates  of  the  cabin  were. 

I  knocked  at  first  gently  and  then  briskly.  To  my  surprise 
there  was  no  response.  I  knocked  louder.  No  reply.  I  then 
lifted  the  latch  and  pushed  the  door.  It  gave  way,  and  I  found 
myself  in  a  one-roomed  cabin.  On  the  hearth  a  few  sods  of  turf 
nearly  burned  out,  and  scarcely  showing  a  red  gleam  through  the 
grey  ashes.  Then  I  heard  a  low  moan,  and  under  the  window 
stretched  along  the  wall,  was  a  truss  of  straw.  On  this  was  the 
wasted  figure  of  a  man  whose  sunken  cheeks  were  greyer  than  the 
ashes  on  the  hearth,  but  whose  eyes  flashed  like  live  coals.  I 
approached  the  bed  and  bent  over  him. 

Suddenly  he  put  forth  from  under  the  wretched  cover  a  skinny 
hand,  hot  with  fever. 

"  I  am  dyin,  dyin  !  "  he  cried,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  owe 
its  energy  to  tenor,  "and  I  can't  go,  I  can't  go  into  the  dark, 
lonesome  grave  with  the  secret  on  my  sowl.  I'm  afeard  of  him — 
afeard  of  her — Whist  !  whist  !  "  and  the  poor,  delirious  creature 
lifted  himself  up  on  his  elbow.  '!  Do  ye  hear  'em  callin'  outside  ? 
Do  ye  hear  'em  ?" 
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The  door  rattled,  and  the  candle  flame  flickered,  and  what 
seemed  like  the  wail  of  a  human  voice  crooned  round  the  cabin. 

"Ah,  they  are  cryin'  out  agin  me,  and  'tis  often  I  hard  them; 
but  I  shut  my  heart  agin  'em,  but  I  darn't  to-night,  for  I'm  dyin', 
dyin'." 

"  It  is  only  the  wind,"  I  said,  "the  wind  has  risen,  and  is 
crying-  across  the  moor." 

"  Do  ye  tell  me  it's  the  wind — the  wind  did  ye  say  ?  Ah,  no, 
no  !  Oh,  God,  it's  her  voice — the  colleen,  and  didn't  I  love  her, 
and  wasn't  it  because  I  loved  her  I — .  But  there  'tis  again,  and 
they  are  comin'  for  me  !  " — 

A  ruder  blast  of  wind  made  the  door  rattle  on  its  hinges,  and 
sweeping  down  the  chimney  scattered  the  ashes  on  the  hearth, 
and  extinguished  the  candle. 

"  Are  they  there  ?  Are  they  there  ?  "  cried  the  old  man  hoar- 
sely with  scant  breath.  "  It's  only  the  wind,"  I  answered, 
although  fear  was  gripping  at  my  heart  with  icy  fingers  ;  and 
taking  the  candle  from  the  window  I  bent  down  over  the  dying 
embers  and  tried  to  blow  them  into  flame.  After  a  while  I  succeed- 
ed and  relit  the  candle. 

"  Is  there  anyone  in  the  room  but  you  ?  Is  there  ?  Is  there  ? 
Tell  me  !  " 

No  I  answered,  in  a   voice  so  strange   that  it  startled  myself. 

"Then  boult  the  door,  boult  the  door,  I  must  get  it  off  my 
mind  before  they  come.  Are  ye  listenin'  ?  Man,  are  ye  listenin'  ?  " 
and  the  poor  creature  dragged  himself  into  a  sitting  position  in  the 
bed. 

His  eyes,  almost  baleful,  fastened  themselves  on  mine. 

"There's  a  stool  there;  there's  a  stool  there,"  he  went  on. 
"Draw  it  near  and  sit  down  beside  me." 

I  obeyed  almost  mechanically,  and  seeing  this,  he  lay  down 
on  the  pillow,  closed  his  eyes,  and  drew  two  or  three  long  ins- 
pirations. Then  he  again  stretched  out  his  wasted  hand  and 
caught  mine. 
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"  'Twas  in  the  time  of  the  troubles,"  he  began.  "  I  was  in 
the  yeos,  and  he  was  out  with  Michael  Dwyer.  We  were  sis- 
ters' children,  and  we  grew  up  together  like  two  brothers,  till  she 
came  between  us — not  that  'twas  her  fault,  poor  colleen,  for  sure 
no  one  that  set  eyes  on  her  could  help  lovin'  her.  But  she  fancied 
him  and  did  not  care  for  me.  He  was  a  wild,  harum-scarum  fel- 
low, and  his  talk  was  as  bright  and  as  rushing  as  a  stream  running 
down  the  hillside  of  a  summer  morning,  and  she  never  tired 
listenin'  to  him  ;  I  couldn't  talk  to  her  as  he  could,  and  I  allow 
that  I  was  not  his  equal  for  strength,  or  activity,  or  daring,  but  I 
would  have  plucked  my  eyes  out  at  a  word  from  her.  But  she 
gave  me  the  go-by  everywhere,  at  the  dance  or  the  fair,  and  hard- 
ly could  I  get  her  to  bid  me  the  time  of  day. 

"  But  all  that  was  before  the  troubles,  and  when  they  broke 
out  he  and  I  were  in  the  yeos  under  the  command  of  our  landlord, 
Captain  Y .  There  was  bad  work,  and  God  pardon  me  to- 
night for  the  share  I  took  in  it  ;  but  they  tould  us — I  mean  Cap- 
tain Y and  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen — that  if  we  did  not   put 

down  the  United  men  they  would  put  us  down,  and  not  leave  us 
hearth  or  roof.  And  so  we  hounded  and  harried  them,  and  many's 
the  house  I  fired  with  my  own  hand,  and  sure  for  months  there 
never  was  a  night  in  Wicklow  that  was  not  reddened  with  the 
blaze  of  a  burning  homestead.  And  the  night  came  when  we  got 
orders  to  burn  the  house  where  she  lived,  and  to  consign  it  to  the 
flames,  for  her  father  was  suspected,  rightly,  I  believe,  of  being 
a  United  man.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  my  cousin  and 
rival  was  missin',  but  this  gave  me  little  concern,  for  now  I  was 
glad  of  it.  I  believed  my  chance  had  come  at  last.  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  company  that  had  been  ordered  for  the  duty  of  this 
particular  night.  I  possessed  sufficient  authority  over  them  to 
satisfy  me  that  they  would  implicitly  obey  me  even  if  I  should  call 
on  them  to  act  leniently  and  permit  the  Occupants  of  the  doomed 
house  to  go  unscathed. 

11  I  determined,  however,  to  exact  my  own  terms  and  that 
before  the  sun  rose  on  the  following  morning  Nora  Favey  should 
be  my  bride.  The  night  was  dark,  so  dark  that  we  could  not  see 
a  dozen    yards  before    us,   but  we    knew  our  way    and    arrived  at 
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midnight  at  our  destination.  The  whitewashed  walls  of  the  house 
showed  faintly,  but  no  light  was  anywhere  visible.  I* set  my  men 
around  the  house  so  that  no  one  could  escape.  Then  I  hammered 
at  the  door  and  called  on  the  inmates  to  open  in  the  king's  name. 

"  I  heard  a  rustling  inside,  and  someone  approached  the  door 
with  the  intention  of  opening  it,  I  thought  ;  but  I  found  it  was 
only  for  the  purpose  of  further  securing  it  against  me,  and  that  a 
barricade  was  being  erected. 

"  If  you  do  not  open  I  shall  fire  the  house,'  I  shouted,  but 
my  threat  had  no  effect.  Some  of  the  yeos  had  lighted  a  sod  of 
turf,  and  were  about  'applying  it  to  the  thatch  when  I  stopped 
them,  and  bade  them  fire  instead  a  stack  of  corn  in  the  haggard 
that  was  close  to  the  house.  I  hoped  this  wrould  be  sufficient 
warning  and  compel  surrender. 

"The  corn  readily  caught  fire,  and  in  the  glare  we  all  stood 
out  distinctly.  Again  I  hammered  at  the  door,  and  I  had  iust 
ceased  when  there  was  a  rattle  of  musketry.  I  saw  several  of  my 
men  fall  like  nine  pins,  and  the  rest  scattered  like  frightened  sheep. 
I  turned  round  to  find  myself  face  to  face  with  my  rival,  no  longer 
in  the  uniform  of  the  yoes,  but  wearing  a  green  jacket,  and  in  his 
hat  the  rebel  colours.      His  pistol  was  at  my  head. 

"  '  Hunt  those  fellows  down,'  he  cried  to  his  companions. 
1  Leave  this  man  to  me.' 

"  With  a  wild  shout  they  rushed  on  after  the  fugitives,  and 
my  rival  and  I  stood  there  together  in  the  glow  of  the  burning 
straw. 

"  'Open,  Nora  !   It  is  I,'  he  said. 

"  At  once  the  bolts  and  bars  were  undone,  and  the  door  was 
drawn  back. 

"/Come,'  he  said,  taking  me  by  the  arm.  And  before  I 
well  knew  how  it  had  happened,  I  was  in  the  room  where  Nora, 
her  father,  and  some  other  relatives  were.  Nora  flung  herself 
into  my  cousin's  arms. 

"The  sight  maddened  me.  Rage,  jealousy,  and  despair  made 
me  for  the  moment  a  veritable  madman.  My  cousin  had  not 
disarmed  me  when    he  took  me,  as   it  were,  prisoner   and   led  me 
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into  the  house.  My  pistols  I  had  left  in  my  holsters,  but  I  carried 
a  short  sword  or,  rather,  dagger  hanging  in  my  belt.  This  I 
drew  and  struck  at  my  cousin,  while  Nora  was  still  in  his  arms. 
The  blood  spurted  from  his  back  out  on  to  her  face.  I  thought  I 
had  done  for  him  and  I  fled. 

"  But  I  was  mistaken.  The  stiff  collar  of  his  uniform  caused 
the  blade  of  the  dagger  to  swerve,  and  only  a  flesh  wound,  long, 
but  not  deep,  had  been  inflicted,  and  I  learned  to  my  mortifica- 
tion, in  the  course  of  a  week  or  two,  that  my  rival  had  recovered, 
and  was  again  with  the  rebels  on  the  mountains,  and  that  Nora 
Favey  had  become  his  wife.  • 

"  There  was  now  only  one  thought  in  my  mind — to  track  my 
rival  and  his  bride.  The  next  time  my  blow  would  be  surer — the 
next  time  I  would  strike  at  two,  not  one,  and  would  strike  home." 

"  But  months  passed,  and  although  at  times  I  was  on  their 
track,  I  was  unable  to  come  up  with  them.  My  cousin  was  a 
mountaineer  bred  and  born,  and  knew  every  glen  and  cave,  ay, 
every  hole  that  would  hide  a  fox,  in  the  mountainy  districts,  but 
though  I  was  again  and  again  disappointed,  I  never  tired.  I 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  more  successful  if  I  had  set  others  on 
his  track  ;  but  I  wanted  to  have  my  vengeance  all  to  myself,  for  I 
lived  for  vengeance — vengeance  I" 

Here  the  old  man  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
and  he  fell  back  on  his  wretched  bed,  and  it  seemed  for  a  moment 
as  if  he  was  about  to  expire. 

I  looked  round  the  miserable  room  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  medicine  or  drink  of  any  kind.  He  appeared 
to  divine  what  was  passing  through  my  mind,  and  when  his  fit  of 
coughing  ceased  he  pointed  to  a  black  bottle  that  was  close  to  the 
fireplace. 

I  took  this  and  smelt  it.  It  was  poteen.  I  put  it  to  his  lips. 
He  took  but  little  of  it,  but  the  little  seemed  to  revive  him  some 
what.  Then  he  strained  his  ears,  as  if  listening  intently,  and 
when  the  door  shook  before  a  blast  of  wind  he  trembled  like  an 
aspen. 

"  It  is  but  the  wind,"   I  said,  by  way  of  reassuring  him. 
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(l  Whisper  !"  said  he  to  me,  in  a  low,  eager  voice.  "  Do  ye 
think  ye  could  hear  the  feet  of  the  dead  walking  across  the 
snow  ?  " 

The  question  made  my  blood  freeze,  but  I  answered  boldly — 

"  The  dead  do  not  walk,  these  are  but  idle  superstitions." 
"  Do  you  believe  that — do   you  believe  that?  "  he  cried,  with 

fervent  anxiety?   "  Ah,  but  you  never  killed  ;  you  never  murdered 

— but  what  is  that  ?     Do  you  not  hear  ?  " 

11  Only  the  cry  of  a  curlew,"  I  said,  and  then,  less  from  curio- 
sity than  from  a  desire  to  stop  these  gruesome  questions,  I  asked 
him  if  he  were  forgetting  the  story. 

"  No,  no,  I  must  tell  it — I  must  tell  it — I  must  tell  it  before  I 
go — but  where's  this  I  was.  Well,  I  tracked  them  and  tracked 
them.  In  a  skirmish  with  the  rebels  in  the  Glen  of  Imale  my  rival 
fell  wounded  into  my  hands.  His  men  were  driven  off,  as  our 
numbers  were  superior  to  theirs. 

"  I  bent  over  him,  and  his  eyes  met  mine. 

"  '  Save  me  for  Nora's  sake  !'  he  cried. 

11  My  answer  was  to  plunge  my  dagger  into  his  throat.  This 
time  the  blood  spurted  into  my  face.  This  time  I  had  struck 
home.  He  died  without  a  groan.  But  his  starin'  eyes  seemed  to 
burn  into  me,  and  they  have  haunted  me  ever  since. 

"  I  left  his  corpse  where  he  had  fallen,  but  my  task  was  not 
yet  done.  I  had  yet  to  seek  out  Nora,  and  now  a  wild  hope 
danced  before  my  eyes  that  I  yet  might  make  her  mine. 

"  That  very  evenin',  by  a  strange  accident,  I  found  her  hidin' 
place.  It  was  a  cave  ot  fair  size,  the  entrance  to  which  was  con- 
cealed by  a  clump  of  turf.  I  noticed  a  blue  smoke  risin'  from  it. 
I  spurred  my  horse  against  the  turf  heap.  It  gave  way,  and 
showed  the  entrance.  I  entered.  On  a  bed  of  leaves  in  one 
corner  lay  a  woman.  It  was  Nora.  Beside  her  breast  was  the 
head  of  a  baby — 

"  I — I — but  I  can't  go  on.  You  must  guess  the  rest.  There 
was  also  in  the  cave,  which  was  lighted  by  a  cleft  in  the  top,  an 
old  woman,  makin'  three  in  all.     When    I    left  the  cave  I   left  be- 
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hind  me  three   corpses But  whist  !  whist  !   don't  you   hear  the 

feet  of  the  dead  ?     They  are  comin',  they  are  comin'." 

I  tried  to  reassure  him,  and  begged  him  to  sue  for  mercy  and 
forgiveness,  but  he  only  replied  by  moans — 

"  They  are  comin'.      Don't  you  hear  them  ?  " 

The  wind  had  risen  to  a  gale,  and  it  seemed  every  moment  as 
if  the  door  would  be  blown  in  off  its  hinges.  The  candle,  too,  was 
almost  burned  out.  Suddenly  a  fiercer  blast  struck  the  house, 
howling  like  a  wild  beast.     As  it  did,  the  door  was  shot  in. 

"  She's  come  !   she's  come  !  "  screamed  the  dying  man. 

I  recoiled  a  step  in  terror.  On  the  floor  was  standing  a 
woman  with  dishevelled  hair.  She  stretched  her  bare  arms  in  the 
direction  ot  the  man,  uttered  a  wild  mocking  laugh,  and  then  dis- 
appeared into  the  night.  ' 

I  turned  towards  the  old  man.  His  mouth  was  open,  his 
eyes  staring,  in  his  face  there  was  an  inexpressible  look  of  horror. 
He  was  dead  ! 

I  rushed  to  the  door  and  peered  out  into  the  night.  I  saw, 
or  thought  I  saw,  a  black  object  in  the  distance  moving  swiftly 
over  the  snow,  but  I  could  not  satisfy  myself  of  this. 

I  stepped  back  into  the  house.  The  candle  was  now  flicker- 
ing, in  another  moment  it  would  go  out.  To  remain  in  the  dark 
alone  with  the  dead  yeo  was  too  much  for  my  nerves.  Better,  I 
said,  face  the  inhospitable  night.  I  took  my  chance  of  keeping  to 
the  road  way,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  found  myself  once  more 
close  to  a  human  dwelling.  It  was  the  house  of  a  small  farmer. 
Here  I  got  a  cordial  welcome.  I  told  them  of  the  death  of  the  old 
yeo,  but  nothing  of  his  story.  I  told  also  of  the  apparition  of  the 
woman. 

"  He  ought  to  have  been  shot  long  ago,  the  ould  murderer," 
was  one  of  the  mildest  remarks  called  forth  by  my  news.  The 
woman,  they  told  me,  must  have  been  poor  'Moll  of  the  Ribbons', 
a  half-witted  creature,  fond  of  wandering  on  wild  nights.  I  con- 
fess the  explanation  was  a  relief  to  me,  for  I  fear  I  had  begun  to 
share  the  old  yeo's  belief,  and  that  the  feet  of  the  dead  had  walked 
across  the  snow. 
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CENTRAL  CANADA  EXHIBITION. 


HERE  is  perhaps  no  more  appropriate  season  than  the 
present  for  the  appearance  of  an  article  on  this  most 
interesting-  and  beneficial  public  institution.  Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions  are  the  natural  attractions  of  this 
month  in  almost  every  Province  and  State  in  North  America. 
Autumn  is  chosen  for  it  is  the  time  when  all  the  products  of  the 
farm  are  gathered  and  fresh  ;  and  from  the  almost  endless  variety 
and  limitless  quantity  grown  the  best  is  chosen  to  be  placed  on 
public  exhibition.  When  in  our  fertile  Canada  we  visit  the  Exhi- 
bitions we  feel  like  pitying  Malthus,  and  think  he  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  making  the  calculations  from  which  he  evolved 
his  famous  theory  on  population,  had  he  been  granted  the  pri- 
vilege we  enjoy.  We  see  such  abundance  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  fear  the  future  will  ever  find  us  unable  to  provide  for  ourselves. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  E.  McMahon,  the  genial 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Canada  Exhibition  Association,  the 
writer  has  been  furnished  a  good  opportunity  to  compare  the 
various  Fairs  and  Exhibitions  that  take  place  this  autumn  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Even  from  far  away 
Buenos  Aires  comes  a  catalogue  of  "The  3rd  International  Exhi- 
bition of  Live  Stock"  held  in  that  place  "from  the  8th  to  the  18th 
September  1898."  What  an  opportunity  for  a  person  given  to 
instituting-  comparisons  !  Beginning  with  Canada  we  find  special 
encouragement  given  to  Live  Stock,  Agriculture,  Horticulture, 
Dairy  Products  and  Utensils,  Ladies'  Work  (fancy  and  useful), 
Fine  Arts  and  Industrial  Arts,  Economic  Minerals  (collections  of 
these  properly  named  and  classified),  Agricultural  Implements, 
Miscellaneous  Manufactures,  Textile  Fabrics.  Each  Province  or 
State  offers  special  inducements  for  the  products  peculiar  to  it  ; 
thus,  in  Nova  Scotia  large  premiums  are  offered  for  Fish  and 
Fishing-Tackle  ;  in  Manitoba,  for  W7heat  and  Farm  products  ; 
North  Carolina,  for  Cotton,  Tobacco,  Rice.  In  this  state  Cotton 
is  the  first  on  the  list  and  to  it  is  given  the  larg-est  premium,  the 
book  reading   "Best   bale  of  Cotton,   $15,"  Tobacco  comes  next 
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with  "Best  twenty  pounds  bright  lemon  wrappers,  $5."  W7heat 
is  "  Best  bushel,  $2  and  $1."  Central  Canada  gives  "$3,  $2 
and  $1,"  North  Carolina  gives  $2  and  $1  for  Rice  and  $2  for 
Peanuts.  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  greatest  grazing 
districts  in  the  world  has  room  for  no  other  department  than  Live 
Stock.  No  Agricultural  Products,  no  Fine  Arts,  no  Ladies'  Work, 
no  Manufactures !  At  once  we  note  an  ominous  difference  in  the 
Prize  Lists,  which  seem  to  tell  us  either  that  the  Directors  take 
no  interest  in  encouraging  these  products,  or  that  there  is  no 
competition  in  them.  The  latter  alternative  would  indicate  these 
industries  to  be  at  a  very  low  standard  of  excellence.  It  may  be 
that  there  are  Art  Exhibitions  at  other  periods  of  the  year,  a  state 
of  affairs  which  would  indicate  that  they  are  in  advance  of  us. 
On  this  the  writer  is  not  sufficiently  well  informed  to  pronounce 
judgment.  We  must  note  however  that  this  is  their  Spring  Fair 
at  which  we  cannot  expect  Agriculture  to  take  a  prominent  part, 
but  why  should  not  Arts  and  Manufactures  ? 

To  many,  an  Exhibition  is  merely  a  good  opportunity  of  see- 
ing large  crowds,  and  witnessing  the  greatest  number  of  sights  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  To  others  it  is  a  means  of  making 
money.  They  have  exhibits  that  are  sure  to  capture  the  best 
prizes,  so  they  travel  from  one  Exhibition  to  another  gathering  in 
the  dollars  by  exhibiting  and  selling  their  products.  They  start 
on  their  annual  trip  with  the  first  great  Fair  and  return  when  the 
last  one  is  ended.  By  this  time  many  have  all  their  exhibits  sold. 
They  are  pedlars  with  this  difference  that  instead  of  selling  pins 
and  needles  for  a  cent,  they  sell  Heavy  Draughts,  and  High 
Steppers,  Ayrshires  and  Durhams,  for  hundreds  of  dollars.  At- 
tractions in  the  form  of  Balloon  Ascensions,  Parachute  Leaps, 
Diving  Horses,  Fireworks,  Acrobatic  performances,  foimthe  draw- 
ing cards  for  a  large  number  of  young  people,  and  many  older 
ones  may  be  considered  young  on  this  score.  Tradesmen  take 
this  opportunity  to  make  a  grand  display  of  their  goods  in  some 
prominent  part  of  the  Main-Building.  It  is  their  cheapest  and  best 
advertisement,  being  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  their  goods  as  in 
the  papers,  but  the  articles  themselves  arranged  in  the  most 
artistic  ways  known  to  a  professional  Decorator. 
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The  real  object  of  an  Exhibition,  however,  is  not  thest,  side 
attractions  It  is  not  "The  Siege  of  Delhi  "  or  "The  Diving- 
Horses  ",  it  is  the  magnificent  display  of  the  resources  of  the 
Country.  It  is  to  give  public  rewards  to  those  who  have  been 
toiling  daily  to  produce  the  best  results  in  their  Live  Stock,  their 
Agricultural  Products,  their  handiwork.  It  is  an  encouragement 
in  the  form  ot  premiums  for  work  well  discharged,  directly  for 
themselves,  but  indirectly  for  the  advancement  of  the  country. 
What  words  of  praise  are  not  due  to  those  who  devote  their  time 
and  labor  for  the  maintenance  and  prosperity  of  these  great  Asso- 
ciations. Among  these  should  be  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr.  Wm. 
Hutchison,  M.P.  who  has  displayed  such  whole-souled  devoted- 
ness  for  the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  the  Central  Canada 
Exhibition  Association.  Through  his  untiring  efforts  in  its  behalf, 
it  has  become  one  of  the  foremost  Associations  in  the  Dominion, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  in  its  interests  that  he  may  continue  many 
years  to  fill  the   Presidential  chair. 

The  Officers  include  a  President,  two  Vice-Presidents,  Sec- 
retary, Treasurer,  and  twenty-four  Directors  besides  about  forty 
Honorary  Directors,  a  Solicitor  and  two  Auditors.  The  duties  of 
the  President  are  onerous  during  these  years  when  so  many  im- 
portant improvements  are  being  rmde.  He  has  overseen  within 
the  last  three  years  the  expenditure  of  $130,000  in  improvements. 
This  year  a  new  steel-frame  Main-Building  has  been  put  up  at  an 
expense  of  $80,000  and  the  President  has  for  a  great  part  of  the 
time  personally  supervised  its  construction.  This  along  with 
supeiintending  the  other  improvements  in  levelling  and  beautifying 
the  grounds  has  not  been  accomplished  without  many  sacrifices. 
The  Treasurer's  duties  consist  in  looking  after  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  Association,  During  the  week  of  the  Fair  he  is  a 
busy  man,  for  all  the  gate  receipts  must  be  looked  after  by  him. 
He  is  aided  in  his  task  by  a  large  staff  of  competent  and  respon- 
sible men. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  difficult  positions  to  fill,  since  it 
requires  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  minutest  details  of  the 
whole  work,  is  that  of  Secretary  of  the  Association.  There  are 
so  many   departments  that   must  come   under  his  personal  super- 
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vision  that  for  weeks  before,  and  till  the  end  of,  the  Fair  he  is  one 
of  the  busiest  of  men.  He  must  possess  many  good  qualities 
who  would  be  a  competent  man  for  the  position.  Especially  must 
he  be  obliging-  and  patient,   steady  and  methodical. 

For  weeks  before  the  date  of  opening  the  Secretary's  corres- 
pondence swells  to  such  dimensions  that  the  post-man  feels 
relieved  when  he  has  disburdened  himself  at  the  secretariate.  No 
man  has  greater  reason  than  he  to  thank  William  Pitman  for  his 
great  invention.  Instead  of  writing  be  merely  dictates  his  letters, 
and  the  stenographer,  that  maker  of  mysterious-looking  hooks 
and  curves,  takes  them  down.  The  clicking  of  the  type-writer 
is  heard  for  a  short  while  and  a  beautifully  type-written  letter 
then  appears  to  which  he  has  nothing  to  add  but  his  signature. 
Should  the  letter  be  one  of  importance  it  is  copied  into  the  Letter- 
Book  before  being  mailed.  The  Secretary  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  an  extraordinary  memory.  Of  the  many  acres  devoted  to 
spaces  of  14  x  16  rented  to  individuals  during  the  week  of  the 
Exhibition  he  is  thought  to  keep  a  mental  record.  Some 
say  :  "  I  want  the  same  space  as  last  year,"  and  expect  him  to 
answer  off-handed:  "Yes,  you  had  the  1 6th  space  in  the  11th 
row,  section  E  on  the  South-East  of  the  old  Main-Building;  but 
since  it  is  torn  down  the  spaces  are  changed,  and  that  one  is 
now  the  19th  in  row  22  of  section  G.  Let  me  see.  ...  It  is  not 
yet  rented  ;  so  you  may  have  it  at  $30."  As  well  try  to  learn 
Webster's  Dictionary  by  rote.  The  Secretary  does  not  allot  the 
spaces.  He  sells  the  "Privileges"  but  the  Superintendent  on 
the  grounds  chooses  the  space  to  be  occupied  by  these  venders  of 
small  wares,  refreshments,  etc.,  as  also  the  location  for  tents  to 
exhibit  such  wonders  as  six-legged  calves  and  other  monsters. 
There  is  one  applicant  for  space  who  is  never  allowed  admittance 
on  the  ground  ;  he  is  the  gambler.  The  law  on  that  point  reads 
as  follows  :  "  No  person  shall  carry  on,  or  assist,  or  aid  in  car- 
rying on  any  kind  of  gambling,  or  any  game  of  chance  at  any 
agricultural,  horticultural,  live  stock,  or  industrial  exhibition  or 
fair,  or  within  half  a  mile  thereof."  The  person  infringing  this 
law  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  "  not  less  than  $20  besides  costs  and 
not  more  than  $100  besides  costs." 
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The  Secretary  must  make  arrangements,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  "The  Attractions'  Committee,"  for  all  attractions, 
music,  etc.  This  brings  him  an  extra  amount  of  labor,  as  all 
correspondence  regarding  engagements  must  pass  through  his 
hands. 

But  the  heaviest  part  of  the  work  is  the  receiving  of  entries, 
or  the  names  of  all  articles  properly  classified,  to  be  placed  on 
exhibition.  The  Exhibitor's  Number  must  be  entered  opposite 
each  prize  number  competed  for  and  a  ticket  made  out  for  each 
article.  For  each  article  in  Horticulture,  Poultry,  Dairy  Products, 
Ladies'  Useful  and  Fancy  Work,  Fine  Arts,  Numismatics  and 
Philately  a  ticket  like  the  following  must  be  written.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  exhibit  to  be  in  Ladies'  Work  ;  it  would  be  class  9. 
Fancy  Work  is  section  61  :  Useful  Work  would  be  section  62. 
The  Prize  Numbers  in  the  former  run  from  969  to  1051  ;  in  sec. 
62,  from  1052  to  1099.  Let  the  Exhibitors  No.  be  570.  If  the 
article  were  Kensington  Embroidery  the  Prize  No.  is  1002  and  the 
ticket  would  read : 


1898  -  OTTAWA  -  1898  No.  570, 

I  CHIDI  EXHIBITION  ASSOCIATION 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Class  9 Section  61 Prize  JNo.  1002 

A  rticle,   Kensington  Embroidery 


Exhibitor }  Miss  Jemima  Blank 

(Residence,  44  (Blank  St.,  Blankville,  Ont. 

This  Ticket  must  be  fastened  securely  to  the 
Exhibit,  and  remain  there  during-  Exhibition,  or  no 
Prize  will  be  paid. 

E.  McMAHON,  Secretary. 

The  Ticket. 


1898. 

No.  570 

Ctass  9 

Section  61 

Prize  No.  1002 

Exhibitor  detach 
and  retain  this 
check,  which 

must  be  present- 
ed on  taking-  a- 
way  the  exhibit. 
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This  ticket  must  be  placed  within  the  following-  envelope  and 
sealed  ;  and  the  two,  all  but  the  "  check  "  as  will  be  afterwards 
explained,  are  firmly  fixed  to  the  exhibit. 


No.  570. 

This  Envelope  must  not  be  removed  until  Judges 
have  made  their  Awards. 

Afterwards   to  be    removed  by   Supt.  in  charge  of 
Department. 

Class  Q Section  61 (Prize  JVo.  1002 

A  rticle,  Kensington  Embroidery 

Please  Attach  to  Exhibit. 

The  Envelope. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  ticket  bears  the  name  and  address 
of  the  exhibitor.  The  reason  for  this  form  of  ticket  is  readily  un- 
derstood. After  the  judging  is  over  the  Exhibitor  may  have  the 
envelope  torn  off  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  and 
his  name  appears.  The  reader  will  note  that  the  right  hand 
upper  corner  of  the  ticket  contains  the  Exhibitor's  Number  along 
with  the  class,  section,  and  prize  number  of  the  exhibit  as  does 
also  the  main  body  of  the  ticket  ;  also  that  there  is  a  dotted  line 
marking  off  that  corner.  This  line  is  perforated,  making  it  easy 
to  detach.  The  corresponding  corner  of  the  envelope  is  cut  off 
allowing  this  corner  to  protrude.  When  the  Exhibitor  receives 
his  tickets  he  detaches  this  corner  and  it  serves  as  the  "  check" 
for  his  goods.  When  an  Exhibitor,  as  often  happens  in  Horticul- 
ture, Poultry  or  Ladies'  Work,  sends  in  from  fifty  to  one  hundred 
entries  one  can  easily  conceive  the  amount  of  work  done  in  making 
out  these  double  tickets. 
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The  question  as  to  how  the  Exhibitor's  Number  is  allotted 
now  comes  up.  There  are  four  entry  books,  one  each  for  Live 
Stock,  Agricultural  Products,  Ladies'  Work  and  Fine  Arts,  and 
for  Agricultural  Implements.  When  a  stock-raiser,  for  instance, 
makes  an  entry,  his  name  is  entered  in  the  Live  Stock  book 
according  to  the  index.  Each  line  where  names  are  written  has  a 
special  number  throughout  the  four  books,  so  that  each  name  is 
opposite  a  different  number  :  this  is  the  Exhibitor's  Number  and 
stands  for  his  name  throughout  the  Exhibition  in  whatever  de- 
partments he  may  exhibit.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  each  ' 'check" 
differs  from  the  others  in  this  number  at  least,  though  it  may  cor- 
respond in  Class,  Section  and  Prize  No.  with  fifty  others.  There 
is  thus  no  misunderstanding  when  the  goods  are  claimed  at  the 
closing  of  the  Exhibition.  For  all  other  exhibits  than  those 
mentioned,  viz  : — for  Live  Stock,  Agricultural  Products  (except 
Horticulture),  Machinery,  and  Manufactures  another  ticket  is 
used.  It  is  merely  a  tag  containing  the  Exhibitor's  Number,  the 
Class,  Section,  and  Prize  No.  along  with  the  name  of  the  article. 
There  is  much  less  work  in  making  these  out,  as  the  names  of 
the  Exhibitor  does  not  appear  and  there  is  no  corresponding  en- 
velope. The  following  is  the  form  ;  it  somewhat  resembles  the 
former  "  inside  "  ticket,  but  has  no  "  check  "  in  the  corner. 


1898.  No.  2gg. 

Central  Canada  exhibition  Association* 

OTTAWA,  ONT. 

Class  1 Section  3 Pi  ize  JVo.  25. 

Article,  (Pair  Matched  high-steppers 

Exhibitor , 

(Residence 

This  Ticket  must  be  fastened  securely  to  the  Article,  and  remain 
there  during  the  Exhibition,  or  no  Prize  will  be  paid. 
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Exhibitors  sometimes  do  not  come  with  their  exhibits.  In 
that  case  they  address  them,  after  fixing-  the  tickets  firmly  to 
the  articles,  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Department  in  which 
they  intend  to  compete  ;  and  such  care  is  exercised  that  nothing 
is  ever  lost.  Some  manifest  less  faith  in  the  officers  and  even 
bring  the  goods  to  the  office  to  make  their  entries.  This  of  course 
is  a  very  useless  procedure.  The  entries  are  made  and  the  owners 
simply  have  to  carry  the  articles  home  and  wait  till  the  opening 
of  the  Fair  to  bring  them  to  the  grounds.  Others  are  more  cau- 
tious and  wish  to  know  against  whom  they  must  compete.  Of 
course  this  information  is  refused  ;  all  they  can  be  told  is  to  make 
their  entries  and  take  their  chances. 

Entrance  to  the  ground  is  all  by  tickets  of  which  there  are 
several  kinds  ;  Members'  tickets  which  cost  $5  ;  Complimentaries 
which  are  very  desirable  and  which  are  given  only  to  Directors, 
benefactors,  and  prominent  men  in  the  government,  militia  and 
city  council  ;  Press  Complimentaries  given  to  newspaper  reporters; 
Judges'  tickets,  the  most  desirable  as  they  entitle  the  receiver  to 
a- daily  lunch  at  Ashe's,  and  Exhibitors'  and  Attendants'  passes. 
The  Exhibitor's  passes  are  given  to  Exhibitors  only,  and  to  those 
in  particular  whose  entry  fees  amount  to  $1.50  or  more,  or  who 
pay  up  the  difference  between  their  fees  and  that  sum.  The  At- 
tendants' ticket  is  given  to  men  employed  by  stock-raisers,  ma- 
chinery men,  and  to  laborers  on  the  grounds.  No  ticket  is 
transferable  though  men  are  known  to  have  given  and  even  sold 
them.  A  judge  is  known  to  have  given  his  ticket  to  a  friend,  he 
himself  having  to  leave  the  city  on  business.  The  receiver,  not 
content  with  coming  in  free  at  the  gate,  had  the  audacity  to  come 
to  the  Secretary  for  lunch-tickets.  The  Secretary,  however,  knew 
all  the  judges  personally. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  ticket?"   he  asked. 

"  It  is  mine,  I  judged  in  class ,  section ." 

"  There  must  be  something  wrong  as  I  know  the  man  who 
judged  in  that  class,  and  you  are  not  he." 

"Don't  I  know  I  judged  that  class?  You  should  know  me, 
I  am  ." 
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"  I  don't  know  you.      Now  be  honest  ;   tell  me  how  you  came 
by  that  ticket." 

"Well,  since   you  are   so smart,  you   can  find    out   for 

yourself." 

He  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  out.  The  ticket  of  course, 
was  confiscated.  In  another  instance  an  Exhibitor  sold  his  ticket 
for  twenty-five  cents.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  Treasurer, 
all  unknown  to  the  parties  concerned,  was  a  witness  of  the 
transaction.  Mr.  Bate  secured  the  seller's  name,  and  when  later 
the  man  wrote  for  his  prize  money,  amounting-  to  about  $75,  the 
Secretary  replied  saying  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  yet  been  sent 
the  prize-winner's  receipt.  "But  I  have  not  received  my  money" 
the  worthy  wrote  back.  "  Well,  some  man  presented  your  ticket, 
and  what  was  I  to  do  ?"  returned  the  Secretary.  The  upshot  of 
it  was  that  the  man  had  to  admit  everything-,  upon  which  the 
amount  of  his  prize  money  was  forwarded  to  him.  Needless  to 
say  he  does  not  come  to  the  Central  Canada  Exhibition  any  more. 

The  week  of  the  Exhibition  is  one  of  bustle  and  excitement. 
For  weeks  before  hand  the  small  boy  has  been  on  the  lookout  and 
has  been  promising"  himself  a  good  time.  His  bank  has  been 
steadily  becoming  heavier  ;  he  will  not  touch  it  till  the  morning  of 
the  opening.  Then  his  respect  for  its  treasure  ceases  ;  one  by 
one  he  shakes  out  the  coins  with  the  intention  of  using  them  all  in 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  Many  grown  persons  are  still  small  boys 
in  this  respect.  The  grounds  are  covered  with  them  ;  their  eyes 
are  hungry  for  sights.  They  are  so  eager  to  see  that  they  ^o 
about  it  as  though  they  could  take  in  everything  with  one  great 
look,  or  here  and  there  seeing  the  same  things  over  again. 
Others,  however,  adopt  a  method  to  visit  the  Fair.  They  proceed 
systematically  from  class  to  class,  section  to  section,  and  see 
everything  worth  seeing.  They  derive  benefit,  and  possess  clear 
notions  about  the  whole  Exhibition. 

The  first  two  days,  namely :  Friday  and  Saturday,  are  spent 
in  placing  the  articles  to  the  best  advantage,  and  Monday  is  the 
real  opening.  The  Fair  lasts  till  Friday  ;  for  on  Saturday,  the 
last  day,    the   exodus   begins,    and    the     Exhibition   loses   all    the 
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beauty  acquired   by  the   charming  order  in    which   everything"  was 
disposed. 

Daily  the  Grand  Stand  is  crowded  to  overflowing-,  for  before 
it  the  Live  Stock  must  be  passed  in  procession  after  having  been 
judged  in  the  li  rings  ",  places  set  apart  for  this  purpose.  Nightly 
it  is  filled.  More  than  20,000  people  each  evening  witness  the 
magnificent  fire-works  display  which  is  the  chief  attraction  secured 
annually  by  the  energetic  "attractions  committee."  The  stand, 
also,  is  the  most  advantageous  spot  from  which  to  see  the  asto- 
nishing feats  of  the  acrobats,  the  laughter-provoking  antics  of  the 
clowns,  and  to  hear  the  singing  of  the  best  minstrels  that  can  be 
secured. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  is  a  busy  place  during  these  days. 
The  tickets  in  all  cases  made  out  once  have  in  many  instances  to 
be  written  over  again.  They  have  been  lost,  were  left  at  home, 
never  received,  etc.  ;  and  the  poor  clerk  has  to  re-write  these  to 
make  up  for  someone's  negligence.  Then  questions  innumerable 
and  as  various  in  kind  as  the  exhibits  themselves,  have  to  be 
answered.  The  Judges'  Books  have  to  be  prepared.  All  the 
Exhibitors  have  had  their  Exhibitor's  Numbers  entered  opposite 
the  Prize  Number  for  which  they  are  competing.  These  numbers 
must,  now  that  the  entries  have  ceased  coming  in,  be  transferred 
into  the  Judges'  Books  which  are  exact  counterparts  of  one  sec- 
tion or  more  of  the  four  large  Entry  Books  already  mentioned. 
The  judges  take  their  books  and  go  about  each  in  his  own  depart- 
ment. Having  decided  which  articles  take  the  prizes  they  make 
their  awards  and  enter  the  Exhibitor's  Number  in  the  award 
column  opposite  each  Prize  Number,  and  then  place  First, 
Second,  and  Third  Prize  Cards  respectively  on  the  articles  judged 
worthy  of  these  distinctions.  And  as  the  judging  is  all  done 
during  the  first  few  days,  the  winners  have  a  chance  to  satisfy 
their  vanity  by  having  the  envelopes  torn  off,  thus  exposing  their 
names  to  the  public. 

There  is  something  remarkable  in  the  Prize  Cards  for  the  Live 
Stock.  In  the  Horse  Class  the  First  Prize  card  is  red  and  the 
Second,  blue,  while  for  the  badges  the  First  is  blue  and  the  Second 
red.     The  Third  Prize  card  is  green  while  the  corresponding  badge 
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is  yellow.  Why  the  First  and  Second  Prize  colors  should  be 
interchanged  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained  to  the 
writer. 

When  the  great  processions  are  ended,  when  the  "  Pro- 
fessor "  has  folded  his  baloon,  when  the  wax-works  and  the  cine- 
matograph have  received  their  last  visitor,  when  the  last  rocket 
has  been  sent  sky-ward  and  the  "  Siege  of  Delhi  "  has  been  pre- 
sented for  the  last  time  to  an  enthusiastic  Grand  Stand,  when  the 
last  admirer  has  bidden  good-bye  to  the  Art  department,  when  in 
a  word,  the  Exhibition  has  come  to  an  end,  every  body  deserts 
the  grounds  as  though  they  were  a  plague-spot.  Nothing  remains 
to  show  that  tens  of  thousands  of  busy  people  have  been  there  but 
the  paper  littered  about,  the  marks  of  myriads  of  footsteps,  and 
the  reports  kept  in  the  news-papers  and  the  books  of  the  asso- 
ciation. 

But  the  work  in  the  office  is  not  finished  :  there  still  remains 
the  task  of  adding  the  Prize-moneys.  This  is  a  tedious  under- 
taking and  requires  great  care  and  accuracy.  When  it  is  finished, 
each  prize-winner  receives  personally  or  has  sent  to  him,  an  order 
for  his  amount  on  the  Treasurer.  The  fortunate  ones  are  happy, 
having  not  only  the  honor  of  carrying  off  the  prizes  but  something 
more  substantial  than  mere  empty  glory.  The  less  favored  ones 
have  acquired  new  ideas  which  will  help  them  to  attain  the  desired 
distinction  in  future  Fairs. 

Thus  is  carried  on  in  the  main,  one  of  the  most  useful  ins- 
titutions of  our  country  :  useful  because  it  causes  emulation 
between  producers  leading  them  to  greater  and  more  intelligent 
efforts  for  the  perfection  of  their  products,  and  bestowing  incal- 
culable benefits  upon  the  whole  country. 

L.   E.   O.   Payment,  '99. 
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LnHerary  M®& 


THE  VACILLATION  OF  CRITICISM. 

F  a  traveller  from  New  Zealand,  or  even  a  less  disting- 
uished personage  of  an  inquiring  turn  of  mind  from 
any  other  land,  were  to  request  me  to  furnish  off- 
hand the  most  striking  example  to  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world  of  "how  not  to  do  it,"  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly respond  by  naming  press  criticism.  Ipse  dixit  seems 
the  one  only  process  known  to  the  band  of  writers  who 
judge  books  for  the  newspapers  and  magazines.  The  poet  Pope 
must  have  had  a  vivid  prevision  of  the  contradictory,  and  there- 
fore mutually  distructive,  judgments  made  to  do  duty  for  criticism 
in  modern  periodicals,  when  he  subscribed  to  the  bitter  sneer  that 
"critics  all  are  ready  made."  If  our  critics  had  to  serve  their 
time  to  their  trade  like  shoemakers  and  tinsmiths,  they  would 
probably  act  upon  set  principles  which  in  their  aggregate 
would  merit  the  title  of  a  system.  Ask  two  shoemakers  tor  their 
opinions  of  a  piece  of  foot-ware  and  if  they  be  honest  men,  their 
judgments  will  be  much  alike.  Ask  a  tin-smith  to  state  the  relative 
value  of  two  tea-kettles  and  he  will  do  so  in  such  an  exact 
manner  that  if  another  of  the  same  trade  be  consulted  the  latter 
can  merely  say  "  ditto  "  to  Mr.  Burke,  by  repeating  the  opinion 
of  the  former  in  all  its  important  features.  But  when  two  literary 
critics  are  asked  to  pronounce  upon  a  piece  of  literary  workman- 
ship, we  are  almost  certain  to  hear  them  contradict  each  other 
along  the  whole  line  !  Our  craftsmen  know  their  trades  and  they 
know  what  their  trades  should  produce,  should  we  not  expect  as 
much  from  our  critics  ?  The  latter  may  be  honest,  in  fact  they  are 
honest  as  a  rule.  Yet,  like  the  "awkward  squads  "  that  are  the 
terror  of  our  militia  regiments,  they  almost  invariably  shoot  wildly, 
and  pepper  one  another  instead  of  the  target. 
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The  two  criticisms  of  the  same  book — "  Cuba,  and  Other 
Verse,"  by  Robert  Manners — which  I  am  about  to  quote  furnish  a 
delightful  example  of  the  prevailing  gross  contradiction  of-  period- 
ical criticism.  The  first  extract  is  from  the  learned  critic  of  the 
Montreal  Star.  I  give  it  at  some  length,  because  aside  from  the 
point  under  discussion,  it  is,  I  think,  worth  the  space  it  occupies. 
Here  it  is  ; 

"  Aspiration  unfortunately  is  not  always  inspiration,  but  in 
many  cases  is  more  akin  to  desperation.  This  is  frequently  the 
case  with  would-be  poets,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  belonging  to 
what  Horace  calls  "genus  irritabile  " — a  waspish  race — they  hate 
to  be  told  the  truth.  They  have  the  will,  but  not  the  power,  to 
accomplish  great  things,  and  refuse  to  recognize  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  two.  They  may  be  wholly  destitute  of 
"  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine,"  but,  because  they  have  a 
genuine  love  of  poetry,  they  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  belief 
that  they  belong  to  the  sacred  band  of  poets.  What,  then,  is  to 
be  done  with   writers  of  this  class?     Bearing  in    mind  the  maxim, 

"  Praise  undeserved  is  satire  in  disguise." 

the  critic  must  break  the  truth  to  them,  not  unkindly,  or  with  an 
air  of  superiority,  but  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  misunderstood. 
To  a  man  of  feeling,  it  is,  of  course,  infinitely  more  pleasing  to 
praise  than  to  blame,  but  truth  must  be  respected  at  all  hazards. 

"The  author  of  "Cuba,  and  Other  Verse"  has  omitted  to  study 
the  essential  principles  of  poetic  art.  He  has  utterly  disregarded 
the  accepted  laws  of  both  rhyme  aad  metre,  and,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence, has  failed  to  produce  a  volume  which  will  win  him  any 
fame.  "There  are  poems,"  writes  Leslie  Stephen,  "which  domi- 
nate and  haunt  one;  which,  once  admitted,  sting  and  cling  to 
one  ;  the  tune  of  which  comes  up,  and  runs  in  one's  head  at  odd 
moments;  and  which  suddenly  revive,  after  years  of  forgetfulness, 
as  vigorous  and  lively  as  ever.  Such  poetry,  as  Wordsworth  told 
Arnold,  has  the  characteristic  of  being  'inevitable."  The  Cana- 
dian author's  [Robert  Manners]  disregard  of  correct  rhymes  and 
exact  metre,    is   apparently  owing  to  a  defective  ear,  and  we  fear 
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that  the  melody  is  almost    incurable.     We  find   these  defects  on 
almost  every  page.      Here  is  an  example  that  occurs  on  p.  12  : 

"A  terraced  stair,  with  marble  balustrade, 

Rose  from  the  lake,  and  thence  an  avenue. 

'Neath  palms  o'er-arching,  stretched  up  the  hillside, 

To  where,  crowning  its  summit,  the  chateau 

In  simple  beauty  stood." 

"  Any  novice  in  the  art  of  verse  will  at  once  discover  that  the 
metre  halts,  and  the  rhymes  are  imperfect.  The  last  syllable  of 
"balustrade"  cannot  match  that  of  "hillside,"  nor  that  of  "ave- 
nue" mate  with  the  termination  of  "chateau".  Again  at  page  29 
we  find  the  same  careless  metre  : 

"  Yes,  I  have  dared  enlist  for  liberty, 

The  lite  which  love  consecrated  to  thee, 

'Neath  whose  promptings  returned  to  thee,  I  bear 

My  anxious  heart,  which  asks  thine  own  to  share 

The  sacrifice."  etc. 

"  To  prove  that  we  are  not  wrong  in  censuring  this  seeming 
carelessness,  we  quote  from  various  pages  of  the  book  the  follow- 
ing quaint  attempts  at  rhyme  ;  "Sealed  and  concealed";  "influence 
and  lineaments";  "minister"  and  "arbiter";  "morn"  and  "dawn"; 
"feet  and  hate":  the  last  syllable  of  "envious"  and  "bliss"; 
"heart"  and  "wert";  "keep"  and  "shriek";  "foot"  and  "cut"; 
"Philomel"  and  "madrigal";  "pass"  and  "precipice";  "wheel" 
and  "mill";  "voice"  and  "skies";  "hymn"  and  "perfume";  "all" 
and  "bountiful"  twice  on  pp.  50  and  51  ;  "sphere"  and  "visitor" 
on  p.  58;  "sustain"  and  "within";  "happiness"  and  "embrace." 
In  fact,  the  writer  seems  almost  incapable  of  detecting  a  false 
rhyme.      Here  are  two  lines  from  p.  72  ; 

"  And  these  alone  remain  to  me  of  all  happy  time. 

In  the  heart's  darkened  chamber  hung,  draped  in  memoriam." 

Finally,  to  dismiss  the  disagreeable  subject,  we  find  at  p.  91, 
"remember"  used  as  a  dissyllabic  rhyme  to  "zephyr."  " 

Of  this  same  volume  the  learned  critic — all  critics  are  learned, 
are  they  not?  —  of  the  Canadian  Magazine  speaketh  more  briefly 
but  with  infinite  dogmatism  as  follows : 
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"William  Briggs,  Toronto,  has  just  published  "Cuba,  and 
Other  Verse,"  by  Robert  Manners.  This  is  an  excellent  volume 
of  general  compositions  which  possess  much  more  than  the  aver- 
age grace  and  thought.  *  *  *  *  *  The  poem  entitled 
"  Cuba"  is  the  longest  in  the  collection.  Besides  this,  there  are 
many  general  poems,  several  fine  sonnets,  and  some  graceful  and 
vivacious  songs." 

Here  is  difference  between  doctors  with  a  vengeance.  Ima- 
gine the  condition  of  the  reader  who  depends  exclusively  for 
guidance  in  the  choice  of  books  upon  the  Star  modified  by  the 
Canadian  Magazine,  or  vice  versa  !  He  must  be  in  a  condition  to 
sympatize  with  the  ass  of  the  Latin  fable  between  the  bundles  of 
hay.  Both  critics  are  perfectly  honest,  no  doubt,  but  they 
differ  as  pole  from  pole.  And  the  two  opinions  cannot  be  correct. 
Indeed,  Disraeli  was  absolutely  right  when  he  affirmed  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  be  critical  than  to  be  correct.  Precisely  who  is 
right  and  who  is  wrong  in  this  instance,  it  is  fortunately  not  for 
me  to  determine  ;  although  after  a  dip  into  the  poems  in  question, 
I  feel  strongly  disposed  to  vote  with  the  Star.  This  is  only  one 
sample  of  the  divergence  of  opinion  underlying  the  great  mass  of 
current  criticism.  I  could  easly  cull  a  large  volume  of  just  such 
amazing  variation.  But  it  is  unnecessary.  Criticism  may  be  con- 
sidered as  useful  only  when  it  rectifies  error  and  improves  judg- 
ment. When  critics  contradict  one  another  point  blank  on  rudi- 
mentary questions,  their  efforts,  I  am  forced  to  conclude,  cease 
to  be  benignant  and  begin  to  be  malignant,  as  the  evil  heart  of 
Procrustes  turned  the  bed,  the  symbol  of  repose,  into  an  instru- 
ment of  torture.  It  is  a  safe  rule  to  read  the  books  themselves 
instead  of  what  is  written  about  them,  even  in  these  notes. 
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KINGSFORDS  CANADA. 


HE    reader   who  sets   out  uninterruptedly   to  peruse  Dr. 

Kingsford's  History  of  Canada,    a   monumental   work 

in  ten  bulky  volumes  the  last    (perhaps)   of  which  has 

just  been  published,  has  need  to  keep  all  his  attention 

most   actively    concentrated.      Historians    ought     to    be    precise, 

faithful,  and  unprejudiced.      Those   three   qualities   are   so  seldom 

found  in  any  one  man,  that    my  Lord.  Macaulay,    probably  after  a 

penitential  glance    back  over    his    own  brassed  pages,  remarked 

that    to    be    a    really    good    historian    is    perhaps  the     rarest    of 

all      intellectual     distinctions.        It    is     but     just     to     the    author 

under  review  to  state  that  he  possesses  the  characteristic  of 
loving-  what  seems  to  him  to   be  the    truth  for   its   own   sake,  and 

the  enviable  disposition  to  endure  any  amount  of  drudgery  and 
encounter  any  sort  of  toil  in  order  to  secure  it.  I  wish  I  could 
add  that  he  also  commanded  the  special  qualification  which  a 
distinguished  critic,  Carlyle  it  was,  I  believe,  calls  the  u  his- 
torical eye,"  meaning-  thereby  the  ability  which  would  enable  him 
to  seize  the  important  facts  in  an  infinite  mass  of  detail,  and  the 
power  of  describing-  vividly  what  he  saw  clearly.  This  abiding- 
want  constitutes,  to  my  mind  at  least,  one  of  the  most  serious 
short-comings  of  the  Canadian  historian.  Owing  to  it,  however 
faithful  the  picture  is  it  is  never  vivid.  The  artist  does  not  pos- 
sess an  imagination  sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his  narrative 
affecting  and  picturesque.  His  imag-ery  fails  to  loom  before  the 
memory.  The  scroll  he  unrolls  has  few  spots  upon  which  the  eye 
of  the  soul  delig-hts  to  dwell.  The  author  acts  as  if  he  were 
ignorant  that  stolidity  is  not  accuracy,  and  that  the  truth  may  be 
told  without  being  dull.  There  is  throughout  the  ten  volumes  an 
appalling  lack  of  artistic  proportion.  The  landing  at  Lachine  of 
an  Indian  canoe  fleet,  laden  with  fur  from  the  West,  for  ex- 
ample, is  accorded  almost  the  same  extent  of  canvas  and  cer- 
tainly the  same  amount  of  color  as  devoted  to  the  capture  of 
Quebec.  Although  possibly  quite  unconscious  of  the  fact,  Kings- 
ford  holds    a  brief   for  the    English   race,    and  viewed    from    the 
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standpoint  ot  the  special  pleader  his  efforts  are  generally  able  ones. 
Under  such  circnmstances,  it  is,  I  think,  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
read  his  tomes  with  one  eye  occasionally  fixed  on  the  history  of 
Dr.  Garneau,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  advocate  of  the  other 
side.  The  volumes  of  the  latter  historian  present  a  strong  and 
lively  defense  of  the  French.  The  tomes  of  Dr.  Kingsford  contain 
a  strong  defense  of  the  English,  with  all  that  the  term  com- 
prehends, but  one  which  is  anything  but  veracious.  In  the 
vexed  question  of  the  treatment  of  the  Acadians,  our  his- 
torian always  following  the  shrewd  but  prejudiced  Francis 
Parkman,  and  not  unfrequently  going  him  one  better,  is  pas- 
sionately unwilling  to  admit  that  those  unfortunate  people  reaped 
more  ruin  than  they  sowed  with  their  own  right  hands.  But  on 
this  important  point  the  schoarly  and  vigorous  volumes  of  Edouard 
Richard  offer  a  complete  and  most  highly  entertaining  corrective. 
I  differ  from  Dr.  Kingsford  in  both  race  and  religion  and 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  seldom  find  it  possible  to  see  eye 
for  eye  with  him.  Indeed,  on  every  page  I  find  my  predilections 
rudely  shattered  and  my  conclusions  ruthlessly  traversed.  Even 
if  time  and  space  were  at  my  disposal,  want  of  reading  and 
research  would  prohibit  me  from  quarrelling  with  his  facts  ;  yet 
I  am  certain  his  conclusions  are  wrong  in  many  important  instan- 
ces. I  venture  to  think  Kingsford  would  have  done  his  subject 
matter  infinitely  more  justice  had  he  paid  heed  to  the  valuable 
advice  which  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  offers  to  men  of  his  calling, 
when  he  states  that  maxims,  the  historian  will  have  if  he  is  wise, 
never  a  one  ;  and  as  for  a  moral,  if  he  tell  his  story  well,  it  will 
need  none  ;  if  he  tell  it  ill,  it  will  deserve  none.  It  is  but  fair  to 
point  out,  though,  conclusion  depends  on  the  point  of  view, 
and  that  the  latter  is  prone  to  change  with  the  individual.  Dr. 
Kingsford  has  an  undoubted  right  to  his  opinions.  I  have  a  right 
to  mine.  No  two  men  can  see  the  same  thing  in  the  selfsame 
way.  No  two  tongues  will  describe  a  series  of  events  in  identical 
terms.  Many  of  his  statements  will  meet  with  speedy  refutation 
from  competent  authorities.  The  vigorous  race  of  Richards  is, 
let  us  hope,  very  far  from  being  exhausted.  The  histories  that 
are  final  are,  indeed,  few.  That  Dr.  Kingsford's  is  not  one  of 
the  classics  I  firmly  believe.   Historical  truth  is  a  quality  that  time 
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seldom  fails  fully  to  establish.  The  greatest  friend  of  truth  is 
time,  as  her  bitterest  enemy  is  prejudice.  Those  of  us  who  find 
our  pet  predilections  disarranged  by  this  history  can  surely  afford 
to  bide  our  time  in  patience  if  not  in  comfort. 

When  we  consider  Kingsford's  history  as  merely  a  mechanical 
achievement,  a  matter  of  endless  reading  and  tireless  extracting,  of 
prolonged  sifting-  of  evidence,  an  affair  of  painful  writing  and  re- 
writing-, we  can  cheerfully  accord  the  aged  author  a  large  amount 
of  the  most  hearty  praise.  The  English  and  American  historians 
— and  the  remark  has  a  far  broader  application,  of  course — in 
writing-  the  annals  of  their  respective  countries,  can  take  for 
granted  that  there  lies  behind  them  an  intense  feeling  of  nation- 
ality, which  will  show  itself  not  in  noisy  boastfuiness,  but  in 
genuine  appreciation  ;  that  with  the  matter  of  the  work  their 
countrymen  will  sympathize,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the 
latter  as  to  its  execution.  No  such  supposition  can  be  made  by 
the  Canadian  historian  ;  no  such  belief  inspires  him  to  exertion. 
He  may  hope  to  create  interest  ;  he  cannot  venture  to  assume  its 
existence.  In  other  words,  the  Canadian  historian  enacts  the  role 
of  the  martyr  to  duty,  and  much  may  and  should  be  forgiven  him 
who  strives  to  execute  a  useful  work  for  his  countrymen  without 
hope  of  adequate  pecuniary  reward. 
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EXPLANATORY. 

It  is  in  somewhat  the  mood  of  half-repentant  iconoclasts  that 
we,  the  editors  of  '98-'99  address  our  first  words  to  the  public. 
For  years  have  we  longed  to  enter  into^the  mystery-shrouded 
Sanctum  sanctorum,  and  now,  when  at  length  we  have  succeeded 
in  penetrating  into  the  sacred  precincts,  lo  !  our  first  act  is  to 
cast  down  from  its  venerable  perch,  the  Owl,  that  idol  beloved  of 
student  and  alumni.  But  all,  whether  graduate  or  undergraduate, 
have  loved  not  excessively,  but  wisely,  knowing  well  that  no 
"  idol  made  of  hands  "  is  or  can  be  perfect.  Moreover,  since  it 
was  not  the  Owl  precisely  as  the  Owl  that  appealed  to  their  devo- 
tion but  rather  as  the  representative  of  their  Alma  Mater,  all  have 
felt — some  there  were  who  from  time  to  time  protested — that  the 
name  was  of  too  undignified  and  non-descriptive  a  character.  This 
conviction  has  likewise  long  been  ours  ;  and  so  influenced  not  by 
hearts  that  clung  with  warm  devotion  to  that  idol  around  which 
clustered  fond  memories  of  halcyon  days  of  yore  but  directed 
rather  by  reason,  that  guide  and  ruler  stern,  we  have  rejected 
what   before    we   worshipped.      But  as  the  destroying  of  one  altar 
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is  the  erecting-   of  another,  so  the  Sanctum  of  the  Owl  has  become 
the  Sanctum  of  The  Ottawa  University  Review. 


SELF-LAUDATORY. 

Compared  with  the  Owl,  the  Ottawa  University  Review  pre- 
sents many  new  features.  Its  dress  is  new.  The  type  is  new. 
The  general  style  is  new.  In  keeping,  too,  with  its  more  maga- 
zine-like form,  it  contains  several  new  and  important  departments  ; 
thus,  while  sufficient  space  will,  as  heretofore,  be  allotted  to  Col- 
lege doings  and  to  College  happenings,  there  will  be  more  matter 
than  formerly,  calculated  to  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  all  these  changes  will  meet  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  our  subscribers. 


VALEDICTORY  :   SALUTATORY. 

By  Rev.  Father  Fallon's  resignation  of  the  chair  of  English 
Literature,  the  students  in  general  and  the  editors  of  the  University 
Magazine  in  particular  have  suffered  a  great  loss  indeed.  For 
four  years,  was  Father  Fallon  the  oracle  of  the  Sanctum,  and  to 
his  constant  encouragement,  to  his  ever-ready  advice,  to  his  un- 
flagging energy  is  it  due  that  his  apprentices  turned  out  the  four 
largest  and  best,  the  four  most  interesting  and  most  instructive 
volumes  of  the  Owl.  In  the  class-room,  Father  Fallon  was  an  ideal 
professor.  He  was  rot  merely  an  instructor,  but  an  educator. 
His  was  the  rare  faculty  of  ever  opening  up  new  horizons  to  the 
minds  of  his  pupils.  His  the  rare  tact  of  brushing  dexterously 
aside  a  few  intervening  branches  of  shrubbery  to  disclose  soul- 
enrapturing  vistas  in  the  delightful  sister-realms  of  the  Good,  the 
True,  and  the  Beautiful.  Thus  he  roused  to  activity  the  inventive 
aptitudes  of  his  pupils,  and  gradually  led  his  youthful  disciples  to 
form  all  the  mental  habits — habits  of  observation,  habits  of 
thought — characteristic  of  the  truly  educated  mind.  But  Father 
Fallon  has  become  enamoured  of  the  sacred  duties  of  the  ministry 
and    St.   Joseph's    rejoices   while  we  are  sad.      And  thus  it  comes, 
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that  in  the  first  joyous  moments  of  its  new  life  the  Review  is  called 
upon  to  pronounce  that  saddest  of  sad  words — Farewell  !  In  the 
name  of  the  student-body,  and  in  the  name,  of  the  Editorial  Board, 
we  wish  Rev.  Father  Fallon  a  heart-prompted  God  Speed  on  the 
way  of  his  choice. 

And  now  it  is  but  meet  that,  with  respectful  salutation,  we 
greet  and  introduce  to  our  readers,  Father  Fallon's  successor. 
Rev.  Father  Cornell's  success  as  professor  of  English  during  the 
past  four  years,  is  our  guarantee  that  the  course  of  English 
Literature  will  continue  under  him  to  be  up  to  the  same  high 
standard  as  heretofore  ;  while  his  well-known  literary  ability 
specially  fits  him  for  his  additional  office  of  Managing-Editor,  and 
affords  us  the  assurance  that  the  Review,  under  his  guidance,  will 
reach  even  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  the  Owl.  Once 
more  then,  to  Father  Fallon — Adieu  !  God-speed  !  To  Father 
Cornell — Greetings  !     Welcome  ! 


INFORMATORY. 

The  changes  in  the  University  Staff  have  been  unusually 
numerous  this  year.  Rev.  Father  Nilles  has  been  appointed  to 
the  important  office  of  Vice-Rector  and  succeeds  to  the  chair  of 
Philosophy  left  vacant  by  the  departure  of  Rev.  Dr.  Gohiet  for 
Europe.  Rev.  Father  Campeau,  as  Prefect  of  Discipline,  replaces 
Father  Henault  who  in  turn  takes  up  the  duties  of  Prefect  of 
Studies  in  the  Commercial  Course.  Rev.  Father  Murphy  still 
supervises  the  Classical  Course  of  Studies,  but  the  staff  under  his 
command  comprises  many  new  faces.  Rev.  Father  Howe  resumes 
his  old  station  of  Latin  professor,  after  an  enforced  absence  due 
to  the  pressing  care  of  St.  Joseph's  parish  during  several  months 
succeeding  the  translation  of  Very  Rev.  Father  Constantineau 
from  the  pastorship  of  St.  Joseph's  to  the  Rectorship  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Two  new  English  professors  have  been  added  to  the 
teaching-body  in  the  persons  of  Rev.  Wm.  Kirwan  and  Rev.  C. 
McGurty  ;  while,  as  stated  above,  Rev.  Father  Fallon's  classes 
fall  in  heritage  to  Rev.  Father  Cornell. 
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©VeT>ts    of    t$>e    ^/Roi^tf). 

By  D.    McTighe. 

Keeping  strictly  within  the  limits  of  time  implied  by  the  title 
of  this  department,  I  can  scarcely  justify  the  treatment  of  events 
that  occurred  previous  to  the  first  of  September.  But  as  our 
magazine  did  not  appear  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
and  as  the  vacation-period  was  marked  by  some  happenings  most 
worthy  of  attention,  I  think  it  better  to  cast  a  hasty  retrospective 
glance  over  the  two  previous  months  before  taking  up  the  regular 
work  of  the  department. 

The  death   of  Archbishop  Cleary,  of  Kingston, 

or  a  i  y     mong      some  few   months  ag^o,  seems  to   have  been  the 
Canadian  Prelates.  &    ' 

forerunner  of  a  sad  mortality  amongst  Cana- 
dian prelates.  Since  the  close  of  last  college  term  two  other 
eminent  Bishops  have  passed  to  their  eternal  reward — Mgr.  Lafie- 
che,  of  Three  Rivers,  and  Mgr.  Walsh,  ot  Toronto.  Thus  Cana- 
dian affairs  occupy  at  present  a  very  large  share  of  the  attention 
of  the  Roman  Court. 


Some  months  ago  was    held  in    Paris  a   General 

:er 
of  Oblates. 


General  chapter     Chapter  of   the    Qblates    of   Mary    Immaculate 


The  Oblates  from  all  points  of  the  globe  were 
there  assembled  in  the  persons  of  their  delegates  to  elect  a  new 
Superior  General  in  the  place  of  the  late  lamented  Most  Rev.  L.  J. 
Soullier,  and  at  the  same  time  to  treat  of  the  general  affairs  of  the 
Congregation.  The  choice  of  ^he  Chapter  proved  to  be 
Rev.  Father  Cassien  Augier  who  was  duly  proclaimed 
Superior  General.  Most  Rev.  Father  Augier  is  a  brother  of  Rev. 
Father  Celestin  Augier,  formerly  Rector  of  Ottawa  University  and 
later  Provincial  of  Canada.  The  first  official  act  of  the  ne.w 
Superior  General  was  to  summon  Very  Rev.  Father  Constantineau 
to  Paris  that  face  to  face  they  might  treat  of  matters  for  the  wel 
fare  of  the  University. 
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A  few  weeks  ago  the  world  witnessed  the  death  of  a 
Bismarck.       man     who     lived     his     whole     life    for    his     country 

and  himself — Prince  Bismarck.  If  the  "Iron  Chan- 
cellor "  ever  had  any  other  ambitions  he  never  cared  to 
push  them.  For  all  that  he  ever  did  seemed  to  be  for 
the  advancement  of  Germany  and  Bismarck.  He  accomplished  a 
great  deal  for  both.  For  the  former,  unity  and  strength  ;  for  the 
latter,  fame.  This  fame  is  of  the  kind  that  is  more  memorable  to  his 
enemies  than  to  his  friends.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  his  death, 
although  the  most  notable  since  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  did  not 
disturb  the  equilibrium  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  not  even  of 
the  German  world. 

During  the  warm  summer  days  when  the  world 
i/eo's  Encyclicals,  at    large    was     refreshing    itself    at    the    ocean 

side  and  in  the  cool  glades  of  the  mountains, 
there  was  one  venerable,  glorious  old  man  whose  solitary 
residence  did  not  change,  but  whose  tireless  energy  in  the 
interests  of  his  flock  preserved  its  usual  beautiful  qualities.  I 
refer  to  Leo  XIII,  who  in  the  past  two  months  occupied  himself 
so  earnestly  with  the  grave  problems  of  his  time  that  the  result 
was  the  issuance  of  two  encyclical  letters.  The  first  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland,  and  given  out  on 
July  25  ;  the  second  was  to  the  Italians,  which  was  published  on 
August  5.  The  letter  to  the  Scotch  was  written  because  of  his 
earnest  desires  "to  bring  back  to  the  embrace  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  those  whom  manifold  error  causes  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  one  fold  of  Christ,"  and  because  he  "  deeply  deplored  the  un- 
happy lot  of  those  who  are  deprived  of  the  fulness  of  the  Christian 
faith."  The  Holy  Father  draws  attention  to  the  perniciousness  of 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  and  the  evil  of  its  becoming 
widespread  among  the  people.  He  points  out  its  incompatibility 
with  the  scriptural  interpretations  of  the  Apostles,  who  were 
inspired  by  the  divine  founder  of  Christianity,  and  whose  doctrines 
were  upheld  by  the  Scottish  people  for  more  than  a  thousand 
years.  The  letter  is  a  strong  appeal  to  the  common  sense  and 
close-reasoning  characteristics  of  the  people  to  whom  it  was  sent. 
In  the  letter  to  the  Italians  the  Pope  speaks  plainly  of  some  of  the 
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latest  despicable  acts  of  the  Italian  government.  Directly  his 
words  are  addressed  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  his  own  beloved 
country,  but  indirectly  it  may  be  inferred  that  his  language 
contains  a  ringing  warning  to  the  government  to  look  to  its 
security  by  a  modification  of  its  tyranny.  He  advises  his 
people  to  resist  every  invasion  of  their  rights,  by  all  the 
lawful,  Christian  means  at  their  command,  and  to  prove, 
by  their  conduct  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  that  the 
disturbances  for  which  their  associations  were  suppressed, 
were  more  odious  to  them,  as  Catholics,  than  to  their  Herod-like 
condemners.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  politicians  who  control  the  gov- 
ernment will  take  heed  of  the  dangers  resulting  to  the  country 
through  their  new  policy,  that  the  encyclical  so  strongly  points  out. 
That  fools  are  blind  to  their  destiny  because  they  are  blind  to  the 
warnings  of  it,  is  a  truism  which  holds  good  for  every  generation. 
But  one  of  the  certainties  that  may  be  expected  from  it  is  that  it 
will  assist  the  Catholics  of  Italy  in  their  agitation  for  a  change  of 
present  conditions,  at  the  same  time  helping  them  to  bear  their 
tribulations  until  the  day  when  they  shall  finally  triumph  over  their 
persecutors. 

The    month  of    August   witnessed  the    promulgation 

En*0  Heal  °*  one  °*  ^e  most  extraordinary  documents  of 
recent  times — the  proposition  of  the  Czar  of  Russia 
for  universal  peace.  It  was  published  soon  after  the  close 
of  the  Spanish-American  war,  this  time  apparently  having 
been  chosen  by  the  wily  Russian  as  the  most  favourable. 
And  a  more  advantageous  time  for  its  proper  reception 
could  scarcely  be  selected.  The  two  late  belligerent  nations 
were  engaged  in  becoming  friends  again?  with  both  of  them,  we 
may  confidently  say,  quite  willing  to  arrive  at  any  terms  which 
would  ensure  a  lasting  peace.  The  governments  of  Europe, 
seeing  one  of  their  number  so  completely  defeated,  were  taking 
the  deepest  interest  in  the  progress  of  peace  arrangements.  In 
the  United  States  there  was  a  manifest  disposition  on  the  part  of 
many  statesmen  to  increase  the  size  of  the  standing  army  as  a 
better  provision  for  the  emergencies  of  war.  Thus,  with  the 
people  in  this  frame  of  mind,  the  Czar's    proposition  to  all  nations 
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to  agree  to  a  reduction  of  armament  and  a  decreased-  expenditure 
for  military  equipments,  was  received  with  a  kind  of  reaction  to 
peaceful  sentiments.  The  document  is  most  carefully  and  diplo- 
matically worded.  It  was  not  written  in  a  day.  The  thoughtful 
rounding  of  the  sentences  gives  evidence  that  it  was  premeditated 
for  many  days,  worked  at  and  revised,  and  withheld  for  a  good  op- 
portunity of  publishing.  There  is  a  vast  deal  more  of  plans  and 
hopes  between  the  lines  than  is  discoverable  from  the  text.  Con- 
sidering Russia's  own  interest  in  the  proposition,  cannot  for- 
bear to  think  that  it  is  not  so  much  a  desire  to  assist  the  world  to 
greater  progress  and  liberty — because  no  nation  which  holds  des- 
potic sway  over  its  citizens  can  lay  claim  to  much  on  that  score — 
as  it  is  a  bold  scheme  of  monarchial  selfishness  to  keep  the  Czar's 
dominions  intact,  while  making  their  maintenance  less  burden- 
some financially. 

A  noteworthy  event  of  last  month  was  the  open- 

frrenc^at^uebr""  in§"  of  deliberations  by  the  International  Confe- 
rence to  adjust  the  differences  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  commission  representing  the 
two  countries  is  composed  of  men  who  can  be  depended  upon 
to  make  every  effort  to  get  the  most  and  give  the  least 
for  their  respective  governments.  If  this  policy  were  carried 
to  extremes  there  would  be  great  danger  that  the  conference 
would  result  in  no  benefit  to  either  party.  But  as  present  con- 
ditions are  not  conducive  to  the  best  interests  of  trade,  there  will 
likely  be  some  agreement  reached  which  will  unite  the  two 
countries  more  closely  together.  Very  little  can  be  said  at  present 
about  what  the  commissioners  are  doing.  They  have  so  far  con- 
sistently kept  their  business  to  themselves,  so  that  the  press  or 
public  has  been  unable  to  learn  anything  which  would  enable  them 
even  to  conjecture  the  outcome. 

In  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  at  Montreal  on  the 
Mgr.  Bmchesi.  eighth   of   August   the    pallium    was  conferred  upon 

Archbishop  Bruchesi.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  His  Lordship,  Archbishop  Duhamel,  of  Ottawa,  and  was  wit- 
nessed by  a  large  number  of  priests  and  bishops  from  various  parts 
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of  the  country,  as  well  as  many  from  the  United  States.  Among 
the  latter  was  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of  New  York,  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Corrigan,  who  delivered  an  address  at  the  dinner  following 
the  event. 

The     Hispano-American     war     is     closed.      On 
Hiepano-American      August       12,     President     McKinley      for     the 

United  States,  and  Ambassador  Cambon,  of 
France,  acting  for  Spain,  signed  the  protocol  of  peace. 
The  war  was  extremely  disastrous  to  Spain,  and  of  great 
gain  to  the  victor.  It  was  begun  professedly  to  establish  an 
independent  government  for  the  Cubans,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  now  that  it  developed  into  a  full-fledged  war  of 
conquest  as  a  means  of  recompense.  Through  this  the  United 
States  gains  the  beautiful  island  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  valuable 
Philippines.  Spain  has  lost  all  these,  and  much  more  in  men, 
ships  and  money,  and  is  now  without  a  single  colonial  possession 
in  North  America.  Although  hostilities  ceased  last  month,  a  great 
deal  of  talk  about  the  war  is  still  going  on.  This  talk  is  not  of  a 
very  elevating  character,  and  is  likely  to  rob  the  victorious 
government  of  much  of  the  glory  it  might  otherwise  have  retained. 
This  is  so,  chiefly  because  it  was  so  widely  heralded  as  a  war  for 
humanity.  It  may  have  been,  and  I  sincerely  believe  that  it  was, 
in  its  inception,  a  war  for  humanity,  so  far  as  it  regarded  the 
Cubans,  but  it  is  daily  becoming  more  evident  that,  in  its  later  de- 
velopments, it  was  a  war  of  inhumanity,  as  far  as  the  treatment 
dealt  out  to  some  Americans  is  concerned  And  in  these  "  some 
Americans  "  I  include  not  only  General  Miles,  General  Coppinger, 
Admiral  Schley  and  other  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  whose 
standing  entitled  them  to  the  leadership  of  the  forces  in  Cuba,  but 
also  the  large  number  of  volunteers  who  were  starved,  ill-treated 
and  neglected  in  their  sickness  by  the  incompetent  favorites  of  the 
"powers  that  be,"  who  were  fitter  to  be  the  servants  than  the  com- 
manders of  the  brave  men  who  were  placed  in  their  charge. 
Secretary  of  War  Alger  and  Adjutant  General  Corbin  are  not 
nearly  through  explaining  the  mistakes  they  made  in  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  nor  is  President  McKinley  for  keeping  General  Alger 
in  his  cabinet. 
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One    of  the    most    shocking    crimes    of   recent 

ssassina   on  o        years  Was   committed  at    Geneva,  Switzerland, 
Empress  of  Austria      J  ' 

on  the  tenth  inst.  The  Empress  of  Austria, 
leaving-  the  country,  while  about  to  embark  on  her  ship,  was 
deliberately  murdered,  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  an  Italian 
anarchist.  In  reflecting  on  this  foul  deed  our  mind  becomes 
disconcerted  with  mingled  feelings  of  abhorrence  of  the  unnatural 
fiend  that  perpetrated  it  and  of  tender  regard  for  the  unhappy 
victim.  Empress  Elizabeth's  domestic  afflictions  had  broken  her 
heart.  The  tragic  death  of  her  son,  Crown  Prince  Rudolph,  and 
the  sad  fate  of  her  sister,  Duchess  d'Alencon,  in  the  Paris  bazaar 
fire,  coming  upon  her  in  her  old  age,  caused  her  to  withdraw  from 
her  royal  duties  and  seek  a  spiritual  seclusion.  She  gave  up  her 
social  obligations,  and  devoted  herself  to  a  course  of  charitable 
work  among  the  poor.  Her  kind  ministrations  were  so  fruitful 
that  she  endeared  herself  to  her  subjects,  in  a  manner  unequalled 
by  any  other  European  sovereign.  The  disposition  to  retirement, 
which  afforded  solace  to  her  afflicted  heart,  led  her  to  many  places 
without  the  necessary  precaution  of  protection  for  her  royal  person. 
She  travelled  with  confidence  in  human  nature,  and  a  feeling  of 
consolation  in  humbling  herself.  It  is  sad,  therefore,  to  think 
that  so  noble  a  woman  was  so  unmercifully  stricken  down, 
and  simply  because  she  was  a  queen.  The  base,  cowardly 
assassin  who  plunged  the  dagger  into  her  generous 
heart,  had  no  grudges  against  her  individually,  but  hated 
the  class  to  which  she  belonged.  He  had  been  searching 
for  men  of  high  rank,  and  failing  to  find  them  exposed,  he  vented 
all  the  hatted  of  his  diseased  mind  on  a  woman,  who  was  already 
weighted  down  by  an  uncommon  portion  of  life's  sorrows.  I 
cannot  conceive  the  utter  unnaturalness  of  the  man  who  com- 
mitted this  crime,  and  would  like  to  comfort  myself  with  the 
belief  that  such  heartless  beings  are  not  numerous.  But  the  fre- 
quency with  which  these  outrages  occur,  and  the  rabid  demonstra- 
tions against  law  and  order  in  European  cities,  together  with  the 
constant  danger  that  surrounds  royalty,  compels  me  to  the  belief 
that  their  number  is  terrifyingly  large.  When  they  band  them- 
selves together  in  anarchistic  associations  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
cruel,    malignant  designs    that    animate  them.      Their    individual 
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vileness  is  nurtured  and  expanded  by  the  influence  of  many  like 
natures.  No  nation  to-day  is  free  from  these  pests,  although  they 
are  most  numerous  in  the  old  countries  of  the  world.  The 
peculiar  conditions  of  European  governments  have  produced 
them.  And  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  their  outbreaks  are  usually 
directed  against  the  heads  of  these  governments  and  the  ruling 
classes.  In  the  assassination  of  Empress  Elizabeth  there  was  no 
purpose  sought  to  be  gained,  no  tyranny  to  be  rebuked,  no  mis- 
deeds to  be  punished.  By  her  the  title  of  empress  was  honored 
through  dignity  and  elevated  through  morality.  She  was  mur- 
dered because  she  was  the  wife  of  an  emperor.  This  is  deplora- 
ble, and  most  humiliating  to  mankind. 


3V    ©offe9e    tOcrfa. 

By  P.  J.   Galvin. 

Though  changed  in  dress,  and  with  other  evidences  of  a  sort  of 
regeneration,  still  it  does  not  appear  proper  that  a  formal  intro- 
duction of  ourselves  should  be  exacted  of  us.  It  should  create  no 
surprise  when  we  speak  of  former  acquaintances  among  the  col- 
lege publications.  The  Owl  passed  out  of  existence  during  the 
summer  months,  and,  as  none  of  the  feathered  race  was  at  hand  to 
fill  the  vacancy,  the  Review  stepped  in.  Therefore  possessed  of 
many  of  the  accoutrements  of  the  extinct  Owl,  and  doing  business 
at  the  same  stand,  the  Review  extends  to  such  of  its  brethren  as 
have  appeared  a  hearty  welcome,  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  those 
that  have  not  arrived. 

Few  exchanges  have  yet  reached  our  Sanctum,  so  difficult  is 
it  to  rise  from  the  lethargy  in  which  the  educational  world  has 
lain  during  the  past  few  months. 

The  July-August  number  of  the  Manitoba  College  Journal  has 
an  altogether  too  decidedly  religious  tone.  Its  articles  have 
nothing  at  all  of  literary  excellence.  The  exchange  column  is  a 
medley  of  clippings  from  various  sources,  betraying  at  once  a  gross 
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lack  of  taste  on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  a  carelessness  that 
leads  him  into  misrepresentations.  A  paragraph  taken  from  the 
Evangelical  Churchman  is  reproduced  to  give  an  idea  of  "  what 
Romanism  is,  not  as  presented  by  the  reformer,  but  by  a  conserva- 
tive Roman  Catholic."  The  words  of  Erasmus  are  quoted  to 
show  that,  in  the  Catholic  Church,  the  time  that  should  be  devoted 
to  "  better  things"  is  taken  up  with  "  howling."  Leaving  aside 
the  consideration  of  the  music  of  the  "  Church  of  Rome,"  which  is 
ever  conceded  to  be  of  the  sublimest  order,  we  should  like  to  re- 
mind this  admirer  of  the  Evangelical  Churchman  that  Erasmus  is 
is  a  poor  type  of  staunch  upholder  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He 
was,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  inimical  to  the  Church.  Owing  to 
the  efforts  of  Luther,  he  was  so  far  deluded  as  to  cast  his  lot 
for  a  short  time  with  the  avowed  reformers.  It  is,  therefore,  ab- 
surd to  parade  his  writings  as  those  of  a  "  conservative  Roman 
Catholic  "  in  order  to  point  out  on  the  testimony  of  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  not  by  the  words  of  the  reformers,  the  abuses  ex- 
isting in  the  Church.  Moreover,  it  would  be  well  for  our  Manitoba 
friend  to  consider,  before  endorsing  the  opinions  of  the  Evangelical 
Churchman,  whether  it  be  wise  to  set  aside  all  the  easy  means  of 
finding  out  "  what  Romanism  ^!s•,"  and  go  back  to  the  writings  of 
a  man  who  died  about  five  hundred  years  ago. 

A  "  Study  of  Shelly  "  that  appears  in  part  in  the  No t re-Dame 
Scholasltc  promises  to  be,  when  completed,  an  able  and  exhaustive 
criticism  of  our  great  ethereal  poet. 


dn\oi>g    ti^e    Jllagajii>es. 

By  P.  J.  Galvin. 

The  Magazines  have  appeared  on  our  table  in  due  time.  War 
topics  are  given  precedence  in  many  of  them.  "The  Economic 
Results  of  the  War"  is  treated,  somewhat  briefly  however,  in 
Donahoe's  Magazine.  The  pith  of  the  article,  in  itself  very  con- 
cise, is  as  follows  : 
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Besides  the  large  field  opened  up  for  speculation,  there  are 
great  opportunities  for  a  development  of  material  interests.  A 
large  increase  of  trade  with  the  East  and  the  West  Indies  will  be 
the  certain  concomitant  of  such  satisfactory  treaty  stipulations  as 
the  outcome  of  the  war  would  lead  one  to  expect;  and,  as  a  result 
of  this  increased  trade,  the  southern  cities,  on  account  of  their 
proximity  to  the  West  Indies  will  be  brought  into  prominence. 
Capitalists  as  well  as  industrialists  will  be  on  the  alert  ready  to 
seize  favorable  chances.  English  capital  will  rush  in  to  supply  the 
deficiency  that  will  have  been  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  Ame- 
rican money.  The  monetary  agitation,  that  was  all  important 
during  the  late  Presidential  campaign,  will  thus  become  stifled. 
This  important  change',  together  with"  the  prosperity  of  the  western 
and  southern  states  will  cause  a  reconstruction  of  political  parties 
along  new  alignments.  Lastly,  in  the  proposed  increase  of  army 
and  navy,  other  economic  results  are  recognized,  by  the  opening 
up  of  new  avenues  of  employment. 

Current  History,  2nd  Quarter,  1898,  has  arrived  at  our 
Sanctum.  It  contains  much  interesting  and  important  information, 
especially  relating  to  the  recent  war,  to  politics,  and  to  diplomacy. 
The  topics  are  treated  in  a  concise  and  lucid  manner. 

The  utility  of  such  a  publication  is  beyond  question.  All  who 
desire  to  follow  closely  the  events  of  the  day  can  hardly  dispense 
with  it.  Even  to  constant  newspaper  readers  it  is  of  great  value  ; 
in  fact  they,  above  all  others,  will  appreciate  its  importance. 
When  the  daily  habit  of  following  the  course  of  the  world's  events 
is  once  formed,  a  reader  naturally  strives  to  fathom  all  questions 
and  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  every  aspect.  Now 
it  often  happens  that  the  opening  of  what  afterwards  develops  into 
an  interesting  and  complicated  case  escapes  his  notice,  or  is  not  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  claim  his  attention.  He  is,  therefore,  at 
sea  when  he  examines  long  columns  relative  to  the  matter,  and 
will  probably  remain  ignorant  of  their  import,  unless  he  has  some 
such  source  of  information  as  Current  History. 


eA^fyAO 
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Jcjooi^    ^/loticcs. 

By  J.   M. 


LET  US  FOLLOW  HIM. 

By  Henryk  Sienkiewicz. 

Translated   from  the    Polish  by  Jeremiah    Curtin. 
Boston  :   Little   Brown   and   Co. 

Admirers  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin's  translations  from  the  Polish 
of  the  distinguished  author,  Henryk  Sienkiewicz  must  have  read 
with  interest  and  pleasure  a  little  book  bearing  the  title  prefixed 
to  the  notice.  The  story  in  question  is  included  in  "  Hania,"  a 
recent  volume  from  the  pen  of  Sienkiewicz,  but  has  been  published 
apart  owing  to  the  noteworthy  fact  that  it  gave  its  author  the 
idea  of  writing  "  Quo  Vadis  "  a  book  that,  during  the  past  couple 
of  years,  has  attracted  widespread  attention.  "Let  us  Follow 
Him,"  of  which  the  principal  chapter  is  skillfully  limned  into  the 
sublimest  scene  in  the  world's  history,  is  summed  up  as  follows 
in  the  "  Publisher's  Notes  :" 

11  The  period  of  4  Let  us  Follow  Him  '  is  that  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  Antea,  the  wife  of  a  Roman  patrician,  ill  with  terrible 
visions,  is  advised  by  a  physician  to  seek  the  air  of  Jerusalem. 
There  she  and  her  husband  meet  Pilate,  who  tells  them  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Nazarene,  Jesus,  and  his  condemnation  to  death. 
They  are  present  at  the  Crucifixion,  and  Antea  gives  honor  to  the 
condemned  Nazarene,  saying,  "Thou  art  Truth." 

The  little  book  gives  us  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  empti- 
ness, the  horrible  void  that  is  found  in  the  hearts  of  those  that 
know  not  God.  It  shows  us  how  futile,  how  utterly  unavailing-  is 
every  earthly  joy  and  sensual  gratification  in  the  effort  to  make 
endurable  that  hopeless  vacancy.  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  the  Na- 
zarene, came  on  earth  to  fill  up  that  void  in  the  hearts  of  men. 
He  came  to  teach  mankind,  both  by  word  and  by  example,  how 
to  live  and  how  to  die.  He  came  to  show  men  that  human  exist- 
ence beyond  the  grave,  far   from   being   the  repulsive  unknowable 
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blank  of  pagan  belief,  is  the  only  life  in  which  perfect  happiness 
may  be  found.  He  came  to  impress  upon  a  sensual  world  that 
obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  One  True  God  is  the  only  price  that 
can  purchase  this  endless  bliss.  Viewed  from  a  standpoint  of 
faith  the  little  book  we  are  considering  is,  then,  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  Christian  literature  ;  it  cannot  fail  to  have  a  cheering  and 
ennobling  effect  upon  the  reader.  It  mast  needs  lead  him  to 
exclaim  in  the  words  of  the  hopeful  Cinna  :  •'  Whithersoever  He 
calls  us,  let  us  follow  Him." 

The  story,  however,  seems  to  lose  a  good  deal  by  the  abrupt, 
ness  of  its  conclusion.  We  would  like  to  see  something  more 
about  Cinna  and  his  beloved  Antea  in  their  newly  found  state  of 
happiness.  Perhaps  (for  I  humbly  confess  my  unacquaintance 
with  Hanid)  this  desired  information  is  contained  in  the  larger 
volume  from  which  the  story  is  taken.  Still,  even  if  such  be  the 
case,  since  "  Let  us  Follow  Him  "  is  published  apart,  it  ought  to 
give  the  reader  more  satisfaction  regarding  these  two  leading 
characters.  The  generous  resolve  "  Whithersoever  He  calls  us, 
let  us  follow  Him,"  is  very  good  indeed  ;  it  is  excellent.  Yet  it 
is  only  a  simple  resolution  made  in  a  moment  of  fervor.  We 
would  like  to  see  it  put  in  practice. 


THE  PAROCHIAL  HYMN  BOOK. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  A.  Police,  S.  M. 

Boston  :  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian. 

The  most  practical  little  volume  that  has  come  under  our 
notice  lately  is  one  published  with  the  above  title  by  "  The  Brothers 
of  Charity,"  who  have  charge  of  orphan  and  destitute  boys  at  the 
House  of  the  Angel  Guardian,  Boston.  "  This  collection  of 
hymns,  the  largest  and  most  complete  of  its  kind,  contains  all  the 
chief  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  expressed  in  beautiful  verse  ;  it 
likewise  unfolds  the  meaning  of  the  liturgical  seasons  and  chief 
festivals  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  thus  giving  the  faithful  an  in- 
sight into  the  sublimity  of  Catholic  worship,  and  tending  thereby 
to  increase  in  their  hearts  love  for  God  and  Holy  Church." 
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Although  this  latest  addition  to  our  collections  of  divine  chant 
and  sacred  song  is  called  the  "  Parochial  Hymn  Book",  such  a 
title  is  far  from  suggesting  the  real  wealth  of  matter  the  volume 
contains.  In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  complete  collection 
of  liturgical  and  other  beautiful  hymns,  the  work  comprises  a 
treasure  of  devotional  exercises  suitable  for  confraternities  and  for 
all  classes  of  the  faithful. 

To  say  that  the  book  was  edited  by  the  late  Father  Police  S. 
M.  of  Boston,  is,  in  itself,  no  small  commendation.  Still  this  is 
not  the  only  claim  it  has  to  our  warm  approval.  The  work  has, 
moreover,  been  highly  praised  by  many  distinguished  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  resident  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  ;  it  has,  like- 
wise, been  very  favorably  received  by  the  Catholic  press.  We 
take  great  pleasure  then  in  recommending  this  little  volume  to 
every  Catholic  teacher  and  pupil  throughout  the  land.  It  cannot 
fail  to  impress  upon  our  young  people  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
inestimable  value  of  things  divine  ;  thus  its  influence  will  do  a 
great  deal  towards  making  them  grow  up  good  faithful  Catholic 
men  and  women. 

The  publication  (complete  word  edition)  is  sold  at  25  cents  a 
copy,  paper  cover,  and  35  cents  cloth  binding  stamped  in  gold, 
delivery  prepaid.  A  special  edition  with  music  is  sold  at  $1.00  a 
copy,  postpaid. 
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By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

Although  but  a  short  time  has  elapsed  since  the  return  of  the 
students,  several  of  the  college  societies  and  associations  have 
been  re-organized  and  are  now  in  active  operation. 

On  Sunday  the  11th  inst.,  a  meeting  was  held  for  the  purpose 
of  re-organizing  the  Reading  Room.  The  election  of  officers  re- 
sulted as  follows  : — President,  Tobias  Morin  ;  Secretary-Trea- 
surer, A.  P.  Egleson  ;  Librarians,  F.  Stuart  Albin,  P.  J.  Galvin  ; 
Curators,  J.  A.  Meehan,  M.  O'Connell,  R.  Lafond. 
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The  Cecilian  Society  lost  no  time  this  year  in  getting 
down  to  work.  Rev.  Father  Rouzeau,  O.M.I. ,  has  been  ap- 
pointed director,  and  daily  practices  have  been  held  regularly 
since  the  beginning  of  the  term.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
society,  to  take  part  in  the  musical  programme  at  the  con- 
secration of  Most  Rev.  C.  Gauthier,  Bishop-elect  ot  Kingston.  The 
energy  and  earnestness  displayed  by  the  members  augurs  well  for 
the  success  of  this  most  popular  college  organization. 

The  University  Choir  is  again  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Father  Lambert,  O.M.I.,  and  bids  fair  to  eclipse  all  its  predecessors. 
These  are  at  present  one  hundred  and  twenty  members.  As  the 
success  of  former  choirs  has  been  the  result  of  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  members  and  director,  we  hope  that  the  same  spirit  will 
continue  to  prevail  this  year. 

The  Dramatic  Association  has  decided  to  present  a  French 
comedy  entitled  "  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur  Perrichon  ".  The 
selection  is  pronounced  a  good  one  and  should  draw  a  good 
house. 

* 

On  Saturday  the  24th  inst.,  Rev.  E.  J.  Cornell,  O.M.I.,  was 
ordained  to  the  Holy  Priesthood  in  the  Basilica  by  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Duhamel.  Rev.  Father  Cornell  is  a  native  of  Carleton 
Place,  and  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  from  that  town  to  re- 
ceive Holy  Orders.  All  the  students  join  the  Review  in  wishing 
the   young   priest  a  long  and  happy  life  in  the  service  of  the  Jord. 

* 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Altar  Society,  held  on  the  27th  inst.,  the 
following  officers  were  elected  : — President,  J.  F.  Breen  ;  1st 
Vice  President,  J.  A.  Meehan  ;  2nd  Vice  President,  F.  Boylan  ; 
Sacristan,  J.  F.  Hanley  ;  Masters  of  Ceremonies,  Chas.  McCor- 
mac  and  W.  Callaghan. 
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By  M.  A.  Foley. 

The  members  of  the  class  of  '98  have  in  most  cases  informed 
us  of  their  whereabouts.  To  Montreal  go  Messrs.  Hanley  and 
Bolger  to  enter  upon  their  theological  course.  From  Naugatuck 
somes  the  report  that  Thomas  Clancy  may  enter  Baltimore 
Seminary.  Raymond  MacDonald  is  about  to  study  Law  at 
Arnprior.  Rumor  hath  it  that  Eddie  Gleason  will  soon  deport  for 
Toronto  there  to  enter  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  mayhap  initiate 
the  Legalites  into  the  mysteries  of  football  as  played  by  Ottawa 
'Varsity.  Mr.  Lappe  is  still  in  Ottawa,  where  he  expects  to 
engage  in  the  study  of  Law. 

Quite  a  little  reunion  was  there  in  our  most  when  we  were 
favored  with  a  visit  from  Messrs.  Quilty,  Foley,  Ryan  and  Fay 
who  were  journeying  to  Montreal  to  resume  their  theological 
studies. 

Messrs.  Richard  Shanahan  and  Frank  Joyce  have  entered  St. 
Bernard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  to  begin  their  philosophical  course. 
To  their  fellow  Syracusan,  "  Joker  "  McDowell  we  also  profer  our 
congratulations  on  his  success  in  the  examination  for  the  B.  A. 
degree  at  Manhattan. 

The  Review  extends  the  heartest  congratulations  of  the 
faculty  and  students  to  the  Rev.  Father  Mea  on  his  elevation  to 
the  priesthood.  Father  Mea  has  been  appointed  to  a  professor- 
ship in  Regiopolis  college,  Kingston.  We  wish  him  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  his  chosen  work. 

It  is  with  the  keenest  satisfaction  that  we  note  the  success  of 
Mr.  Frank  Conlan  at  the  North  American  Business  College  in 
Toronto.  Upon  his  graduation  last  June  Mr.  Conlan  had  the 
great  honor  of  receiving  the  gold  medal  offered  for  competition  in 
that  school. 

Two  more  prizes  have  also  been  awarded  to  College  students 
by  the  Ottawa  Exposition.  To  Messrs.  Gingras  and  Grant  were 
given  the  first  two  prizes  for  the  best  exhibition  of  map  drawing. 
We  congratulate  these  two  young  artists  and  offer  to  them  a 
word  of  encouragement  to  strive  still  harder. 
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Some  of  the  former  students  of  Ottawa  University  have  given 
undying  proof  of  their  fidelity  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  m  the  war 
between  Spain  and  the  United  States  which  is  now  happily  con- 
cluded. From  Santiago  we  learn  that  Charles  P.  dishing  a 
member  of  the  71st  regiment  New  York  Vols.,  was  killed  in  the 
first  day's  engagement.  To  his  brother  Leo  who  attended  the 
college  last  year  and  to  his  bereaved  family  we  offer  the  con- 
dolences of  the  faculty  and  the  students. 

Jack  Slavin  of  Orillia  a  private  in  the  7th  Regiment  Regular 
Infantry  was  also  killed  before  Santiago.  While  here  Mr.  Slavin 
was  a  universal  favorite  and  it  will  be  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  his  former  classmates  will  learn  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Edward  O'Sullivan  (formerly  State  Senator  of  Massa- 
chussetts)  was  also  wounded  at  Santiago.  Football  enthusiasts 
will  remember  that  it  was  Mr.  O'Sullivan  who  introduced  the 
game  into  Ottawa  College  circles.  To  him  we  offer  our  sympathy 
and  hope  for  a  speedy  recovery. 
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The  football  season  of  '98  promises  to  be  a  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  the  O.U.A.A.  The  Varsity  team  is  once  more 
entered  in  the  Quebec  Union  with  strong  teams  from  Montreal 
and  Kingston.  From  present  appearances  the  team  will  be  equally 
as  strong  as  the  champions  of  '97,  although  careful  coaching  will 
be  required  to  replace  that  impregnable  triple  link  :  Clancy, 
Smith,  Gleeson. 

Below  is  the  schedule  of  the  Quebec  Rugby  Union  for  the 
season  of '98  : 

Oct.     1 Montreal  vs.    Granite Montreal. 

i!       8 Montreal     u     College Montreal. 

11     15 .  ..Granite        »     Montreal Kingston. 

11     22 College        11     Granite Ottawa. 

11     29 Granite        n     College Kingston. 

Nov.    5 .  .    .  .  College        u     Montreal Ottawa. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Athletic  Association  on 
Sept.  15th,  J.  E.  Doyle  was  elected  1st  Vice  President  ;  T.  Morin, 
2nd  Vice  President  and  J.  J.  McGuckin,  Councillor.  Mr.  J.  J. 
O'Reilly  was  the  unanimous  choice  for  Manager. 
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MOST  REVEREND  C.   H.  GAUTHIER. 

Archbishop  of  Kingston. 

T  seems  but  yesterday  that  Catholic  and  Protestant 
alike  stood  in  Kingston  Cathedral  beside  the  bier  of 
Archbishop  Cleary,  grieving  over  the  great  loss 
both  Church  and  Canada  had  to  sustain  in  the 
demise  of  that  singularly  gifted  and  highly  accomplished 
prelate.  To-day  (the  18th  "of  October)  in  that  same  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mary's,  Catholic  and  Protestant  have  re-assembled  in  vast 
numbers  to  witness  the  beautiful  ceremonies  of  the  episcopal  con- 
secration of  Mgr.  Cleary's  successor,  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Gauthier.  It  is  a  moment  for  retrospection,  and  our  thoughts 
naturally  fly  back  over  the  past  years  of  this  new  candidate  for  the 
14  complement  of  the  priesthood." 

In  the  early  eighties,  Gabriel  Gauthier  and  his  wife  settled  in 
that  part  of  Glengarry  County  which  has  since  become  the  town 
of  Alexandria;  to  this  pious  family  was  born  on  November  13th 
1845,  a  son  whom  God  destined  to  be  the  future  Archbishop  of 
Kingston.  Thus  descended  from  Scotch  and  French  ancestry,  he 
has  the  distinguishing  traits  of  each,  for  in  his  character  the 
shrewd,  clever,  business  qualities  of  the  Scotch  are  united  with  the 
polish,  grace  and  religious  spirit  of  the  French.  He  received  his 
primary  education  at  the  Christian  Brothers'  School  in  Alexandria 
and  in  1859,  he  entered  Regiopolis  College,  Kingston,  at  that  time 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  O'Brien,      This  was  the  golden  oppor- 
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tunity  of  his  life.  In  college,  his  earnest  piety,  untiring-  diligence, 
exemplary  conduct,  rare  talents  and  faithful  observance  of  the 
rules  won  the  approbation  of  superiors  and  teachers  and  justified 
their  bright  hopes  of  his  future.  He  was  graduated  in  1863  with 
first  class  honors  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the  Seminary 
where  he  was  particularly  diligent  and  studious.  Four  years 
later,  on  August  24th,  1867,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Perth  by 
the  Right  Rev.  E.  J.  Horan,  Bishop  of  Kingston.  What  fond 
remembrance,  the  good  Archbishop  must  now  have  of  dear 
parents  and  of  friends  of  his  youth  who  surrounded  him  on 
that  bright  August  morning  twenty  one  years  ago  !  The  brilliant 
future  they  predicted  for  the  young  levite  has  surely  been  more 
than  realized  in  his  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  the 
grand  old  See  of  Kingston,  which  enjoys,  it  is  said,  the  proud 
distinction  of  being  the  first  see  erected  in  any  British  possession 
after  the  Reformation. 

For  a  short  time,  Father  Gauthier  was  director  of  the  Dio- 
cesan College,  but  in  1869,  he  was  appointed  to  the  important 
parish  of  Gananoque  which  included  Howe  Island,  Brewer's  Mills 
and  Lansdowne.  Here  in  the  exercise  of  his  holy  ministry,  he 
applied  himself  to  all  his  manifold  duties  with  characteristic  energy 
and  assiduity.  During  the  five  years  spent  in  this  charge,  he 
built  the  churches  at  Lansdowne  and  Brewer's  Mills  and  soon 
afterwards  he  made  many  beautiful  improvements  in  the  sacred 
edifices  at  Gananoque  and  Howe  Island.  From  this  important 
parish,  he  was  appointed  to  Westport  in  January  1875,  ^ut  on  the 
accession  of  the  Right  Rev.  John  O'Brien  to  the  see  of  Kingston, 
he  was  transferred  in  the  same  year  to  Williamstown.  Here  were 
many  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents  and  experience. 
The  religious  and  educational  progress  of  the  parish  soon  attested 
the  devotion  and  vigour  of  its  good  pastor;  for  a  heavy  debt  of 
$5761  was  soon  discharged,  the  beautiful  churches  of  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Ita  were  built  while  a  large  and  handsome  addition  was 
made  to  the  presbytery.  In  the  same  town,  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  had  a  flourishing  school  and  into  their  noble  work  he  infused 
his  own  vigour  and  energy.  Characteristic  of  Father  Gauthier  in 
all  his  charges  is  the  particular  love  he  entertains  for  the  beauty 
of  God's      church    and  so  in    whatever    parish      he     labored,     the 
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erection  and  embellishment  of  the  temples  of  worship  was 
to  him  *of  first  importance.  This  was  again  evidenced  at 
Glennevis  which  he  had  as  a  mission  and  where  at  a  cost  of 
$45,000,  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Margaret's  was  built,  a 
worthy  monument  of  his  zeal  and  of  the  faith  of  the  people. 

Finally  in  1886  he  was  called  to  Brockville.  A  sketch  of  his 
great,  labours  in  the  Island  City  would  be  a  sketch  of  the  religious 
and  educational  progress  of  that  important  parish  ;  for,  during  the 
twelve  happy  years  succeeding  the  date  of  his  appointment,  Dean 
Gauthier  prominently  identified  himself  with  every  movement 
tending  towards  the  advancement  of  our  religion,  the  interests  of 
higher  education,  and  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  people.  The  care 
of  the  sick  first  appealed  to  him  and  at  a  cost  of  $25000,  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  provided  with  all  modern  appli- 
ances and  conveniences,  was  opened.  In  this  building  hundreds 
of  sick  and  suffering  of  all  denominations  have  received  the  tender 
care  and  treatment  of  the  good  Sisters  of  Providence.  Soon  a 
new  convent  and  a  large  separate  school  were  erected  which  will 
remain  as  witnesses  to  his  zeal  and  energy.  On  August  17th,  1891, 
the  worthy  pastor  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  was  appointed  Vicar- 
General  and  this  well-deserved  honor  was  another  source  of 
delight  to  his  many  friends.  True  and  just  to  all  confided 
to  his  care  he  has  in  a  great  degree  the  Gaelic  sympathy 
and  heartiest  love  for  the  children  of  Erin  and  these  noble 
feelings  were  reciprocated  in  the  affection  and  veneration 
of  his  numerous  Irish  parishioners.  It  is  the  success  of  his 
pastorate  in  Brockville  that  has  brought  him  so  favourably  before 
the  eyes  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  throughout  the  province;  for 
in  this  important  charge  he  has  shown  unusual  caution  and  mode- 
ration on  all  questions  affecting  the  interests  of  the  Church  while 
the  harmony  and  good  will  manifested  in  such  affairs  may  be 
attributed  to  his  liberal  and  enlightened  position  in  general. 

During  all  his  long  priestly  career,  Father  Gauthier  has  ever 
proved  himself  zealous  with  untiring  zeal  for  the  greater  honor 
and  glory  of  God,  and  for  the  propagation  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  faith  among  the  people.  His  name  is  respected, 
nay  revered,  by  all  classes    irrespective    of  creed    throughout    the 
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diocese  of  Kingston.  The  priests  of  the  diosese,  too,  have  long" 
ago  learned  to  love  him  and  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  friend  in  need, 
as  a  counsellor  in  days  of  doubt,  as  a  father  in  days  of  tribulation 
and  trial.  It  was  but  natural,  then,  that  the  Clergy  of  Kingston 
should  depart  from  the  customary  mode  of  procedure  and  initiate 
a  precedent  for  this  section,  by  sending  to  the  Holy  Father  a  una- 
nimously signed  memorial  praying  that  Very  Rev.  Dean  Gauthier 
be  appointed  to  the  see  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop 
Cleary. 

The  27th  of  August,  the  official  documents  were  received 
from  Rome.  The  glad  tidings  of  the  selection  of  Dean  Gauthier 
for  such  an  exalted  position  were  received  with  enthusiasm  and 
joy  by  the  clergy  and  people  ;  and  scarcely  less  joyously  was 
the  news  received  in  other  dioceses,  especially  in  Ottawa  where 
the  new  Archbishop  has  many  personal  friends.  Clergy  and  laity 
at  once  made  great  preparations  for  the  consecration  ceremonies 
and  to-day  the  choice  of  the  Kingston  clergy,  the  choice  of 
Rome,  the  choice  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  guides  the  Church  of 
Rome,  received  episcopal  consecration  from  the  hands  of  Archbi- 
shop Duhamel  assisted  by  Bishop  Gabriels  of  Ogdensburg  and 
Bishop  O'Connor  of  Peterborough.  The  sermon  en  the  occasion 
was  preached  by  the  eloquent  Archbishop  O'Brien  of  Halifax. 
From  many  representative  bodies,  fraternal  and  religious  societies, 
municipal  councils  and  from  a  host  of  friends  through  >ut  Canada 
and  the  United  States  came  addresses  and  messages  of  congratu- 
lation. One  address,  that  of  the  clergy  of  Kingston  diocese, 
deserves  particular  mention  as  a  beautiful  work  of  art.  Of 
one  handsomely  illuminated  page  of  this  address,  the  present 
number  of  the  Review,  contains  a  fac-simile. 

In  the  historic  see  over  which  Archbishop  Gauthier  presides 
there  is  a  Catholic  population  of  37,000  souls  to  whose  spiritual 
wants  forty-four  priests  attend,  and  for  whose  accommodation 
there  are  fifty-nine  churches  and  five  chapels.  Through  the  watch- 
ful care  and  guidance  of  the  clergy,  the  laity  are  well  united  in 
religious  and  benefit  societies  and  among  the  latter  the  Catholic 
Order  of  Foresters,  the  Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association  and  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  have  succeeded  in  uniting  the  greater 
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part  of  the  Catholic  portion  of  the  diocese  in  the  strong-  bonds  of 
fraternity  charity.  There  are  also  many  other  societies  assisting 
in  the  cause  of  temperance  and  in  the  noble  work  among-  God's 
poor. 

For  such  an  important  Archdiocese,  it  was  necessary  to  select 
a  man  of  great  zeal,  energy,  executive  ability  and  with  these  Mgr. 
Gauthier  combines  true  Christian  piety  rare,  talents  and  attain- 
ments. He  is  a  good  linguist,  being  a  fluent  and  forcible  speaker 
in  English,  French  and  Gaelic.  He  is  moreover  a  careful  and 
prudent  administrator.  The  watchword  of  Catholicity  in  Ontario 
is  "  Upward  and  Onward  "  and  long  will  its  progress  continue  if 
the  Church  of  God  have  priests  and  bishops  as  zealous,  learned, 
and  faithful,  as  is  he  whose  arms  bear  the  characteristic  motto, 
4 '  In  fide  et  veritate.  ' ' 

M.  E.  Conway,   'oi. 


••; 


DUTY. 

As  the  hardy  oat  is  growing 
Howsoe'ver  the  wind  may  blow  ; 
As  the  untired  stream  is  flowing, 
Whether  shines  the  sun  or  no  : — 
Thus,  though  storm-winds  rage  about  it, 
Should  the  strong  plant,  Duty,  grow  ; 
Thus,  with  beauty  or  without  it 
Should  the  stream  of  being  flow. 

— D.   F.   McCarty. 
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THE  GREATEST  OF  GREAT  CATHOLIC 

LAYMEN. 


( Continued  from  September  Number. ) 


jiHIS  unique  cohesion  of  hearts  and  minds,  O'Connell 
accomplished  by  means  as  unique.  Early  in  1824,  he 
proposed  in  the  Catholic  Association  that  all  contribu- 
tors of  the  trifle  of  one  penny  a  month  should  be 
admitted  as  members  of  the  Association.  The  motion  was  carried 
and  the  "  Penny  Rent  "  became  a  thing  of  History.  But  at  first, 
the  scheme  met  with  a  perfect  deluge  of  scorn  and  ridicule  from 
O'Connell's  enemies  and  with  the  peculiarly  damning  force  of 
extremely  faint  praise  from  his  friends.  O'Connell,  however,  pro- 
ceeded calmly  with  the  development  of  his  plan.  He  appointed  the 
priests  organizers  and  "  Rent  "-collectors  in  their  respective 
districts  ;  while  he  arranged  that  each  local  organization,  should 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  central  executive  at  Dublin. 
The  Agitator's  patience  and  energy  were  in  due  time  rewarded. 
Slowly  things  moved  at  first.  Then  suddenly  the  land  woke  up 
to  a  new  life  of  all-conquering  vigor.  As  though  by  common 
impulse,  the  whole  nation  rushed  to  the  collectors  to  pay 
"O'Connell's  Pence."  Every  man,  woman  and  child  became 
fired  with  wild  enthusiasm  by  the  proud  consciousness  of  giving 
personal  assistance  in  furthering  the  grand  old  cause.  Now  the 
smile  of  faint  praise  was  replaced  by  the  firm,  determined  expres- 
sion of  fervent  and  zealous  cooperation.  Sneers  gave  place  to 
fears,  for  again  great  England  looked  aghast  as  she  viewed  the 
operations  of  the  most  thoroughly  national  movement  ever  inau- 
gurated by  man.  Of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Catholic  Asso- 
ciation was  suppressed,  but  4<  O'Connell's  Pence"  only  swelled 
to  greater  proportions  and  the  New  Catholic  Association 
rose  exulting  in  irresistible  strength.  Nor  did  the  movement 
end  here.  The  Irish  exile  in  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the    Irish     convict  —  convicted    of    fidelitv    to     God    and     native 
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land  —  in  the  far  off  penal  settlements  of  Australia  and 
and  the  West  Indies,  the  Irish  settler  of  Hindostan,  of  the  East 
Indies,  of  Southern  Africa  and  of  South  America,  united  their 
several  mites  till  vast  sums  rolled  into  the  treasury  of  the  Asso- 
ciation. But  result  of  results  !  The  head  committee  at  Dublin  was 
the  nerve-centre  of  a  mighty  political  system  whose  ramifications 
penetrated  to  the  uttermost  extremities  of  the  earth;  and  O'Connell, 
blessed  above  all  his  predecessors,  beheld  what  to  none  before 
him  was  it  given  to  behold — Irishmen  of  Erin  and  of  the  greater 
Erin  beyond  the  seas,  united  as  one  man  beneath  the  common 
banner  of  "  Penny  Rent."   Now  at  length  was  his  witness  ready. 

The  next  step  in  his  plan,  as  already  indicated,  was  to  secure 
as  assistant  counsel,  the  nations  of  the  earth.  To  France,  the 
land  of  chivalry,  whither  turn  as  though  by  instinct  the  eyes  of 
every  people  that  seek  their  liberty,  to  France  did  O'Connell  now 
turn.  He  caused  Shiel,  a  master  of  the  Gallic  as  well  as  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  to  write  to  the  Parisian  Press  articles  on  the 
Irish  situation.  Soon  Paris  was  a  blaze  with  excitement  as  the 
gifted  Irishman  laid  bare  the  atrocities  of  English  misrule.  Then 
distinguished  Frenchmen  visited  Ireland  to  investigate  for  them- 
selves and  their  testimony  rang  through  the  length  and  breadth  of 
France.  The  press  of  the  other  continental  countries,  from  mere 
commentaries  on  the  articles  and  the  testimony  in  question, 
proceeded  to  the  serious  discussion  of  the  Irish  question  and 
finally  to  denunciations  of  England's  policy  towards  her  sister 
Isle.  Now  France,  "  the  hereditary  friend  of  Ireland,"  sends  large 
contributions  to  swell  O'Connell's  agitation-fund.  Germany,  the 
mother-land  of  the  Angle  and  the  Saxon,  Germany  the  mother-land 
of  Luther,  raises  a  voice  of  encouragement  to  the  down-trodden 
Catholic  Celt,  and  the  hand  she  proffers  in  friendship  is  filled  with 
welcome  gold.  From  Spain,  from  Italy,  from  Austria,  comes  the 
same  substantial  aid.  All  Europe  is  aroused.  The  nations  of  the 
earth  stand  pointing  the  finger  of  reproach  and  remonstrance  at 
proud  Britannia — O'Connell's  assistant  counsel  await  the  opening 
of  the  trial. 

[To  be  continued) 

E.  J.  Cornell,  O.M.I. 
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THE  LIGHT-BRINGER. 

EFORE  each  soul,  that  eastward  looks  there  flies 
A  Shining  Presence,  swift  as  God's  own  thought ; 
And  who  beholds  her  sees  her  wings  are  white, 
And  that  'tis  always  morning  where  she  stands. 
Before  her  face  dawns  kindle  out  of  dark 
And  daybreaks  walk  far  kingdoms.      Evermore 
Her  wings  are  bent  to  sunrise,  and  her  voice 
Calls  back  to  men  and  leads  them  over  tracts 
And  chasms  of  storm,  and  blinding  cataracts, 
Enamored  of  its  sweetness.     Whoso  sees 
Light  sown,  beyond  black-smoking  thunderdrifts 
Shall  kneel  with  her  before  the  feet  of  God. 

She  is  the  shaper  of  His  far  off  Day — 
The  builder  of  great  empires — fashioner 
Of  deathless  Morning  in  the  souls  of  men  ; 
And  mightiest  nations,  following  her  voice, 
Press  forward  with  their  foreheads  set  to  dawn, 
And  only  pause  within  Eternal  Morn, 
Hearing  the  bugles  blown  before  His  Face. 
Daughter  of  God,  and  enemy  of  hell, 
Her  hand  uplifts  the  daybreak  like  a  sword 
And  strikes  the  darkness  from  about  each  soul 
That  hath  her  shining  seal  !   Her  name  is  Hope, 
And  she  bears  light  from  God  down  unto  men. 


Chailes  J.  O'Malley,  in  the  Midland  Review. 
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THROUGH   DEATH  TO  LIFE. 

AVE  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  aloe  plant, 
Away  in  the  sunny  clime  ? 
By  humble  growth  of  a  hundred  years 
It  reaches  its  blooming-  time  ; 
And  than  a  wondrous  bud  at  its  crown 

Breaks  into  a  thousand  flowers. 
This  floral  queen  in  its  beauty  seen 

Is  the  pride  of  the  tropical  bowers. 
But  the  plant  to  the  flower  is  a  sacrifice, 

For  it  blooms  but  once  and  in  blooming  dies. 

Have  you  further  heard  of  this  aloe  plant, 

That  grows  in  the  sunny  clime, 
How  every  one  of  its  thousand  flowers, 

As  they  droop  in  the  blooming  time, 
Is  an  infant  plant  that  fastens  its  roots 

In  the  place  where  it  falls  to  the  ground, 
And  fast  as  they  drop  from  the  dying  stem 

Grow  lively  and  lovely  around  ? 
By  dying  it  liveth  a  thousand  fold 

In  the  young  that  spring   from  the  death   of  the  old. 

Have  you  heard  the  tale  of  the  pelican, 

The  Arab's  Gimel  el  Bahr, 
That  dwells  in  the  African  solitudes 

Where  the  birds  that  live  lonely  are  ? 
Have  you  heard  how  it  loves  its  tender  young, 

And  cares  and  toils  for  their  good  ? 
It  brings  them  water  from  fountains  afar, 

And  fishes  the  sea  for  their  food. 
In  famine  it  feeds  them — what  love  can  devise  ! — 

With  blood  of  its  bosom,  and  feeding  them  dies. 

Have  you  heard  the  iale  they  tell  of  the  swan, 

The  snow-white  bird  of  the  lake  ? 
It  noiselessly  floats  on  the  silvery  wave, 

It  silently  sits  in  the  brake  ; 
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For  it  saves  its  song  till  the  end  of  life, 

And  then  in  the  soft,  still  even, 
'Mid  the  golden  light^of  the  setting  sun 

It  sings,  as  it  soars  into  heaven  ; 
And  the  blessed  notes  fall  back  from  the  skies, 

'Tis  its  only  song,  for  in  singing  it  dies. 

Have  you  heard  these  tales  ?   Shall  I  teli  you  one 

A  greater  and  better  than  all  ? 
Have  you  heard  of  Him  whom  the  heavens  adore, 

Before  whom  the  hosts  of  them  fall  ? 
How  He  left  the  choirs  and  anthems  above 

For  earth  in  its  wailings  and  woes, 
To  suffer  the  shame  and  pain  of  the  cross, 

And  die  for  the  life  of  His  foes  ? 
O  Prince  of  the  noble  !   O  Sufferer  divine  ! 

What  sorrow  and  sacrifice  equal  to  thine  ? 

Have  you  heard  this  tale,  the  best  of  them  all, 

The  tale  of  the  Holy  and  True  ? 

He  died,  but  His  life  now  in  untold  souls 

Lives  on  in  the  world  anew. 
His  seed  prevails,  and  is  filling  the  earth 

As  the  stars  fill  the  skies  above. 
He  taught  us  to  yield  up  the  love  of  life 

For  the  sake  of  the  life  of  love. 
His  death  is  our  life.    His  loss  is  our  gain, 

The  joy  for  the  tear,  the  peace  for  the  pain. 

Now  hear  these  tales,  ye  weary  and  worn, 

Who  for  others  do  give  up  your  all  : 
Our  Saviour  hath  told  you  the  seed  that  would  grow 

Into  earth's  dark  bosom  must  fall  ; 
Must  pass  from  the  view  and  die  away, 

And  then  will  the  fruit  appear  : 
The  grain  that  seems  lost  in  the  earth  below 

Will  return  many-fold  in  the  ear  ; 
By  death  comes  life,  by  loss  comes  gain, 

The  joy  for  the  tear  the  peace  for  the  pain. 

— Henry  Harbaugh,  in  New  York  Sun. 
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LAMENT  OF  SPAIN. 

HILE  my  soldiers  strove  in  fray, 
Safe  in  Santiago  Bay, 
Anchored  there  our  squadron  lay- 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Then  from  me  the  order  came  — 
"  Longer  thus  to  lie  were  shame  ; 
Forward  to  the  feast  of  flame  " — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Madness  well  the  admiral  knew  ; 
But  his  duty  to  pursue, 
His  was  not  to  talk  but  do — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

But  it  came  July  the  third, 
Clear  for  action  was  the  word, 
And  the  sound  their  spirit  stirred — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Every  flag*  on  high  appeared, 
Every  deck  for  action  cleared, 
Forth  they  went  the  foe  to  beard — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Moved  the  squadron  fast  and  free, 
Through  the  channel  to  the  sea — 
Not  a  grander  sight  could  be — - 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Ah  !  the  foemen  watched  us  well, 
And  a  storm  of  shot  and  shell 
Fiercely  on  our  vessels  fell — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Through  the  battle,  fierce  and  hot, 
Quick  returning  shot  for  shot, 
Every  Spaniard  faltered  not — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 
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Mine  were  men  of  dauntless  breed  ; 
But  the  courage  of  the  Cid 
Overthrows  no  fate  decreed — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Shrinking-  not  from  perils  dire, 
Stood  they  in  that  mass  of  fire, 
Fighting  on  their  funeral  pyre — - 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

By  the  storm  of  battle  sore, 
Driven  to  the  rocky  shore, 
Calm  and  proud  their  fate  they  bore — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Though  our  star  in  lustre  waned, 
Though  the  foe  a  triumph  gained, 
Yet  our  honor  is  unstained — 
Woe  to  me,  Espana  ! 

Not  o'erborne  by  many  foes, 
Sinking  not  beneath  their  blows, 
Spain  shall  live  in  spite  of  those  — 
Hope  is  here,  Espana. 

Hope  within  us  never  dies  ; 
Phcenix-like  shall  Spain  arise 
From  her  ashes  to  the  skies — 
Strong  and  proud   Espana. 

—  Thomas  Dunn  English,  in  Harper's  Weekly. 
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THE  RIGHT  REVEREND  N.   Z.  LORRAIN. 

Bishop  of  Pembroke. 


:HE  Rig-ht  Reverend  Narcisse  Zephirin  Lorrain,  the  sub- 
ject of  our  sketch,  was  born  at  St.  Martin,  County  of 
Laval,  Que.,  on  June  13th,  1842. 

His  father,  Narcisse  Lorrain  was  a  descendant  of 
that  race  of  hardy  pioneers  whose  toil  reclaimed  from  the  wilder- 
ness the  vast  districts  north  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  His 
mother,  Sophia  Gohier,  was  a  woman  worthy  of  the  strong-  man 
who  led  her  to  the  altar  in  1841.  Intelligent,  brave,  and  courage- 
ous, she  seconded  the  efforts  of  her  husband  with  such  success 
that  prosperity  soon  settled  upon  the  happy  household  and  it  be- 
came one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  prominent  families  ot  the 
County  of  Laval. 

The  eldest  of  a  family  of  seven,  Bishop  Lorrain  received  from 
his  virtuous  and  g-od-fearing-  parents  a  pure  and  solid  home 
education.  It  was  here  that  was  laid  the  foundation  of  the  life 
that  was  to  be  crowned  with  the  Bishop's  mitre,  that  was  to 
shine  so  brightly  as  to  be  deemed  worthy  by  our  Holy  Father, 
Leo  XIII,  to  be  set  up  as  a  model  for  the  faithful  to  imitate,  as  a 
teacher  for  them  to  follow,  as  a  Pastor  for  them  to  obey. 

The  College  of  Ste.  Therese  was  the  institution  entrusted  with 
the  classical  education  of  the  young-  aspirant  for  the  priesthood. 
This  college  is  associated  with  the  training  of  some  of  the  bright- 
est minds  that  have  adorned  the  ecclesiastical  and  political 
arenas  of  our  young  country. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  course  in  1855  till  he  was  graduat- 
ed with  Baccalaureate  honors  he  proved  himself  a  model  student. 
He  never  tired  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  education  which  leads 
man  into  the  higher  domain  of  ideas,  and  gives  him  the  status  he 
should  occupy  who  was  made  after  the  image  of  his  Maker.  At 
the  end  of  his  classical  course  he  immediately  entered  on  the 
study  of  Theology  and  was  ordained  priest  by  Bishop  Bourget 
August  4th,  1867. 
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After  his  ordination  the  young-  priest  became  Professor  in  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  such  was  the  earnestness  and  the  ability  he 
manifested  that  in  1868  he  was  elected  its  Director.  These  few 
years  had  sufficed  to  change  the  unknown  and  unlettered  youth 
into  a  man  of  the  highest  attainments  and  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
duties  of  chief  officer  with  honor  to  himself  and  profit  to  the 
institution. 

But  there  was  need  of  him  in  other  fields.  Ste.  Therese 
could  procure  other  Directors  and  other  Professors  ;  but  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  needed  workers,  and  who  was  better  fitted 
to  take  charge  of  a  portion  of  it  than  he  who  had  hitherto  proved 
so  faithful  in  the  discharge  of  his  manifold  duties  as  the  head  of  a 
vast  educational  institution.  The  call  came  not  from  his  native 
Canada  :  it  was  the  parish  of  Redford,  N.  Y.,  that  wanted  him. 
Accordingly  he  was  sent  there  with  the  consent  of  Bishop  Bourg-et, 
and  remained  for  ten  years  till  1879  when  he  was  recalled  to 
succeed  the  Very  Reverend  Canon  Moreau  as  Vicar  General  of  the 
Diocese  of  Montreal.  The  "  Monthly  Visitor"  thus  sums  up  his 
work  in  this  important  charge: 

"The  new  Vicar  General  soon  justified  the  wisdom  of  the 
choice  made  by  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  His  business  abilities 
were  immediately  called  into  play  to  solve  the  hug-e  financial  pro- 
blem that  presented  itself  to  the  successor  of  the  dauntless  Bishop 
Bourget.  To  this  day  Vicar  General  Lorrain's  masterly  grasping- 
of  the  situation  and  cool-headed  exploitation  of  the  sources  of 
ecclesiastical  revenue,  with  the  object,  so  successfully  attained,  of 
putting  the  Diocese  on  a  firm  financial  standing,  are  approvingly 
recalled  by  the  ablest  financiers  of  the  metropolis." 

On  September  21st,  1882,  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Cythera  and  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Pontiac.  On  May  4th, 
1898,  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Pontiac  was  erected  into  the 
Diocese  of  Pembroke  and  two  days  later  Mgr.  Lorrain  was  elected 
Bishop  of  the  new  Diocese.  His  installation  took  place  on  the  22nd 
day  of  September. 

The  work  performed  by  this  devoted  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ 
during  the  time  he  was  Vicar  of  Pontiac,  would  require  volumes  to 
describe  ;  so,  like  Xavier  de  Maistre  and   his   written   confession, 
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we  shall  give  only  the  headings  of  chapters,  and  not  even  all 
of  these.  He  took  for  motto  the  words  "  Non  recuso  laborem  "  and 
the  following  statement  taken  from  ll  The  Monthly  Visitor"  shows 
he  appreciated  the  full  depth  of  their  meaning. 

"  At  its  birth  the  Diocese  of  Pembroke  comprises  33  chur- 
ches, 37  chapels,  4  convents,  3  hospitals,  24  parishes,  33  missions 
with  a  population  of  about  40,000  souls  including  3,500  Indians  ; 
these  parishes  and  missions  are  in  charge  of  36  priests,  of  whom 
25  are  secular  and  11  regular." 

The  extent  of  his  Diocese  will  give  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  task 
he  has  in  administering  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  those  entrusted  to 
his  care.  It  comprises  "the  counties  of  Pontiac  and  Renfrew,  the 
Township  of  North  Canonto  in  Frontenac,  the  northern  townships 
of  the  Counties  of  Addington  and  Hastings,  sixteen  townships  of 
the  County  of  Haliburton,  and  a  part  of  Nipissing  District;  as  well 
as  all  the  Territory  included  between  the  Height  of  Land,  on  the 
south  ;  the  Hudson  Bay,  James'  Bay  and  the  Great  Whale  River 
as  far  as  Lake  Apiokacumish,  on  the  North  ;  the  72nd  degree  of 
longitude  on  the  East  ;  and  the  91st  degree  on  the  West." 

Within  this  vast  territory  a  large  number  of  children  of  the 
forest  come  under  his  paternal  care.  He  has  personally  visited  many 
of  their  settlements,  at  one  time  making  a  trip  of  1,500  miles  in  a 
bark  canoe  to  visit  the  Indians  of  Lakes  Temiscamingue  and 
Abbitibi,  and  of  Fort  Albany  on  James'  Bay  ;  at  another,  one  of 
1,700  miles  to  the  Red  Christians  on  the  Upper  Ottawa.  Rupert's 
Land  and  the  Upper  St.  Maurice. 

But  what  strength  to  carry  on  this  holy  work  must  he  not 
have  received  when  on  the  occasion  of  his  intallation  in  September, 
the  clergy  and  laity  from  far  and  near  assembled  in  Pembroke  to 
honor  and  encourage  him  !  On  this  occasion  many  distinguished 
guests  waited  on  him,  among  them  being  the  Most  Reverend 
Archbishops  Duhamel,  Ottawa  ;  Bruchesi,  Montreal  ;  Gauthier, 
Kingston  ;  and  Bishops  Emard,  Laroque,  Gabriels  and  McDonnell, 
of  Valleyfield,  Sherbrooke,  Ogdensburg,  and  Alexandria  respecti- 
vely. The  Very  Reverend  H.  A.  Constantineau  respesented  the 
University  of  Ottawa.  In  all  over  one  hundred  of  the  clergy  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  graced  the  occasion  by  their  presence. 
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Addresses  were  read  by  the  priests  of  the  new  Diocese.  Re- 
presentatives of  the  people  also  read  addresses  in  English,  French, 
German  and  Polish  ;  but  a  unique  feature  was  the  reading  of  the 
Indian  address  by  Chief  F.  Piziniwatc.  To  this  last  His  Lord- 
ship answered  in  the  native  language  of  the  Red  men  of  the 
forest. 

But  the  crowning  acts  of  -the  feast,  the  bouquets,  were  the 
addresses  of  the  children,  one  on  behalf  of  the  little  boys,  and  the 
other  in  the  name  of  the  little  girls.  Accompanying  these  was  a 
beautiful  souvenir  volume  in  which  were  recorded  the  dates  of  the 
princ'pal  events  in  the  life  of  Bishop  Lorrain  and  in  which  were 
also  enclosed  photographs  of  himself,  his  father  and  his  mother. 
The  reply  to  these  addresses  was  full  of  feeling  for  like  the 
Master  this  good  Bishop  loves  little  children.  When  these  ex- 
pressions of  childish  reverence  and  esteem  were  uttered  by  the 
little  ones  His  Lordship  was  much  moved  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  trust  himself  to  respond.  We  shall  quote 
trom  his  answer  the  following  lines  with  which  we  shall  close 
this  brief  sketch  of  this  trulv  noble  and  pious  man  : 

"You  refer  in  your  address  to  my  love  for  you  and  to  the  zeal  I  have 
manifested  in  your  behalf.  Did  you  not  say,  I  am  a  Shepherd  ?  Did  you  not 
compare  yourselves  to  youthful  lambs  ?  Does  not  a  good  and  kind  shepherd, 
always  more  carefully  look  after  the  lambs  of  his  flock  than  after  the  old 
sheep  ?  He  takes  them  into  his  arms,  he  carresses  them,  he  even  some  times 
brings  them  into  the  hearth  of  his  home.  1  have  therefore,  only  done  my  duty, 
as  a  good  shepherd,  to  kind  and  docile  little  lambs. 

I  visit  you  often,  in  the  school  rooms,  in  your  play  grounds,  yes,  and  I 
must  confess  that  the  sweetest  moments  of  my  life  are  those  I  pass  in  the 
company  of  children.  When  I  see  you  so  alert,  so  intelligent  looking,  it  gives 
me  hope  for  the  future,  and  it  is  for  me  a  guarantee  that  when  the  present 
generation  of  men  and  women  of  this  parish  will  be  gone,  you  children  will 
be  there  grown  up  men  and  women,  ready  to  replace  them,  and  keep  up  the 
good  name  of  the  church  and  of  this  congregation. 

One  day,  Archbishop,  now  Cardinal  Gibbons,  was  speaking  to  children, 
and  addressed  them  in  this  way:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen.  "  A  priest  who  was 
present  asked  afterwards  why  he  had  called  them  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
instead  of  dear  children.  "My  reason,"  answered  the  Archbishop,  "is  to  make 
them  understand  what  the  Providence  of  God  may  call  them  to  be  in  the 
future.  In  speaking  to  these  children  I  may  have  spoken  to  a  future  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States." 


L^L_ 


ev.  M.  E.  STANTON, 
Smith's  Falls. 


Rt.   Rev.   Mgr.   FARRELLY,  V.G., 

Belleville. 


Very  Rev.  T.   KELLY,  V.G., 
Kinsston. 
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Yes,  the  children  of  to-day  are  the  men  and  women  of  twenty-five  years 
hence.  You  will  all  of  you,  dear  children,  have  a  mission  to  fulfil  during-  the 
course  of  your  life  in  this  broad  world  into  which  you  will  soon  be  thrown,  and 
now  is  the  time  for  you  to  undergo  the  proper  training.  In  your  homes  your 
parents  will  give  you  the  training  you  require  to  be  good  and  sociable 
citizens.  In  the  schoolhouse,  your  kind  teachers  will  form  you  to  be  useful, 
intelligent  and  refined  members  of  the  community  in  which  later  on  you  will  be 
moving.  In  the  church,  your  clergy  will  give  you  the  religious  training  that  will 
prepare  you  to  be  honest  citizens  of  this  world  and  ever  happy  citizens  of 
heaven.  Learn,  therefore,  from  your  very  youth  to  love  your  parents,  your 
teachers,  your  clergy,  your  country,  your  God.  Be  grateful  to  them  always 
and  rejoice  as  you  do  now,  for  your  Bishop,  when  you  see  him  respected, 
honored  and  loved.  Then  you  will  grow,  not  only  in  body,  but  also  in  gTace  and 
in  wisdom  before  God  and  before  men  ;  then  you  will  be  the  consolation  of 
your  parents,  the  pride  of  your  teachers,  the  honor  of  your  church  and  of  your 
clergy,  the  glory  of  your  country." 

Than  these  words  nothing-  perhaps  could  give  a  higher, 
grander  idea  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  faith,  that  animates 
the  good  Bishop  of  Pembroke  ;  for  love  of  the  little  ones  is  but  an- 
other form  of  charity  towards  God  and  zeal  for  the  religious  in- 
struction of  the  children  of  to-day  is  but  prospective  love  of  the 
Church  of  to-morrow. 

L.   E.   O.   Payment,  '99. 


THE  INFINITE. 

The  Infinite  always  is  silent  ; 

It  is  only  the  Finite  speaks 
Our  words  are  the  idle  wave-caps 

On  the  deep  that  never  breaks. 
We  may  question  with  wand  of  Science, 

Explain,  decide,  and  discuss  ; 
But  only  in  meditation 

The  Mystery  speaks  to  us. 

— John  Boyle  (J Reilly. 
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And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte  (little) 

On  books  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  them  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  my  herte  have  them  in  reverence. 

— Chancer. 

TWO  GREAT  BIOGRAPHIES. 

OMEONE  has  justly  remarked  that  the  history  of  a 
human  being,  no  matter  how  common  place  may  have 
been  his  career  and  his  achievements,  is  not  without 
that  interest  which  attaches  to  a  tragedy.  Simple  or 
accomplished  he  has  struggled,  often  to  the  point  of  deep 
anguish,  with  the  grave  problem  of  his  own  existence  ;  and  the 
pathos  of  his  entrance  on  the  scene  of  life  is  deepened  by  the  ever- 
lasting silence  which  follows  upon  his  exit.  There  is  no  kind  of 
writing,  which  has  truth  and  instruction  for  its  main  object,  so 
interesting  and  popular,  on  the  whole,  as  biography.  But  in 
order  that  it  may  achieve  its  proper  effect  it  must  conform  to 
certain  artistic  requirements.  I  believe  most  people  will  agree 
with  me  when  I  affirm  that  a  life  that  is  worth  writing  at  all  is 
worth  writing  minutely. 

When  Cromwell  commanded  the  artist  to  paint  him  with  his 
11  warts  on",  he  I  feel  convinced,  suggested  a  principle  which  all 
biographers  should  adopt.  The  biographer  should  aim  to  leave 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  very  clear,  complete  and  symmetrical 
portrait.  The  biography  that  is  minute  and  pictorial  will  be 
hailed  with  pleasure  by  every  lover  of  good  reading,  while  that 
which  is  neither  minute  nor  pictorial,  symmetrical  nor  full  will  be 
given  over  to  loathing.  Color  photography  is,  I  hold,  the  process 
which  should  exclusively  be  used  in  biography.  If  a  flaw  exists  here 
and  there  in  the  outline  to  be  drawn,  let  it  not  cost  the  wise 
biographer   a  thought.      A  faultless    being  is  out  of  place   on  thi? 
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mundane  sphere  of  ours.  Earthly  perfection  is  a  mere  compara- 
tive quality.  There  is  really  a  weak  link  in  the  moral  chain  of 
every  child  of  Adam.  It  has  been  well  said  by  a  philosopher  of 
the  Orient  that,  as  the  fleet  greyhound  has  no  scent,  and  the 
peacock  which  delights  us  with  the  beauty  of  its  plumage,  has  a 
discordant  voice  ;  as  the  gaudy  flower  has  little  fragrance,  and 
the  hardiest  and  the  loftiest  trees  are  comparatively  barren  of 
fruit,  nearly  all  productive  trees  being  little  cripples  ;  so  every  son 
of  Father  Adam,  and,  in  no  less  a  degree,  every  daughter  of 
Mother  Eve,  has  certain  desirable  mental  or  moral  qualities,  but 
no  one  can  boast  of  them  all.  "How'',  asks  Sir  William  Temple, 
in  his  Essay  on  Ancient  and  Modern  Learning-,  "can  a  man  hope 
to  excel  in  all  qualities,  when  some  are  produced  by  the  heat, 
others  by  the  coldness  of  the  brain  and  temper?  The  abilities  of 
man  must  fall  short  on  one  side  or  the  other,  like  too  scanty  a 
blanket  when  you  are  a-bed ;  if  you  pull  it  upon  your  shoulders, 
you  leave  your  feet  bare  ;  if  you  thrust  it  down  upon  your  teet, 
your  shoulders  are  uncovered." 

I  have  been  led  to  these  general  remarks  by  the  pleasing, 
albeit  somewhat  late,  discovery  that  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward's  li  Life 
and  Times  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  "  in  every  way  meets  the  require- 
ments of  good  biography.  It  is  a  work  wherein  a  great  subject  is 
exhibited  in  exact  proportion  and  in  the  proper  light  ;  two  indis- 
pensible  elements  of  effect  in  the  graphic  art.  His  personal  recollec- 
tion of  the  first  Cardinal  of  the  restored  Church  in  England  are  but 
those  of  a  child  in  his  father's  house  where  Wiseman  was  a  fre- 
quent guest,  yet  the  communication  of  men  and  women  who  had 
a  maturer  knowledge  of  him  and  were  admitted  to  his  close  friend- 
ship, supplement  these  so  satisfactorily,  that  the  illustrious  subject 
lives  again  in  Mr.  Ward's  graphic  pages.  We  Catholics  have  by 
no  means  too  many  of  such  books.      May  their  tribe  increase  ! 

Mr.  Edmund  Sheridan  Purcell's  "  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning" 
is  so  well  in  keeping  with  my  conceptions  of  what  a  biography 
ought  to  be  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  of  equal  value 
with  the  similar  work  by  Mr.  Ward.  I  am  aware  that  Purcell's 
"  Manning"  "  is  the  object  and  savage  criticism.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,    that    Purcell    depicts    the  great    Archbishop    as    proud, 
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unyielding-,  ambitious  ;  a  schemer,  a  politician  ;  one  who  loved 
power,  distinction,  honor,  and  would  sacrifice  others  to  gain  them. 
Such  are,  in  brief,  the  chief  charges.  Well,  I  have  just  arisen  from  a 
tolerably  careful  perusal  of  the  two  bulky  volumes  devoted  to  the 
record  of  the  individual  life  and  an  exposition  of  the  character  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  statesman  and  uncompromising  churchman, 
and  I  venture  to  regard  Purcell's  estimate  very  differently  indeed 
from  the  way  it  is  looked  upon  by  adverse  critics.  Moreover,  I 
have  gone  carefully  through  "  Purcell's  Manning"  Refuted  "  by  M. 
Francois  de  Pressense,  a  French  Protestant,  who  was,  however, 
an  admirer  of  Manning-,  and  I  fail  to  see  how  Purcell  is  "refuted" 
in  a  single  matter  of  importance.  The  defect  of  the  refutation  is 
fatal  ;  it  does  not  refute.  I  believe  Mr.  Purcell  has  done  his 
work  admirably,  and  brought  out  with  unusual  clearness  the 
salient  points  of  a  character  and  career  that  had  much  to  facinate. 
His  skill  as  a  narrator  appears  to  me  of  the  very  greatest.  This, 
of  course,  is  mere  individual  persuation.  The  impression  made 
on  my  mind  by  the  story  is  that  of  a  noble  man,  grandly  strug- 
gling in  the  interrelations  of  nature  and  grace,  falling'  often  and 
finally  reaching  "  o'er  stepping-  stones  of  his  dead  self"  a  degree 
of  perfection  and  quietude  vouchsafed  to  few.  A  great  life  is 
always  an  epic.  Mr.  Purcell  appears  to  love  his  subject  and  to 
have  devoted  to  it  a  thorough  study  in  its  sources  and  con- 
temporary documents.  He  tells  the  story  with  simplicity,  truth, 
dignity,  and  insight  into  such  detail  as  makes  Manning  and  his 
times  stand  out  in  relief,  yet  he  on  no  single  occasion  fails  to  put 
into  use  a  wise  reticence  and  befitting  restraint.  His  method  is 
eminently  psychological  and  aims  at  an  analysis  and  record  of  the 
inner  processes  of  the  struggles  and  growth  of  a  great  soul.  As 
almost  anyone  at  all  acquainted  with  the  <  areer  of  Manning  might 
expect,  the  chief  interest  arises  from  and  turns  upon  the  changes 
in  the  inner  life  recorded.  Not  that  external  incidents  are  sup- 
pressed ;  they  are  not.  Had  they  been,  Mr.  Purcell  would,  may- 
hap have  saved  himself  from  a  torrent  of  virulent  abuse.  But 
would  he  have  given  us  the  real  Manning?  Let  each  intelligent 
reader  of  the  biography  answer  this  question  for  himself.  I  do 
not  suppose  Mr.  Purcell  need  dread  the  general  verdict. 
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Of  Pharisaism  in  ecclesiastical  biography  we  have  had  alto- 
gether too  much.  Hypocrisy  is  always  hollow.  The  lives  of  the 
saints,  and  for  that  matter  the  lives  of  the  sinners  as  well,  when 
written  with  frankness  produce  effects  that  no  work  wanting  in 
this  quality  could  achieve.  It  was  in  reference  to  hagiography 
that  Mgr.  Dupanloup  once  said:  "II  y  a  bien  peu  de  vies  de 
saints  ecrites  comme  elles  devraient  l'etre."  I  well  remember  when 
I  was  a  boy  (I  have  alas  !  arrived  at  an  age  when  I  find  it  con- 
venient not  to  be  too  exact  in  by-gone  dates)  being  given  an 
artistically  compiled  "  Life  of  St.  Agustine  "  by  poor  Father 
Bennett,  who  now  sleeps  the  "long  sleep"  in  the  quiet  Oblate 
cemetery  overlooking  the  picturesque  little  Rideau  River,  and 
although  my  mind,  even  in  that  distant  day  of  my  green  and  salad 
youth  was  pronouncedly  of  a  worldly  bent,  the  work  made  upon  it 
a  beneficial  impression  which   time  has  failed  wholly  to  obliterate. 


JEROME  SAVONAROLA. 

When  a  few  years  ago,  a  leading  magazine  produced  a  biogra- 
phy of  Savonarola,  in  the  course  of  which  that  great  but  unfortunate 
monk's  attitute  towards  his  Church  was  grossly  misrepresented,  and 
the  position  occupied  by  the  Church  itself  systematically  falsified,  it 
was  pitiable  to  remark  the  silence  of  the  Catholic  press  and  people. 
It  was  not  the  weakness  of  the  Catholic  side  of  the  case  that 
witheld  an  adequate  defence,  but  rather  the  scarcity  of  reliable 
material  therefor  in  the  English  language.  The  handy-sized  Life, 
to  which  its  author,  the  Rev.  J.  L.  O'Neill,  O.P.,  gives  the  modest 
title  of  a  "  Sketch  of  Jerome  Savonarola,"  would  then  have  been 
invaluable.  Such  occasions  are  however  w7ont  to  recur,  and  the 
compilation  produced  in  this  year,  the  fourth  centenary  of  the 
tragic  and  heroic  death  of  the  great  Dominican  reformer,  will  be 
found  to  serve  a  permanent  usefulness. 

"Columbus  discovered  the  paths  of  the  ocean  :  Savonarola 
hose  of  the  soul,"  says  Pasquale  Villari,  in   his  life  of  the   martyr 
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of  Florence;  "he  endeavored  to  conciliate  reason  with  faith, 
religion  with  liberty."  The  task  was  gig-antic;  opposed  as  he  was 
by  the  distracted  spirit  of  those  dark  and  evil  days.  Historically 
considered,  his  was  a  period  of  hate  and  violent  contending  pas- 
sions, of  unscrupulous  hostility  to  the  spirit  and  teaching  not  of 
the  Catholic  Church  so  much  as  of  Christianity,  of  cruel  machina- 
tions against  one  who  sought  to  do  God's  work  alone.  He  was 
born  ahead  of  his  time.  Then  and  since  the  path  of  the  reformer 
was  and  has  been  a  thorny  one.  Yet,  no  craven  hearted  man  is 
ever  fit  to  be  a  citizen.  Courage  is  the  true  source  of  patriotic 
effort  and  humanizing  reform. 

Father  O'Neil  divides  his  admirable  "sketch"  into  two 
parts.  The  first  presents  the  public  life  of  Savonarola,  and  the 
second  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  the  man,  as  illustrated  by  his  own 
writings.  "  I  have  not  approached  the  subject,"  observes  Father 
O'Neil,  in  his  preface,  "  with  any  notion  of  presenting  the  famous 
preacher  in  a  new  light,  nor  have  written  for  scholars  to  whom 
the  copious  literature  on  Savonarola  is  available,  but  for  those  to 
whom  many  of  those  works  may  not  be  accessible." 

The  writings  of  the  great  Dominican  are  considered  in  an 
appendix,  and  for  the  convenience  of  the  readers  who  may  desire 
to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  more  comprehensive  way,  a  second 
appendix  is  added,  containing  a  long  list  of  books  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  book  concludes  with  a  third  appendix,  consisting  of  a 
useful  bibliography  for  the  reader  who  may  desire  to  study  more 
closely  the  history  of  Florence  as  it  is  identified  with  the  career  of 
Savonarola,  and  the  condition  of  the  times  in  which  he  was  born, 
as  well  as  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 

The  most  interesting  passages  of  the  work  are  those  in  which 
Father  O'Neil  makes  it  quite  clear  that  Savonarola  had  no 
thought  of  leaving  or  opposing  the  Church.  It  was  the  shame 
and  corruption  in  the  Church  and  out  of  it  he  thundered  at  with 
all  the  powers  of  his  oratory.  He  was  ready  to  suffer  anything, 
even  public  shame  and  death,  rather  than  disobey  the  voice  of 
duty. 

•'  Four   hundred   years   have  gone  by,   writes   Father  O'Neil, 
"and,    despite    misunderstanding   and   calumny,    the   lustre  of  his 
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fame  shines  more  gloriously  than  in  the  passing-  hour  of  his 
triumph.  And  though  the  judgment  of  history  has  not  been 
finally  pronounced,  the  mists  of  prejudice  have  been  dissipated  by 
the  sun  of  truth,  in  whose  clear  light  Savonarola,  with  all  his 
faults,  stands  forth,  assuredly  a  grand  figure  in  the  gallery  of  the 
world's  greatest  men." 

This  book  is  the  result  of  close  and  exhaustive  study  of 
published  and  unpublished  works  which  throw  light  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  contains  a  good  relation  of  the  history  of  Florence  at  the 
period,  aud  incidentally  illustrates  the  manners  of  the  times  and 
the  court  of  the  Medici.  Being  essentially  a  popular  life — a 
sketch  for  the  people — it  is  so  written  as  to  keep  the  interest  of 
the  reader  sustained  throughout.  The  publishers,  Marlier,  Cal- 
lahan &  Co.,  Boston,  have  left  nothing  undone  to  render  the 
volume  attractive.  It  is  elegantly  and  tastefully  bound,  the  illus- 
trations are  excellent,  and  the  press-work  first  class.  The  price, 
one  dollar,  is  extremely  low. 


(M/^Hty^ 


A  NEW  HISTORICAL  ROMANCE. 

An  historical  novel  is,  we  are  taught  by  competent  authority 
a  story  of  adventure,  using  adventure  in  its  broadest  sense. 
Among  British  writers,  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  universally  conceded 
to  be  the  greatest  exponent  of  the  rare  art  of  dressing  the  drybones 
of  history  in  the  showy  fittings  of  imagination.  In  American  litera- 
ture, James  Fenimore  Cooper,  is,  at  h's  best,  a  worthy  disciple  of 
the  author  of  Waverley.  In  the  histo  ;cal  novel  it  is  only  need- 
ful to  draw  character  in  bold  outline  ;  to  represent  men  not  under 
the  influence  of  motives  that  hold  sway  in  artificial  and  complex 
society,  but  as  breathed  upon  by  those  common  airs  of  reflection  and 
swept  hither  and  thither  by  those  common  gales  of  passion  that 
operate  upon  us  all  as  members  of  the  human  race.  It  is  not  the 
personality    of  the    actors  to    which  the    attention    is    supremely 
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drawn,  though  even  in  that  there  is  ample  field  for  thj  exhibition 
of  striking-  characterization.  It  is  the  events  that  carry  us  along  ; 
it  is  the  catastrophe  to  which  they  are  hurrying  that  excites 
the  feelings  and  absorbs  the  thoughts.  There  can  be  no  greater 
absurdity  than  to  speak  of  this  kind  of  story,  as  is  sometimes 
done,  as  being  inferio'r  in  itself  to  those  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  delineation  of  manners  and  character,  or  even  of  the  subtler 
motives  which  act  upon  the  heart  and  life.  As  well  might  one 
say  that  Homer's  Iliad  is  a  poem  of  inferior  type  to  Wordsworth's 
Excursion.  Again,  it  is  only  those  who  think  it  must  be  easy  to 
write'  what  is  easy  to  read — a  widespread  but  glaring  misconscep- 
tion,  let  it  be  said — who  will  fall  into  the  mistake  of  fancying  that 
a  novel  of  adventure  which  has  vitality  enough  to  live  does  not 
owe  its  existence  to  the  arduous,  though  it  may  be  largely  un- 
conscious, exercise  of  high  creative  power.  No  better  correction 
for  this  error  can  be  found  than  in  looking  over  the  names  of  the 
countless  imitators  of  Scott,  some  of  them  distinguished  in  other 
fields,  who  have  made  so  signal  a  failure  that  even  the  very  fact 
that  they  attempted  to  imitate  him  at  all  has  been  wholly  for- 
gotten. 

I  hope  the  foregoing  general  remarks  will  not  seem  out  of 
place  as  an  introduction  to  "  Rose  a  Charlitte,"  (Boston  :  Page  & 
Co.  ;  Toronto,  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.)  by  Marshall  Saunders, 
whose  "  Beautiful  Joe"  enjoyed  such  an  enormous  success.  Miss 
Saunders  presents  us  with  a  historical  romance  which  is  Nova 
Scotian  in  character  and  scenery.  It  is  brimfull  of  thrilling  in- 
terest from  cover  to  cover.  It  is  sensational  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  much  abused  term.  The  history  is  treated  to  good  advantage 
and  the  fictitious  characters  delineated  with  skill  and  grace.  One 
of  the  leading  incidents  is  the  infamous  expulsion  of  the  Acadians, 
in  treating  of  which,  Miss  Saunders,  I  am  delighted  to  observe, 
turns,  aside  from  the  polished  but  cunningly  mendacious  pages  of 
Parkman,  and  follows  the  poetical  picture  presented  by  Long- 
fellow in  his  immortal  "  Evengeline,"  and  the  virile  defence  of  the 
unfortunate  Acadian  people,  so  carefully  prepared  by  Mr.  Edouard 
Richard  and  published  by  Lovell  in  1895.  It  must  be  gratifying 
to  the  latter  writer  to  find  that  his  patriotic  work  is  producing 
good   fruit.      The   plot  in   parts  is    not  so  coherent  as  an  exacting 
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reader  might  desire,  but  it  will  on  the  whole  compare  favorably 
with  the  schemes  of  incident  underlying-  such  romances  as  Robert's 
"Forge  in  the  Forest,"  Gilbert's  "Seats  of  the  Mighty"  and 
Kirby's  "Golden  Dog."  The  book  is  absolutely  devoid  of  the 
tedious  padding  that  fatigues  the  attention  occupied  with  the 
story  of  the  "Golden  Dog."  In  the  matter  of  interest,  without 
an  abundance  of  which  quality,  no  novel  should  be  published,  this 
story  easily  leads  the  list  just  given.  In  fact,  among  recent 
American  fictions,  in  so  far  as  interest  is  concerned,  Miss 
Saunders'  book  has  but  one  dangerous  rival  and  that  is  the  exced- 
ingly  lively  story  of  "Spanish  John,"  by  William  McLennan  of 
Montreal.  The  language  has  been  criticised  as  being  a  trifle 
stilted,  and  that  fault  undoubtedly  exists  throughout,  since  the 
author,  for  example,  tells  of  a  man  who  "  attains  to  "  the  cop  of  a 
hill,  and  refers  to  '  "  ranks  of  somniferous  hens."  Let  Miss 
Saunders  leave  such  "tall  adjectives"  to  the  politicians.  But 
this  is  a  minor  fault  after  all.  Rose  is  a  most  charming  person 
who  lives  a  life  of  suffering  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  her  mis- 
fortunes refine  her  heart.  Vesper,  is  a  creation  upon  which  the 
author  appears  to  have  lavished  the  best  art  at  her  command. 
Little  Narcisse  acts  his  part  extremely  well,  and  Agapit  and 
Bidiane  live  in  the  memory  long  after  the  book  is  read  and*  lent  to 
a  friend,  never  to  be  returned.  That  Miss  Saunders,  a  Canadian, 
was  compelled  to  resort  to  the  United  States  for  a  publisher, 
and  presumably  for  a  market,  is  a  stinging  commentary  upon 
that  exploited  abstract  term  called  Canadian  nationality. 


x 
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Vol.  I.  OCTOBER,  1898.  No.  2 


To  Archbishop  Gauthier  of  Kingston  and  to  Bishop  Lorrain 
of  Pembroke,  the  Faculty  and  Students  of  Ottawa  University 
offer  the  sincerest  congratulations  and  good-wishes.  Long-  may 
Heaven  preserve  them  to  guide  the  forward  march  of  their 
steadily  progressing-  dioceses. 

The  Canadian  Freeman  of  King-ston  is  to  be  felicitated  on 
the  appearance  of  its  "  consecration  number."  It  is  truly  what 
it  claims  to  be — a  handsome  and  interesting  souvenir  of  Arch- 
bishop Gauthier's  consecration. 

All  unconsciously  the  Review  this  month  has  assumed  quite 
an  ecclesiastical  air.  Yet  we  do  not  feel  that  any  apology  is 
necessary  ;  for  certainly  no  events  of  greater  interest  to  Catholics 
of  Canada  have  occurred  within  the  past  four  weeks  than  the 
elevation  of  Rt.  Rev.  N.  Z.  Lorrain,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Pontiac, 
to  episcopal  rank,  and  the  episcopal  consecration  of  Most  Rev. 
C.  H.  Gauthier,  Archbishop  of  Kingston.      Moreover,  we  are  sure 
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that  students  and  alumni  alike,  will  gladly  receive  and  preserve 
our  present  number  as  a  souvenir  of  the  solemn  ceremonies 
attending  the  conferring-  of  those  exalted  dignities  and  as  a  remem- 
brancer of  the  festivities  in  honor  of  His  Grace  of  Kingston,  and 
of  His  Lordship  of  Pembroke,  than  whom  our  University  and  our 
Review  have  no  stauncher  friends,  no  more  faithful  supporters. 

Says  the  Canadian  Freeman  : — 

"One  of  the  most  notable  and  pleasing  incidents  of  the 
Archbishop's  consecration  was  the  visit  to  Kingston  of  the 
Ottawa  College  band,  numbering  forty  pieces.  The  Ottawaites 
marched  to  the  Cathedral  playing  beautiful  airs,  headed  by  their 
beautiful  banner  of  the  University.  They  wore  neat  dark  blue 
uniforms,  trimmed  with  bright  red.  The  band  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Father  Lajeunesse,  O.M.I.,  is  one  of  the  best  that  has 
visited  Kingston  for  many  years  and  is  indeed  a  credit  to  the 
Ottawa  University.  Kingston  people  were  much  pleased  with  the 
band  ;  and  their  kindness  in  coming  to  Kingston  will  not  soon  be 
forgotten  by  the  citizens. " 

And  the    University   band  tenders  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 

the   people  of  Kingston  for  their  hospitality.      The   boys  in    blue 

and  red  will  not  soon  forget  their  trip  to  the  Limestone  City. 


THE  SISTERS  AS  NURSES. 

It  did  not  require  any  ante  helium  tracts  to  demonstrate  to 
Catholics  that  the  Sisters  in  war,  as  well  as  in  peace,  are  a  price- 
less blessing  to  suffering  humanity.  Nor  did  it  require  any  mili- 
tary influence  .0  impress  the  same  fact  upon  some  of  the  American 
army  surgeons  who  had  the  wisdom  to  trust  the  care  of  their 
hospitals  to  the  Sisters.  But  it  did  require  all  the  distress  of  the 
late  Spanish-American  war  and  all  the  volunteer-camp  sickness  to 
prove  to  the  United  States  War  Department  that  the  best  army 
nurse  in  the  world  is  the  Catholic  Sister.  She  attends  the  wounded 
whenever  any  attention  is  necessary,  be  the  time  night  or  day. 
She  obeys  instructions  with  perfect  humility.  She  never  in- 
trudes any  silly  suggestions  and  never   tries  to  usurp  the  duties  of 
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the  surgeon.      These  are  some  of  the  qualities  that  distinguish  her 
from  other  classes  of  nurses. 

It  is  gratifying-  to  Catholics,  the  world  over,  to  hear  the 
bountiful  praise  that  is  being-  bestowed  on  the  Sisters  f#r  their 
work  among  the  United  States  soldiers.  Some  of  the  army 
surgeons  are  recommending  the  Sisters  to  the  government  in  pre- 
ference to  the  trained  nurses  of  organized  charities  ;  and,  in  sup- 
port of  their  recommendations  are  making  comparisons  of  the 
work  done  in  various  hospitals,  which  comparisons  go  to  show 
that  the  Sisters  have  no  equals  as  nurses.  It  is  noteworthy,  too, 
that  the  warmest  and  most  grateful  praise  for  the  Sisters  comes 
from  the  soldiers  themselves,  and  from  the  Protestant  soldiers  at 
that.  The  heroic  self-sacrifice  of  these  Catholic  heroines  has  con- 
verted even  A.P.A's.  to  a  better  state  of  mind.  The  Sisters  have 
once  more  proved  that  true  charity  exists  but  in  the  one  true 
Church. 


A  SIGNIFICANT  VICTORY. 

A  glorious  victory  wras  that  of  Oct.  22nd.  It  was  the  triumph 
of  Ottawa  College  brawn  over  Granite  firmness  and  strength. 
But  it  was  more  than  a  mere  athletic  victory.  It  was  a  moral 
victory  of  deep  significance  to  the  reflecting  mind.  Defeat  sore 
and  galling  was  at  first  the  portion  of  our  footballers'  bitter 
chalice.  Eleven  to  one,  forty-seven  to  zero—  a  poor  foundation 
surely  on  which  to  build  hopes  for  the  future.  Self-appointed 
critics  were  not  wanting  to  upbraid  the  team  with  having  disgraced 
themselves  and  their  Alma  Mater.  Of  course  the  critics  were  wrong; 
for  unavoidable  defeat  is  disgraceful  to  no  man  except  to  him  that 
succumbs  to  his  misfortune,  while  our  men,  like  true  men,  viewed 
their  defeats  in  the  light  of  incentives  to  greater  efforts.  Humiliat- 
ing though  their  reverses  were,  our  boys  sat  not  dowm  like 
weaklings  to  bewail  their  fate  ;  but  like  giants  they  rose  in  their 
strength  to  run  on  the  way  to  victory.  Obstacles  they  surmounted 
and  difficulties  they  overcame,  until  finally  on  Saturday  last  they 
forced  Victory  to  bedeck  herself  with  garnet  and  gray.  And  therein, 
it  seems  to  us,  lies  the  true  significance  of  our  footballers'  triumph 
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and  therein  do  we  find  their  true  glory  ;  for  their  conduct  denotes 
that  they  possess  in  an  eminent  degree  energy  of  charac- 
ter, depth  of  character,  manliness  of  character.  Thus  by  ac- 
tions far  more  eloquent  than  words,  the  boys  in  Garnet  and 
Gray  have  proclaimed  to  the  world  the  merits  of  the  educa- 
tion given  in  "this  University  of  Ottawa.  Better  than  a  flood 
of  pamphlets  and  prospectuses,  louder  than  an  army  of  orators 
trumpet-tongued,  have  they  demonstrated  by  their  energy 
and  pluck  and  perseverance,  that  their  Alma  Mater  does  not  rest 
at  ornamenting  the  mind  with  what  is  beautiful  in  Art,  with 
what  is  grand  and  ennobling  in  Literature,  with  what  is  useful 
and  interesting  in  Science  ;  but  that  over  and  beyond,  she 
developes  in  her  students  that  will-power  which  makes  men  of 
character,  which  makes  of  men  true  men.  Their  conduct  proves 
to  evidence  that  Ottawa  University  prepares  her  students  to  be 
hereafter,  not  learned  idlers  along  the  way-side  of  life,  not  easily 
discouraged  sentimentalists  prone  to  seek  relief  from  the  ills  of 
life  by  cowardly  means ,  but  men  willing  to  be  up  and  a-doing, 
men  capable  of  supporting  disappointments,  and  of  rising 
superior  to  adversities,  men  ready  and  able  to "  battle  man- 
fully in  the  struggle  of  life,  and  strong-willed  enough  to  bear  up 
patiently  under  successive  defeats  until  the  art  of  success  is 
learned.  It  is  especially  in  this  light  that  we  consider  Saturday's 
a  most  glorious,  a  most  significant    victory  for  Ottawa  University. 


"  AS   ITHERS  SEE  US." 

"The  Ottawa  University  Owl  has  stepped  aside  to  make  room 
for  its  more  robust  and  learned  friend,  the  Ottawa  University 
Review,  which  made  its  first  appearance  in  our  sanctum  yesterday. 
The  dress  is  new  and  the  general  style  of  the  magazine  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  several  important  departments  that  have  been  added 
to  the  heretofore  interesting  OwL  The  Review,  like  the  Uni- 
versity, is  in  the  front  rank,  and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  stu- 
dents and  staff." — The  Canadian  Freeman. 

"In   spite  of  its  name  the  well  known  monthly  publication  of 
Ottawa   University,  the   Owl,    loved  the   brightness,  until    at  last 
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having  attained  a  very  high  state  of  brilliancy  indeed,  something 
had  to  give  way  ;  and  so  it  broke  off  its  old  title.  But  it  is  the 
same  magazine,  in  the  same  form  and  sticking  to  the  same  vigor- 
ous ideas  that  re-appears  this  month  under  the  new  name  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  Review.  There  is  more  space  given  to 
editorial  matter  ;  but  that  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  assiduity  of 
the  untamed  board  of  brand  new  editors.  They  will  be  content 
to  write  less  before  their  year  has  passed.  However,  we  can 
candidly  congratulate  them  on  the  excellence  of  their  first  work. 
It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  Ottawa  University." — The  Catholic 
Register. 

The  University  of  Ottawa  Review  is  the  name  of  a  new 
magazine  which  has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  takes  the  place 
of  the  Owl  which  had  been  for  a  number  of  years  published  by 
the  students  of  the  University.  The  Review  is  in  every  regard 
worthy  the  great  University  from  which  it  emanates.  Not  alone 
will  collegians  pass  a  pleasant  hour  and  derive  much  benefit  from 
its  perusal,  but  the  general  public  as  well.  Its  articles  betoken 
great  care  in  preparation  and  are  the  work  of  the  brightest  minds 
in  the  college.  We  wish  the  Review  and  the  admirable  institu- 
tion which  sends  it  forth  unqualified  success." — The  Catholic 
Record. 


&Veiyts    of    tf>e    STloiytfv 

By  D.   McTighe. 

Col.  Richard  Malcolm  Johnston  is  dead.  The  ce. 
°  d°  th  °n  S  Crated  novelist  and  lecturer,  after  seventy*  years 
of  varied,  industrious,  upright  life,  passed  to  rest 
on  September  23.  He  was  born  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  a 
descendant  of  a  long  line  of  Protestant  ministers.  In  early  life  he 
practiced  law,  then  became  professor  of  belles  lettres  in  the 
University  of  his  native  State,  and  later  established  a  school  for 
boys.  During  the  period  of  his  professorship  he  wrote  several 
works   on   literary  topics,  chief  amongst   which   is   his   "  English 
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Classics."  Later  he  wrote  several  novels  and  many  short  stories 
depicting"  Southern  life,  which  obtained  a  large  share  of  public 
favor.  He  became  a  Catholic  some  years  ag^o  and  has  given  a  son 
to  the  Church.  His  demise  recalls  the  passing  away  of  the  old 
school  of  Southern  g-entlemen,  so  delightful  to  look  upon,  so 
cheerful  to  listen  to,  and  so  charming-  to  associate  with.  Our  poor 
world  will  always  be  lonelier  for  their  loss. 

No    more  imposing-  event    has   ever    taken 

^^CofseLaUom16''8     Place   In    Canada>  or  perhaps    in    America, 

than  that  of  Tuesday,  October  18,  when 
Most  Rev.  Charles  H.  Gauthier  was  consecrated  Archbishop 
of  Kingston.  The  day  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  love  towards  the  new  Archbishop  on  the  part  of 
the  people  of  the  diocese  who  showed  their  affection  very 
impressively  by  turning-  out  so  numerously  to  receive 
him,  and  later,  when  the  consecration  ceremony  was  over, 
by  the  grand,  faith-inspired  rush  to  kiss  his  hand.  It  was  re- 
markable also  for  the  manner  in  which  the  Archbishop  was 
received  by  the  priests  of  the  diocese.  Without  exception  they 
held  out  their  arms  to  him,  received  him  most  affectionately,  and 
placed  their  services  at  his  disposal  with  the  fullest  confidence  in 
his  ability,  g-enerosity,  justice  and  piety.  The  priests  of  the 
neighboring  dioceses  added  their  affectionate  sentiments,  and  thus 
made  his  hearty  reception  universal  amongst  those  with  whom  he 
shall  hereafter  live.  The  consecration  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Archbishop  Duhamel,  of  Ottawa.  He  was  assisted  by  Bishop 
Gabriels,  of  Ogdensburg-,  N.Y.,  and  by  Bishop  O'Connor,  of  Peter- 
borough, Ont.  Archbishop  O'Brien,  of  Halifax,  N.S.,  preached  the 
sermon,  a  masterly  discourse,  full  of  solid  instruction  and  eloquently 
delivered.  The  ceremony  was  carried  on  without  the  least  discord 
to  mar  its  solemn  harmony.  One  of  the  largest  gathering's  of 
bishops  and  priests  ever  assembled  on  the  continent  added 
to  its  dig-nity.  The  students  of  this  University  feel  proud 
of  the  part  they  were  permitted  to  take  in  it.  The  faculty  was 
represented  by  Very  Rev.  Father  Constantineau,  rector  ;  Rev. 
Father    Nilles,    vice    rector  ;   Rev.    Fathers   Martin    and    Murphy. 
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Rev.  Father  Fallon,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's,  was  also  present.  The 
students  were  admirably  represented  by  their  band.  The  program 
of  the  festivities  was  carried  out  in  a  manner  that  does  great 
credit  to  the  energy,  foresight  and  grasp  of  details,  of  the  able 
organizer,  Rev.  Father  Stanton  of  Smith's  Falls. 

Archbishop  Gauthier's  diocese  is  the  oldest  in  Ontario  and  the 
fourth  oldest  in  America.  It  was  formed  from  part  of  the  old 
Quebec  diocese  in  1819,  but  remained  a  vicariate-apostolic  until 
1826.  Five  Bishops  and  two  Archbishops  have  ruled  over  it,  as 
follows  :  Bishops  Macdonell,  Gaulin,  Phelan,  Horan,  O'Brien  ; 
Archbishops  Cleary  and  the  present  incumbent,  Dr.  Gauthier.  It 
comprises  a  vast  territory,  but  it  is  well  organized,  thanks  to  the 
extraordinary  zeal  and  administrative  ability  of  the  late  Arch- 
bishop Cleary. 

Since    Prohibition  carried    the    country    so    largely, 
^e^^s°      there    has    been  considerable    discussion    about  the 

Prohibition. 

immense  vote  that  was  not  polled.  The  anti-pro- 
hibitionists claim  that  as  a  consequence  of  this  the  measure  carried, 
while  the  workers  for  the  plebiscite  hold  that  it  was  equivalent  to 
silent  support  of  their  side.  Personally,  I  have  always  thought  very 
little  of  the  stay-at-home  voter,  being  of  the  opinion  that  he  had  no 
real  interest  in  the  question  at  issue.  So  on  this  account  I 
think  that  the  vote  on  the  plebiscite  represents  the  sentiment  of 
the  country.  However,  it  seems,  in  view  of  recent  developments, 
that  the  vote  will  be  thought  not  large  enough  to  draw  a  pro- 
bitory  law  from  the  government.  Several  inferences  justify  this 
surmise.  There  is  the  smallness  and  alleged  indefiniteness  of  the 
vote,  which,  while  perhaps  a  flimsy  thing  in  itself,  is  yet  capable 
of  being  stretched  to  formidable  proportions  under  the  operations 
of  legislative  lobbying.  Besides  this  the  question  is  of  a  doubtful 
national  nature.  Though  Prohibition  was  submitted  as  a  nationa1 
measure  by  the  national  government,  yet  the  opinion  is  held  quite 
extensively  that  the  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  within 
the  control  of  the  separate  provinces.  Nevertheless,  it  is  probable 
that  the  prohibitionists  will  demand  a  bill.  Most  probably  also 
the  government  will  be  severely  harassed,  and  will  experience  a 
great  deal  of  worriment  in  evading  these  demands. 


RIGHT  REV.    N.   Z.    LORRAIN, 
Bishop  of  Pembroke. 
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It  is  a  remote  country,  indeed,  whose   political  or 

Great  Britain's       commercial  possibilities,  do  not  affect   Britannia's 
Disputes.  r 

giant  heart-throbs.  Every  day  fresh  complica- 
tions arise  to  threaten  her  supremacy  or  check  her  advance. 
Recently  her  chances  looked  bright  for  gaining-  the  mastery 
in  the  orient.  But  the  deposition  of  the  Chinese  emperor 
suddenly  bedimmed  them,  and  for  the  time  being,  gives  the  upper 
hand  to  her  rivals,  France  and  Russia.  Lately,  however,  she  is 
daringly  asserting  herself  again  in  opposing  Li  Hung  Chang's 
return  to  power.  Now  comes  her  difficulties  in  Africa.  Here  she 
is  face  to  face  again  with  her  old  enemy,  France.  Russia  is 
backing  France  in  the  Soudan,  in  return  for  France's  support  in 
China.  It  looks  like  a  question  of  retreat  in  Africa  or  China  for 
one  power  or  the  other.  The  outcome  cannot  be  predicted.  We 
must  await  results. 


<Qf    £qcaf    Merest. 


By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

On  Wednesday  the  28th  ult.,  His  Grace  Archbishop  Duhamel, 
Chancellor  of  the  University  paid  us  his  first  official  visit  this  year. 
At  8.30  a.m.,  a  solemn  high  mass  was  celebrated  in  the  chapel  by 
Rev.  Father  Nilles,  O.M.I.,  vice-rector,  assisted  by  Rev.  Father 
Schang,  O.M.I. ,  and  Rev.  Bro.  McKenna,  O.M.I.,  as  deacon  and 
sub-deacon  respectively.  The  members  of  the  faculty  attired  in 
their  academic  robes  attended.  The  choir  was  under  the  direction 
of  Rev.  Father  Lambert,  O.M.I.  His  Grace  assisted  from  the  throne 
and  after  the  gospel  had  been  read,  delivered  a  very  impressive  ser- 
mon on  the  duties  of  students  and  the  grandeur  of  their  state  of  life. 
After  mass  a  profession  of  faith  was  made  by  the  faculty  and  then  all 
repaired  to  the  Academic  Hall  where  a  reception  was  tendered  to 
our  distinguish  visitor.  Addresses  were  presented  in  both  English 
and  French.  The  English  address  was  read  by  Mr.  R.  A.  O'Meara, 
'99,  and  the  French  address  by  Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment,  '99.  In 
both  was  extended  to  our  guest  the  welcome  we  had  already  given 
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him  in  our  hearts.  In  reply  His  Grace  thanked  the  students  for  the 
kind  sentiments  expressed  in  their  addresses  and  gave  them  some 
golden  advice  which  if  followed  would  ensure  for  them  a  happy 
and  successful  scholastic  year. 

The  opening-  exercises  of  the  annual  retreat  took  place  on 
Monday  the  9th  inst.  Rev.  Father  Lewis,  O.M.I.,  gave  the 
sermons  and  instructions  to  the  English-speaking  students,  while 
Rev.  Father  Guertin,  O.M.I.,  discharged  similar  offices  for  our 
French  fellow-students.  The  result  of  the  missioners'  work  is 
highly  satisfactory.  In  the  preachers,  the  students  had  able  and 
zealous  instructors,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  their  efforts  in  our 
behalf  have  produced  abundant  fruits.  Before  the  departure  of 
the  Rev.  Fathers,  the  students  presented  them  with  an  address  of 
gratitude  and  with  several  useful  presents. 

Mr.  P.  J.  Galvin,  '00,  has  the  sincere  sympathy  of  all  the 
students  in  the  sad  loss  he  has  recently  sustained  by  the  death  of 
his  young  brother.  To  our  sympathy  we  add  our  prayers  for  the 
peaceful  repose  of  his  brother's  soul. — Requiescat  in  pace. 

* 

The  evening  of  the  holiday  following  the  close  of  their  an- 
nual retreat,  the  students  were  delightfully  entertained  for  the 
space  of  about  three  hours  by  their  classmates  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
juniorate.  The  evening's  amusement  had  as  its  centre  of  attrac- 
tion a  presentation  of  the  "  Rebel  of  '98,"  an  Irish  drama  of 
acknowledged  power  and  interest.. 

To  say  that  the  entertainment  was  a  great  success  is  but  to 
repeat  the  judgment  of  everyone  who  had  the  pleasure  of  partici- 
pating in  the  patriotic  enthusiasm  and  tender  feelings  it  aroused. 
The  histrionic  ability  displayed  on  that  occasion  showed  unmistak- 
able tokens  of  patient,  skilful  training  bestowed  upon  talent 
easily  capable  of  being  formed  into  splendid  material  for  the  stage. 
To  enter  into  a  detailed  appreciation  of  the  play,  or  to  give  each 
worthy     name     in    the     dramatis    personae    its   proper     meed   of 
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praise  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  space  at  our  disposal.  Let 
it  suffice  to  mention  a  few  of  those  amateur  actors,  that  from  the 
importance  of  their  parts,  as  well  as  from  the  excellence  of  their 
bearing  before  the  footlights,  call  for  special  notice. 

Mr.  Michael  Murphy  as  Dwyer  the  Wicklow  Chief,  and 
Mr.  William  Chaput  as  a  ' 'sprig  of  gallant  Wexford,"  called  forth 
a  veritable  storm  of  applause,  and  were  finally  honored  with  the 
familiar  rah  !  rah  !  rah  !  of  old  Varsity.  Mr.  J.  Piette  personated 
Lord  Foppington  to  perfection  ;  he  was  just  a  downright  Cockney 
fop,  don't  ye  know  ?  Mr.  William  Lang  deserves  special  praise 
for  the  thorough  manner  in  which  he  filled  the  rather  difficult  role 
of  Colonel  Hammersleigh,  while  Mr.  J.  McGuire  as  Donal 
McMurrough,  Master  W.  Labont£  as  Clarence,  and  Mr.  Joseph 
Healy  as  Middleton  were  well  in  touch  with  the  stirring  and 
pathetic  spirit  of  the  play.  The  Irish  leader,  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald was  represented  by  Mr.  A.  Paquet,  while  Mr.  F.  Gagnon 
played  the  part  of  that  arch-enemy  of  Erin,  Major  Sirr,  Both  these 
young  men  sustained  their  respective  roles  with  ease  and  dignity. 
The  entr'actes  comprised  an  amusing  recitation  and  some 
charming  selections  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  The  enter- 
tainment was  prepared  and  presented  under  the  direction  of  Rev. 
Bro.  Flynne,  O.M.I.,  to  whose  unspared  exertions  a  great  part 
of  its  success  must  in  justice  be  attributed. 

Needless  to  say,  the  drama  was  highly  appreciated  by  the 
students  of  Ottawa  University.  Besides  being  of  decided  historical 
value,  it  gained  additional  interest  from  its  appropriateness  to  the 
present  year,  the  centenary  of  the  bloody  scenes  it  commemorates. 
The  play  was  thoroughly  Irish — Irish  as  the  green  hills  of  Wick- 
low— Irish  as  the  jaunting  cars  of  Dublin,  and  everything  really 
Irish  is  sure  to  be  greeted  with  a  warm  cead  mille  failte  from  our 
Varsity  boys.  We  are  happv  to  say  that  the  evening's  enjoyment 
has  formed  a  new  golden  link  of  friendship  between  the  students 
of  the  Juniorate  and  those  of  the  University- — a  friendship  that 
cannot  fail  to  have  a  lasting  influence  for  good.  The  Review 
is  but  wording  the  sentiments  of  all  the  students  of  the  University 
in  offering  to  our  young  friends  of  the  Juniorate  a  wealth  of  thanks 
and  congratulations. 
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By  P.  J.   Galvin. 

"Education  and  Patriotism"  is  the  title  of  an  article  in  The  Stylus 
well  deserving-  of  praise.  It  does  not  present  any  new  ideas  on  these 
time-worn  subjects  ;  its  merits  consist  rather  in  the  orderly  and 
forcible  presentation  of  old  ones  on  these  two  separate  topics,  and 
then  in  the  establishing  of  the  relationship  between  the  educated 
man  and  the  patriot.  The  article  opens  with  a  reference  to 
Harvard's  Memorial  Hall.  Such  an  edifice,  with  its  numberless 
mementos  of  the  illustrious  dead,  connected  as  it  is  with  one  of 
the  oldest  seats  of  learning  on  the  continent,  arouses  in  a  reflect- 
ing- mind  an  investigation  of  the  connection  there  exists  between 
education  and  heroic  deeds.  The  writer  then  considers  separately 
the  two  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  sums  up  the  whole  by 
the  logical  conclusion  that  "  since  true  education  fits  a  man  for 
real  manhood  and  manhood's  duties,  and  since  man's  duties 
to  his  country  are  next  in  importance  to  the  sum  of  his  duties  to 
religion,  he  will  be  the  truest  and  best  and  most  intelligent  patriot 
who  has  been  trained  to  the  perfect  use  of  all  his  faculties  and 
who  always  exercises  these  in  the  spirit  and  plan  of  his  training." 

The  fiction  of  the  Georgetown  College  Journal  is  only  of  the 
mediocre  type.  "Patsy:  A  Revolution  Romance"  narrates  an 
incident  that  is  somewhat  romantic,  it  is  true,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
devoid  of  all  other  redeeming  qualities. 

The  editors  of  the  McGill  Outlook  have  embodied  within  that 
wide-awake  title  as  concise  a  statement  of-the  nature  of  their  paper 
as  they  could  possibly  arrive  at.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  their 
object  in  maintaining-  such  a  publication.  The  newsy  part  of  it  is 
well  looked  after,  so  well,  in  fact,  that  the  Outlook  is  little  else 
than  a  few  pages  of  "  local  news."  Literacy  improvement  evident- 
ly forms  no  part  of  the  prog-ram  of  the  founders  of  the  McGill 
weekly.  They  may  develop  a  few  proficient  reporters,  but  apart 
from  that  I  see  no  other  good  they  can  hope  to  achieve. 
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The  football  season  of  '98  opened  rather  inauspiciously  for 
the  Ottawa  College  fifteen.  In  order  to  give  the  new  men  some 
practical  experience  an  exhibition  game  was  arranged  with  McGill 
for  Oct,  1  st.  After  an  hour's  slow,  uninteresting  play  the  whistle  blew 
with  the  score  standing  1 1  to  1  in  favor  of  the  boys  from  Old  McGill. 
The  College  team  lacked  system,  was  in  poor  condition,  and 
taken  altogether  the  outlook  was  most  discouraging.  The  players 
for  College  were  :  back,  Kearns  replaced  by  Bonin  in  the  second 
half ;  halves  McGee,  McGuckin,  Bakerville  ;  quarter,  Holtan  ; 
scrimmage  O'Reilly,  Boucher,  Murphy  ;  wings.  Lafleur,  Fahey, 
Doyle,  O'Gara,  Cunningham,  Shea,  and  McCreadie. 


But  who  was  prepared  for  the  stinging  defeat  administered  to 
our  boys  in  garnet  and  grey,  by  the  Montrealers  ?  Not  even  the 
men  of  red  and  black  expected  to  win  by  a  score  of  47  to  o.  Such 
was  the  score,  however.  Once  more  the  College  men  seemed 
demoralized,  and  though  every  inch  was  stubbornly  contested, 
still  it  was  all  individual  work  and  counted  but  for  little.  Our 
team  was  composed  of  the  following  players  :  Bonin,  E.  Murphy, 
C.  McGee,  McGuckin,  Dandurand,  P.  Murphy,  Doyle,  Boucher, 
Lafleur,  Fahey,  Dunlop,    J.  McGee,  Nagle,    O'Reilly,    McCreadie. 


* 
■*  * 


But  defeat  only  spurred  on  our  boys  to  greater  efforts  which 
have  at  length  been  rewarded  as  is  evident  from  the  result  ot  the 
Granite-College  game  on  Saturday,  Oct.  22nd.  The  following 
account  of  the  match  is  from  the  Free  Press  of  Monday,  Oct.  24  : 

GARNET  AND  GREY  STILL  ON  TOP. 

"The  Granites,  flushed  with  the  success  of  their  recent  victory 
over  Montreal,  came  down  Saturday  with  the  expectation  of 
defeating  Ottawa  College  by  a  good  margin,  but  their  dream  was 
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dispelled  by  the  stalwarts  who  lined  up  in  the  garnet  and  grey. 
They  vanquished  the  visitors  by  14  points  to  5.  Since  the  Gra- 
nites defeated  the  Montrealers  by  the  remarkable  score  of  44  to  8,  the 
newspapers  all  over  the  country  have  been  figuring  on  the  probable 
score  of  the  College-Granite  match,  and  one  in  Toronto  put  the 
result  down  at  100  to  o  in  favor  of  the  Granites.  But  a  happy 
change  set  in.  Since  the  defeat  of  College  by  Montreal  two  weeks 
ago,  there  has  been  a  steady  improvement  in  the  Varsity  team, 
and  this,  coupled  with  constant  and  faithful  practice,  seemed  to 
place  the  champions  on  a  stronger  footing  than  ever.  The 
presence  of  ''King"  Clancy  in  the  scrimmage,  Pat  Murphy 
at  quarter,  and  McCabe  at  inside  wing,  made  the  team 
strong  in  every  department,  so  while  the  result  was  a  surprise  to 
outsiders,  it  was  not  unexpected  by  those  who  followed  closely  the 
work  of  the  College  men  during  the  past  week. 

"  Saturday  was  a  dreary  day  for  football.  For  well  nigh 
twenty-four  hours  torrents  of  rain  descended  and  made  all  things 
wet  and  heavy  and  sodden.  But  in  spite  of  all  the  disadvantages 
under  which  the  players  labored,  the  match  was  a  hard,  fast  and 
scientific  one.  Both  teams  showed  a  desire  to  play  open  and  in 
consequence  the  spectators  witnessed  some  clever  running,  passing 
and  dodging,  which  v/as  frequently  relieved  by  pretty  kicking.  In 
the  latter  department  the  visitors  had  considerable  advantage  over 
their  opponents.  In  Dalton,  the  Granites  have  a  quarter  who  is 
tricky  and  reliable.  Their  forward  line  is  big  and  well  educated  in 
the  methods  of  playing  Rugby.  The  team  as  a  whole  put  up  a  nice 
passing  game,  and  several  times  got  it  working  in  a  way  that 
looked  dangerous  for  the  College.  The  latter  develoyed  a  tackling 
streak,  however,  that  frustrated  many  a  well  intended  rush. 
The  College  men,  from  full  back  out  to  forward  line,  played 
magnificently.  They  put  a  snap  and  dash  into  their  play  that  was 
surprising,  and  they  passed  and  scrimmaged  with  such 
regularity  that  they  completely  rattled  their  opponents. 
From  the  nature  of  the  grounds  and  the  bad  weather,  it  was 
thought  that  College,  on  account  of  their  superior  weight  in  the 
line,  would  confine  themselves  to  scrimage  work.  But  on  the 
contrary  the  ball  was  heeled  out  regularly  by  Clancy  and  gains 
always  resulted.    Boucher  played  the  game  of  his  life  and  was  the 
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best  man  on  the  field.  He  worked  hard  from  the  beginning  to  the 
finish  of  the  match.  Prudhomme,  who  never  donned  a  uniform 
since  the  defeat  of  Varsity  at  Toronto  in  1896,  played  for  his  old 
team  and  put  up  his  old-time  game.  He  was  not  in  the  best  of 
shape,  but  stood  the  work  well.  Lafleur,  McCabe,  Jim  McGee, 
O'Gara,    Clancy,  McCreadie  and  Fahey,  worked  like  beavers. 

"  Joe  McDougall,  the  referee,  and  Fred.  Chittick,  the  umpire, 
had  a  hard  task,  and  filled  trying  positions  in  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner. 

"  The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

Granites — Reyner,  full-back  ;  McCrea,  Hamilton,  Clarke 
C,  half-backs  ;  Dalton  (Capt.)  quarter  ;  Milo,  Lumb,  Chown, 
scrimmage  ;  Young,  Dehaney,  Varney,  Rankin,  Elliott,  J.  Clarke, 
Etherington,  wings. 

College — McGuckin,  fullback  ;  E.  Murphy,  C.  McGee, 
Kearns,  half-back  ;  P.  Murphy,  quarter  ;  Boucher,  Clancy  (Capt.) 
P.  Murphy,  scrimmage  ;  Lafleur,  Fahey,  McCabe,  Prudhomme, 
McCreadie,  O'Gara,  J.  McGee,  wings. 

Referee,  J.  McDougall  ;  umpire,  F.  C.  Chittick  ;  timekeeper, 
G.  P.  Murphy. 

PLAY    STARTS. 

"  Captain  Dalton, of  the  Granites, won  the  toss  and  elected  to 
kick  down  field  with  the  advantage  of  an  easterly  wind.  Charlie 
McGee  kicked  off  short  and  J.  Clarke  fell  on  the  ball.  It  was 
Granite  scrimmage,  but  College  was  given  a  free  kick  for  a 
hand  out  to  Dalton.  C.  McGee  kicked  into  touch  and  on  the 
throw-in  the  ball  went  to  Hamilton,  but  Prudhomme  broke  through 
and  fell  on  the  ball  at  Granites  five-yard.  From  a  pass-out  C. 
McGee  punted  over  the  line,  and  Reyner  was  forced  to  rouge. 

College  1,  Granites  o. 

"  Granite  kicked  off  short  and  Fahey  fell  on  the  ball.  C.  Mc- 
Gee punted  and  the  College  forwards  followed  up  too  quickly, 
with  the  result  that  the  Granites  were  given  a  free  kick.  Hamil- 
ton kicked  to  C.  McGee,  who  fumbled,  and  Dehaney  fell  on  the 
ball.  E.  Murphy  received  the  oval  on  a  pass  from  his  brother 
and  punted  to  Clarke,  who  muffed,  and  the  ball  went  into  touch. 
Granite  secured  on  the  throw-in,   but  College  was  given  the  oval 
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for  a  handout.  C.  McGee  took  the  kick,  and  Fahey  again  secured 
the  leather  for  his  side.  C.  McGee  went  through  the  line  for  five 
yards  and  punted  to  Etherington,  who  missed,  and  the  ball  went 
over  the  line.  Reyner  made  a  poor  return,  and  McCreadie  had  a 
grand  chance  for  a  bcore,  which  he  did  not  take  advantage  of. 
Hamilton  dribbled  into  touch.  E.  Murphy  punted  well  and  after- 
wards got  in  a  couple  of  clever  runs.  By  good  scrimmage  work 
the  College  worked  the  ball  to  the  Granite  line,  but  Reyner  got 
the  ball  and  made  a  grand  run  out,  but  was  brought  down  by  C. 
McGee  10  yards  out.      C.  McGee  kicked  to  Reyner,    who  rouged. 

College  2,  Granite  o. 

"Pat  Murphy  returned  the  kickoff  and  Clarke  was  brought 
down  hard,  but  transferred  the  sphere  to  McRae,  who  kicked  to 
centre,  where  Kearns  was  tackled.  Eddie  Murphy  brought  the 
ball  to  Granite  25  by  a  clever  run.  McGee,  E.  Murphy  and 
Kearns  ran  to  Granite  ^  yards,  but  the  ball  was  brought  back  for 
a  forward  pass.  C.  McGee  kicked  over  the  line  and  McRae  rouged, 
but  the  score  was  not  allowed  for  College  off-side.  Varsity  now 
made  several  mass  plays  that  brought  the  fight  to  Granite's  line, 
and  litHe  Pat  Murphy  was  pushed  over  for  a  try  which  Tom  Bou- 
cher converted. 

College  8,  Granite  o. 

"  Hamilton  kicked  short  to  Lumb,who  passed  to  Clarke, and 
the  latter  punted  to  McGuckin.  McGuckin  returned  poorly  and  a 
scrimmage  took  place  on  College  15.  McGee,  E.  Murphy  and 
Kearns  covered  14  yards,  and  the  latter's  kick  was  muffed  by 
Clarke.  E.  Murphy  secured,  and  aided  by  interference  he  made 
15  yards  before  he  gave  to  Lafleur.  The  latter  dodged  three  Gra- 
nite men  and  went  over  for  a  try.  It  was  a  clear  gain  of  60  yards, 
but  the  play  was  not  allowed  on  account  of  off-side  interference. 
"  Chicky  "  McRae  got  in  a  couple  of  his  long  kicks.  One  went 
by  E.  Murphy  and  Pat  Murphy's  prompt  work  saved  a  score. 
Lumb  had  his  ankle  injured  and  retired  in  favor  of  Hazlett.  Mc- 
Guckin made  a  pretty  play.  He  caught  Hamilton's  kick  on  his  own 
line.  He  was  hard  pressed  and  swung  around  the  goal  post  and 
carried  the  ball  out  30  yards.  Granite  obtained  three  free  kicks  in 
rapid  succession  in  dangerous  quarters.  Only  sharp  work  by 
Fahey   and    Lafleur   saved  a  score   for  Granite.     The  play  was  on 
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College  5  yards  for  several  minutes,  but  the  Collegians  put  up  a 
grand  defence  game  and  seemed  invulnerable.  The  ball  was 
scrimmaged  at  College  10  yards,  and  Milo  went  over  for  a  try, 
but  was  called  back  for  going  outside.  The  College  by  successive 
rushes  brought  the  ball  out  50  yards,  when  time  was  called. 

SECOND    HALF. 

"The  College  had  a  bad  attack  of  the  rattles, although  having 
the  wind  in  their  favor  at  the  beginning  of  the  half.  Fumbles  and 
pcor  returns  proved  disastrous  to  the  garnet  and  grey.  After  the 
kick  off  Granite  obtained  two  free  kicks.  McGuckin  kicked  well 
down  field  and  McRae  sent  into  touch  at  College  25.  McGee 
missed  a  catch  and  Dalton  fell  on  the  ball.  Hamilton  punted  to 
touch  at  College  10.  Eddie  Murphy  ran  twenty  yards,  and  then 
McRae  kicked  over  the  line  to  McGuckin,  who  rouged.  College, 
8,  Granite,  1. 

"  McGee  kicked  off  to  McRae,  who,  kicked  to  Kearns,  whose 
return  was  blocked  and  Granite  fell  on  the  ball  only  four  yards 
out.  Dalton  passed  to  Hamilton  who  played  to  College  line  and 
fell  over  for  a  try,  and  when  the  tangle  of  human  beings  was  un- 
ravelled v..  spheriod  was  three  inches  over  the  line.  McRae  missed 
an  easy  goal.      College.  8,  Granites,  5. 

11  The  College  woke  up  and  rushed  the  ball  at  the  kick  off  to 
Granite  25.  Pat  Murphy  and  Eddie  ran  well  in,  and  kicked  ;  an 
exchange  of  kicks  took  place,  on  which  College  lost  ground. 

"  Kearns  punted  low  to  Reyner,  whose  return  was  blocked  ; 
O'Gara  secured,  and  gave  to  Prudhomme.  A  beautiful  exchange 
of  kicks  was  made  between  Pat  Murphy,  Reyner,  E.  Murphy, 
McRae  and  C.  McGee.  Boucher  broke  through  for  a  gain  as  did 
E.  Murphy.  The  latter  on  the  next  play  went  over  the  line  but  was 
pushed  out  a  yard.  A  short  pass  to  E.  Murphy,  and  he 
shot  over  the  line  for  a  touch.  Boucher  missed  a  difficult  goal  by 
a  few  inches.      College  12,  Granite  5. 

"  Clarke  punted  to  E.  Murphy,  who  sent  the  ball  to  Reyner. 
The  latter  was  downed  on  his  own  25  by  Lafieur.  Pat  Murphy 
tried  a  drop  from  the  field  and  missed  by  a  foot.  The  ball  went 
into  the  dead  line  however  and  College  scored  again.  College 
13,  Granite  5. 
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"  Some  loose  play  by  both  teams  followed.  E.  Murphy  tried 
for  a  goal,  from  the  field  and  McRae  caught  but  was  carried  over 
his  own  line.      College  14,  Granite  5. 

"  College  resorted  to  close  scrimmage  work  and  held  the  ball 
until  time  was  up. 

SOME    FREE    KICKS. 

li  Boucher  made  his  debut  as  a  goal  kicker  and  did  well. 

McCabe  has  only  been  at  the  game  for  about  two  weeks  but 
played  a  magnificent  game.  His  tackling  was  good  and  he  held  his 
man  to  perfection. 

Lafleur's  work  was  the  best  seen  this  year.  His  speed  and 
knowledge  of  the  game  made  him  a  valuable  man. 

E.  Murphy  and  Charlie  McGee  made  the  best  runs  ot  the  day. 

Jim  McGee  and  O'Gara  held  their  men  down  and  did  some 
nice  work  on  the  throw  in. 

1 *  King  "  Clancy  has  aroused  great  enthusiasm  among  the 
players,  and  he  is  getting  every  ounce  of  work  out  of  the  men. 

In  Pat  Murphy  the  team  found  a  worthy  successor  to  Alf. 
Smith,  the  prince  of  quarter  backs.  His  dashes  through  the  line 
were  a  feature  of  the  game  and  his  kicking  over  the  scrimmage 
reminded  the  old-timers  of  Levecque  who  worked  that  style  of 
play  to  perfection. 

Varsity  scrimmage  aggregates  593  pounds  and  they  use  their 
weight  to  the  best  advantage. 

College  are  all  right  for  they  can  fight.  They  beat  Granites 
out  of  sight.  They  fill  the  bill.  They're  men  of  vim,  and  when 
they  kick,  they  kick  to  win." 
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PARADOXES. 

HO. walk  with  voluntary  feet 
The  Via  dolorosa,  sweet 
To  those  who  love,  will  find  adown 
Abysses  dark  the  radiant  crown 
Of  heights  sublime  ;  will  taste  divine 
Savors  in  Marah's  bitter  wine, 
And  feel  delight's  acme  to  be 
The  ecstasy  of  agony. 

Who  live  for  self  shall  often  feel 
Thro'  velvet  robes  the  sting  of  steel; 
Shall  find  the  fool's  cap  'neath  the  badge 
Of  office,  and  devouring  rage 
Their  smiles  shall  swallow  ;  at  the  feast 
Shall  be  their  "  highest  place  "  reversed  ; 
In  their  fulfilled  desires  shall  be 
The  sickness  of  satiety. 

Who  for  Christ's  sake  renounces  all, 
Will  gain  thereby,  whate'er  befall  ; 
Richest  is  he  when  wanting  most, 
Nearest  to  love  when  love  is  lost  : 
Led  on  by  poverty's  barren  hand 
His  is  the  Eldorado  land, 
And  in  death's  utter  gloom  will  he 
Find  light  of  Life's  eternity. 

Cameo, 
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MOLIERE. 

"  Rien  ne  manque  a  sa  gloire  ;  il  manquait  a  la  notre." 

|T  is  Moliere  ",  answered  Boileau,  the  great  critic,  when 
Louis  XIV,  the  Augustus  of  France,  asked  him  : 
11  Who  is  the  greatest  poet  of  the  century  ?  "  Consid- 
ering the  brilliant  galaxy  of  poets  that  were  his  con- 
temporaries, looking  at  that  pleiade  of  literary  giants :  Corneille, 
Racine,  LaFontaine,  and  Boileau  himself,  who  have  vvon  for  their 
age  the  name  of  Le  Grand  Steele,  what  greater  glory  could  be  his, 
what  loftier  pedestal  of  fame  could  he  be  placed  upon  than  that 
from  whose  height  he  can  look  down  on  those  who  themselves 
would  have  crowned  any  age  with  immortality  ?  And  this  from  the 
lips  of  the  legislator  of  the  French  Parnassus,  the  rjorace  of  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Many  who  prefer  the  tragic  to  the  comic  art,  or  who  are  dis- 
posed to  favor  the  simple  tales  of  La  Fontaine,  may  find  the  eulogy 
unmerited  or  exaggerated,  may  say  with  the  the  king"  I  did  not 
think  so."  However  this  may  be  (it  is  a  matter  of  taste),  one 
thing  is  certain,  and  it  rests  not  on  the  authority  of  one  man,  but 
on  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the  literary  world,  Moliere  is  the 
greatest  comic  poet,  not  of  France,  not  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
but  of  all  countries  and  all  ages.  While  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante 
and  Milton  dispute  the  palm  of  epic  poetry;  while  Shakespeare, 
Racine,  and  Goethe,  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  tragedy; 
while  it  is  a  question  as  to  who  among  the  lyric  poets  deserves 
to  be  crowned  king  of  the  Pindaric  realm,  Moliere  stands  aloft  on 
his  pinnacle  admitting  of  no  comparison,   suffering  no  rival. 

In  a  study  of  this  kind  it  would  not  be  more  pertinent  to 
g-ive  a  biography  of  Moliere  than  for  any  modern  essayist  to  tell 
us  that  Shakespeare  was  born  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  Napoleon  in 
Corsica;  that  Alexander  was  a  Macedonian,  and  Caesar  a  Roman. 
With  these  men  the  details  of  their  private  life  are  hidden,  we 
might  almost  say  forgotton,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  great  works 
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they  have  left  behind  them.  Leaving  therefore  Pocquelin*  to  the 
minutiae -seeking-  mind  of  the  biographer  we  shall  contemplate  in 
Moliere  the  poet,  the  satirist,  the  moralist. 

Before  the  advent  of  Moliere  the  French  stage  was  a  mere 
imitation  of  contemporary  foreign  dramatic  literature.  Spanish 
and  Italian  comedies  were  the  constant  sources  whence  Parisian 
actors  drew  their  plays.  These  were  characterized  by  quaintness 
of  sentiment,  insipidity  of  wit,  and  intricacy  of  plot.  Happily  for 
the  redemption  of  the  histrionic  art,  two  men  endowed  with  a  true 
conception  of  the  essential  qualities  of  poetry  made  their  appear- 
ance in  France.  They  conceived  the  ideal  of  the  drama  and  felt 
that  • 

"A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  nature" 

These  two  were  Corneille  and  Moliere.  The  regeneration  ot 
the  stage  was  a  heavy  task.  They  divided,  as  it  were,  the  labor 
between  them,  Corneille  taking  human  nature  in  its  noble  aspect, 
Moliere  treating  it  in  its  humors,  foibles  and  pleasures.  Corneille 
scrutinized  the  human  heart  in  all  its  great  emotions;  he  was  the 
poet  of  virtue  carried  to  heroism.  Magnanimity,  patroitism,  un- 
flinching obedience,  martyrdom  for  the  faith,  were  the  noble  themes 
of  his  poetic  efforts.  Moliere,  on  the  contrary,  devoted  the  vast 
powers  of  his  intellect  to  presenting  the  other  side.  Yet  while 
dealing  with  a  subject  in  which  there  was  danger  of  moral  dege- 
neration he  never,  even  to  rfdicule  it,  paused  in  the  slime,  nor 
presented  a  scene  which,  in  the  words  of  Blair,  could  "  offend  a 
modest  ear  or  throw  contempt  on  sobriety  and  virtue." 

Moliere  began  his  career  by  complying  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  imitating  what  later  on  he  was  to  reform  His  first 
plays  written  while  wandering  through  the  country  towns  of 
France  with  a  company  of  actors,  are  of  little  or  no  merit.  But 
at  last  the  sun  of  his  genius,  approaching  its  meridian,  dispelled 
the  clouds  that  obscured  its  rising  and  shone  forth  in  the  full 
splendor  of  its  glory.  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules  opens  that  long 
series  of  masterpieces  which  identify  French  comedy  with  the 
name   of  Moliere.     Le  Misanthrope ,  Le    Tartuffe,  L'Avare,  are  so 

*  Jean  Pocquelin  adopted  the  name  Moliere  to  please  his   father    who   did 
not  wish  his  son  to  disgrace  the  family  by  becoming  an  actor  on  the  comic  stage. 
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many  rays  emitted  from  that  fiery  spirit  always  in  ebullition.  From 
them  is  Moliere  judged,  and  from  even  a  superficial  study  of  them 
all  critics  must  admit   he   was  a  poet  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  comedy  of  Moliere  is  one  of  character.  Of  course  allu- 
sion is  here  made  to  his  masterpieces.  Intrigue  is  developed 
only  so  far  as  it  will  break  the  monotony  of  the  dialogue  and 
excite  curiosity.  We  do  not  laugh  at  ludicrous  situations,  nor  at 
a  play  on  words,  but  at  the  very  comicality  of  the  thought  ex- 
pressed by  the  various  characters  of  the  play,  and  the  genius  of 
the  poet  was  such  that  there  is  no  inconsistence  between  these 
thoughts  and  the  character  of  the  personage  expressing  them. 
His  plays  are  not  the  farce  so  much  in  vogue  now-a-days  where 
truth  to  nature  is  sacrificed  to  a  desire  of  forcing  the  audience  to 
laughter  by  means  of  the  extravagant  and  grotesque.  In  Moliere 
there  is  no  harlequin,  no  zany  ;  high  comedy  is  the  term  that  best 
describes  the  productions  of  this  great  master.  As  a  delineator 
of  character  Moliere  is  surpassed  by  none.  Shakespeare  whose 
chief  merit  lies  in  being  true  to  nature  in  characterization  should 
not  be  placed  above  the  French  comic  poet  in  this  respect.  The 
latter  is  his  equal.  His  ability  in  this  essential  to  dramatic  writ- 
ing is  nowhere  so  evident  as  in  Le  Misanthrope.  This  play  is  the 
greatest  gallery  ot  typical  moral  pictures  that  can  be  found  in  any 
work  of  the  kind. 

Dialogue  has  been  carried  to  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  comedy  of  Moliere,  chiefly  because  of  the  lack  of  intrigue  in 
all  his  plots.  It  is  lively,  natural,  and  never  declamatory.  In  the 
mouth  of  a  speaker  there  is  never  found  an  incongruous  word  ; 
and  thus  the  characters  being  contrasted,  display  their  idiosyncra- 
sies to  the  reader  with  the  most  powerful  effect  possible. 

As  regards  the  management  of  a  drama  Moliere  is  a  strict 
observer  of  the  three  unities.  His  versification,  easy  and  natural, 
flows  on  without  the  constraint  noticeable  in  Corneille.  Though 
unable  to  do  away  with  the  monotony  of  rhyme,  essential  to 
French  verse,  he  never  forced  the  thought  in  order  to  adapt  it  to 
this  construction.  It  is  admitted  that  he  is  not  happy  in  the 
catastrophe  of  his  plots.  But  notwithstanding  this  he  easily 
escapes  censure  when  it  is  considered  that  action  is  of  secondary 
importance  in  his  comedies,  and  that  these  masterpieces  were  pro- 
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duced  amid  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  a  life  occupied  with  the 
thousand  cares  of  actor,  author,  theatrical  director,  and  courtier, 
and  bearing-  the  heavy  burden  of  an  unhappy  domestic  life.  Be- 
sides all  this  we  must  consider  the  haste  with  which  he  often  had 
to  write  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  royal  master. 

It  has  been  said  Moliere's  comedy  was  one  of  character;  but 
this  is,  as  it  were,  a  colloquial  form  of  satire,  and  so,  as  a  satirist 
Moliere  has  no  equal;  he  is  superior  to  Horace,  Juvenal  and  their 
hosts  of  imitators.  The  objects  of  his  censure  were  the  abuses  in 
society,  science,  religion,  and  at  the  fireside.  The  overbearing 
aristocrat,  spurious  science,  feigned  piety,  exaggerated  virtue, 
low  passion,  conjugal  contentions,  all  find  in  him  a  relentless 
enemy  armed  cap-a-pie  with  ridicule,  a  most  terrible  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  a  Moliere.  His  comedy  satirizes  not  only  local 
defects  but  also  such  as  are  natural  to  humanity  for  all  time 
and  in  all  countries.  His  plays  for  that  reason,  like  Shakespeare's, 
are  ever  new,  and  are  as  highly  relished  by  an  audience  of  the 
present  day  as  they  were  when  they  first  appeared.  Against  the 
arrogance  of  the  nobles  who  looked  down  with  contempt  upon  the 
poor,  and  were  inflated  with  their  own  importance,  he  darts 
the  Impromptu  de  Versailles  and  Les  Facheux.  The  arrow  of  the 
satirist  enters  the  hearts  and  quivers  in  the  flesh  of  the  victims, 
yet  with  characteristic  vivacity  each  one  attempts  to  persuade  him- 
self he  is  not  wounded,  that  the  shaft  was  aimed  at  his  neighbor. 
The  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  the  parvenu  who  bought  a  title  for 
some  thousand  francs  and  who  looks  as  awkward  in  nobleman's 
attire  as 

11  a  clown  in  royal  purple  drest  " 

was  struck  in  a  vital  part,  cut  to  the  quick.  The  wound  was 
mortal;  it  was  a  repetition  of  Cervantes  and  Spanish  knight- 
errantry. 

The  Alcovists  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  which  from  the 
cenacle  of  letters  had  become  the  centre  of  bad  taste,  became  the 
laughing  stock  of  the  public  after  the  appearance  of  Les  Precieuses 
Ridicules.  Excessive  classicism,  personified  in  Vadius,  Trissotin, 
Marphuuus,  Pancrace,  comes  under  the  lash  of  this  social  whipper- 
in. 
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Moliere  had  a  special  grudge  against  the  petty  physicians  of 
his  time,  a  great  many  of  whom,  he  judged,  helped  disease  in  its 
task.  No  occasion  of  sending  a  poisoned  arrow  at  them  is  ever 
allowed  to  pass.  Hypocrisy,  impersonated  in  Tartuffe  is  the 
object  of  his  pungent  sarcasm,  and  so  unmerciful  was  he  in  his 
castigation  of  this  detestable  vice  that  the  term  "  Tartuffe  "  is  em- 
ployed in  all  languages  to  designate  such  human  chameleons. 

In  Le  Misanthfope  the  poet  collects  all  the  social  vices  and 
with  a  bitterness  he  alone  can  command,  satirizes  them 
through  the  intermediary  of  a  virtuous  man  who,  scandalized  at 
them,  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme  yet  not  without  paying  his 
own  tribute  to  the  inclinations  of  our  imperfect  nature.  In 
U  Ay  are  he  picks  out  one  prominent  vice,  leaving  all  others  out  of 
consideration,  personifies  it  and  puts  it  into  action.  In  this  play 
the  author  wished  for  perfect  freedom  to  depict  his  character  :  for 
this  reason  he  wrote  in  prose.  Whoever  has  read  L'Avare  cannot 
but  have  noticed  that  each  scene  is  a  perfect  masterpiece. 

Moliere  would  not  have  been  complete  had  he  not  entered  the 
sanctuary  of  the  family.  Here  he  manifests  his  high  chivalric 
feelings  by  siding  with  the  weaker  sex,  censuring  the  tyranny  of 
men  and  at  the  same  time  correcting  the  foibls  of  women  them- 
selves. These  were  his  objects  when  he  wrote  L Ecole  des  Maris 
and  L Ecole  des  Femmes.  There  was  not  a  class  in  society  that 
could  hide  its  follies  and  vices  from  his  penetrating  eye.  One  after 
another  he  unmasked  them  all  and  thus  naked  he  set  them  up  to 
the  derision  of  a  people  ever  ready  to  laugh  and  jeer.  To  some  he 
devoted  a  whole  play;  he  grouped  others  and  introduced  them  in  a 
single  representation,  always  managing,  however,  to  preserve  unity 
and  concentrate  interest  in  one  principal  character. 

No  one  realized  to  a  higher  degree  than  did  Moliere  the  motto 
ridendo  mores  castigat:  he  therefore  was  a  powerful  agent  in  the 
correction  of  manners.  While  tragic  poets  serve  the  cause  of  good 
by  exciting  enthusiasm  in  behalf  of  virtue,  he  attained  the  same 
end  by  diverting  us  from  vice  whose  true  nature  and  consequences 
he  so  vividly  portrayed.  Of  human  nature  he  had  a  profound, 
knowledge  which  he  gathered  from  observation. 

Moliere  was  a  highly  moral    writer.      He    has    often  been    re- 
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proached  with  sneering  at  religion  in  Le  Tartuffe  and  many  pious 
minds  look  upon  this  play  as  a  synonymn  of  impiety,  but  in  my 
humble  opinion,  this  play  had  for  object,  and  it  attained  its  end 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  success,  to  ridicule  the  hypocrisy  that 
began  to  make  its  appearance  at  that  time  and  was  to  culminate 
at  the  the  close  of  the  reign  of  the  Great  King. 

This  great  comedian  was  a  philosopher,  and  in  Le  Misanthrope 
we  see  him  apply  those  principles  upon  which  his  philosophy  was 
founded.  Le  Misanthrope  is  the  incarnation  of  the  universal  max- 
im: Truth  and  virtue  lie  not  in  extremes. 

In  concluding  this  very  imperfect  essay,  unworthy  of  the 
theme  it  has  attempted,  a  brilliant  quotation  from  D^mogeot  may 
not  be  out  of  place.  Enumerating  in  one  grand  period  the  chief 
qualities  of  Moliere,  he  says: 

"If  we  consider  that  astonishing  union  of  the  brightest  and 
rarest  qualities  of  the  mind,  that  sagacity,  that  never  failing  wit; 
if  we  reflect  on  the  fecundity  of  the  genius  that  catered  at  the 
same  time  to  the  pleasures  of  the  court,  the  amusement  of  the 
people,  the  needs  of  the  troupe  and  the  admiration  of  the  connois- 
seurs; if  we  keep  in  mind  that  rapidity  of  execution,  thaX  style  lofty 
and  bold,  a  sort  of  frescoed  painting  that  allows  the  brush  no  rest; 
if  we  place  all  this  in  the  midst  of  active  life,  occupied  by  a  thousand 
domestic  troubles,  and  by  the  cares  of  actor,  author,  director  and 
courtier  we  shall  be  of  the  same  opinion  as  Boileau." 

How  easy  is  it  now  to  understand  the  full  force  of  that  verse 
of  Saurin,  written  on  the  bust  of  Moliere  in  the  French  Academy 
in  which  on  account  of  his  profession  the  great  comedian  never 
was  permitted  to  take  a  seat: 

"Rien  ne  manque  a  sa  gloire  ;  il  manquait  a  la  notre*" 

AlJRELIEN    BELANGER,     '99 


<M/^ty\tyA^ 
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TWO  HEROIC  DAUGHTERS. 

ILIAL  ingratitude  served  as  theme  for  the  greatest  tragic 
writer  of  antiquity,  and  for  the  greatest  tragic  writer  of 
modern  times  —  for  Sophocles  in  CEdipus  Coloneus  and 
for  Shakespeare  in  King  Lear.  Both  the  ancient  and 
the  modern  dramatist  have  painted  in  the  most  sombre  colors,  and 
with  the  most  harrowing-  details,  the  sin  that  runs  counter  to  that 
solenm  command  :  '•  Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother."  But 
both,  likewise  in  their  respective  plays,  relieve  the  gloom,  and  the 
horror  that  would  otherwise  have  been  excessive,  by  the  brightest 
examples  of  undying  filial  love  personified  in  the  heroines  Antigone 
and  Cordelia. 

The  stories  of  the  two  royal  heroines,  though  differing  widely, 
are  carried  along  by  the  same  impetuous  current  of  filial  affection. 
Antigone  claims  our  unbounded  aimiration  by  voluntarily  follow- 
ing her  unfortunate  father  into  exile  and  misery.  For  her  father's 
sake  she  renounced  the  pleasant  life  that  was  at  her  command.  By 
forswearing  him  she  might  have  acquired  wealth,  power,  what- 
ever she  desired.  The  temptation  must  have  been  strong-,  but  it 
was  not  strong  enoug-h  to  overcome  the  generous  sentiments  that 
inspired  the  daughter  of  CEdipus.  Duty  pointed  out  the  way  and 
she  obeyed  its  dictates.  She  sets  out  with  her  aged  parent,  pre- 
pared to  face  all  troubles  and  trials  and  dangers,  content  to 
accompany  him  until  his  unhappy  fate  be  fulfilled.  What  must 
not  she  have  endured.  The  delicate,  young  girl,  accustomed  to 
every  luxury,  suddenly  finds  herself  exposed  to  misfortune's  cruel 
blast,  burdened  with  the  care  of  a  blind  and  aged  invalid.  As 
CEdipus  himself  informs  us,  Antigone  "  from  the  moment  she  left 
off  the  nurture  of  a   child,  and   acquired   strength    of  frame,    has 

been    the    old    man's   guide,    many  a  time    straying   famished   and 
barefooted    through    the    wild    forest,    and   toiling,    poor  sufferer, 

through  many  a  storm  and  many  a  scorching  sun's  heat,  she  holds 

but    secondary  the  comforts  of  her  residence  at  home,  if  her  father 

can  be  maintained." 
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All  this  Antigone  bears  without  a  murmur  ;  and  much  more 
too,  for  CEdipus  is  not  always  the  calm  sufferer.  Tortured  by  his 
unmerited  miseries,  he  is  often  peevish  and  petulant.  But  Anti- 
gone is  always  the  same  kind  child.  Nothing  can  alter  her  feel- 
ings towards  her  father,  and  she  submits  to  everything  with  the  most 
admirable  patience  and  fortitude.  Not  once  has  CEdipus  reason  to 
complain  of  her  and  his  last  moments  are  soothed  by  her  gentle 
ministrations.  Never  was  child  more  solicitous,  more  tender, 
more  loving  than  Antigone,  even  when  her  father  had  reached  the 
lowest  possible  degree  of  humiliation,  disgrace  and  misery.  Her 
every  word,  and  her  every  act,  condemn  the  selfish  motives  of  her 
sister  Ismene,  and  the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  brothers,  Eteocles 
and  Polynices. 

Sophocles  presents  Antigone  in  a  dual  relation.  We  see  not 
only  her  admirable  love  for  her  father,  but  also  catch  a  glimpse  of 
her  affection  for  her  brothers.  Her  amiability  is  shown  in  the 
eloquent  appeal  she  makes  to  CEdipus  on  behalf  of  Polynices. 
And  when  she  sees  that  both  brothers  are  about  to  fight,  her 
sisterly  love  prompts  her  to  attempt  to  dissuade  them.  This 
sublime  trait  in  Antigone's  character  is  further  developed  in  the 
tragedy  of  "  Antigone,"  where  our  heroine  fulfills  her  brothers' 
request  to  give  him  burial,  despite  the  king's  proclamation,  and  is 
condemned  to  a  horrible  death  in  consequence. 

Cordelia,  on  the  other  hand,  offends  her  father  because,  un- 
like her  unscrupulous  sisters,  she  does  not  wish  to  stoop  to  false- 
hood. In  the  trial  of  professions,  her  conduct  is  sublime.  When 
Lear  questions  her  as  to  the  depth  of  her  affection  for  him,  she  is 
for  a  moment  at  a  loss  what  to  say*.  The  artful  falsity  of  her 
sisters  speeches  she  thoroughly  perceives,  but  such  a  course  is 
repulsive  to  her  loving  nature.  She  "  cannot  heave  her  heart  into 
her  mouth,"  and  merely  answers  that  she  loves  him  as  in  duty 
bound.  She  clearly  foresees  the  effect  of  such  a  response,  but  her 
genuine  affection  will  not  permit  her  to  answer  otherwise.  She 
carefully  considers  the  matter,  and  of  the  two  evils  chooses  the 
lesser.  On  the  one  hand  had  she  stooped  to  the  falsehoods  of 
of  Goneril  and  Regan,  not  only  would  she  he  acting  contrary  to 
her  better  sense,  but  would  be  doing  an  irreparable  injury  to  Lear 
himself.      For  she  perceives  his  growing  infirmities.      His  diseased 
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mind  craves  verbal  professions  of  love,  but  Cordelia  sees  that  if 
his  desires  are  satisfied  the  evil  will  be  augmented.  For  this  reason 
she  is  not  willing-  to  follow  the  example  of  her  sisters,  who  defeat 
her  good  intentions  by  their  undutiful  conduct.  Though  fully 
conscious  that  she  will  incur  Lear's  greatest  displeasure,  she 
willingly  follows  the  course  proscribed  by  duty.  Inspired  by  the 
most  tender  regard  for  her  father  she  prefers  to  suffer  the  worst 
rather  than  cause  him  the  slightest  injury.  Her  subsequent  bearing 
towards  her  misguided  father  is  woithy  of  our  highest  admiration. 
Her  affectionate  heartwas  deeply  wounded  by  Lear's  cruel  denuncia- 
tion of  her  as 

"  Unfriended,  new  adopted  to  our  hate, 

Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath." 

A  father's  curse  is  a  terrible  thing,  and,  as  we  see  later  on, 
Cordelia's  first  act  on  regaining  Lear's  favor  is  to  implore  his 
blessing.  But  though  banished  from  his  presence  she  never 
forgets  him.  Freely  forgiving  his  injustice  to  her,  she  waits  for 
an  opportunity  to  do  him  service,  for  she  well  realizes  that  such 
opportunity  will  not  be  long  a-coming,  that  Lear  will  soon  be  con- 
vinced of  his  folly  in  trusting  the  she-wolves,  Goneril  and  Regan. 
Through  the  medium  of  the  faithful  Kent  she  is  kept  informed  of 
all  that  takes  place,  and  finally  we  find  that  she  prevails  upon  her 
husband,  the  French  king,  to  come  to  her  father's  assistance. 
How  deeply  Lear's  "unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow  "  affects 
her  wre  hear  from  the  Gentleman.  Her  grief  expresses  itself  in 
sighs  and  tears,  for  such  sorrow  is  too  deep  for  words.      But 

"Once  or  twice  she  heaved  the  name  of father 
Panting-  forth, as  if  it  press'd  her  heart" 

The  misfortunes  of  her  parent  weigh  down  her  sensitive  heart 
with  inexpressible  grief.  But  she  loses  no  time  in  useless  demon- 
strations of  her  feelings.  Lear's  pitiable  condition  claims  her 
immediate  care.  His  reason  must  be  restored,  and  the  anxious 
Cordelia,  seeking  health  of  the  Doctor,  cries  with  heartfelt  tender- 
ness : 

"All  bless'd  secrets 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring"  with  my  tears !  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  the  good  man's  distress  !  " 
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Then  what  a  succession  of  beautiful  speeches  by  Cordelia  have 
we  in  the  scene  where  she  meets  her  father,  exhibiting-  as  they  do 
the  intense  love  of  that  devoted  heart.  Cordelia's  usual  lack  of 
words  to  express  her  thoughts  is  not  seen  here.  The  powerful 
emotions  which  agitate  her  make  themselves  known  in  her  heart- 
moving  supplication.: 

"  O  you  kind  g"ods, 

Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature  ! 

Th'  untuned  and  jarring-  senses,   O  wind  up 

Of  this  child-changed  father  !  " 

Her  love  speaks  through  the  pathos  of  her  words  to  Lear: 

"O  my  dear  father,  restoration  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips  ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  ! 

Filial    respect   and    reverence   dictate  that   touching  appeal  to 

her  afflicted  father: 

"O  look  upon  me,  Sir  ! 
And  hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me" 

What  a  sublime  example  !  Lear's  request  to  "  forget  and  forgive" 
is  wholly  unnecessary;  for  Cordelia  never  entertained  a  thought 
of  resentment  for  his  conduct  towards  her,  but  on  the  contrary, 
with  her  customary  piety  she  bent  all  her  energies  to  securing  his 
welfare. 

After  the  fond  hope  she  had  cherished  ol  obtaining  "  her  aged 
father's  right,"  was  dashed  to  the  ground,  she  still  forgets  herself 
in  her  concern  for  him : 

"For  thee  oppressed  king",  am  I  cast  down; 
Myself  could  else  out-frown  false  fortunes  frown." 

Her  words  of  deepest  love,  her  tender  ministrations,  her  love- 
born  anxiety,  are  by  very  contrast  the  strongest  condemnation  of 
the  unnatural  conduct  of  her  fiendish  sisters,  Regan  and  Goneril. 
Thus  we  see  that  throughout  the  play,  she  is  inspired  by  the  truest 
filial  devotion.  Indeed  filial  affection  engrossed  her  whole  being 
and  overshadowed  all  other  emotions  of  her  heart.  We  must  not 
however,  judge  her  as  incapable  of  any  other  affection  than  this. 
In    the   tragedy,  she   is    presented  to    us   only   in    the   relation  of 
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daughter,    but    we   intuitively   feel    that    she    would    be    quite    as 
worthy  of  our  admiration  in  any  other  relation  of  life. 

Comparison,  therefore  shows  us  that  in  both  Antigone  and 
Cordelia  there  is  the  same  absence  of  all  selfish  motives.  For 
them  duty  outweighs  all  other  considerations.  Filial  piety  influ- 
ences their  every  action.  In  some  respects,  the  two  heroines  may 
be  said  to  exemplify  Paganism  and  Christianity  respectively;  yet 
the  creation  of  the  pagan  author  is  an  essentially  Christian 
character.  Antigone  not  merely  embodies  the  ancient  conception 
of  goodness  but  also  clearly  possesses  those  higher  virtues  which 
the  Christian  ideal  demands.  Such  self-sacrifice,  such  love  of 
father  and  brothers,  such  a  spirit  of  forgiveness  as  she  exhibits, 
are  worthy  of  a  Christian.  In  heroic  virtue,  she  yields  in  no- 
wise to  Cordelia,  though  Shakespeare  has  thoroughly  imbued  his 
heroine  with  the  efficacy  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  all  her  actions, 
Cordelia's  motives  are  of  the  loftiest  ;  in  all  her  words  she  gives 
expression  to  the  noblest  sentiments  and  the  most  exalted  princi- 
ples. Cordelia  is  an  ideal  Christian  daughter.  Antigone  is  an 
ideal  no  less  noble.  Both  teach  us  to  love  the  grand  virtues  of 
filial  respect  and  filial  gratitude.  True,  both  heroines  suffer 
death  for  putting  in  practice  the  sublime  principles  that  inspired 
them  ;  but  this  sad  yet  noble  and  edifying  consummation  of  their 
lives  has  the  effect  of  more  deeply  impressing  on  our  minds  the  lesson 
that  their  lives  teach  :  "  Honor  thy  father,  in  work  and  word 
and  all  patience,  that  a  blessing  may  come  upon  thee  from  him,  and 
his  blessing  remain  in  the  latter  end." 

John  R.   O'Gorman,  'oi. 
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A  SERMON. 

O  serve  the  Lord  throug-h  all  our  days, 

To  love  and  help  each  other; 
To  strive  by  kindly  word  and  act 

To  raise  a  fallen  brother ; 
To  aid  the  poor,  to  soothe  the  sick 

Are  deeds  of  sweetest  beauty; 
But  God  expects  them  all  of  us, 

They're  but  our  simple  duty. 

To  harbor  no  ill-will  for  those 

Who've  wronged  us  or  offended, 
Nor  harshly  judge  another's  moves, 

How  e'er  perversely  tended ; 
For  how  can  our  poor  reason  tell 

But  what  we  deem  distressing- 
In  God's  infinite  wisdom  will 

Prove  unto  us  a  blessing  ? 

Temptation  lurks  upon  our  way 

To  snare  where  least  expected, 
And  busy  minds  and  hands  alone 

Are  'gainst  its  wiles  protected. 
So  let  us  then,  in  virtuous  toil 

This  short  probation  spending-, 
Escape  the  lures  of  sin  and  death, 

Our  posts  of  duty  tending-. 

As  on  through  long  eventful  years 

Life's  changeful  course  pursuing, 
From  day  to  day  the  onward  march 

With  buoyant  hope  renewing-, 
When  fate  demands  a  bitter  choice 

Make  it,  nor  fear;  in  truth  he 
Stands  prince  of  heroes  true  and  tried 

Who  always  does  his  duty. 

Ottawa,  Ont.  W. 
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Literary  N«Dte 


And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte  (little) 

On  books  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  them  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  my  herte  have  them  in  reverence, 

— Chaucer. 

INTERNATIONAL  HUMOR. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  define  the  difference  between  the 
humor  of  one  writer  and  another,  or  of  one  nation  and  another. 
It  can  be  felt  and  can  be  illustrated  by  quoting-  examples,  but 
scarcely  described  in  general  terms.  Every  man  of  genius  who  is 
a  humorist  at  all  is  so  in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself.  The  word 
itself  forcibly  suggests  individuality.  British  humor,  that  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Sterne,  Lamb,  Thackeray,  and  Sydney  Smith,  had 
its  root  in  the  perception  of  character.  It  took  as  ground  for 
amusement  the  characteristic  traits  of  men  and  classes  of  men.  It 
depended  for  its  effect,  therefore,  upon  its  truthfulness,  its  dramatic 
insight  and  sympathy.  There  is  no  lack  of  individuality  in  the 
humor  of  the  American  Irving  and  Hawthorne  and  the  wit  of 
Holmes  and  Lowell,  but  though  it  is  new  in  subject  and  applica- 
tion it  is  not  new  in  kind.  Irving  was  the  literary  descendant  of 
Addison.  His  humor  is  essentially  English.  Hawthorne's  rare 
humor  differed  from  Irving's  in  temper  but  not  in  substance,  and 
belonged,  like  Irving's,  to  the  English  variety. 

When  the  perception  of  the  characterictic  traits  is  pushed  to 
excess,  it  issues  in  the  grotesque  and  in  caricature,  as  in  some  of 
Dicken's  inferior  creations  which  are  little  more  than  personified 
single  tricks  of  manner,  speech,  feature  or  dress.  Much  of  what 
passes  for  humour  in  America  is  of  this  sort.  It  does  not  amuse 
by  the  perception  of  the  characteristic.  It  is  not  founded  upon 
truth,  but  upon  incongruity,  distortion,  unexpectedness.  The 
American  satirists  of  the  pencil  are,  it  must  be  confessed,  mere 
savages.   The  American  political  cartoonists  are  coarse  and  brutal. 
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The  nastiness  of  Nast  is  over  them  all.  The  work  of  the  Canadian, 
Bengough,  is,  at  its  worst,  infinitely  better  than  their  best.  I  do 
not  wish  to  imply  that  the  Americans  are  inferior  to  English  in  the 
sense  of  humor.     The  truth  is  really  the  other  way. 

Gilray,  who  founded  the  school  of  English  caricature,  was  a 
boor.  Doyle,  an  Irishman,  and  one  of  the  first  contributors  to 
V  Punch",  had  a  playful  fancy,  but  was  destitute  of  the  satirist's 
light  touch.  Leech  was  an  unrivalled  portrayer  of  low  life,  and 
his  humor  was  genuine.  Uu  Maurier,  the  Frenchman  born  and 
Englishman  by  adoption,  was  a  charming  artist  in  social  studies. 
Fenuiel,  the  successor  of  Du  Maurier,  deals  mainly  with  political 
subjects,  and  although  his  work  is  seldom  first-rate,  compared  with 
that  of  his  American  confreres,  it  deserves  high  praise.  The  blud- 
geon, not  the  rapier,  is  the  weapon  of  the  Americans.  They 
actually  find  it  necessary  to  label  their  characters,  by  printing  the 
subject's  name  on  some  part  of  the  apparel,  a  childish  trick  which 
one  would  suppose  they  borrowed  from  the  slate  artists  of  the 
primary  schools.  There  has  been  also  a  class  of  newspaper  jesters 
of  professional  humorists,  whose  products  are  so  indigenuous,  so 
different,  if  not  in  essence,  yet  at  least  in  form  and  expression, 
from  any  European  humor,  that,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  unique 
addition  to  the  comic  literature  of  the  world. 

The  American  article  at  its  best  deserves  the  praise  of  every 
one  who  can  enjoy  a  joke.  I  pity  the  man  who  cannot  laugh, 
long  and  loud  over  the  comic  verse  of  Dr.  Holmes,  in  which 
we  find  a  reminiscence  of  poor  Thomas  Hood.  Yet,  Holme's 
prominent  trait  is  wit,  a  different  product.  Humor  is  the  charged 
atmosphere  :  wit  the  electric  flash.  Wit  is  the  laughter  of  the 
head  ;  humor  the  laughter  of  the  heart.  Humor  is  consistent 
with  pathos  :  wit  is  not.  In  "The  Biglow  Papers"  Lowell  is 
chiefly  a  wit,  in  "  The  Courtin  "  he  is  a  humorist.  Artemus  Ward 
is  a  humorist  all  along,  and  a  great  one  a  that.  Mark  Twain  is  a 
humorist  with  a  weakness  for  satire  and  irreverence.  To-day, 
Charles  Dudley  Warner  perpetuates  the  better  traditions  of  Ameri- 
can humor.  Of  Josh  Billings,  Petroleum  V.  Nasby,  Bill  Nye,  Eli 
Perkins,  Orphens  C.  Kerr,  et  hoc  omne,  little  need  be  said.  The 
game  would  not  be  worth  the  candle.  When  they  are  good,  they 
are  very  good,  but  when  they  tumble,  and,  like  Falstaf,  they  have 
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an  "  alacrity  for  sinking  "  they  rival  Lucifer  in  the  hopelessness 
of  their  fall.  Yet,  whatever  the  defects  of  American  humor  may 
be,  it  is  impossible  to  consider  its  abundance  without  being-  sur- 
prised at  the  amazing  fucundity  of  its  source.  The  men — I  have 
never  heard  of  a  woman  humorist,  have  you  ?— who  make  columns 
of  fun  for  the  newspapers  day  after  day,  and  week  by  week,  pro- 
duce their  cheerful  ware  in  such  ceaseless  abundance,  that  one 
is  forced  to  conclude  they  formulate  it  with  a  mere  turn  of  the 
humor  wrist  ! 

While  America  may,  on  the  whole,  be  pardoned  for  taking  a 
smiling  pride  in  her  great  army  of  humorists,  she  should  not  deny 
that  other  nations  have  produced  masters  of  the  art  of  jesting  on 
paper.  Indeed,  although  the  alleged  comic  journals  of  America 
are  nearly  as  numerous  as  faces  on  Broadway,  it  is  questionable 
if  one  of  them  deserves  to  rank  with  the  "  Punch  "  of  Britain,  or 
the  kindly  "Fliegende  Blatter"  of  the  Germans.  Neither  of 
those  famous  publications  makes  weak  nationalities  the  subject  of 
bitter  jibes.  They  do  not  constitute  the  petty  failings  of  citizens 
who  are  honorable  in  every  serious  relation,  the  object  of  vulgar 
sneers.  In  general,  they  act  on  the  amiable  maxim  that  it  is 
better — much  better — to  lean  toward  the  side  of  compassion  than 
severity.  I  wish  American  comic  journals  could  truthfully  say  as 
much  for  themselves.  Until  they  are  able  to  do  so,  their  smug 
disparaement  of  British  comic  journalism  must  be  considered  as 
on  a  par  with  the  fox's  depreciation  of  the  grapes  he  failed  to 
clutch. 

It  was  Artemus  Ward  —  "  Artemus  the  delicious",  as 
Charles  Reade  called  him — who  first  secured  for  American  humor 
a  friendly  reception  in  England.  Ward's  humor  was  as  character- 
istically American  as  Lamb's  was  characteristically  English.  He 
concealed4his  identity  under  cover  of  an  assumed  name,  thus  setting 
a  precedent  destined  to  be  extensively  followed  by  persons  of  his 
calling.  He  was  a  traveling  showman  who  went  about  the 
country  exhibiting  a  collection  of  wax  "  riggers  ",  and  whose 
experiences  and  reflections  were  reported  in  grammar  and  spelling 
of  a  most  ingeniously  eccentric  kind.  The  traveling  showman's 
alter  ego  was  Mr.  Charles  F.  Browne  of  Maine.  When  Artemus 
lectured  in    London,  the   gravity  of  his   bearing  at  first  imposed 
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upon  the  English,  who  are  not  abnormally  gay  ;  but  as  "the 
show"  proceeded  and  the  "showman  "  increased  his  drollery,  it 
gradually  dawned  upon  the  fat  London  intellect  that  it  had  been 
imposed  upon,  and  that  too,  in  the  funniest  and  most  harmless 
manner  possible.  "  Man-kind  likes  to  be  fooled,"  was  a  dictum 
of  another  showman,  the  late  Barnum.  Artemus  at  -once  be- 
came the  lion  of  London  ;  and  since  then  American  humor  has 
been  greatly  enjoyed  in  Great  Britain. 


THE   PRONUNCIATION  OF  THE  NAME 
"EVANGELINE" 

The  poetry  of    Longfellow    presents    a    contrast    to    his    cold 
moony,    narrow-minded    prose.         When    he    woos  the   Muse  he 
assumes  a  new  and  higher  nature  :  he  seems  to  be  exalted  above 
his  normal  self.      Someone  has  said  that  the  severest  Protestant  is 
not  likely  to  appreciate  a  Madonna  of  Raphael,  unless  he  is  able  for 
a  time  to  forget  his  Protestantism  and  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the 
devout  Roman  Catholic.      This    citation    is,  I   Relieve,    profoundly 
true.      As  Carlyle  so  finely  says  "the  heart  lying  dead,  the  eye  can- 
not see".      True  art  is  spiritual,  and  the  Church  is   spiritual  ;    con- 
sequently they  own  very  much  in  common.      But  I  must  not  allow 
myself  to  drift  to  sea.      I  have  no  intention  ot  writing  an  essay  on 
Art  and  the  Church.   All  I  wish  to  remark  here  is  that,  as  a  maker 
of  poems  "  to  be  understanded  of  the  the  common  people,"  to  use  a 
phrase  from  the  "Book  of  common  Prayer,"  Henry  W.  Longfellow 
the  poet   is   immeasurably  superior  to  the   Puritanical   Henry  W. 
Longfellow,  the  author  of  "Outre-Mer"  and  "Kavanagh."  Among 
the  poems  the  master-piece  is  "Evangeline,"  whose  touching  story 
is,  as  all  the  world  knows,  founded  on  a  tale  of  English  cruelty  which 
partisan   historians  have  labored  assiduously  but   in   vain  to  fritter 
away.    Evangeline  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  name  when   it   is    pro- 
nounced aright.    But  to  many  the  vocalising  of  it  comes  extremely 
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difficult.  There  is  a  vicious  pronounciation  which  is  widely  used, 
as  is  usual  with  thing's  vicious.  How  did  Longfellow  pronounce 
the  name  of  his  sweet  Acadian  heroine  ?  Miss  Alice  Longfellow 
says  in  a  note  to  the  poet's  publishers  :  My  father  always  pro- 
nounced Evangeline  with  the  "  i  "  short.  Indeed  I  never  heard  it 
with  a  long  *"i  "  untill  quite  recently.  It  seems  to  me  very 
objectionable  and  I  trust  will  not  become  prevalent."  This  authori- 
tative statement  should,  one  would  think,  bring  about  a  speedy 
correction  ot  the  error  on  the  public  lips. 


ALMOST  A  LOST  ART. 

Few  are  the  examples  that  present  themselves  either  in  current 
books  or  conversation  of  "the  soft  answer  that  turneth  away 
wrath."  Such  forms  of  speech  contain  that  benevolence  in  small 
things  which  may  be  defined  as  politeness.  This  is  a  rough,  bust- 
ling, money-grabbing  age,  and  politeness,  it  is  said,  has  little  or 
no  place  in  the  general  rush.  But  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that 
to  cultivate  kindness  is  a  highly  practical  employment  for  even  a 
modern  man  of  business.  Kindness  attracts  as  much  as  boorish- 
ness  repels,  probably  more.  Tact,  means  intellectual  lightness  of 
touch.  Kindness  is  the  root  principle  of  tact.  The  talent  of  tact 
— it  is  a  talent,  a  great  one — is  nowhere  better  put  into  use  than 
in  dealing  with  well-meaning  and  unconscious  mediocrity.  Two 
examples  the  practice  have  recently  come  under  my  observation. 
The  first  is  from  the  "  Memoir  of  Lord  Tennyson,"  by  his  son. 
The  poet  wrote  the  following  gentle  and  sound  advice  to  a  man 
who  sent  him  some  verses  and  asked  whether  he  should  adopt 
poetry  as  a  profession  ; — "  As  to  your  poem,  it  is  so  much  the  habit 
of  the  age  to  try  and  express  thought,  each  one  for  himself,  that 
there  are  not,  I  suspect,  many  listeners  (for  such  work  as  yours), 
and  therefore  poetry  is  not  generally  profitable  in  a  money  point  of 
view.      By  all  means  write,  if  you  find  solace  in   verse,  but   do  not 
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be  in  a  hurry  to  publish.  Poetry  should  be  the  flower  and  fruit 
of  a  man's  life,  in  whatever  stage  of  it,  to  be  a  worthy  offering-  to 
the  world." 

The  sly  insinuation  that  so  many  are  now  employed  in  writing 
poetry,  there  is  no  one  left  to  listen,  is  delicious.  And  the  hint  to 
do  as  Horace  taught  and  Virgil  practised  by  being  slow  to 
publish,  is  also  very  good. 

The  second  instance  is  by  no  means  so  fine.  It  has  about  it 
somewhat  too  much  of  the  ill-nature  of  pure  wit.  As  an  admirer 
of  Dr.  Holmes,  I  find  myself  hoping  the  anecdote  is  a  fiction.  But 
here  it  is  just  as  1  clipped  it  from  a  newspaper  : 

"  A  woman  tells  the  Youth's  Companion  of  a  reply  which  she,  sitting-  in  a 
street  car,  heard  Dr.  Holmes  make  to  acomplaining  writer  of  little  wit  and  less 
talent.  "I've  worked  with  all  my  heart  on  that  book,"  said  the  young-  man, 
who  had  been  treating  the  doctor  to  a  long  account  of  a  recent  collection  of 
poetry  which  he  had  edited.  "I've  used  my  best  taste  and  judgment  and 
research,  and  I  feel  confident  that  nobody  could  have  done  the  thing  better  or 
more  thoroughly  that  I  have.  And  what  reward  do  I  get  ?  Harsh  criticisms 
for  my  omission  of  a  few  popular  poets  and  a  paltry  hundred  dollars!  "  Echoed 
the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  wearily,  "  Why,  I  wouldn't  have  written 
that  book  for  a  thousand  dollars,  I'm  sure."  The  collector  of  poetry  smiled 
with  gratification,  but  the  listener  turned  to  regard  a  passing  dray,  lest  her 
face  should  betray  her. 


AN  ENGLISH   FUNNY  BOOK. 

Like  Artemus  Ward,  the  author  of  "  Three  Men  in  a  Boat  " 
"  Stageland",  "The  Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  and  a 
recent  work,  "The  Second  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow,"  is  not 
only  cheerful  but  kind  as  well.  He  seems  to  believe  and  practice 
as  Carlyle  thought  but  did  not  practice,  that  the  essence  of  true 
humor  is  love.  He  who  loves  mankind  is  just  to  all  the  nations. 
Regarded  from  this  high  ground  Jerome's  humor  is  as  warm  as 
sunshine  and  as  beneficial.  It  makes  no  wounds,  hurts  no  feelings, 
and  bathes  its  objects  in  a  genial  and  abiding  glow. 
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Here  is  a  passage  from  "The  Second  Thoughts"  (London 
and  New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.),  wherein  a  dog  is  made 
to  speak  his  mind  : 

"  Mr.  Jerome  sees  his  dog- far  off  down  the  street  asking  another  dog", 
"  You  haven't  smelt  my  man  about  anywhere,  have  you  ?  " — 

"  No,  I  haven't  smelt  any  man  in  particular,"  answered  the  other  dog. 
"  What  sort  of  a  smelling  man  is  yours  ?  " 

"  Oh,  an  egg- and  bacony  sort  of  a  man,  with  a  dash  of  soap  about  him." 

"  That's  nothing  to  go  by,"  retorted  the  other;  "  most  men  would  answer 
to  that  description,  this  time  of  the  morning.  Where  were  you  when  you  last 
noticed  him  ?  " 

At  this  moment  he  caught  sight  of  me,  and  came  up,  pleased  to  find  me, 
but  vexed  with  me  for  having  got  lost . 

"Oh,  here  you  are,"  he  barked;  "didn't  you  see  me  go  round  the 
corner?  Do  keep  closer.  Bothered  if  half  my  time  isn't  taken  up  finding 
you  and  losing  you  again." 

The  rooks  have  founded  a  club  in  the  tree  nearest  his  bed- 
room window,  and  this  is  how  the  club  was  formed: 

About  two  months  ago,  a  single  rook — suffering  from  indig'estion  or  an 
unhappy  marriage,  I  know  not — chose  this  tree  one  night  for  purposes  of 
reflection.  He  woke  me  up :  1  felt  angry.  I  opened  the  window  and  threw 
an  empty  soda-water  bottle  at  him.  Of  course  it  did  not  hit  him,  and,  finding 
nothing  else  to  throw,  I  shouted  at  him,  thinking  to  frighten  him  away.  He 
took  no  notice,  but  went  on  talking  to  himself.  I  shouted  louder,  and  woke 
up  my  own  dog.  The  dog  barked  furiously  and  woke  up  most  things  within 
a  quarter  of  a  mile.  I  had  to  go  down  with  a  boot-jack — the  only  thing  I 
could  find  handy — to  soothe  the  dog.  Two  hours  later  I  fell  asleep  from  ex- 
haustion.     I  left  the  rook  still  cawing. 

The  next  night  he  came  again.  I  should  say  he  was  a  bird  with  a  sense 
of  humour.  Thinking  this  might  happen,  I  had.  however,  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  have  a  few  stones  ready.  I  opened  the  window  wide  aud  fired  them 
one  after  another  into  the  tree.  After  I  had  closed  the  window  he  hopped 
down  nearer  and  cawed  louder  than  ever.  I  think  he  wanted  me  to  throw 
more  stones  at  him  ;  he  appeared  to  regard  the  whole  proceeding  as  a  game. 
On  the  third  night,  as  I  heard  nothing  of  him,  I  flattered  myself  that,  in  spite 
of  his  bravado,  I  had  discouraged  him.      I  might  have  known  rooks  better. 

What  happened  when  the  club  was  being  formed,  I  take  it,  was  this  : 

"  Where  shall  we  fix  upon  for  our  Club  House  ?  "  said  the  secretary,  all 
other  points  having  been  disposed  of.  One  suggested  this  tree,  another 
suggested  that.      Then  up  spoke  this  particular  rook  : 

"  I'll  tell  you  where,"  said  he,  "  in  the  yew  tree  opposite  the  porch. 
And  I'll  tell  you  why.  Just  about  an  hour  before  dawn  a  man  comes  to 
the  window  over  the  porch  dressed  in  the   most  comical  costume   you  ever  set 
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eyes  upon.  I'll  tell  you  what  he  reminds  me  of — those  little  statues  that  men 
use  for  decorating"  fields.  He  opens  the  window  and  throws  a  lot  of  thing's 
out  upon  the  lawn,  and  then  he  dances  and  sings.  It's  awfully  interesting, 
and  you  can  see  it  all  from  the  yew  tree." 

I  wish  I  had    space  for  more   quotations  from    this  kindly  and 
sensible  volume.      I  venture  to  term  it  sensible  because  it  is  so  kind. 


STORIES  OF  JAPAN. 

Shakespeare,  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  thought  that  "Home 
Keeping  youths  have  ever  homely  wits."  Travel  reaches  toleration, 
a  kindly  virtue.  It  rings  the  death  knell  of  that  cramping-  per- 
severence  in  prejudice  which  in  Englishmen  is  termed  insularism, 
in  Frenchmen  Chauvinism,  and  in  Americans  provincialism.  But 
it  is  not  every  one  who  can  command  the  pecuniary  means  to  go 
abroad.  To  many  of  us  whose  purses  are  too  short  for  our 
aspirations,  sketches  of  foreign  countries  and  their  inhabitants 
come  as  pleasant  substitutes  for  travel.  "All  that  mankind  has 
done,  thought,  gained,  or  been",  says  Carlyle,  "is  lying  as  in 
magic  preservation  in  the  pages  of  books."  Those  thoughts 
sprung  up  in  my  mind  after  I  had  read  the  volume  containing  the 
five  short  stories  of  Japan,  to  which  their  author,  Mr.  John 
Luther  Long,  gives  the  attractive  title  of  "  Madame  Butterfly." 
(New  York  :  The  Century  Co.)  Those  who  have  gathered  their 
impressions  of  Japan  from  writers  of  the  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  type 
would  imagine  the  country  to  be  a  land  of  eternal  sunshine,  where 
poverty  and  care  were  unknown,  and  where  the  people  led  simple 
lives,  free  from  the  evils  of  both  luxury  and  want.  The  more  or 
less  glowing  pages  of  Mitford,  Lafcadio  Hearn,  Pierre  Loti,  Pro- 
fessor Morse,  and  others,  do  little  to  dispel  the  illusion — for  such 
it  is.  After  those  highly  colored  relations  we  feel  prompted  to 
address  Japan  in  the  famous  words  of  Tom  Moore: 

"  Bed  of  peace  !  whose  roughest  part 
Is  but  the  crumpling  of  the  roses. 
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Mr.  Long's  book  quite  breaks  the  magic  of  that  dream.  He 
ruthlessly  unveils  another  side  to  Japan  and  Japanese  life,  a 
darker  one,  and.  shows  that  sordidness  and  sadness  make  their 
homes  there  as  elsewhere  on  earth.  As  this  sort  of  revelation  has 
a  decided  tendency  to  render  persons  who  live  out  of  Japan 
intelligently  content  with  their  situation  thus  inducing  them  to 
think  better  of  their  country,  I  shall  not  deny  that  "Madame 
Butterfly  has  a  wide  and  beneficial  utility. 


ALL'S  WELL. 

The  clouds,  which  rise  with  thunder,  slake 

Our  thirsty  souls  with  rain  ; 
The  blow  most  dreaded  falls  to  break 

From  off  our  limbs  a  chain  ; 
And  wrongs  of  man  to  nian  but  make 

The  love  of  God  more  plain. 
As  through  the  shadowy  lens  of  even 

The  eye  looks  farthest  into  heaven 
On  gleams  of  star  and  depths  of  blue 

The  glaring  sunshine  never  knew  ! 

J.  G.  Whittier. 
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THE  GREATEST  OF  GREAT  CATHOLIC 

LAYMEN. 


( Continued. ) 


[HUS  far  O'Connell's  way  had  been  rugged  and  weary 
Obstacles  to  others  seemingly  insuperable  had  been 
strewn  thickly  athwart  his  line  of  march.  Difficulties 
innumerable  had  harassed  him  along  the  route.  Time 
after  time  had  he  been  obliged  to  slacken  his  eager  pace  that  his 
slower-marching  followers  might  overtake  him  ;  again  and  again, 
he  had  to  retrace  his  steps  to  urge  stragglers  into  line.  Now  he 
had  to  rouse  the  drooping  courage  of  his  command  ;  now,  to  re- 
strain their  too  ardent  spirits.  Rugged  indeed,  and  weary  had 
been  the  way  ;  but  ruggedness  and  weariness,  alike,  had  been 
overcome  by  the  Agitator's  well-nigh  superhuman  energy.  Now, 
however,  it  seemed  that  he  had  reached  a  point  where  further  pro- 
gress was  an  utter  impossibility.  Right  before  him  yawned  a 
chasm  deep  and  dark,  worn  out  by  the  floods  of  bitter  passion 
arising  from  political,  racial,  and  religious  enmity.  A  leader  less 
convinced  of  his  mission,  or  less  confident  in  his  powers,  would 
have  recoiled  from  the  verge  of  the  precipice  to  sink  down  in  des- 
pair. But  O'Connell  calmly  surveyed  the  situation  and  soon  de- 
termined on  a  course  of  action.  Two  steps  to  gain  momentum,  a 
mighty  leap  and  O'Connell  had  reached  the  other  side  of  the  abyss. 
Cis-abyssal  friends,  on  perceiving  his  intention,  had  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  hold  him  back  from  attempting  a  purpose  in  their 
eyes  so  rash  and  imprudent.  Trans-abyssal  enemies  had  pronoun- 
ced him  mad  ;  but  mad  or  not,  there  he  was  now  'in  the  midst  of 
them  and  there,  unaided,  he  fought  them  until  he  forced  them  to 
acknowledge  certain  rights  of  his  country  and  to  build  across  the 
chasm  with  their  own  hands  the  bridge  over  which  his  countrymen 
came  to  aid  him  in  the  struggle  for  the  plenitude  of  Irish  rights. 
In  unfigured  language  the  story  runs  as  follows.  O'Connell's 
plan,  as  we  have  seen,  involved  the  necessity  of  arguing  Ireland's 
case  before  a  certain  jury — the  Parliament  of  Britain  ;  and  before  a 
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certain  judge — the  Government  of  Britain.  This  necessitated  the 
election  of  O'Connell  himself  to  a  seat  in  the  parliament  at  West- 
minster. The  Liberator  saw  that  the  moment  for  the  great  crisis 
had  come.  He  must  now  secure  a  seat  in  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  But  how  ?  O'Connell  was  a  Catholic,  and  this 
fact  was  sufficient  to  stamp  him  as  ineligible.  Racial  hatred  born 
of  a  seven-century  struggle  to  subdue  a  race  that  would  not  be 
subdued,  religious  fanaticism  born  of  a  three-century  struggle  to 
down  a  religion  that  would  not  down,  political  intolerance  born  of 
both  racial  and  religious  animosity  and  strengthened  by  stern 
enactments  of  thrice-bigoted-  parliaments — all  these  were  against 
the  Liberator  and  his  scheme.  How  then  was  he  to  overcome 
such  a  formidable  array  ?  When  genius  has  a  will,  genius  soon 
finds  a  way.  O'Connell  was  not  long  in  forming  a  plan.  But 
that  his  project  should  prove  successful  he  saw  that  two  prelimin- 
ary steps  were  necessary.  First,  he  must  bring  the  people  to  disen- 
thrall themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  landlords  at  the  polls.  Se- 
condly, he  must  secure  the  good  will  and  assistance  of  his  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen.  An  opportunity  of  taking  the  first  step  soon 
presented  itself.  The  general  election  of  1826  was  at  hand. 
O'Connell  determined  to  send  his  own  chosen  candidates  (Protest- 
ant, of  course)  to  contest  several  counties  under  the  sway  of  the 
great  Ascendancy  families.  Before  polling  day,  the  Agitator  and 
his  agents  went  out  among  the  people  and  called  upon  them  to 
throw  off  all  craven  fear  of  their  oppressors.  Roused  by  the  burn- 
ing words  of  tht,  great  Tribune  and  his  friends,  the  peasantry  of  the 
counties  of  Waterford,  Louth  and  Monaghan  rushed  to  the  polls 
with  a  new-born  sense  of  independence.  In  vain  the  landlords 
stormed  and  threatened.  The  tenantry  returned  with  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  the  candidates  of  O'Connell's  choice,  though 
thousands  of  the  poor  electors  paid  for  their  vote  by  the  loss  of 
their  homes.  The  second  step  was  taken  when,  in  1828,  the  whole 
Catholic  population  of  Ireland,  at  the  suggestiDn  of  O'Connell, 
addressed  to  the  English  government  a  monster  petition  praying 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  which  had  so 
long  weighed  heavily  upon  the  Protestant  dissenters.  The  fruit  of 
the  petition  was  not  long  in  forthcoming,  for  the  same  year  saw 
the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  these  odious  acts.      And  then 
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came  the  leap  that  seemed  madness.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald, 
member  of  Parliament  for  Clare,  having  accepted  office  in  the  Duke 
of  Wellington's  cabinet,  was  obliged  to  seek  re-election  by  his 
constituents.  O'Connell's  opportunity  had  come.  He  determined 
to  contest  the  seat  of  Clare.  An  artfully-reasoned  document 
announcing  his  intention  to  the  electors  of  Clare,  was  supple- 
mented by  the  fiery  speeches  of  the  eloquent  Shiel  who  travelled 
through  the  county  in  the  interests  of  the  Liberator.  On  the  day 
of  polling,  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  addressed  the  multitude  and  in 
pathetic  conclusion  moved  his  warm-hearted  listeners  to  tears,  for 
they  loved  him  for  his  many  noble  qualities  and  for  his  constant 
kindness  to  them.  Then  the  great  Tribune  arose.  Gradually  he 
led  his  hearers  forth  from  the  land  of  sentiment  and  poetry  to  the 
land  of  sober  fact.  He  told  them  ot  their  sacred  rights  that  were 
not,  and  of  their  grievous  wrongs  that  were  He  placed  before 
them  the  griefs  of  Ireland — persecution,  outrage,  injustice.  His 
fervid  imagination  illumined  his  thoughts  and  fired  the  imagina- 
tion of  his  hearers  until  their  whole  being  thrilled  with  every  emo- 
tion of  his  soul.  Then  he  commanded  them  to  vote  for  him,  nay, 
not  for  him  but  for  faith  and  country — for  God  and  native  land. 
In  wildest  enthusiasm  the  voters  poured  forth  to  the  polling  place 
and  at  the  close  of  the  election  sixty  thousand  male  voices,  in  glad 
acclaim,  hailed  Daniel  O'Connell  as  member  of  Parliament  for 
Clare. 

When  Parliament  opened  in  March  1829,  a  petition  was 
presented  against  the  return  of  O'Connell  for  Clare.  The  Libera- 
tor demanded  and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  Parliamentary 
Commission  to  consider  his  claims  to  a  seat  in  the  House.  O'Con- 
nell's plea  before  the  Committee  was  ingenious.  He  claimed  that 
he  had  a  perfect  right  to  his  seat — he  had  been  duly  elected  by  the 
people  of  Clare  and  there  was  nothing  in  English  Law  to  oppose 
his  occupation  of  the  seat.  If,  he  argued,  Catholics  had  hitherto 
been  debarred  from  the  House,  it  was  not  on  account  of  any  legal 
stigma  of  ineligibility  but  simply  because  of  their  inability  in 
conscience  to  take  the  required  oaths  afte?  election.  According 
to  English  Law,  "Any  person  was  entitled  to  be  elected  without 
any  disqualification  affecting  a  Roman  Catholic  as  such  ;  for  that, 
although  the   oaths  and   declarations   were   necessary  to   entitle  a 
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person  to  sit  and  vote,  yet  until  that  period  had  arrived,  and  he 
failed  in  taking-  the  said  oaths,  he  was  completely  a  member  of  the 
House,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ;  and  his  election  was  good 
and  valid."*  Now  in  the  words  of  O'Connell's  counsel,  "  there 
was  no  Act  of  Parliament  which  fixed  the  indelibility  of  the  Cath- 
olic faith  upon  a  man,  like  holy  orders."  "  What,"  he  asked,  "was 
there  to  prevent  Mr.  O'Connell  from  taking  these  oaths,  although 
my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  would  argue,  that  although  he 
did  so,  he  could  not  yet  be  a  member  of  Parliament.  The  Com- 
mittee must,  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  petitioners,  adopt  two  pro- 
positions— first,  that  Mr.  O'Connell  will  not  take  the  oaths ;  and 
secondly,  that  when  he  presents  himself  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
so,  he  will  not  be  permitted.  That  discussion  could  only  arise 
when  Mr.  O'Connell  presented  himself  to  the  House  and  then  a 
great  question  would  have  to  be  decided."  In  brief,  O'Connell 
maintained  that  being  debarred  from  the  House  because  of  ineli- 
gibity  and  debarring  one's  self,  of  one's  own  free  will,  by  refusing 
to  take  certain  oaths,  were  two  things  entirely  distinct. 

His  ground  was  so  well  chosen  that  it  kept  the  wise-acres  of 
the  English  Bar  busy  for  two  long  months  pouring  over  the 
statutes  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down  ;  and  his  position  so 
impregnable  that  on  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation  Lord  John 
Russell,  as  spokesman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee,  reported 
to  the  House  that  Daniel  O'Connell  was  duly  returned  for  Clare. 
O'Connell  was  at  length  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  still  remained  to  be  seen  whether  he  must  sacrifice  his 
seat,  and  with  it  his  cherished  hopes,  to  the  exigencies  of  con- 
science. During  the  investigation  into  the  validity  of  O'Connell's 
claims,  Wellington,  succumbing  to  the  inevitable,  rushed  through 
both  Houses  in  the  short  period  of  five  weeks  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant bills  that  ever  came  before  the  English  Parliament — the 
Emancipation  Bill  of  1829  which  freed  Catholics  from  the  civil  and 
religious  disabilities  under  which  they  had  so  long  labored- 
One  provision  of  this  Emancipation  Act,  however,  was  cunn- 
ingly phrased^so  as  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  hopes  of  the  Agitator. 
It  was  stipulated  that  the  benefits  of  the  Act  should  be  enjoyed  by 
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those  Catholics  only  that  should  "  after  the  commencement  of  that 
Act  be  returned  as  members  of  the  House  of  Commons."  When, 
therefore,  O'Connell  presented  himself  to  claim  his  seat  in  virtue 
of  the  decision  of  the  Commission,  he  was  handed  a  copy  of  the 
oaths  of  Supremacy  and  abjuration,  wherein  he  found  he  was 
called  upon  to  swear  that  the  Sovereign  of  Britain  is  the  head  of 
the  Church  and  that  "  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  the  invocation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  saints,  as  practised  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  impious  and  idolatrous."  He  calmly  but 
firmly  refused  to  take  the  oaths,  saying  to  the  Clerk:  "  You  will 
be  good  enough  to  inform  the  Speaker  that  I  do  not  think  I  am 
bound  to  take  these  oaths."  He  then  remained  silent  at  his  place 
until  the  Speaker  ordered  him  to  withdraw  from  the  House.  Then 
a  very  lively  debate  began  which  ended  in  the  carrying  of  a  motion 
that  O'Connell  should  be  allowed  to  state  his  case  before  the 
House.  A  few  days  later,  the  Liberator  again  appeared  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  came  not,  however,  in  the  manner  of  a 
suppliant.  He  came  not  to  beg  a  favor  but  to  demand  a  right.  In 
words  respectful  but  firm  and  forcible,  he  presented  his  case: 

"  I  cannot,  Sir,  help  feeling-  some  apprehension  when  I  state  that  I  am 
very  ignorant  of  the  forms  of  this  House,  and  therefore  that  I  shall  require 
much  indulgence  from  you,  if  in  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  should  happen  by 
anything  that  may  fall  from  me,  to  violate  them.  I  claim  my  right  to  sit  and 
vote  in  this  House,  as  the  representative  for  the  County  of  Clare,  without 
taking  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  I  am  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  Allegiance 
provided  by  the  recent  statute  which  was  passed  for  the  relief  of  his  Majesty's 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  My  right  is  in  its  own  nature  complete.  I  have 
been  returned  as  duly  elected  by  the  proper  officers.  It  appears  by  that 
return,  that  I  have  a  great  majority  of  the  County  of  Clare  who  voted  for  my 
return.  That  return  has  since  been  discussed  in  a  Committee  of  this  House 
and  has  been  confirmed  by  the  unanimous  decision  of  that  Committee.  I  have 
as  much  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  this  House,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution,  as  any  of  the  honorable  or  right  honorable  gentlemen  by  whom  I 
am  surrounded.  I  am  a  representative  of  the  people  and  on  their  election  1 
claim  the  right  of  exercising  power  with  which  their  election  has  invested  me. 
That  question  cannot  arise  at  common  law  ;  it  must  depend  only  on  the 
statute  whether  a  representative  of  the  people  is  bound  before  he  discharges 
his  duty  to  his  constituents,  to  take  an  oath  of  any  description.  Up  to  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  no  such  oath  existed. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  no  oath  was  taken  within  the 
House  ;  the  30th    Charles    II  was  the    first    statute    requiring  any    oath  to  be 
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taken  within  the  House  itself.  The  Oath  of  Allegiance  (and  no  man  is  more 
ready  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  than  I  am)  and  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
and  the  Declaration  were  for  the  first  time  introduced  by  that  statute  ;  and  it 
not  only  required  them  to  be  taken  and  subscribed,  but  it  went  on  to  provide 
remedies  ag'ainst  individuals  who  should  neglect  or  refuse  to  take  and  sub- 
scribe them.  The  purpose  of  that  statute  was  obvious  ;  it  was  stated  to  be 
"  for  the  mode  of  serving-  the  King's  person  and  government  "  and  the  mode 
of  attaining  that  object  was  disabling  the  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  1  am,  in  the  discourteous  language  of  the  Act  a  Papist  -I 
come  within  their  description.  I  cannot  take  the  oath  prescribed  and  shall 
think  from  signing  the  Declaration.  The  object  of  the  Statute  is  sufficiently 
clear  from  its  title  and  the  construction  of  the  statute  must  follow  from  that 
title.  Therefore  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  as  long  as  this  Act  remained  in 
force,  it  would  have  been  vain  for  the  people  to  elect  me  for  any  county  or 
borough,  as  I  could  not  exercise  the  right  vested  in  me.  The  law  declares 
expressly  that  a  refusal  to  take  the  oath  shall  be  followed  by  the  vacating  of 
the  seat  and  the  issue  of  a  new  writ.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  Legislative 
Union  with  Ireland  this  statute  by  means  of  other  Acts,  was  enforced,  that  is, 
it  was  partially  enforced  ;  the  Declaration  was  enforced  and  I  find  by  refer- 
ence to  the  statute,  which  I  took  out  of  the  library  of  this  House,  that  as  to 
the  oaths  they  were  repealed  by  1st  William  and  Mary,  Sect.  I,  C.  i.  That 
act  altered  the  form  of  the  oath  of  Supremacy  ;  therefore  it  was  an  oath 
asserting  affirmatively  that  the  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters  was  in  the 
Crown,  but  that  act  negatives  the  foreign  supremacy  or  spiritual  jurisdiction. 
So  stood  the  statute  law  until  the  period  of  the  Legislative  Union  with  Ireland. 
At  that  period,  in  my  humble  opinion,  an  alteration  took  place  in  the  effect  of 
the  statute  law.  I  submit  that  the  statute  of  Charles  II  could  not  operate 
upon  this  Parliament  ;  that  it  was  an  act  of  the  English  Parliament.  Even  a 
statute  passed  after  the  union  with  Scotland  could  not  operate  ;  nothing  can 
operate  in  this  Parliament  but  a  Union  statute,  or  a  statute  subsequent  to  the 
Union.  This  seems  to  me  a  pertectly  plain  proposition  such  as  no  lawyer  can 
controvert,  and  such  as  no  judge  could  possibly  overrule.  First  then,  I  claim 
to  sit  and  vote  without  taking  the  oaths,  by  virtue  of  the  Union  Act.  Secondly, 
I  claim  under  the  Relief  Bill  to  sit  and  vote  without  subscribing  to  the  Decla- 
ration. Thirdly,  I  claim  under  the  Relief  Bill  to  sit  and  vote  without  taking 
the  Oath  of  Supremacy  ;  and  fourthly  I  claim  under  the  positive  enactments  of 
the  Relief  Bill  to  sit  and  vote  without  taking  any  other  oath  than  that  men- 
tioned in  the  Relief  Bill  itself." 

In  an  elaborate  argument,  O'Connell  then  proceeded  to  prove 
that  the  laws  of  Britain  supported  his  four  claims  and  finally  con- 
cluded his  plea  in  the  following-  forcible  language  : — 

"  The  question  is  :  Is  it  not  my  right  on  this  return  to  take  the  seat  to 
which  I  have  been  duly  elected  by  the  people  ?  Is  the  question  free  from 
doubt?     If  there  be  a  doubt,  I    am  entitled   to  the  benefit  of  that    doubt.     I 
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maintain  that  I  have  a  constitutional  right  founded  on  the  return  of  the  Sheriff 
and  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  if  there  be  a  doubt  on  the  subject,  it  should  be 
removed.  *  *  *  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  interest  of  those  who  sent  me 
here,  my  own  right  would  have  been  buried  in  oblivion.  But  now  I  require 
the  House  to  consider  it.  *  *  *  *  I  have  endeavored  to  treat  this  House 
with  respect.  My  title  to  sit  in  it  is  clear  and  plain  ;  and  I  contend  that  the 
statute  is  all  comprehensive  in  its  intention,  in  its  recital,  and  in  its  enactments. 
It  comprehends  every  measure  and  principle  of  relief  with  such  exceptions  as 
are  thereinafter  excepted.  But  while  I  show  my  respect  to  the  House,  I  stand 
here  on  my  right  and  claim  the  benefit  of  it." 

O'Connell  then  withdrew  from  the  House  and  an  animated  de 
bate  arose  as  to  whether  the  great  Irishman  should  be  allowed  to 
keep  his  seat  without  taking  the  oath  of  Supremacy.  During  the 
discussion,  Brougham  declared  that  after  the  masterly  argument 
of  O'Connell  "  no  member  of  the  House  need  be  ashamed  to  con- 
fess his  doubts  upon  the  nice  points  of  law  involved,  and  if  so, 
the  member  for  Clare  was  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  their  doubts. 
They  had  all  heard  the  able  and  manly,  though  mild  and  unobtru- 
sive manner  in  which  Mr.  O'Connell  had  urged  his  claims  at  the 
bar.  That  argument  had  not  been  touched."  Despite  the  fact, 
however,  that  O'Connell's  position  remained  unassailable,  a  large 
majority  declared  for  the  taking  of  the  objectionable  oaths  as  a 
necessary  condition  of  his  retaining  his  seat.  Again,  therefore, 
was  he  asked  to  take  the  oaths  and  again  did  he  refuse.  Writs 
were  immediately  issued  for  a  new  election  in  Clare.  O'Connell 
again  presented  himself  to  the  brave  electors  to  secure  their  "rati- 
fication of  the  former  election."  A  second  time  was  he  triumphan- 
ly  returned  and  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Legislature,  he  took  his 
seat  at  Westminister  without  opposition. 

[To  be  continued) 

E.  J.  Cornell,  O.M.I. 
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QUEBEC  CHAMPIONSHIP  WON. 

For  the  third  time  in  three  successive  years,  our  footballers 
have  brought  home  with  them  the  Quebec  Championship  and  have 
thus  secured  a  permanent  title  to  the  much  coveted  trophy.  Un- 
fortunately, the  series  of  matches  closed  in  an  unsatisfactory 
manner  owing  to  the  default  of  the  Granites  in  the  final  game. 
Ottawa  College  has  since  had  to  support  a  great  deal  of  undeserv- 
ed abuse.  The  Citizen  and  the  Evening  Journal  of  this  city,  and 
the  Kingston  Whig  made  themselves  particularly  conspicuous  in 
their  endeavors  to  place  our  footballers,  the  student-body,  Rev. 
Father  Fallon  and  the  whole  faculty  of  this  institution  in  a  false 
position.  The  Whig  was  peculiarly  rabid  with  rabidness.  In  an 
editorial  under  the  heading,  A  Fine  Exhibit,  the  Kingston  sheet  pre- 
sented to  its  readers  "  a  fine  exhibit"  of  what  a  shallow  brain,  and 
an  illogical  mind  can  do.  And  all  because  our  football  team  would 
not  accept  as  referee,  Elliott  of  Queen's  whom  the  Granites  brought 
down  as  a  player  but  whom  they,  on  learning  that  he  was  to  be 
protested  by  Ottawa  College,  considered  capable  of  doing  for  them 
quite  as  efficient   work   as  referee.     Captain  Clancy  was   quite  wil- 
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ling  to  agree  to  any  other  impartial  man  besides  MacDougall  ;  in 
fact,  he  did  accept  several  other  gentlemen  whose  names  were  sug- 
gested. He  drew  the  line  at  Elliott  only.  The  Granites, 
however,  would  not  merely,  not  have  MacDougall  but  would 
have  no  one  other  than  Elliott.  It  was  very  evident  therefore 
from  the  conduct  of  the  Granites  that  they  had  no  desire  to 
face  the  issue  of  a  game  unless  success  was  pre-assured 
by  the  appointment  ot  one  of  their  own  players  as  referee. 
That  Rev.  Father  Fallon  condemned  the  conduct  of  the  team  is 
another  fiction.  Father  Fallon  never  for  a  moment  held  that  the 
students  had  not  a  perfect  right  to  act  as  they  did.  He  merely, 
requested  Captain  Clancy  to  cede  his  right  and  to  play  the  Gra- 
nites under  any  referee  whatever,  even  were  such  official  chosen 
from  the  Granite  players.  Captain  Clancy,  exercising  the  perfect  free- 
dom of  action  that  was  his,  declined  to  play  under  such  condi- 
tions, though  he  signified  his  willingness  to  make  a  compromise 
by  accepting  Mr.  E.  Herbert  Brown  as  referee  and  Mr.  Elliott 
as  umpire.  Even  this  offer  was  refused  by  the  Kingston  aggre- 
gation. All  attempts  to  meet  the  Granites  half-way  having  failed, 
the  lawfully-appointed  referee  summoned  the  two  teams  to  play, 
and  on  the  Granites'  refusal  to  answer  the  call,  he  awarded  the 
game  to  Ottawa  College  by  default.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Que- 
bec Union  a  few  days  later,  the  action  of  the  referee  was  ratified 
and  the  Ottawa  College  fifteen  declared  winners  of  the  Quebec 
Championship  with  permanent  title  to  the  trophy  that  they  had 
won  by  constant  success   in  a  hard  three  years'  campaign. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  we  feel  more  honored  by  the  con- 
demnation of  such  journals  as  the  Citizen,  the  Evening  Journal 
and  the  Whig  than  by  their  commendation.  Their  statement  that 
Ottawa  College  is  all  wrong,  is  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
"She's  all  right." 


CANADIAN  CHAMPIONSHIP  LOST. 

The  loss  of  the  Canadian  championship  was  a  blow  to  us. 
We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  receive  the  pleasant  visits  of 
Victory  and  to  extend  our  hospitality  to  the  whole  family  of  Cham- 
pionships that  we  naturally  feel  somewhat  grieved  to    see  our  old 
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friends  pass  us  coldly  by  to  seek  the  quarters  of  our  old  rivals  the 
Ottawas.  But  we  have  always  been  manly  enough  to 
celebrate  victory  with  moderation,  so  we  are  still  manly  enough 
to  accept  defeat  with  unruffled  mind.  Nor  indeed  have  we 
any  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  our  footballers.  On  the  contrary,  we 
have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  action  throughout  in 
arranging  and  playing  the  disastrous  game  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 
From  the  very  first,  the  College  committee  endeavored  to  meet  the 
Ottawa  executive  but  the  latter  kept  resolutely  just  on  the  other 
side  of  vanishing  point  although  it  did  a  great  deal  of  talking 
through  the  medium  of  the  press  of  this  city.  When  at  length 
representatives  of  each  team  did  meet  the  Ottawas  were  so  per- 
sistent in  their  determination  to  leave  everything  to  the  Canadian 
Union  as  to  afford  grounds  for  the  suspicion  that  they  had  already 
arranged  matters  in  that  quarter  to  suit  themselves.  At  any  rate, 
the  champions  of  '97  did  not  receive  from  the  Union  the  treatment 
that  was  in  justice  due  to  them.  Yet,  rather  than  have  no  contest, 
they  determined  to  meet  the  Ottawas  on  their  own  grounds  accord- 
ing to  the  decision  of  the  Union.  If  the  adage  Fortes  fortuna 
adjuvat  gave  expression  to  an  immutable  principle,  then,  assuredly, 
would  victory  have  been  on  the  side  of  the  wearers  of  the  Garnet 
and  Grey.  Once  again,  however,  fortune  proved  her  claim  to 
fickleness.  Yet,  as  we  have  said,  while  we  feel  sad  over 
the  defeat  of  our  gallant  representatives,  we  are 
proud  of  their  chivalric  valor  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  very 
stronghold  of  the  enemy.  We  can  scarcely,  on  the  other  hand, 
admire  the  chivalry  of  an  enemy  that  refused  to  come  out  to  battle 
on  equal  terms  on  neutral  ground. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  MOVExMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

Ritualism. 
The  most  interesting  situation  in  the  religious  world  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  position  of  Englishmen  towards  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  A  large  number  of  the  clergy,  among  them 
being  many  bishops,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself, 
are  in  favor  of  a  change,  "disloyalty  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer."     They   desire     an      approach   to    the   teachings    of  the 
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Catholic  Church.  Already  in  many  places  the)  imitate  the  Cath- 
olic ceremonies  of  the  mass,  hear  confessions,  and  perform  many 
other  offices  according-  to  the  Catholic  ritual.  All  these  things  are 
indications  that  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  country  are  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition,  that  Anglicanism  is  a  failure.  That  the 
spirit  of  antagonism  to  the  Church  has  existed  so  long-  in  England 
is  a  fact  that  can  be  explained  only  by  the  enforcement  of  the  Penal 
Laws,  the  consequent  humiliating  position  of  Catholics  previous 
to  Emancipation,  by  the  conformity  required  with  the  prescriptions 
of  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  by  ignorance  of  the  real  teachings  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  by  an  unfounded  fear  that  Catholics  were 
sworn  enemies  of  all  progress  and  liberty. 

It  is  a  cause  for  wonder  that  Englishmen  who  are  so  practical 
in  all  that  concerns  everything  else,  should  have  been  so  grossly 
misled  in  regard  to  religion.  It  is  suprising-  that  they  should  not 
have  realized  how  absurd  it  is  for  a  parliament,  composed  of  ordi- 
nary laymen,  of  whom  some  are  anti-christian  ;  many,  practical 
atheists,  and  others,  professed  infidels,  to  be  given  the  power  to  legis- 
late on  matters  pertaining-  to  the  belief  of  a  Christian  people  and 
the  government  of  a  Christian  church.  That  they  should  assent 
to  the  decisions  of  such  a  body  and  refuse  to  submit  to  the  deci- 
sions of   Ecclesiastical  Councils  is  beyond  understanding-. 

The  present  movement  is  a  natural  uprising  of  the  people 
against  spiritual  bondage,  soul  slavery.  They  perceive  that  the 
teachings  of  a  church  which  not  only  claims  to  be  not  infallible, 
but  ridicules  the  claim  of  infallibility  put  forth  by  the  Catholic 
Church,  cannot  command  the  adherence  of  their  faith  unless  reason 
be  altogether  set  aside  ;  and  the  giving  up  of  one's  reason  cannot 
be  asked  of  anyone.  Reason  is  the  foundation  upon  which  the 
edifice  of  faith  must  be  built.  Reason  leads  up  to  the  acceptance 
ot  the  belief  in  God  ;  faith  then  steps  in  and  receives  divine 
revelation  as  beyond  though  not  contrary  to  reason.  Now  this 
revelation  must  be  taught  by  an  authority  that  cannot  err.  If,  as 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  admit,  they  are  liable  to  err, 
how  is  it  possible  for  an  enlightened  people  to  place  any  faith  in 
their  teachings  ? 

We  thus  see  the  absolute  necessity  of  an  infallible  authority. 
The  Church  of   England  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  the  parlia- 
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ment  of  England  ;  and  since  no  man  nor  collection  of  men,  can 
force  man's  conscience,  the  Church  of  England  has  no  authority 
to  command  the  respect,  much  less  the  obedience  and  faith  of  the 
people  of  England.  The  people  have  become  too  enlightened  much 
longer  to  remain  members  of  its  communion,  and  it  is  destined  to 
become  the  church  of  those  only  whose  adherence  to  Protestantism 
is  the  result  of  blind  ignorance.  The  enlightened  portion  of  its 
members  are  daily  becoming  adherents  of  the  only  Church  that  can 
command  absolute  belief  in  its  tenets  by  the  reasonableness  of  its 
doctrine.  This  is  the  Catholic  Church  founded  by  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  Church  whose  teachings  are  capable  of  satisfying  all  the 
cravings  of  the  human  heart,  the  doubts  of  human  reason,  the 
hunger  of  the  human  soul. 


Events  of  tfW  ^Jlontf). 

By  D.   McTighe. 

I,ord  Aberdeen's     ^  .    Canadian      Pe°P'e   have    always      shown  a 
Bepartore.  striking  generosity   towards   their  Governors-Ge- 

neral. But  that  which  was  displayed  towards  Lord 
Aberdeen  during  his  five  year's  stay  here  and  the  splendid  demon- 
strations ,n  the  form  of  farewell  leave-takings  given  in  his  honor  in 
all  the  chief  cities  of  the   Dominion,    were   never  equalled   before 
And  the  justification  for  these  demonstrations   has   not   been   for  a 
moment  questioned.   Lord  Aberdeen  fulfilled  the  office  of  Governor 
General  very  successfully.   The  duties  of  this   high  position  require 
an  intelligence,    shrewdness,  tact  and   wide   knowledge  of  a  lar^e 
variety  of  interests,  social  and  political, -all  which  qualities   were 
admirably  blended  in  him.    Besides,  the  possibilities  of  the  position 
while  perhaps  not  very  extensive  in  regard  to  shaping  public  affairs' 
are  yet  or  sufficient  scope  to  be  a  decidedly  important  feature,  and 
the  official  who,  while   taking  an  active   interest  in  current  events 
at  the  same  time  restrains  himself  from  the  temptations  due  to  his 
situation,   may   honestly  be  said  to  have   reached  a  high   degree  of 
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success    in    the    discharge    of   his  office.     This  was   one  of  Lord 
Aberdeen's  chief  merits.      He  was  thoroughly  alive  to  every  public 
question     of    the  day,  and  had   his   own   views   on   them  ;     which 
view*  he     knew  well     how     to  control.     At  the     banquet   recently 
given  in  thiscity,  speaking,  in  a  sense  of  his  prerogatives,  he  said  : 
I  dare  say  that  you  have  found  me-though  in  this  I  perhaps  only  resem- 
ble my  predecessors-of  somewhat  an  inquisitive  turn  of  mind,  but    if  so,  they 
have  certainly  not  manifested  any  disinclination  to  meet  that  part  of  the  official 
requirements  ;  for  it  is  probably  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark  that  it  is  a  well 
recognized  part  of  our  contitutional  system,  that  while  the  Crown,    or  the   re- 
presentative of  the  Crown,  acts  only  upon  the  advice  of  the  responsible    advi- 
sers thereof,  such  actions  is  not  expected  to  be   taken   blindfolded  or   as  by    a 
deaf  mute.      It  is  for  that  reason,  among  others,  that  there  is   so  much   scope 
and  occasion  for  conference  and  communication  between  a  governor-general, 
and  of  course,  primarily  and  mainly  his  prime  minister,  but  also  when  occasion 
requires  with  individual  members  of  the  Cabinet." 

During  his  official   residence  here  there  have  been   many  pro- 
positions affecting  the  public   welfare   agitated   among  the  people, 
some  of  which,  unfortunately,    due  to  the   pitiful   misconception  of 
justice    in    the    minds  of  a  few    public    men,    are    still  a  source  of 
discord  between  religious  and  political  classes.    In  the  heated  strife 
of  these  dissensions  Lord  Aberdeen    maintained  a  strict  neutrality, 
_a  signal  instance  of  tact  and  of  the  quality  of  minding  one's  own 
business.  It  was  on  account  of  these  characteristics,  more  than  for 
any    other  consideration,  that  the  Canadian  people  were  prompted 
to  the  demonstrations  that  they  have  given.   However  the  social  po- 
pularity of  the  Governor-General  and  his  no  less  celebrated  consort 
the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,   was  undoubtedly  the  source  of  a  large 
share   of  the  festivities  in  their  honor.The   energetic  Countess   has 
left  behind  her  a  material  testimony  of  her  interest  in  Canadian  pro- 
gress   in  the  two  associations  of  women  which  she  established,  the 
National    Council    and    the    Victorian    Order   of   Nurses.       Many 
addresses    were    presented  to  Lord   and    Lady   Aberdeen.      These 
tokens  have  come   from  the  people   of  numerous   cities,    from    all 
sorts  of  organizations,  schools,  colleges  and  universities.      In  them 
the  noble  recipients  will  find  a  liberal  expression    of  gratitude  and 
good  wishes;  and  in  the  pleasant   memories  which  Lord  and  Lady 
Aberdeen  have  left  behind,  the  Canadian  people  will  find  sufficient 
reason  to  justify   all  their   complimentary    words  to  the  departing 
Governor  General  and  his  distinguished  Lady. 
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,  Right  Honorable  Gilbert  John  Murray  Kynynmound 
Arrival.  Elliott,  Earl  of  Minto  the  new  Governor-General  of 
Canada,  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  12th  inst.  He  was  met  there 
by  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  retiring  governor,  who  formally  transferred 
the  office  to  him.  Lord  Minto  comes  to  the  country  well  equipped 
for  the  duties  of  his  high  position  His  knowledge  and  experience 
are  such  as  to  assure  a  brilliant  administration.  His  former  res- 
idence here  will  enable  him  to  take  up  the  work  of  his  predecessor 
without  the  delay  incident  upon  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
country. 


TT  ■<.  *  ^  The  recent  elections  in   the  United   States  for  mem- 

Umted  States 

Elections.  bers  of  Congress  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  majority 
of  Republicans.  The  House  of  Representatives  will  remain  in 
their  control,  and  the  Senate,  which  has  been  in  their  hands  for  a 
number  of  years,  will  not  be  altered.  It  is  difficult  to  reason  out 
to  a  certainty  how  this  result  came  about,  since  the  principle  sep- 
arating the  two  great  parties  and  the  basis  upon  which  the  vote 
was  cast  have  not  materially  altered  for  years,  and  were  practi- 
cally the  same  as  laid  down  a  few  years  ago  when  the  Democrats 
were  successful.  The  newspapers  of  the  country  that  happen  to 
be  adherents  of  the  victorious  party  are  loudly  proclaiming  the 
result  to  be  a  sweeping  vindication  of  all  Republican  doctrines, 
policies,  measures  and  men.  This  is  questioned  by  the  Dem- 
ocratic newspapers  which  maintain  that  the  main  principles  sep- 
arating the  two  great  parties,  namely,  currency  and  revenue,  were 
lost  sight  of  to  a  great  extent  in  the  late  campaign,  and  that  Dem- 
ocratic doctrine  was  the  victim  of  circumstances,  as  in  1886 
it  was  of  insufficient  education.  These  undefined  circumstances  are 
inferred  to  be  due  to  the  war.  It  is  a  well-settled  fact  that  the 
American  people  are  extremely  chivalrous  towards  their  war  heroes. 
They  gave  a  sufficient  number  of  instances  to  prove  this  in  the  re- 
construction days  following  the  civil  war  of  1861-65,  when  Union 
veterans  occupied  every  important  position  under  the  government, 
from  president  down.  During  that  conflict  the  Republican  party 
was  in  power  and  engineered  the  government  safely  through  the 
crisis.      The  same  party  is  in  power  to-day  and   is  just  now  enjoy- 
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ing  the  fruits  of  having-  prosecuted  a  successful  war,  if  not  with 
brilliant  methods,  at  least  with  satisfactory  results.  And  as  the 
Republican  party,  because  of  its  position,  gained  considerable 
advantage  in  1864,  the  same  may  be  said  of  it  to-day.  The  vote 
for  Congressmen  may  always  be  taken,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  as  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  but  there  are 
times  when  the  natural  order  of  things  is  departed  from. 
In  the  gubernatorial  elections,  in  which  the  Republicans  made  the 
greatest  gains,  war  issues  were  unmistakably  uppermost.  This 
was  especially  so  in  New  York.  Col.  Roosevelt  was  formerly  con- 
nected with  the  administration,  and  assisted  in  making  the  preli- 
minary preparation  for  the  war.  Later  he  made  a  dashing  success 
of  his  cavalry  exploits  in  Cuba,  and  came  home  somewhat  of  an 
idol.  His  name  was  in  the  newspapers  every  day,  it  was  heard 
on  the  streets  and  in  public  places.  His  deeds  were  no  less  widely 
heralded.  Everyone  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  Colonel,  and  the  people,  like  the  Greeks  of  old,  gave  him  the 
best  they  had. 


Vyoituarty. 

Edward  J.  O'Reilly,  ex.  96. 

From  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  has  come  the  sad  and  unexpected 
news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Reilly,  ex.  '96.  The  un- 
timely event  occurred  on  the  20th  ult.  after  two  weeks  illness 
in  the  hospital  at  St.  Boniface.  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  born  at 
Wolfe  Island,  Ont.,  and  was  twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  Previous  to  his  entry  into  Ottawa  Uni- 
versity he  attended  the  Sydenham  High  School.  In  September, 
1889,  he  began  the  classical  course  here  and  matriculated 
in  1892.  He  commenced  the  university  course  in  the  fall  of 
the  same  year,  but  completed  only  the  first  year.  On  leaving  col- 
lege he  obtained  a  lucrative  position  as  agent  for  the  Grain  Ex- 
change of  Richardson  and  Sons,  of  Kingston,  Ont.,  and  later  be- 
came their  representative  at  Winnipeg,  Man.  Although  many 
years  have  passed  since  Mr.  O'Reilly  was  one  of  our  number,  and 
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though  but  few  of  the  present  students  knew  him  personally,  his 
memory  still  lingers  with  usand  the  news  of  his  death  was  painful  to 
us  all.  The  remembrance  of  his  many  sterling-  qualities  of  mind 
and  heart  will  make  his  memory  a  dear  and  lasting  one.  As  a 
student  he  was  docile  and  diligent,  as  a  companion  kind  and  unas- 
suming. The  remains  were  brought  to  Raiiton  for  interment. 
Rev.  P.  O'Brien,  '91,  celebrated  mass  for  the  eternal  repose  of  his 
soul.  To  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Reilly,  'or,  brother  of  the  deceased,  and  to 
the  other  members  of  the  bereaved  family  The  Review  tenders  the 
sincere  sympathy  of  the  faculty  and  students. 


By  Michael  E.  Conway. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  in  the  November  number 
of  the  Rosary  Magazine  is  "  Friars  in  the  Philippines  "  from  the 
facile  pen  of  Father  Coleman.  Several  important  points  concerning 
religion,  education  and  Spanish  rule  in  these  newly-acquired  Ame- 
rican possessions  are  fully  discussed.  Father  Coleman  s  statements 
have  the  ring  of  truth,  and  will  we  think  do  much  to  remove  many 
false  ideas  so  eagerly  scattered  abroad  by  unscrupulous  writers. 

Radiant  and  cheerful  comes  the  Thanksgiving  number  of 
Donahoe's  Magazine  to  our  Sanctum.  Under  the  title  of  "  Hallo- 
we'en Memories,"  the  popular  observance  and  origin  of  Hallowe'en 
form  subject  matter  of  a  valuable  paper  that  is  full  of  interest.  The 
calm  and  impartial  review  of  the  famous  Dreyfus  case  is  worth 
special  consideration  particularly  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
been  convinced  by  late  doings  in  France  that  the  young  captain 
was  unjustly  deported  to  the  penal  settlement  of  Devil's  Island. 
After  a  careful  criticism  of  the  facts  of  both  trials,  the  author  rea- 
ches the  conclusion  that  "  whether  the  investigation  that  is  to  en- 
sue proves  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Dreyfus,  nothing  has  been 
advanced  during  all  the  heated  controversy  that  rages  around  him 
to  justify  the  attach  made  on  his  military  judges,  in  this  country 
and  in  England."  "  The  Story  of  Ninth  "  is  a  vivid  por- 
trayal   of    the    experiences    of    the    Ninth    Mass.     Volunteers  in 
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Cuba,  by  James  B.  Connolly  whose  former  letters  have  attracted 
considerable  attraction.  Other  contributions  which  hold  the  inte- 
rest of  the  reader  are  the  serials  "  The  Pilot's  Daughter,"  "  Wi- 
nona" and  the  short  stories  "Where  the  Cactus  Blooms  "  and 
11  The  Red  and  Black  Poster." 

A  charming  and  attractive  description  of  the  scenery  and 
points  of  interest  of  Arezzo,  Cortona  and  Orvieto  with  a  character 
sketch  of  St.  Margaret  of  Cortona  is  found  in  the  opening  pages 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  Messenger  for  December.  From  this  part  of 
classic  Italy  we  turn  to  shores  nearer  home,  for  under  the  title  of 
"A  month  in  Porto  Rico  "  the  reader  is  furnished  with  a  vivid 
and  pleasing  description  of  a  Catholic  priest's  experience  in  that 
island. 


<Qf    £ocaf    interest. 


By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday;  the  2nd  instant,  the  students 
went  to  Rideau  Hall  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  farewell  visit  to 
Their  Excellencies  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen,  previous  to  their 
departure  for  home.  The  University  Band  accompanied  the  students 
and  rendered  several  selections  en  route  and  at  the  vice-regal  resi- 
dence. Their  Excellencies,  on  their  appearance,  were  greeted  by 
the  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  God  Save  the  Queen, followed 
immediately  by  a  rousing  v-a-r-s-i-t-y.  An  appropriate  address 
was  then  read  in  French  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Frappier,  '02,  and  Mr.  F, 
Stuart  Albin,  '00,  voiced  the  sentiments  of  all  in  an  English  address 
which  was  couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  John  Campbell  Hamilton  Go?  don, 

Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Governor  General  of  Canada  : 
May  it  Please  Your  Excellency  : — 

The   students   of  the    University   of  Ottawa  appreciate  very  highly   th  " 
privileg-e  of  once  more  meeting^you  and  the  noble    Countess    of  Aberdeen 
Your  approaching-  departure  give  to  this  visit  a  special   interest,   and  reminds 
us  of  your  Excellency's  strong- claims  to  our  esteem  and  gratitude.       During 
the  years  that  you  have  been  the  representative  of  our  sovereign   lad\,    the 
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Queen,  your  excellency  has  won  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  people  of 
Canada,  by  your  unselfish  labor,  courtesy  and  Christian  earnestness.  As 
students  of  history,  we  know  that  these  qualities  are  most  valuable  in  one  occu- 
pying- your  position,  but  we  doubt  not  that  the  happy  results  of  your  efforts  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  Canada  whilst  the  administration  of  this  vast  and  impor- 
tant part  of  the  empire  was  intrusted  to  you,  will  be  ful'y  realized  only  when 
viewed  through  the  vista  of  time. 

Your  Excellency  is  entitled  to  the  personal  regard  of  the  students  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  for  much  kindness  shown  to  our  Alma  Mater.  We  have 
been  honored  on  several  occasions  by  the  presence  in  our  midst  of  yourself 
and  Lady  Aberdeen,  and  on  those  occasions  your  Excellency  failed  not  to 
address  us  words  of  encouragement  and  advice.  You  have  annually  gladden- 
ed the  heart  of  some  diligent  student  and  moved  many  others  to  put  forth  their 
best  efforts,  by  the  donation  of  a  silver  medal  for  excellence  in  class  work. 
We  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  your  many  kind  acts  in  our  behalf,  and  now 
we  have  to  say  to  your  Excellency  and  the  Countess  of  Aberdeen,  that  saddest 
of  words — farewell.  We  hope  indeed  that  this  leave-taking  may  not  be  a  final 
one,  but  that  Canada  may  be  often  again  favored  by  your  visits,  as  before  you 
came  to  dwell  in  Rideau  Hall.  Whether  it  be  so  or  not,  we  pray  that  we  may 
all  meet  in  those  bright  realms  above  where  there  is  no  division  nor  separation. 
It  is  the  warmest  of  our  wishes  that  your  Excellency  and  the  members  of  your 
estimable  family  may  have  a  safe  and  pleasant  trip  homeward  and  that  the 
Great  Ruler  and  Giver  of  all  may  accord  you  may  happy  days  and  the  fullest 
measure  of  success  in  all  your  undertakings  :  to  quote  your  own  worthy  motto 
ii  For  tuna  Sequatut." 

His  Excellency  replied  in  a  brief,  but  touching  speech.  He 
thanked  the  Students  for  their  thoughtful  act  of  courtesy,  and 
assured  them  that  their  visit  and  addresses  would  be  for  him  a 
prized  souvenir  of  his  stay  in  Canada. 

On  the  invitation  of  His  Excellency  some  time  was  spent  in 
visiting  the  vice-regal  residence,  and  grounds. 

During  the  present  month  we  have  been  honored  by  visits 
from  two  distinguished  Canadian  prelates.  On  Thursday  the  ioth. 
inst.,  His  Lordship  Bishop  Lorrain  of  Pembroke  favored  us  with 
his  presence,  and  the  students  tojk  the  opportunity  of  congratulat- 
ing him  upon  his  recent  elevation  to  the  rank  of  first  Bishop  of 
Pembroke.  Addresses  were  read  and  presented  by  Messrs.  J.  F. 
Breen,  'oo,  and  R.  Bonin,  '03.  His  Lordship  made  a  happy  reply. 
He  had  just  returned,  he   said,  from  visiting    St.  Therese  College, 
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his  Alma  Mater.  St.  Therese  College  and  Ottawa  University  hav- 
ing the  same  end  in  view,  viz.  the  education  of  young  men,  were 
sister  institutions.  Consequently  if  the  former  were  his  Alma  Ma- 
ter, Ottawa  University  was  his  aunt,  and  politeness  would  not 
permit  him  to  return  without  visiting  his  aunt.  He  thanked  the 
students  for  the  welcome  shown  him,  and  gave  them  some  excel- 
lent advice. 

The  second  distinguished  visitor  was  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Gauthier,  who  spent  Wednesday  the  16th.  inst.  with  us.  In  the 
morning  His  Grace  was  tendered  a  reception  in  the  Academic  Hall 
where  an  address  of  welcome  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Reilly,  '01 
In  the  afternoon  a  banquet  was  given  by  the  faculty  in  honor  of 
our  illustrious  visitor. 

The  first  public  appearance  of  the  University  Dramatic  Asso- 
ciation of  i898-'99  was  made  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  the  23rd 
inst.,  in  a  four  act  comedy  entitled  "  Le  Voyage  de  Monsieur 
Perrichon."     The  following  is  the  cast  of  characters  :  — 

Monsieur  Perrichon Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment 


Louis  Perrichon 

Henri  Perrichon 

Daniel  Savary 

Armand  Desroches 

Le  Commandant  Mathieu 

Majorin 

Un  Aubergiste 

Jean,    domestique  de  Perrichon  )  tt     _.    T      . 

T„cariL  <t  ,  j  >  .  .  .  .    "     O.  Lachance 

Joseph,  du  commandant     J 


A.  A.  Frappier 
V.  Valiquet 
R.  Bonin 
T.  Stuart  Albin 
J.  Dubois 
R.  Lafond 
C.  Leduc 


Apart  from  a  financial  standpoint  the  play  was  very  success- 
ful. The  original  comedy  suffered  considerably  in  its  revision  for 
the  college  stage.  The  elimination  of  several  characters  and  the 
numerous  changes  introduced  completely  destroyed  the  original 
plot,  and  the  new  one  was  by  no  means  an  improvement.  Never- 
theless ample  scope  was  afforded  for  histrionic  ability,  and  to 
most  of  the  performers  The  Review  has  only  favorable  criticism 
to  offer. 
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Mr.  Payment  as  "  Perrichon"  deserves  first  mention  in  the 
roll  of  honor.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  performance  was  his  ; 
but  it  could  not  have  been  allotted  to  a  more  competent  person. 
His  impersonation  of  this  character  was  most  satisfactory.  His 
thorough  conception  of  his  roley  the  careful  study  evidently  given 
to  it,  together  with  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  he  displayed  in 
his  work,  speak  volumes  in  his  behalf.  "Armand  Desroches  " 
was  faithfully  impersonated  by  Dr.  T.  Stuart  Albin.  From  the 
nature  of  his  part  and  by  an  intelligent  interpretation  of  it  he  won 
the  sympathy  and  applause  of  the  audience.  Mr.  Bonin  acted 
to  perfection  the  hypocritical  part  of  Daniel  Savary. 
Mr.  Dubois  as  "Le  Commandant  Mathieu  "  showed  signs  of  no 
mean  ability.  Mr.  Frappier  appeared  to  good  advantage  as 
"  Louis  Perrichon,"  while  Mr.  Lafond  did  full  justice  to  the  role 
of  "  Majorin." 

Between    the    acts    the     University    Band     rendered    several 
selections  in  a  very  acceptable  manner. 


cTriorun)     vJ  eir\poruTT\     stores. 

By  M.   A.   Foley. 

From  far  all  Cavite  comes  a  letter  from  James  McMahan,  who 
while  here  was  universally  known  as  "Texas."  In  his  epistle,  our 
quondam  fellow-student  graphically  describes  the  military  camps 
on  the  Pacific ;  the  embarking  of  the  troops  for  the  Philippines; 
the  long  sea  voyage  ;  and  finally  the  battle  of  Manila  which  gave 
the  city  over  to  the  control  of  the  United  States  Government. 
James  has  enlisted  in  the  18th  U.  S.  Infantry,  and  we  hope  as  he 
himself  says  "some  day  to  see  him  nearer  the  summit,"  than  is 
the  rank  of  a  private. 

The  Review  numbers  among  its  staunchest  friends  Mr.  Frey, 
who  is  now  engaged  in  a  most  lucrative  business  in  Chicago. 
Together  with  his  best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  Review  comes 
the  ever  welcome  green  back.     Thanks,  and  good  luck  attend  you. 
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We  welcomed  back  this  fall  to  our  Alma  Mater  several  old 
students  who  came  down  to  seethe  football  matches:  Rev.  Fathers 
Duncan  and  Daniel  MacDonald,  I.  French,  McGovern,  P.  C. 
O'Brien. 

Ross  Murphy,  one  of  the  Quebec  Champions  of  last  year,  is 
playing  a  brilliant  game  at  half-back  for  the  Royal  Military 
College. 

Hector  Bisaillon,  '00,  is  the  captain  of  the  Intermediate  cham- 
pions, the  Britannias  of  Montreal.  Congratulations  to  yourself 
and  team,  Hector. 

Frank  Smith  has  informed  us  that  by  his  efforts  the  Garnet 
and  Grey  were  adopted  by  the  hockey  club  of  Winnipeg.  May  the 
good  work  continue,  Frank,  until  our  dear  old  colors  float  high  the 
world  over. 

From  the  Vermont  Sun,  of  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  we  learn  that  ex- 
postmaster  John  H.  Donnelly  of  Vergennes,  an  old  Ottawa  Col- 
lege student,  was  recently  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  wedlock  to 
Miss  Katherine  M.  von  Groll  at.  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Roxbury, 
Mass.,  bv  Rev.  J.  T.  O'Brien,  Chancellor  of  the  archdiocese  of 
Baltimore  and  cousin  of  the  bride.  Rev.  Father  O'Brien  was 
assisted  in  the  ceremony  by  Rev.  Father  Kelly,  an  old  classmate 
of  Mr.  Donnelly's.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donnelly  spent  their  honey- 
moon in  Montreal.  The  Review  sends  its  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  the  happy  pair. 

From  Montreal  comes  the  good  news  of  the  success  of  Mr. 
Adrien  Brault,  ex-'o,5,  who  has  lately  passed  successfully  the 
Provincial  examinations  and  is  now  a  licensed  pharmacist. 
Adrien  is  the  more  to  be  congratulated  from  the  fact  that  a  very 
small  percentage  of  aspirants  to  a  provincial  certificate  were  suc- 
cessful. 


(M/^tyvty/Vc) 
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atretics. 


Granites,  12.     College,  5. 

It  was  a  vanquished  team  that  returned  from  Kingston  on  the 
night  of  October  29.  Defeat,  however,  must  not  preclude  con- 
gratulations for  the  losers.  They  have  to  their  credit  a  game  man- 
fully contested,  a  defeat  manfully  sustained,  and  as  later  results 
showed,  they  had  after  this  defeat  a  strong  determination  to  re- 
deem their  reputation  as  winners  of  trophies  and  championships. 
The  score  of  12  to  5  tells  the  story  briefly.  It  would  be  futile  to 
attempt  to  assign  the  cause  of  defeat.  The  players  put  up  a  plucky 
fight  and  were  beaten  only  because  they  were  pitted  against  a 
team  which,  with  the  advantage  given  by  horns  grounds,  together 
with   the    exercise  of   rough  play,    were  slightly    their  superiors. 

In  a  certain  sense  the  victors  won  on  their  merits.  It  is  not 
to  be  understood,  however,  that  they  played  an  excellent  or  a 
faultless  game.  The  scrimmage  and  wings  did  not  display  any 
superiority  over  the  College  line,  but  the  back  division  did  excel- 
lent work.  McCrea  in  particular  on  the  half-back  line  was  their 
star  His  playing  was  without  an  error  and  he  would  deserve  the 
highest  praise  had  he  not  made  the  most  cowardly  and  brutal 
attempts  at  injuring  the  players  of  the  College  team. 

The  college  backs  made  brilliant  plays  at  times.  Eddie 
Murphy  made  several  long  runs.  One  of  these  was  probably  the 
longest  and  most  sensational  ever  seen  on  a  football  field.  Eddie 
obtained  possession  of  the  ball  from  a  scrimmage  at  College's  20 
yard  line,  and  started  down  the  field.  He  worked  his  way  round 
Granites'  left  end,  escaping  the  clutches  of  their  fast  wing  men. 
He  passed  the  backs  in  succession  and  when  at  Granites'  50  yard 
line  he  had  a  clear  field.  The  touch  was  made  directly  between 
the  goal  posts.  This  brilliant  piece  of  work  aroused  the  greatest 
enthusiasm  among  the  College  supporters.  Several  other  times 
during  the  game  the  trick  was  nearly  repeated. 

The  teams  lined  up  as  follows  : 

College  : — McGuckin,  full-back  ;  E.  Murphy,  C.  McGee, 
Duval,  halves  ;   P.   Murphy,  quarter  ;     Boucher,  Clancy,  Murphy, 
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scrimmage  ;  McCreadie,  Prud'homme,  McCabe,  Fahey,  O'Gara, 
Nagle,  Lafleur,  wings. 

Granites  : — Reyner,  full-back  ;  Metcalfe,  McCrea,  Harrilton, 
halves  ;  Dalton,  quarter  ;  Milo,  Chown,  Dehaney,  scimmage  ; 
Rankin,  Elliott,  Etherington,  Young,  Varney,  Clarke,  Bristol, 
wings. 

Referee,  A.  Rankin. 

Umpire,  F.  McRobie. 

College,  3.   Montreal,  2. 

The  final  game  of  the  scheduled  series  took  place  on  the 
College  campus  November  5,  between  the  Montreal  and  College 
teams.  The  day  was  an  ideal  one  for  football,  and  the  game  put 
up  by  both  teams  was  all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  most  en- 
thusiastic supporters  of  each.  The  score  of  3  to  2  is  a  fair  in- 
dication of  the  nature  of  the  game.  Not  a  touch  was  made  by 
either  team  although  the  play  was  fast  throughout.  The  ball  was 
carried  from  one  end  of  the  field  to  the  other  and  back  again 
many  a  time,  but  still  neither  team  was  able  to  overcome  suffi- 
ciently the  defensive  work  of  the  other  as  to  carry  the  ball  over 
the  line. 

The  score  at  the  end  of  the  first  half  stood  2  to  1  in  favor  of 
College.  No  change  in  that  score  resulted  until  within  a  few 
minutes  of  the  end  of  the  second  half,  when  Montreal  scored  an- 
other rouge.  Great  interest  was  aroused  as  the  ball  was  kicked 
off  from  College  25  yard  line.  A  tie  meant  that  the  championship 
was  decided,  as  Montreal  had  already  won  two  games,  whereas 
College  had  only  one  to  its  credit.  Excitement  ran  high.  Col- 
lege rushed  matters  and  in  less  than  two  minutes  from  the  kick- 
off  the  ball  was  carried  into  touch  close  to  Montreal  line.  From 
a  scrimmage  that  followed,  the  College  quarter  kicked  the  ball 
over,  and  the  wings,  following  up,  forced  the  full-back  to  rouge. 
This  ended  the  scoring.  Montreal  struggled  on,  but  were  on  the 
defensive  till  the  close. 

It  was  a  grand  exhibition  of  football.  Both  on  the  back  divi- 
sion and  on  the  line  neither  team  showed  superiority  enough  to 
have  the  play  one-sided.  From  a  spectator's  point  of  view,  all 
declared  that  it  was  a  magnificent  game. 
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The  teams  and  officials  were  : 

College  : — McGuckin,  full-back  ;  E.  Murphy,  C.  McGee, 
Duval,  halves;  P.  Murphy,  quarter;  Boucher,  Clancy,  P.  Murphy, 
scrimmage  ;  McCabe,  McCready,  Prudhomme,  Fahey,  J.  McGee, 
Smith,   Lafleur,  wing's. 

Montreal  : — Hamilton,  full-back  ;  Molson,  Fry,  Barclay, 
halves  ;  Jack,  quarter  ;  King-,  Vipond,  Forbes,  scrimmage  ;  Lash, 
Van  Home,  Porteous,  McClaren,  Lowe,  Massey,  Reid,  wings. 

Referee,  A.  Rankin. 

Umpire,  A.  A.  Sanderson. 

College,  23.  Montreal,  i. 

The  scheduled  series  ended  with  all  three  teams  of  the  Quebec 
league  on  an  equal  tooting.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  the 
Union  to  have  the  championship  decided  in  two  games.  The  Col- 
lege and  Montreal  teams  were  to  meet  first  in  Montreal,  the  win- 
ners afterwards  to  play  on  home  grounds  with  the  Granites  of 
Kingston.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement  the  College  team 
journeyed  to  Montreal  on  November  12,  to  do  battle  with  the 
fifteen  stalwarts  ot  that  city.  The  game  was  looked  forward  to 
with  come  interest.  The  result  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  teams  on 
November  5  showed  them  to  be  fairly  evenly  balanced.  Still  the 
College  men  went  down  with  a  strong  determination  to  win,  and 
thus  determined,  they  carried  of  a  magnificent  victory. 

The  score  stood  23  to  1  when  the  referee's  whistle  sounded 
for  the  last  time.  At  no  stage  of  the  game  was  there  any  doubt  as 
to  the  final  result.  The  collegians  were  able  to  push  their  oppo- 
nents at  will,  sometimes  making  rushes  of  thirty  or  forty  yards. 
These  rushes  together  with  the  grand  runs  of  the  Murphy  bro- 
thers, and  the  excellent  punting  of  McGuckin  and  McGee  enabled 
them  to  score  repeatedly  and  utterly  demoralized  the  Montrealers. 
McGuire,  who  played  his  first  game  at  quarter  showed  up  admira- 
bly ;  to  him  the  victory  was  largely  due. 

The  teams  and  officials  were  : 

Montreal  : — Hamilton,  full-back  ;  Molson,  Fry,  Barclay, 
halves  ;  Jack,  quarter  ;  King,  Vipond,  Forbes,  scrimmage  ;  Lash, 
Van  Home,  Porteous,  McLaren,  Lowe,  Massey,  Reid,  wings. 
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College :— McGee,  full-back;  Murphy  P.,  McGuckin,  Murphy 
E,  halves  ;  McGuire,  quarter  ;  Boucher,  Clancy,  Murphy,  scrim- 
mage ;  Smith,  Lafleur,  Fahey,  McGee,  Prudhomme,  McCreadie, 
McCabe,  wings. 

Referee,  L.  J.  Counsell. 

Umpire,  C.  Howard. 

College  vs.  Granites. 
The  College  won  from  Granites  on  November  19,  by  default, 
and  thus  became  champions  of  the  Quebec  League,  and  winners 
of  the  valuable  trophy,  which  they  have  held  for  three  consecutive 
years  and  which  in  consequence,  now  remains  permanently  with 
them. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  CANADA. 

Ottawa  City,    ii,   Ottawa  College,  i. 

Thanksgiving  Day  brought  with  it  a  surprise  for  the  wearers 
of  the  garnet  and  grey.  In  a  final  struggle  for  the  Canadian 
championship  between  the  College  and  City  teams,  Ottawa  City 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canadian  football  carried  off 
the  highest  honors.  This  game  had  been  looked  forward  to  with 
great  anxiety  and  with  many  conjectures  and  speculations  as  to 
the  result.  The  last  meeting  ot  the  two  teams  was  a  memorable 
one.  1  he  game  was  left  unfinished  owing  to  the  entreaties  of  the 
Ottawa  captain,  who  on  the  plea  of  darkness  urged  the  referee  to 
stop  the  game.  The  score  stood  8  to  8  with  the  ball  close  upon 
the  Ottawa  line.  It  was  a  virtual  defeat  for  the  Ottawas  as  some 
of  them  were  frank  enough  to  admit. 

Shortly  after  this  game  followed  the  suspension  of  the  Ottawa 
team  from  the  Quebec  League  on  account  of  rough  play  This 
occasioned  great  bitterness  of  feeling  between  the  suspended 
team  and  those  that  had  been  instrumental  in  the  suspension. 
The  College  players  had  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  the  harsh  criti- 
cism that  the  Ottawas  thought  fit  to  lavish  on  all  who  had  dared 
impede  their  progress  to  football  honors  over  the  bruised  bodies 
of  their  opponents. 

This  year  the  Ottawa  executive  succeeded  in  putting  nearly 
the  same  aggregation  into  the  field,  this  time  under  the  eye  of  the 
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Ontario  Rugby  Union.  The  Ottawas  succeeded  in  winning"  the 
Ottawa  championship,  and  by  defeating  the  Inter-collegiate  cham- 
pions approached  very  near  the  much-coveted  Canadian  Cham- 
pionship, to  attain  which  all  that  remained  was  to  defeat  the 
winners  of  the  Quebec  championship. 

The  Ottawas  obtained  from  the  Canadian  Rugby  Union  the 
very  great  privilege  of  playing  on  their  own  grounds.  However 
the  College  waived  its  right  to  the  customary  privilege  of  defen- 
ding on  neutral  grounds  the  title  of  "  Champions  of  Canada," 
which  they  had  held  two  years  in  succession,  and  consented  to 
abide  by  the  ruling  of  the  Canadian  Rugby  Union.  Even  yet  the 
Ottawa  City  team  had  not  assurance  enough  of  victory.  The  offi- 
cials were  the  next  most  important  consideration.  When  approa- 
ched by  the  college  executive  in  regard  to  officials  the  Ottawa 
management  could  not  see  their  way  clear  to  any  arrangement. 
Unlike  true  sportsmen  and  contrary  to  custom,  they  refused  to  pro- 
pose men  of  their  choice,  nor  would  they  even  consider  the  names 
proposed  by  the  College.  They  evidently  depended  on  the  influence 
they  exerted  with  the  Canadian  Rugby  Union,  or,  which  is  more 
probable,  they  had  previously  made  arrangements  with  that  Union 
in  regard  to  officials. 

The  game  took  place,  and  the  Ottawa  City  team  won  by  a 
score  of  1 1  to  1.  We  would  congratulate  the  winners  did  we  feel 
convinced  that  they  won  on  their  merits  as  footballers.  But  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  players  of  the  College  team  feel  certain  that 
they  could  defeat  the  same  team  if  anything  like  justice  were  done 
them.  As  fighters  the  college  men  yield  the  palm  to  the  victors  of 
the  day.  The  referee,  in  his  rulings,  did  not  always  punish  the  real 
offenders.  Lafleur,  College's  great  wing  played  only  18  minutes 
during  the  whole  game  ;  a  strange  fact  certainly,  and  one  that  has 
been  much  commented  on.  Several  other  peculiar  decisions  were 
also  made.  Almost  every  time  that  Eddie  Murphy  received  the  ball 
from  a  scrimmage,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  make  one  of  his 
phenomenal  runs,  the  referee  had  the  ball  brought  back  to  the 
scrimmage,  or  gave  the  Ottawas  a  free  kick.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that  from  outset  until  close  the  Ottawas  made  forward 
passes,  yet  not  once  were  they  penalized  for  such  violation  of  the 
rules. 
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Fighting-  and  rough  play  were  the  chief  features  ot  the-game. 
There  wa»  an  absence  of  brilliant  football.  In  fact  the  play 
was  disappointing  in  the  extreme.  It  was  not  what  was 
expected  in  the  final  match.  However,  all  the  work  done  was 
interpreted  into  football,  and,  since  the  score  was  in  favor  of 
the  Ottawa  players,  we  must  cede  to  them  the  honors  of  the 
championship. 

The  teams  and  officials  were  as  follows  : 

Ottawas  : — Wilson,  full-back  ;  McGee,  Southam,  Beaulieu, 
halves  ;  Kenny,  quarter  ;  Cameron,  Kennedy,  Buckham,  scrim- 
mage; H.  Walters,  Pulford,  M.  WTalters,  Rayside,  Shore,  Powers, 
Shillington,  wings. 

College  :— McGuckin,  full-back;  E.  Murphy,  C.  McGee,  P. 
Murphy,  halves  ;  McGuire,  quarter  ;  Boucher,  Clancy,  Murphy, 
scrimmage  ;  McCabe,  McCreadie,  Prudhomme,  J.  McGee,  Fahey, 
Smith,  Lafleur,  wings. 

Reteree,  J.  McMurrick,  Toronto. 

Umpire,  B.  Osier,  Toronto. 
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A  SONG  OF  LONGING. 

AST  fall  the  shades  of  vesper, 

The  leafless  branches  sway, 
The  waking  breezes  whisper, 

Day's  brightness  fades  away, 
I  know  the  vales  are  snow-white. 

No  cheerful  song-  is  heard  ; 
My  happy  heart  is  so  light 

I  miss  nor  flower  nor  bird. 

I  hear  the  joy-bells  ringing 

And  this  they  seem  to  say — 
In  softest  music  singing — 

"  We  meet  on  Christmas  day," 
And  though  the  world.be  hoary, 

And  though  cold  skies  be  dull, 
They  wear  for  me  a  glory 

That  nothing  can  annul. 

Although  the  year  is  dying. 

To  me  its  death  is  life, 
And  end  to  lonesome  sighing, 

And  peace  to  weary  strife  ; 
While  every  pulse  is  thrilling, 

Like  blossoms  kissed  by  May, 
With  utter  joy,  care  killing — 

We  meet  on  Christmas  Day. 

Oh,  sister  eyes  will  brighten, 

And  brother  hearts  will  burn, 
And  parent  brows  will  lighten, 

Because  of  my  return  ! 
No  rapture  shall  I  smother, 

No  impulse  fond  gainsay, — 
Oh,  loved  ones — father— mother — 

We  meet  on  Christmas  Day, 

Ottawa,  December  12th,  1898.  C. 
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DICKENS'  CHRISTMAS  STORIES. 

HERE  is  a  certain  peculiarity  in  the  writings  of  Charles 
Dickens,  that  even  the  most  cursory  reader  cannot 
fail  to  notice.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  delight  to 
picture  the  life  of  the  common  people.  In  nearly  all 
his  novels  he  introduces  individuals  from  that  class,  either  as  his 
heroes  or  as  subordinate  characters.  Evidently  he  had  an  object 
in  this.  The  memory  of  the  misery  and  hardships,  that  fell  to  his 
lot  in  youth,  remained  indelibly  imprinted  on  his  mind.  He  seems 
therefore  to  have  deemed  it  his  duty  to  employ  in  behalf  of  the 
poor  and  the  miserable,  the  great  talent  with  which  Providence 
had  endowed  him.  Unlike  many  others  who  have  striven  towards 
the  same  end — to  better  the  condition  of  the  poor, — he  knew  by 
sad  experience  what  the  suffering  of  the  objects  of  his  solicitude 
really  was.  Many  a  long  day  had  he  spent  as  a  poor,  half-starved 
drudge  labelling  pots  of  paste-blacking  while  his  father  lay  in 
a  Debtor's  Prison.  Hence  it  was  that  this  gifted  author  was 
unable  to  view  joy  and  prosperity  in  one  place,  without  thinking 
of  the  misery  existing  in  another.  The  sight  of  one  happy 
family  would  bring  before  him,  the  picture  of  thousands  of  home- 
less beings  who  never  knew  and  never  would  know  what  enjoy- 
ment meant.  This  characteristic  is  especially  noticeable  in 
his  Christmas  Stories.  In  no  one  of  these  does  he  describe  the 
pompous  and  extravagant  Christmas  feast  of  the  wealthy.  Even 
in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  Dickens  turns  his  sad  eyes  towards  the 
dwellings  of  the  lowly,  there  to  contemplate,  alas,  a  far  different 
scene — a  scene  of  misery  and  destitution. 

After  reading  these  stories  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
standpoint  from  which  Dickens  views  the  great  feast  of  Christmas. 
If  wTe  judge  from  them  we  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  truly 
Christian  idea  of  Christmas  is  widely  different  from  his.  In  the 
history  of  Venice  we  read  that  certain  portions  of  the  year  were 
set  apart  by  the  government  for  carnivals  and  all  kinds  of  gaiety. 
From  Dickens'  point  of  view  Christmas  is  just  such  a  time.  The 
day  on  which  it  is   celebrated  might  as   well  be  the   twenty-fifth  of 
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February  as  the  twenty-fifth  of  December.  The  idea  of  Christmas 
as  a  religious  feast  never  seems  to  have  entered  his  mind.  No 
where  does  he  make  mention  of  the  great  mystery  accomplished 
on  that  day.  Of  course  it  might  be  contended  that  there  is  un- 
derlying the  whole  the  beautiful  motto  :  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of 
good  will  ;  but  Dickens  evidently  forgot  the  time  when  this  divine 
anthem  was  first  chanted  to  men.  In  fact  a  pagan  Christmas,  if 
such  were  possible,  would,  in  all  probability,  resemble  very  much 
Christmas  as  described  by  him — plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  feasting 
and  merriment  galore,  but  no  thought  of  Providence  from  whom 
come  all  these  blessings,  no  thought  of  the  Divine  Infant  whose 
entrance  into  this  world  is  supposed  to  be  celebrated. 

In  these  Christmas  Stories,  any  of  the  author's  characters  that 
are  prompted  to  deeds  of  charity,  are  influenced  to  act  not  by  any 
religious  spirit  in  them  ;  not  even  does  conscience  itself  stir  them 
up  ;  they  are  actuated  simply  by  the  ghosts  of  their  bad  actions, 
or  of  the  good  actions  that  they  have  omitted.  Examples  to  prove 
this  are  not  wanting.  In  the  very  first  story — A  Christmas  Carol 
—  we  find  Scrooge.  This  cold  miserly,  old  flint-heart  "  from 
which  no  steel  had  ever  struck  out  generous  fire,"  goes  out  on  a 
fine  Christmas  morning  to  dumb  found  his  acquaintances  by  a  com- 
plete change  of  disposition.  Was  this  transformation  due  to  the 
awakening  of  some  religious  feeling  long  dormant  in  his  stony 
heart?  No;  although  Dickens,  without  injuring  his  story  in  any 
way,  might  have  contrived  to  have  him  act  from  a  religious  motive 
still  he  chose  that  the  ghost  of  old  Marley  his  partner,  who  in  life 
had  equalled  Scrooge  in  his  powers  of  grasping  and  grinding, 
should  appear  and  warn  him  to  change  his  ways. 

The  Christmas  Stories  are,  however,  redeemed  by  many  good 
qualities,  particularly  by  the  excellent  character-sketching  therein 
to  be  found.  Dickens  excels  in  such  delineation  of  character. 
To  study  the  personages  in  his  novels  is  to  study  the  men  and 
women  we  find  around  us  in  every  day  life  ;  though  if  we  were  to 
decide  between  his  male  and  female  characters  we  should  certainly 
declare  in  favor  of  the  latter.  In  "  The  Chimes"  we  have  Meg, 
the  dutiful  and  affectionate  daughter  of  poor  Toby  Veck  ;  and 
nowhere  could  be  found  a  more  perfect  picture  of  the  busy, 
good-natured  housewife    than  in  the  person    of  Dot,  or  a  better 
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model  of  love  and  patience  than  the  blind  child  of  Caleb  Clummer. 
But  yet  even  here  there  is  something-  lacking.  Once  again  may 
be  noticed  the  total  absence  of  any  religious  influence.  Concern- 
ing this  the  North  British  Review*  says  : — "  Mr.  Dickens  makes 
his  low  characters  almost  always  vulgar.  ...  In  the  next  place,  the 
good  characters  of  his  novels  do  not  seem  to  have  a  wholesome 
moral  tendency.  The  reason  is  that  many  of  them — all  the 
author's  favorites — exhibit  an  excellence  flowing  from  constitution 
and  temperament,  and  not  from  the  influence  of  moral  or  religious 
motive.     They  act  from  impulse  not  from  principle." 

Charles  Dickens  as  a  writer,  had  a  mission  to  perform.  He 
saw  the  evils  of  the  existing  social  system  in  England  and  his 
prime  object  was  to  eradicate  them.  The  public  prisons  were 
dens  of  wretchedness  and  vice;  and  the  poor-houses  were  even  worse. 
It  was  the  rich  against  the  poor  and  the  poor  against  the  rich. 
Every  little  village  had  its  catalogue  of  public  officers  whose  use- 
fulness was  apparent  only  to  themselves.  It  was  Dickens'  delight 
to  set  up  this  class  of  men  to  the  ridicule  of  the  world.  In  depicting 
such  characters  he  shows  himself  to  be  a  perfect  master  of 
sarcasm.  Where  could  we  find  a  character  more  true  to  life  than 
the  despicable  Alderman  Cute,  who,  like  Uriah  Heap  in  his 
humbleness,  was  "a  plain  man,  and  a  practical  man,"  and  who 
was  always  going  to  "  cut  it  down  "  ?  Such  men  are  to  be  met 
every  day, — men  of  "  facts  and  figures  "  who  pretending  to 
know  everything,  oftentimes  succeed  in  deceiving  people  into 
the  belief  that  they  are  almost  infallible.  Then  again  there  is  the 
great  Sir  Joseph  Bowley,  the  self-styled  Poor  Man's  Friend  and 
Father.  He  is  certainly  a  good  type  of  the  hypocritical  politician 
who  cloaks  his  selfishness  under  the  guise  ot  benevolence  and 
charity.  He  could  bear  to  be  "  taunted  "  and  would  ask  no  more 
noble  title  than  the  one  he  was  pleased  to  give  himself.  He,  with 
a  full  purse  from  which  to  draw  could  well  afford  to  show  good 
example  to  his  "  children,"  by  settling  his  affairs  and  entering  on 
the  New  Year  "  with  a  clean  account."  Truly,  in  his  own  way  of 
thinking,  the  poor  man  could  have  had  no  more  interested  pro- 
tector.     His  kindness  is  really    overwhelmning.      As  he   says  him- 

*Quoted  by  Jenkins,  Handbook  of  Literature. 
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self: — "  Every  New  Year's  Day,  myself  and  friends  will  address 
him  with  the  deepest  feeling.  Once  in  his  life,  he  may  even  per- 
haps receive,  in  public,  in  the  presence  of  the  gentry,  a  Trifle 
from  a  Friend.  And  when  upheld  no  more  by  these,  stimulants, 
and  the  Dignity  of  Labor,  he  sinks  into  his  comfortable  grave, 
then  will  I  be  a  Friend  and  a  Father — on  the  same  terms — to  his 
children."  Surely  these  children  must  be  considered  fortunate  to 
have  him  for  a  father  on  such  substantial  terms.  His  answer  to 
poor  Toby,  when  he  mentions  the  sad  state  of  his  affairs,  shows 
us  how  advantageous  indeed,  these  terms  would  be  to  the  starving 
laborer. 

Taken  as  a  whole  Dickens'  Christmas  Stories  are  worthy  of 
being  ranked  among  his  greatest  works.  They  are  written  in  his 
best  style,  and  by  reason  of  their  beautiful  simplicity  are  adapted 
to  both  young  and  old.  Not  only  do  they  furnish  instruction  and 
entertainment  for  youth  but  also  by  their  careful  perusal  the  deep 
student  cannot  fail  to  derive  much  benefit. 

J.  E.  Doyle,  '99. 


"That  glorious  form,  that  light  insufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  Majesty, 
Wherewith  He  wont  at  Heaven's  high  Council-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside,  and  here  with  us  to  be, 
Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 
And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay." 

Milton. 
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THE  POETRY  OF  AUBREY  DE  VERE. 

'Tis  very  hard 
When  gentles  sing"  for  naught  to  all  the  town. 

— The  Spanish  Gypsy. 


N  genuineness  of  ennobling  race  feeling,  in  eloquent  ex- 
pression of  sane  worship  of  country,  in  heart-shaking 
pathos  and  tragic  emotion  engendered  by  that  worship, 
in  passionate  love  of  creed,  the  poems  of  Aubrey  de 
Vere  have  rarely  been  surpassed  by  the  poets  of  any  land,  perhaps 
never  by  those  of  Ireland.  Yet,  he  is  seldom  mentioned  by  Irish 
writers,  except  by  residents  of  his  own  immediate  district,  and  by 
them  merely  as  an  interesting  personage.  He  hardly  ever  comes 
up  in  conversation  among  Irish  people  and  generally  when  he  does 
only  to  mislead  the  majority  of  the  company  by  his  historic 
Norman  name  into  mistaking  him  for  a  French  author.  In  all  the 
frothy  talk  of  the  most  and  the  least  of  our  Irish  poets,  it  is  rare 
that  the  fervidly  patriotic  effusions  of  De  Vere,  a  bard  so  devout 
in  the  sense  of  devotedness  to  race  and  country,  receives  even 
the  paltry  notice  of  a  passing  allusion.  Why  is  this?  I  often  ask 
myself  the  question  as  I  sit,  like  the  Persian  poet,  "  scratching 
the  head  of  thought  with  the  nails  of  despair."  His  early 
reputation  as  an  Irish  poet  has,  I  think,  suffered  from  his  sub- 
sequent fame  as  an  English  man  of  letters  ;  that  is  one  reason, 
or  more  accurately  speaking,  a  try  at  one.  The  mind  of  Ireland,  more 
from  necessity  than  choice,  turns  to  politics,  not  poetry  ;  that  is 
another  reason.  During  recent  years  at  least,  the  popular  appetite 
for  poetry  of  the  higher  sort  in  the  '•  Isle  of  Song  "  has  not  been  of 
a  craving  character  ;  and  that,  it  seems  to  me,  is  still  another  reason. 
Perhaps,  the  strongest  reason  of  all  is  that  really  Ireland  is  no 
longer  a  land  of  song,  but  rather  a  land  of  speech,  of  political 
oratory.  The  survival  in  public  memory  of  such  fine  poets  as  Moore, 
Mangan,  Ferguson,  and  McCarthy  owes  next  to  nothing  to  the 
Irish  people.  How  many  Irishmen  have  read  the  poems  of 
Griffin,  McGee  and  Father  Ryan  ?  Comparatively  few,  I  venture 
to  think.      Are    the  poems  of    De    Vere,  one    asks,    forgotten,    or 
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were  they,  one  is  tempted  to  hope  for  the  sake  of  the  literary  pre- 
tensions of  the  Irish  at  home  and  abroad,  unknown  ?  In  either 
case  it  is,  I  think,  time  to  introduce  them  to  the  younger,  or 
recall  them  to  the  older  of  my  readers. 

Introduction  or  reminder,  in  the  case  of  such  a  voluminous 
writer  as  Aubrey  de  Vere,  is  too  vast  a  task  to  be  more  than  sug- 
gested within  the  cramped  limits  of  a  necessarily  short  article.  In 
dealing  with  this  author  at  all,  we  must,  I  believe,  from  the  very 
outset,  be  aware  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  striking  personality 
and  a  great  life  work.  De  Vere  is,  indeed,  a  deep-lunged,  a  pro- 
lific and  versatile  poet.  Six  of  his  poems  fill  as  many  volumes, 
containing  as  they  do  many  hundreds  of  lines  each,  and  there  are 
other  poems,  which,  while  not  so  lengthy,  nevertheless  contain 
far  too  much  matter  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  few  paragraphs.  Then, 
his  themes  are  almost  as  diverse  as  the  hues  of  the  ocean  that 
encircles  the  land  of  his  birth.  In  such  circumstances,  all  I  aim 
at  now  is  to  glance  at  the  mass  of  his  poetry  and  briefly  to 
enumerate  his  general  characteristics,  his  leading  merits  and 
demerits  as  a  poet. 

For  the  purposes  of  a  mere  cursory  review  such  as  this,  his 
verse,  taken  in  the  gross,  if  1  may  apply  a  materialistic  term  to 
poetry,  may  be  divided  into  the  rhymed  and  the  blank.  As  to 
the  first,  it  is  almost  invariably  sweetly  conceived,  graceful,  and 
musical.  Many  of  the  "  Odes ",  especially  those  on  Irish  sub- 
jects, possess  exceptional  ease  of  movement  and  quite  extra- 
ordinary grace  of  expression.  There  are  other  odes  and  lyrics — 
a  limited  class — that  have  few  or  any  good  qualities,  except  that 
of  correct  versification,  truly  no  slight  recommendation,  since  a 
poem  that  is  badly  versified,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is  by  force 
of  that  one  defect  a  bad  poem.  The  fervor,  and  intensity  of  his 
Irish  verses  bear  eloquent  testimony  to  his  patriotism.  Like 
Davis'  they  are  alive  with  warmth,  like  Mangan's  they  are  rich  in 
imagination,  and  unlike  Moore's  they  are  bright  with  hope.  His 
robust  patriotic  love  makes  him  also  a  lover  of  Irish  scenery, 
although  scenery  painting  seldom  predominates  in  his  poems,  but 
when  he  turns  his  hand  to  such  work  his  colors  are  true  and  his 
lines  masterly.  His  love  son^s  are  tender  and  natural,  but  they 
are    not  joyous.      In    treating    such   themes  he     is    frequently  as 
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ethereal  as  Shelley.  Why  the  chirrup  of  joy  is  conspicious  by  its 
absence,  the  biography  of  the  poet,  when  it  comes  to  be  written, 
will  probably  reveal  ;  though  we  may  have  to  wait  long-,  as  De 
Vere  has  to  a  great  extent  forestalled  the  efforts  of  the  biographer 
by  producing  a  charming  autobiography.  Yet,  while  he  pos- 
sesses no  little  of  that  singing  power  which  distinguishes  the  song- 
maker  from  the  epic  poet,  it  would  be  improper,  and  therefore 
wrong,  to  deny  that  the  note  of  apparently  spontaneous,  inevita- 
ble, irrepressive  and  impeccable  music,  which  true  lyrical  verse 
ought  to  have,  is  not  always  and  everywhere  present  in  the  odes, 
songs,  and  stanzas  ;  although  he  not  unfrequently  reveals  a 
transitory  sense  of  music,  a  momentary  command  of  the  instru- 
ment at  once  complete  and  absolute.  In  other  words,  his  purely 
lyrical  poems  are  unequal.  In  this  division  of  his  works,  the 
average  grade  is  not  bad,  and  all  the  poems  are  informed  with 
much  of  the  spirit  of  grace  and  comeliness,  sufficiently  rare 
qualities  in  latter-day  poetry  that  should,  I  think,  secure  for  them 
serious  and    wide-spread    attention. 

The  prevailing  high  intellectual  element  of  his  verse  is,  per- 
haps, most  in  evidence  in  the  Sonnets,  and  in  connection  with 
them  it  is  well  not  to  forget  that  the  sonnet  is  next  to  the  lyric, 
the  most  personal  form  that  poety  can  assume.  The  merits  of 
this  very  large  province  of  his  rhymed  poetry  are  salient  and 
superb.  Several  of  his  sonnets  have  justly  been  placed  by  univeral 
assent  among  the  very  noblest  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
impossible  to  read  even  the  least  important  of  these  short  poems 
without  being  instantly  convinced  that  its  author  is  a  thinker  who 
possesses  a  mind  of  the  comprehensive  order.  They  are  all 
replete  with  the  richest  fruits  of  deep  contemplation,  a  faculty  for 
which  enables  the  poet  to  versify  with  tolerable  success  abstract 
truth  and  argument  ;  since  contemplation  is  to  most  men,  when 
not  carried  to  excess,  and  under  the  same  modifying  condition,  to 
de  Vere  in  an  especial  manner,  the  spectacles  of  the  mind,  as 
what  we  perceive  clearly  we  express  lucidly.  In  his  sonnets  he 
is  ever  precisely  what  a  sonneteer  should  be,  the  rigid  and  chaste 
literary  artist,  and  his  practiced  handiwork  is  throughout  clean- 
cut  and  chaste  like  a  Greek  epigram. 

But  the  bulk  of  tl  is  poet's  truly  Titanic  labors  is  in  blank  verse  ; 
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the  organ-measure  of  our  language.      Here  the  weight  of  matter  and 

solidity  of  meaning  are  almost  superlative,  being  approached  only  by 

the  noble   uprightness  of  the  poetic   conception.      The   unequalled 

breadth  and  depth  of  his  reading  enriches  but  does  not  encumber 

these  writings.      His  epic  verses  are  strong  yet  smooth,  well-toned 

yet  true-filed,  full  of  vigor  of  phrase,  yet  nowhere  lacking  in  close 

accuracy   of  rendering.      They  possess  terseness,  virility,  and  true 

imaginative  strength.  We  instinctively  feel  throughout  the  pre- 
sence  and  the   power  of  a  poet   and  a   thinker  whose   genius  was 

not  born  to  deal  merely,  or  habitually,  with  ephemeral  or  casual 
matters.  We  say  to  ourselves  almost  unconsciously,  here,  indeed, 
is  one  finely  equipped  "to  build  the  lofty  rime."  We  involuntarily 
exclaim,  truly  here  is  a  regal  poet  splendidly  arrayed  in  all  the 
"  singing  robes."  The  fine,  solid  blank-verse  boasts  of  very  many 
great  yEschylean  lines — streaks  of  gold  in  the  massive  rock — 
which  afford  the  scholar  inexhaustible  delight.  The  strong,  lofty 
thought  strikes  the  mind  with  something  of  the  pleasant  awe  that 
a  towering  promontory,  with  the  clouds  on  its  brow  and  the  ocean 
at  its  feet,  strikes  the  vision.  His  vast  range  of  subject,  his  wide 
scope,  his  infinite  variety,  his  comprehensive  grasp  every  where,  his 
energy  and  elasticity  of  genius,  mark  him  as  an  intellectual  Encela- 
dus  beside  whose  towering  figure  the  stature  ot  the  greatest  living 
English  poet  seems  but  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  the  reigning 
Poet  Laureate  a  veritable  Lilliputian. 

The  tone  of  the  poems  throughout  is  democratic,  in  the 
primitive  and  proper  sense  of  that  greatly  perverted  term  ;  as 
their  sympathy  goes  out  unfailingly  to  the  virtuous  lowly.  I  am 
aware  de  Vere  has  been  called  an  aristocrat.  There  are  many 
conflicting  colloquial  definitions  of  this  word,  and,  owing  to  the 
potency  of  usage,  the  dictionaries  do  not  afford  much  aid.  It 
does  not  mean  the  same  thing  in  Canada  that  it  means  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  England  the  word  is  assigned  a  significance 
quite  different  from,  and  partly  contrary  to,  that  attached  to  it  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In  order  to  meet  this  wide  divergence 
of  meaning  within  narrow  limits  and  briefly  to  determine  whether 
the  poet  is  or  is  not  a  Democrat,  I  have  formulated  a  brace  of 
severe  test  questions  ;  (a)  does  he  light  a  lucifer  match  by  fric- 
tion  a   tergo   with    his    trousers    (b)  does    he  hold  a    cuspidor  in 
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regard  ?  Should  the  former  inquiry  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
and  the  latter  evoke  the  information  that  he  holds  a  cuspidor  in 
utter  detestation,  he  may,  I  suppose,  with  infinite  justice,  be  classi- 
fied as  a  sterling-  Democrat.  Unfortunately  for  the  sacred  cause 
of  Truth  and  Knowledge  my  inquiries  mailed  abroad,  remain 
unanswered  while  I  write.  Meanwhile,  I  am  entirely  willing  to 
confess  that  the  works  of  the  poet  always  reflect  a  noble,  highly 
cultivated,  and,  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word,  aristocratic  soul, 
which  hates  the  vulgar  and  always  addresses  itself  to  the 
educated  reader. 

The  abiding  purity  of  De  Vere's  work  gives  a  high  tone  to  the 
style,  which  exaltation  is  intensified  by  the  Miltonic  grandeur  of  the 
poetic  diction.  In  simple  faith,  the  want  of  which  grace  so  debilitates 
modern  poetry,  and  renders  it  so  little  enlarging  and  spiritually 
sustaining,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  leaves  it  trivial,  enervating, 
inane,  and  even  noxious — in  faith,  I  say,  De  Vere  is  as  abundant- 
ly rich  as  the  Yukon  is  in  gold.  The  affinity  between  Words- 
worth, the  chief  of  English  reflective  poets,  and  De  Vere  is  as 
patent  and  palpable  as  that  between  Virgil  and  Tennyson,  between 
Shelley  and  Lucretius.  They  share  the  same  turns  for  thoughtful- 
ness,  doctrinal  rhyming,  and  philosophical  generalization.  In 
these  high  and  important  phases  De  Vere  is  the  Irish  Wordsworth, 
but,  since  literary  genius  seems  to  me  to  consist  of  originality  of 
conception  and  expression,  I  have  no  desire  to  trace  analogy  between 
these  poets,  or  any  other  poets,  a  step  further  than  the  plainest  and 
most  evident  likeness  will  justify.  For  massive  intellectual  weight, 
grandeur  of  conception,  and  exquisite  finish,  it  would,  I  make 
bold  to  affirm,  hardly  be  possible  to  overpraise  the  work  of  Aubrey 
de  Vere.  Furthermore,  this  poet  throughout  his  long  and  inde- 
fatigable career  of  literary  toil  has,  by  large  and  varied  achieve- 
ment, taught  the  invaluable  lesson  forall  grades  of  literary  workers, 
that  it  is  the  essence  of  art  to  be  creative,  and  it  is  the  essence  of 
artistic  creation  to  exhibit  itself  in  order  and  harmony.  Beauty  is 
but  another  name  for  proportion  which  in  the  last  analysis  will 
invariably  turn  out  to  be  harmony.  To  resort  to  a  natural  though 
well-worn  simile,  as  the  diamond  has  little  beauty  while  it  lies  in  the 
mine,  but  must  be  freed  from  its  incrustations,  and  cut  and  polished 
by  the  lapidary,  before  it  is  fit  to  blaze  in  the  coronet  of  a  queen,  or 
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to  sparkle  on  the  breast  of  loveliness,  so  thought  in  the  ore  has 
little  use  or  charm,  and  sparkles  and  captivates  only  when  polished 
and  set  in  cunning  sentences  by  the  literary  artist. 

I  shall  now  endeavor  to  enumerate,  in  a  very  general  manner, 
what  seems  to  me  the  predominant  short-comings  of  our  author. 
Some  of  them  have  already  been  noted  among  my  remarks  on  the 
lyrics,  and  they  need  not  be  repeated.  A  fault  to  be  found  in 
very  many  of  his  earlier  productions  is  exuberance.  Singleness 
of  effect  is  sacrificed  to  the  in-crowding  thoughts,  and, 
paradoxically  speaking,  we  cannot  see  the  wood  for  the 
trees.  His  purely  doctrinal  poems  must  be,  I  fear,  considered 
misfits  and  mistakes.  Theology  and  the  Muses,  when  driven 
by  a  lesser  genius  than  Dante,  make  exceedingly  bad  yoke- 
fellows. The  elephant,  theology,  should  not  be  expected  to 
dance  on  the  giddy  tight-rope  of  verse.  Theology  will  never  find 
poetry  a  sufficiently  direct  medium  of  expression,  since  the  latter, 
to  borrow  the  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell,  "  instructs  not  by 
precept  and  inculcation,  but  by  hints,  and  indirections,  by  in- 
ducing a  mood  rather  than  by  enforcicg  a  principle  or  a  moral." 
Few  poets  have  succeeded  in  setting  a  doctrine  to  music,  and  the 
failure  has  been  all  the  greater  when  the  doctrine  enunciated 
happened  to  be  a  creedal  one.  De  Vere  is,  perhaps,  as  success- 
ful as  any  other  poet  of  the  English  tongue,  but  that  is  not  saying 
much,  even  with  Milton,  Cowper  and  Shelley  in  evidence.  His 
habit  of  almost  endless  contemplation,  too,  seems  now  and  then  to 
betray  him  into  obscurity  ;  for  the  material  of  thought  re-acts 
upon  the  thought  itself,  and  if  the  process  be  continued  over- 
long,  one  thought  will  become  so  blended  with  another,  and  that- 
other  with  a  third  and  fourth,  that  the  resulting  amalgam  will 
present  nothing  definite  or  distinct.  He  has  the  power  to  recall, 
awaken  and  dramatically  inform  the  historic  past,  but  in  his  Irish 
historical  poems  he  frequently  assumes  a  close  knowledge  of  early 
Irish  history  on  the  part  of  his  readers  in  no  way  justifiable,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  whether  they  be  Celts  or  Saxons.  In  the  poems 
founded  on  the  late*-  history  of  his  country  he  takes  no  account  of 
English  prejudices,  which  are  almost  as  strong  to-day  as  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  but  blandly  assumes  that  such  unseemly 
things  were  as  far  removed  from  the  minds  of  others  as  they  were  from 
his  own.      When    "  Inisfail"    was  published,     Sir  Francis   Doyle, 
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then  the  Receiver-General  of  the  Customs,  and  afterwards  Pro- 
fessor of  Poetry  at  Oxford,  illustrated  the  unhappy  ignorance  of 
early  Irish  history  which  the  poems  had  to  encounter,  by  in- 
quiring- :  "But  who  is  the  Sugane  Earl  ?  Because  he  speaks  of 
the  Sugane  Earl  as  if  it  was  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Cus- 
toms and  everobody  must  know  who  he  is."  This  is  a  bit  of  just 
criticism  pleasantly  expressed.  Tennyson  in  his  Arturian  poems 
assumes  even  more  intelligence  in  his  readers  than  does  De  Vere 
with  hardly  more  reason,  but  Tennyson  had  no  racial  prejudices  to 
run  against.  Again,  De  Vere  depends  upon  the  reader  to  discover 
for  himself  the  particular  doctrine  which  lies  latent  in  a  long  series 
of  religious  poems.  In  all  such  cases  the  poet  is  much  too  com- 
plimentary to  his  readers.  But  he  spares  us  from  the  torture  of 
foot-notes  ;  for  which  exceeding  charity  much  should  be  forgiven 
him. 

It  will  at  once  be  perceived,  I  apprehend,  that  such 
a  fault  as  exuberance,  springing  as  it  does  from  linguistic 
affluence,  limitless  wealth  of  language  and  illustration,  and  the 
other  fault  of  over-much  contemplation,  the  natural  weakness  of  a 
thoughtful  soul,  are  after  all  no  more  than  the  natural  foils  of  the 
surpassing  virtues  of  the  great  poet,  who  must  be,  above  all,  a 
deep  thinker  and  a  master  of  diction.  As  to  the  obscurity  which 
is  caused,  not  by  any  involution  of  the  text,  or  complex  denseness 
of  the  thought,  as  in  Browning,  or  defect  in  the  expression,  as  in 
so  many  of  the  Dii  Minores  of  English  poetry,  but  rather  by  want 
of  rudimentary  knowledge  in  the  reader — surely  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  the  latter  to  remove  a  cause  which  reflects  not  on  the 
.author  but  himself.  By  Irish  readers,  at  least,  a  knowledge  of 
Irish  history  should  not  be,  one  would  think,  considered  recondite. 
"  I  have  found  you  a  reason,  sir  ;  I  am  not  bound  to  find  you  an 
understanding,"  the  mighty  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  is  reported  to 
have  shouted  on  a  memorable  occasion.  Aubrey  de  Vere  might 
be  excused  for  pharaphrasing  that  same  thoroughly  rational 
objection,  did  his  innate  gentleness  allow  him  to  affirm  anything 
of  the  sort. 

But  I  am  forgetting  the  role  I  have  assigned  myself  of  Advo- 
cates Diabolic  and  so  I  must  return  to  the  attack.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  most  serious  fault  of  all  remains  to  be  named.  This  I 
shall    call    upon  a  friendly   critic   to    do.     In  a  letter  to  the    Irish 
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poet,  his  friend  the  author  of  that  magnificent  modern  drama, 
Philip  Van  Artevelde,  the  poet  and  critic,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  says  : 
"  I  have  read  and  considered  your  volume  [probably  the  "  Poems," 
London,  1855,  is  here  meant.]  a  great  deal,  and  written  to  you  not 
a  little  upon  it  with  the  mind's  pen,  curious  to  know,  if  you  be  not 
a  great  poet,  wherein  you  fail.  Not  in  intellect,  certainly,  for 
therein  you  range  with  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth,  and  above 
Tennyson  ;  not  in  art  or  the  rhythmic  sense,  for  in  that  you  equal 
Wordsworth  ;  not  in  fancy,  of  which  you  have  more  than  any  of 
them.  Is  it,  then,  in  human  and  imaginative  passion  ?  That,  I 
think,  is  the  only  question.  Do  your  ardours  and  raptures 
partake  more  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  excitement  than  of  poetic 
passion  ?  for  I  rather  think  there  is  a  real  distinction,  and  that  the 
passion  which  exercises  a  poetical  power  over  the  minds  of  others 
is  a  passion  connected  with  the  human  and  earthly  senses  and 
affections.  From  time  to  time  in  your  poetry  you  do  touch  the 
deepest  depths  of  poetic  passion  but  you  do  not  dwell  in  them.  .  .  . 
If  passion  be  the  element  which  is  defective  in  your  poetry — i.  e. 
relatively  defective,  less  abounding  than  other  elements,  and 
mastered  by  them — that  will  account  for  its  want  of  popularity, 
since  intellectual  poetry  is  a  fatigue  and  a  riddle  to  the  popular 
mind  if  unimpassioned  ;  and  nothing  but  high  excitement  of  the 
senses  and  the  feelings  will  disclose  it  to  such  minds.  Give  them 
that,  and  even  what  is  unintelligible  to  them  does  not  seem  so." 
Well,  De  Vere  has  long  since  learned  to  "  give  them  that." 
Much  of  his  later  work  is  as  "  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate  " 
as  Milton  himself,  who  gave  us  those  marks  of  true  poetry,  could 
desire.  To  take  an  example,  his  longer  Irish  poems  are  not  want- 
ing in  passion,  using  the  word  in  its  humanizing  sense.  And 
whether  by  virtue  of  this  or  some  of  his  other  great  qualities,  those 
poems  are  steadily  growing  in  popularity,  while  the  increasing 
acceptance  that  is  now  extended  to  almost  all  his  poems  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  indicates  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  conjectured  they  were,  at  the  time  he 
wrote,  in  that  subterranean  stage  of  their  existence  through  which 
the  poetry  of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  crept  for  twenty  years, 
and  that  of  Alfred  Tennyson  for  ten,  to  issue  at  last  into  light.  So 
true  is  it  that  poetry  must  create  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  is  to 
live  and  prosper. 
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The  finished  models  of  surpassing  genius  demand  from  the 
earnest  literary  student,  as  a  sacred  duty,  long  and  deep  study, 
and  literary  study  requires  time  for  consecutive  thought,  and 
space  to  put  the  results  of  the  inquiry  on  paper,  if  that  step  be 
required.  This  statement  holds  specially  true  of  De  Vere.  Hear 
that  most  competent  witness,  Sir  Henry  Taylor,  on  this  important 
point  :  "  No  man's  poetry  was  ever  more  diverse  in  kind  than  his. 
And  what  is  true  of  one  kind,  would  be  distinctly  untrue,  and  the 
very  opposite  of  the  truth,  if  said  of  another.  He  can  be  grace- 
fully light  as  well  as  profoundly  obscure,  pathetically  simple  as 
wrell  as  profoundly  ornate."  The  poet  really  presents  a  field  of 
choice  which  is  practically  boundless.  He  has  voice  in  volume, 
he  has  execution,  the  fire  is  in  him — sometimes  only  the  fire  of  the 
flint,  perhaps,  but  of  a  flint  struck  by  the  steel  of  genius — his 
measures  give  heat  and  light,  his  music  changes  as  frequently  as 
the  strains  of  a  wind-harp,  and  his  moods  are  very  many  and  wide- 
ly different. 

In  framing  this  brief  estimate — a  short  single  article  can  be 
nothing  more — I  have  been  been  very  careful  to  eschew  artificial 
panegyric,  and  I  have  rigorously  shunned  undeserved  eulogium. 
Of  all  the  many  forms  assumed  by  satire,  that  which  wears  the 
mask  of  flattery  is  the  most  destructive  while  true  praise,  like  the 
nourishing  rains  upon  which  vegetation  feeds,  produces  growth. 
Indeed,  I  hold  Emerson  was  just  when,  he  said  that  to  poets,  of 
all  men,  the  severest  criticism  is  due.  The  numerous  merits  of 
our  poet  speak  for  themselves  for  the  most  part  with  tongues  most 
eloquent.  Hence,  I  have  kept  my  adjectives  under  something 
like  control,  no  easy  task  for  one  who,  like  myself,  is  an  ardent 
admirer  of  the  poet.  But  in  avoiding  Scylla  I  may  have  run  sheer 
upon  Charybdis,  as  that  is  what  usually  happens  in  all  the  channels 
of  life.  I  have  by  no  means  shut  my  eyes  to  De  Vere's  faults  as  a 
writer.  Perhaps,  I  have  dwelt  upon  them  unduly,  thereby  doing 
him  a  wrong.  Notwithstanding  those  dangers,  I  venture  to  hold, 
the  judgment  herein  rendered  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  if  that  be 
so,  the  Chief  of  living  Irish  Bards  possesses  and  brings  to  his 
work  that  masterful  union  of  art  and  spiritual  power  which  always 
forms  the  essential  characteristic  of  a  poet  entirely  great. 

Maurice  W.  Casey. 
Ottawa,  December  12th.,  1898. 
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Westminster  Abbey,  desecrated  though  it  be,  is  still  an  eloquent  monu- 
ment to  England's  ancient  Faith.  The  noble  proportions  of  its  lofty  nave,  and 
the  magnificent  sweep  of  the  arches  of  its  vault,  are  unhidden  and  unimpaired 
by  the  tawdry  modern  tombs  that  render  hideous  the  lower  portion  of  its  walls 
and  pillars.  The  superbly  carved  ambo  whence  the  monks  used  to  read  the 
Gospel  and  preach  to  the  people,  is  still  intact.  Close  by,  a  mean  wooden 
pulpit  serves  the  preachers  of  to-day.  To  the  writer  these  pulpits  seemed 
admirably  to  symbolize  the  doctrines  preached  therefrom  ;  the  one  cold,  cheer- 
less and  void  of  all  elevating  influence  ;  the  other  uplifting',  beautiful  and  full 
of  glorious  promise.      Hence  the  following 


SONNET. 

Westminster's  two  pulpits. 

A  lordly  Minster  with  a  lofty  nave, 

Like  Hope  embodied  in  a  shape  of  air  ; 
Deserted  shrines,  where  once  the  fervent  prayer 

Of  ancient  Faith  wreathed  'round  a  sainted  grave  ; 

The  stone-cut  vault,  like  inlaced  boughs  that  wave 
In  gentle  breeze, — O,  Abbey  !  thou  art  fair, 
Though  sore  defiled;  here  stands  Truth's  massive  chair, 

And  here  a  shabby  desk  whence  bigots  rave. 

Approach,  nor  smile  at  the  poetic  thought, — 
Fit  emblems  these  to  tell  of  each  belief: 
Iconoclasts,  why  spare  ye,  ill-advised, 

The  monks'  old  ambo  with  true  Faith  all  fraught  ? 
'Gainst  it  your  pulpit  stands  in  sad  relief 

Like  your  cold  forms  'gainst  what  your  Fathers  prized. 

t  C.  O'Brien, 
Xmas,    1898,  Archb.  of  Halifax. 
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A   SIMPLE    STORY. 

IJOOR  Jacques  !  He  little  thought  how  much  he  im- 
pressed me  when  seated  on  the  edge  of  the  big  arm- 
chair in  the  parlor  of  the  Presbytery,  he  interrupted 
the  catechism  lesson  to  tell  me  fragments  of  the 
touching  story  of  his  life— a  story  sad  as  the  sighing  of  the  au- 
tumn winds  through  the  leafless  trees  of  the  forest  !  His  words 
filled  my  heart  with  pity  and  many  a  silent  tear  dimmed  my  eyes 
as  I  sat  and  watched  him. 


* 
*  * 


At  six  years  of  age  he  had  lost  that  dearest  of  friends,  his 
mother  ;  and  his  father,  a  man  professing  no  religion,  had  married 
again,  this  time  a  poor  washer-woman  who  in  her  better  days  had 
been  a  fervent  Catholic,  but  who  for  years  had  had  but  one 
thought  :  how  to  earn  sufficient  to  meet  her  daily  wants.  For 
several  months  after  this  marriage  everything  had  gone  on  well 
enough.  Then  came  a  change  :  the  father  was  stricken  down 
with  paralysis.  Everything  was  sold,  even  the  clothes  of  the  sick 
man,  to  pay  the  doctor,  to  settle  the  bills  for  medicine,  and  lastly 
to  meet  the  funeral  expenses. 

The  only  link  that  bound  Jacques  to  his  new  mother  was 
broken.  Would  they  drift  apart?....  No,  for  charity,  the  in- 
separable companion  of  honest  poverty,  inspired  in  the  heart  of 
the  wretched  woman  the  resolution  to  be  a  mother  indeed  to  the 
helpless  orphan.  She  would  never  leave  him.  They  would  share 
together  the  bread  of  misery— even    this  very   often   they   did    not 

have. 

How  often,  shivering  and  naked,  alone  in  the  wretched  hovel 
where  he  awaited  the  return  of  his  new  mother,  Jacques  cried  with 
despair  aud  hunger.  During  these  long  hours  of  waiting  two 
loved  sounds,  however,  had  made  their  way  to  his  heavy  heart 
and  called  him  for  a  few  moments   from   his  sad  thoughts.     One 


LADY  MINTO. 
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was  the  sweet  music  of  the  chimes  of  St.  Peter's*  that  send  forth 
their  silvery  tones  and  drown,  as  it  were,  the  busy  thoroughfares 
in  a  sea  of  harmony  ;  the  other  was  the  jubilant  shouts  of  the 
happy  urchins  that  three  times  a  day  joyously  rush  into  the  Visita- 
tion Street  school. 

How  he  longed  to  see  those  faithful  chimes  !  How  he  hun- 
gered to  join  that  gay  throng  of  careless  children  !  But  how 
could  he  appear  on  the  street?  How  could  he  show  himself  among 
other  children  ?   He  was  scarcely  clothed. 


* 


One  night  the  poor  step-mother  returned  later  thart  usual  and, 
wearied  out,  she  threw  herself  supperless  on  her  bundle  of  straw. 
Jacques  saw  her,  and  that  sight,  sudden  as  a  flash,  filled  him  with 
determination.     "  It  is  my    turn,"  he    said;    "I    shall    go    out    to 

work." 

The  following  morning  at  day-break,  dressed  in  his  rags,  bare- 
footed, and  with  his  father's  cap  falling  down  over  his  eyes  and 
ears,  he  made  his  appearance  on  Wolte  street.  To  his  great  sur- 
prise no  one  seemed  to  notice  him.  He  became  bolder  and  bolder, 
and  as  everybody  was  hurrying  in  the  same  direction,  as  though 
bent  upon  the  same  errand,  he  fell  in  with  the  surge  of  people  and 
soon  found  himself  at  the  main  entrance  to  St.  Peter's.  It  was 
All  Souls'  Day  and  the  great  bell  sent  forth  on  the  crisp  morning 
air  the  news  that  divine  service  was  about  to  begin. 

Poor  Jacques,  dumb  with  amazement,  did  not  dare  to  enter 
the  imposing  edifice  which  seemed  to  swallow  the  stream  of 
people  pouring  into  its  portals,  and  shortly  he  was  left  alone  with 
five  or  six  street-arabs,  less  miserable  even  than  himself,  who 
were  distributing  circulars  and  selling  morning  papers.  One  of 
these  (kind  little  heart)  seeing  Jacques'  poor  naked  feet  blue  with 
cold,  threw  him  a  penny  and  then  scampered  off  with  his  com- 
panions in  search  of  new  clients. 


* 
*     * 


How   came  it   about  that  Jacques  himself  became  a  newsboy 
and  sold  the  Star   and  La  P? esse  ?    Why    did  he   quit  this   for  the 
work   of  gathering   coals    dropped    from   the  carts   as  they  passed 
The  Church  in  charge  of  the  Oblates  in  Montreal. 
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along-  the  streets?  These  are  secrets   that  Jacques  did  not    reveal, 
but  what   he  did   say,    and   freely,  is   that   after  several  months  of 
wandering-  through  the  streets  of  the  city,   when  he   rolled    himself 
up  in  his  torn  and   ragged   coverings  on    the  night  of  the  24th    of 
December,  18— ,  he  was   sure  he   had  profited   nothing-  despite  all 
his  trouble   and  pains.      He    was   mistaken   however  ;  it  was    im- 
possible  for  this    child  to    have  thus    paraded    though    all    uncon- 
sciously,   his    misery    in    the    streets,    without    exciting    pity    and 
drawing-  the  attention    of   the  g-enerous-hearted  members    of   the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de   Paul  ;  and  so,  on  Christmas  Eve  Jacques 
had  scarcely  forg-otten  his   woes  in   a  profound   sleep  when  one  of 
those  brave  old  citizens  that   are  the   pride    of  our   country,  slowly 
made  his  way  up   the  rickety   stairs  which  led  to  Jacques'  garret, 
carrying  on  his  shoulder  a  larg-e    bundle  which  he  deposed   on  the 
floor  near  the  bed    of  the  little  sleeper.      What    was  in  this    mys- 
terious bundle  ?  Was  the  g-ood    old  man  playing-  Santa  Claus  and 
bringing  Jacques  a  trumpet,  a  :ack  in-the-box,  a    magic  lantern  or 
some  other  of  the  marvellous  products  of  wonderland  which   make 
of   Christmas  Eve  the  eve  of  eves  for  children  ?  No,    he  had  been 
wise   in  his   choice  and   brought  what  would    be   at  once   pleasing 
and    useful— a    complete    suit    of  clothes    of   warm    and    durable 
material.      It  was  just  such  an   outfit  as  would  protect  against  the 
attacks  of  the  bitter  Canadian  winter.      And  such  a  pair  of  boots  ! 
No  cold  could  pierce  them. 


■* 
*  * 


Suddenly  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Jacques  awoke  and  sat 
bolt  upright  in  bed....  Is  it  a  dream?....  He  thinks  he  hears 
sweet  strains  such  as  he  had  never  heard  before.  Then  suddenly 
he  remembers  the  sound  :  it  is  the  music  of  the  chimes  borne  to 
him  by  the  North  wind.  Again  another  sound  strikes  his  ear, 
this  time  the  clamorous  voices  of  the  school-children  rejoicing  in 
the  birth  of  the  Infant  of  Bethlehem.      They   seem  to  say  :  Arise, 

Jacques  ! those  warm  clothes  are  yours  ! It   is   Christmas 

Eve  !  See  the  myriads  of  lights  shining  through  your  window  like 
stars  ?.  .  .  .  See  the  throngs  that  hurry  over  the  glistening  snow  ! 
....  Come  with  us!....  The  chimes  are  carolling  forth  their 
invitation  to  everyone  to  come  to  Midnight  Mass  !  Come  !  Come  ! 
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Ten  minutes  later  Jacques  was  in  the  street,  and  soon  for  the 
first  time  he  assisted  at  the  divine  sacrifice  from  a  hiding  place 
behind  the  great  organ. 

He  was  overcome  by  the  sight.  The  twinkling  lights  of  the 
altar,  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  the  smell  of  sweet  incense,  the 
harmonious  music  of  the  choir,  all  made  his  heart  flutter  with  a 
delight  he  had  hitherto  never  known.  Tears  of  happiness  coursed 
down  his  careworn  little  cheeks,  as  from  organ  and  choir  burst 
forth  the  sublime  strains  of  the  Minuit  Chretien  : 

Minuit  Chretien,  c'est  l'heure  solennelle 
Ou  1' Homme  Dieu  descendit  jusqu  a  nous, 
Pour  effacer  la  tache  originelle, 
Et  de  son  Pere  apaiser  le  courroux. 
Le  monde  entier  tressaille  d'esperance, 
En  cette  nuit  qui  lui  donne  un  Sauveur. 
Peuple,  a  genoux  !  Attends  ta  dehvrance  ! 
Noel  !  Noel  !  Voici  le  Redempteur  ! 

He  understood  not  the  words— the  music  made  them  indistinct, 
and  his  ear  was  not  practised  ;  but  the  solemn  grandeur  ot  the 
melody  was  like  an  echo  from  heaven  and  sank  into  the  innermost 
depths  of  his  soul.  The  Mass  at  Dawn  passed  like  a  soothing 
zephyr  over  his  sad  heart.  It  was  like  the  soft  music  of  an  aeolian 
harp  lulling  him  into  a  peaceful  sense  of  security  ;  it  filled  the 
weary  waif  with  fresh  hope  for  the  future. 

And  when  on  a  sudden  the  priest  disappeared  followed  by  his 
numerous    cortege    robed  in   white    surplices,    Jacques    saw    with 
sorrow  the  throng  below   begin  to  surge,  then,  slowly  separating, 
move  away  while  a  mysterious  hand  extinguished  the  candleson  the 
altar.    One  by  one  the  lights  disappeared  and  the  sanctuary  by  con- 
trast seemed  darker   than   the  rest  of  the  holy  edifice.     Yet  not  all 
the  lights  were  extinguished,  one  part  near  the  railing  was  spared  ; 
it  was  here  the  lights   were  the  prettiest.      Angel  hands  seemed  to 
have  prepared  this  spot,    it  was  so  beautiful.      Everybody  in  going 
out  passed  by  it  and  knelt  a  moment  in  contemplation   betore   the 
figure  of  a  little  child  with  arms  out-stretched  as  though  asking  to 
be  taken  to  each  one's  heart.     It  was  a  representation  of  the  scene 
in   Bethlehem's   stable  nearly    nineteen   hundred   years   ago   when 
when  the  Saviour  of  the  world  first  appeared  on  this  earth.     Little 
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children,  lifted  on  high  by  their  parents,  raised  their  hands  with 
joy,  and  throughout  the  church  could  be  heard  a  suppressed  mur- 
mur of  surprise  and  admiration. 


* 
*  * 


Jacques  from  his  hiding-place   could  see  what   was  going   on 
but  did  not  understand  it.      Unable    to    resist    the    temptation    he 
rushed    down    the    stairs   and,    mingling  with    the    crowd,    finally 
reached  the  place  that   seemed  to  excite  such  feelings  of  reverence 
and  gladness.   Arrived  there,  he  knelt  also  and  saw  the  sweet  little 
waxen  figure  resting  on  its  pallet  of  straw.     What  passed  between 
Jesus  and  the  poor  orphan  ?     Did  Jacques  understand  by  intuition 
the  mystery  of  the  Child   on    the    straw  ?     Did    the    Angel    of   the 
unfortunate  inspire  a  prayer  in  the   heart   of   this   lone   child    who 
knew  not  even  of  the  existence  of  God  ?     Did   the  sudden    abund- 
ance of  joy  after  so  many  trials    and   pains    cause    to    spring   forth 
from  the  soul  of  Jacques  one  of  those  transports  of  gratitude  that 
piercing  the  skies  like  a  flash  of  lightning,  touch  the  infinite  mercy 
of  God?....    No  one  knows. 

But  the  following  day  Jacques,  the  little  orphan,  conducted  by 
one  of  those  school  children  whose  lot,  in  his  sorrow,  he  had  so 
often  envied,  came  and  asked  to  be  taught  all  about  the  little 
Child  he  had  seen.  Six  months  later  when  he  had  learned  his 
catechism,  he  was  baptized.  In  the  humble  chapel  of  the  maiirise 
St.  Pierre  the  sweet  voices  of  the  school  children  resounded  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  Most  High,  while  from  the  steeple  the  creat 
bell  announced  to  the  city  that  the  world  had  one  less  among  its 
unfortunates  and  the  Church  one  more  among  its  children 


Whit  happened  Jacques  afterwards?  I  shall  tell  you  :  he  was 
sent  to  school  and,  being:  remarkably  intelligent,  soon  acquired 
a  thorough  business  education,  on  the  completion  of  which  he  was 
given  a  pos.tion  in  one  of  the  large  stores  that  are  the  ornament 
and  pride  of  our  great  Canadian  metropolis.  Though  his  occupa- 
t.on  was  humble  in  the  beginning,  his  industry  and  honesty  soon 
attracted  his  employer's  attention,  and  he  gradually  rose  to  occupy 
a  position  of  trust.  He  now  maintains  in  comfort  the  unknown 
heroine  who  had  stood  him   in  stead  of  a  mother.     They  now  live 
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together  in  a    pleasant  little  cottage    at  the  foot  of  the    beautiful 
mountain  which  gave  its  name  to  the  splendid  city  it  overlooks. 

Jacques  is  a  model  catholic  and  daily  hears  the  great  organ 
of  St.  Peter's.  It  thrills  him  with  delight  ;  but  no  sound  is  so  sweet 
to  him  as  the  laughter  of  school-children  and  the  joyous  sound  of 
the  chimes  as  they  fill  the  air  with  their  harmony.  And  there  is  once 
in  the  year  when  the  bells  appear  to  have  a  special  charm  for  him, 
when  they  seem  to  speak  directly  to  his  heart,  and  that  is  when 
they  peal  forth  on  the  frosty  air  of  Christmas  Eve  their  glad  in- 
vitation to  the  faithful  to  come  to  Midnight  Mass. 

A.  J.  Guertin,  O.M.I.   '88. 
Montreal,  'Xmas  1898. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  L.  E.  O.  Payment  '99. 


CHRISTMAS  CHIMES. 

"  Let  it  swinging — set  it  ringing — 

Loosen  every  pent-up  chime  ! 
Let  it  heaving — set  it  pealing— 

For  the  Merry  Christmas  time  ! 
From  a  thousand  grey  old  turrets, 

From  a  thousand  white-robed  choirs, 
Let  it  peal — the  grand  old  anthem 

Which  the  Christmas  time  inspires  ; 
Send  it,  loud  with  hope  and  love, 

Ringing  up  to  God  above." 


i8o 
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WHO  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  TEACH? 


DUCATION  is  undoubtedly  the  main-spring-  of  our 
political  and  social  machine  called  life.  It  is  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  problem  of  the  world's  onward  march  to 
the  goal  of  prosperity.  It  is  the  golden  key  that 
opens  the  casket  wherein  Nature's  treasures  are  kept.  Master 
minds  of  the  past  have  labored  to  distribute  in  just  proportions 
the  God-sent  manna  of  knowledge  ;  the  present  age  gives  us  men, 
none  the  less  conspicuous,  who  are  fighting  a  good  fight  tor  the 
same  cause.  Learning,  to-day,  has  become  the  daily  fare  of  the 
million,  and  in  consequence  of  this,  teaching  is  made  the  life-calling 
of  thousands  of  men  and  women.  But  in  the  midst  of  a  well-nigh 
innumerable  multitude  of  masters  and  disciples  that  elbow  one- 
another  at  every  step,  have  we  ever  asked  ourselves  :  Who  have 
the  right  to  teach  ?  To  the  answering  of  the  above  question,  the 
present  essay  is  unpretentiously  devoted.  1  shall  neither  propound 
new  doctrines  nor  thrusts  to  the  front  idealistic  theories,  but  I  will 
simply  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  men  far  more  trustworthy  than  I. 
Teaching,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  the  act  of 
communicating  to  others  the  knowledge  of  a  thing  or  of  a  fact 
which  they  thus  far  ignored.  Hence,  in  *this  large  sense,  every 
man  that  is  in  social  commerce  with  his  fellow-men,  is  constantly 
engaged  in  teaching.  From  a  purely  natural  view-point,  all  men 
have  the  physical  faculty  to  impart  to  others  anything  knowable. 
But  that  such  faculty  may  be  called  a  right,  that  is  to  say,  a  moral 
power,  it  must  necessarily  be  brought  to  bear  upon  a  lawful  object. 
Hence,  no  man  has  the  right  to  lie,  to  distort  facts,  to  teach  im- 
morality or  anything  else  not  in  keeping  with  the  welfare  of 
society.  Therefore  if  "by  the  right  to  teach  we  understand,  the 
right  to  make  known  that  which  is  lawful  and  harmless,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  such  a    right   belongs   to    all   persons   either   physical  or 

moral to    every    individual    and    to     all    societies    legitimately 

organized,  such  as  the  Church  and  the  State.  But  this  is  not 
teaching  as  it  is  generally  understood.  Taken,  therefore  in  a 
restrictive    sense  it    is  a    methodical  and    constant  communication 
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relating-  to  religion,  literature  sciences  and  arts  ;  or  in  other  words 
it  is  the  instruction  and  education  of  childhood  and  youth.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remark  here,  that  in  the  latter  as  well  as  in 
the  former  case,  the  knowledge  imparted  must  keep  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  things  truthful,  wholesome,  and  lawful. 
With  our  last  definition,  then,  in  mind,  let  us  ask  ourselves  once 
more  :  Who  have  the  right  to  teach  ?  In  answer,  we  must  agree 
with  the  law,  both  written  and  unwritten,  and  also  with  the  com- 
mon assent  of  men,  and  grant  that  right  to  all  individuals  and  to 
all  societies,  sufficiently  learned  to  be  capable  of  exercising  it.  We 
shall  therefore  consider  the  right  of  teaching  in  individuals,  in 
parents,  in  the  State  and  in  the  Church. 

That  the  Church  has  the  right  to  teach  is  undeniable  from  the 
fact  that  Our  Divine  Lord  formally  commanded  His  Apostles, 
"  Teach  ye  all  nations."  The  Church,  moreover,  as  the  true  and 
only  representative  of  the  God  made  Man  upon  earth,  is  essentially 
a  teaching  body  ;  for  to  Her  alone  was  intrusted  the  authority  and 
the  sublime  task  of  spreading  the  good  tidings  of  truths  eternal  ; 
to  Her  alone  did  Christ  Jesus  confide  the  interpretation  of  His 
sacred  doctrines.  The  words  "  euntes  ergo  docete  om?ies  gentes'' 
were  spoken  neither  to  fathers  of  families  nor  to  rulers  of  nations 
but  to  the  humble  Twelve  and  to  their  lawful  successors.  Hers  is 
that  right  and  no  earthly  power  can  share  it.  "  How  can 
he  teach  unless  he  be  sent?"  demands  the  Apostle.  The 
Church's  right  is,  we  may  say,  absolute  in  that  respect. 
It  cannot  be  limited  by  any  civic  or  domestic  authority.  From 
the  very  fact  that  She,  alone,  has  the  right  to  teach  revealed 
truths,  and  from  the  fact  that  all  men  are  obliged  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  doctrines  divine,  it  is  quite  manifest  that 
She  must  play  an  effective  part  in  the  teaching  of  mankind. 
Very  incomplete  and  imperfect  indeed  would  Her  work 
be,  did  She  not  impart  with  zeal  and  charity  that  religious  instruc- 
tion which  falls  solely  to  Her  lot.  The  Church,  having  directly 
received  from  God  the  sacred  deposit  of  His  revelation,  which  She 
must  make  known  to  all  men  by  teaching,  possesses  by  the  very 
fact,  indirectly  at  least,  the  right  to  teach  science  and  literature, 
in  as  far  as  they  are  necessary  and  useful  to  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  Christian  truths  and  doctrines  ;  in  as  much  as  they  may 
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heighten  the  glory  of  Christ   upon    earth    and    foster   the   spiritual 
interests  of  society  in  general   and  of  Her    members   in  particular. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  Her  right  to  teach  the  sciences  and  literature 
is  an  exclusive  one  ;  but  I  affirm  that  Her  primary  right  and   duty 
to   spread   the   sacred    doctrines    of  Her   God-founder   necessarily 
implies  the  faculty  and  right  of  imparting  any    branch    of  learning 
that  may  aid  in  the  study  or  in  the  inculcation  of  that  divine  teach- 
ing.     In  truth,  could  the  Uncreated  Wisdom    say  to  His  Church  : 
4 'Behold  thy  destined  end  and  way— save  ye  all  souls  created  in  my 
image"  ;  and  at  the  same  time  deny    Her  the    means  to  reach  that 
end  ?  Assuredly  not  ;    no  more  than  could  a  master  bid  his   pupils 
write,  if  at  the  same  time,  he  refused  them  the  necessary  material. 
But  are  not  science    and    literature   lawful   means  ?   Do   they 
not  speak  of  God  ?   Do  they  not  waft  us  to  spheres  far   beyond  the 
material  heavens  over  head  ?  Are  they  not  conducive  to  great  and 
ennobling    actions  ?       Are    they    not    of    God  ?     Were    they     not 
intended    by    Him    to     be    the    handmaids    of  Faith?      "If   they 
(the    sciences)     are     not      of     God,"    says     the     Angel    of    the 
Schools,  "let  us  then  divest  ourselves  of  our  nobler  faculties    and 
admit  the    existence  of  two  mighty   creative    powers — one  of  evil 
and    the    other  of   good  ;    of   two  sciences    battling    together  for 
supremacy— that  of  God  and  that  of  the  world."      Let  us   see  now 
if  science  and    literature  can  be    useful   means    to    attain  the    end 
which  the  Church  has  in  view.      Geology,  Botany  and    Astronomy 
are   certainly  leading  in  the  vanguard    of  scientific    pursuits  ;  yet 
have  they  not  enshrined  Holy    Writ,  the  text  book  out  of   which 
the  Church  teaches  the   principles,    tenets  and    conclusions' of   life 
eternal,     in     a    halo    of    unextinguishable    light.      Geology    steps 
to     the      front     and      corroborates    the     facts     of    the     Book     of 
Genesis — facts  which    sacrilegious    hands    have    tried    to  destroy 
in     vain     by    making     them      the     butt     of   their    poison-steeped 
arrows  and   the    object  of  their    venom-laden   ridicule.      A  faithful 
handmaid    and    a  useful   means    is    Geology   to    the     teaching    of 
things  that  are  of  God.      Does   Botany  do  less?    "  The  golden  ear 
of  corn  in  the    field,  the   lowly  blade   of  grass  in  the  meadow,  the 
humble     violet     wasting     its      sweetness      in     the      lonely    grove 
and     the    expanding    leaves     of    the    giant     oak    speak     to    me 
of  God,"    says   the  great    Pascal,    "in     a    more   forcible    manner 
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than  a    score    of    philosophical     volumes."        Astronomy? 

Why,  behind  the   wonders  of  the  heavenly  world  is   seen  the  hand 

of  a  governing- power  still  more  wonderful God's.      That  much, 

methinks,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  science  can  be  and  is  a  power- 
ful means  to  teach  God's  truths.  As  for  literature,  needless  to  say 
that  it,  also,  can  be  a  means,  not  as  powerful  as  science,  but  none- 
theless effective,  in  as  much  as  it  robes  the  rude  phraseology  of 
science  in  silken  gowns.  We  can  therefore  draw  this  conclusion  : 
The  Church  has  the  right  to  use  all  the  lawful  means  which  may 
help  her  in  the  grand  and  noble  task  of  teaching  Evangelical 
Truths.  Nay  more,  if  she  has  the  right  to  the  means,  it  must  needs 
be  that  she  can  repel  every  unjust  aggressor  who  may,  directly  or 
indirecly,  forbid  and  prevent  Her,  either  by  unfair  legislation  or 
by  force,  the  free  use  and  the  calm  possession  of  them.  But  some 
may  ask  :  Very  well,  give  the  Church  the  full  right  to  teach, 
together  with  all  the  means  available  and  will  she  be  able  to  give 
us  men  capable  of  imparting  the  knowledge  of  religion,  science 
and  literature  ?  The  Church  fecundated  by  Divine  Providence  will 
always  bring  forth  men  able  to  teach  the  physical  sciences  and 
literature  together  with  theology.  From  Alcuin  to  Saint  Thomas ; 
from  the  Angelic  Doctor  to  the  famous  Secchi,  we  can  see  an  un- 
broken chain  of  geniuses  that  have  not  as  yet  found  their  superiors 
among  secular  teachers.  Hence  the  right  and  capability  of  the 
Church  to  create  universities,  to  found  colleges  and  schools  of  all 
kinds,  wherein  professors  of  unquestionable  merit  and  capacity, 
may  impart,  not  only  the  sacred  sciences  but  also,  all  those  that 
may  serve  man  to  attain  his  final  end — everlasling  beatitude.  The 
dearest  interests  of  the  Church,  in  giving  a  sound  and  genuine 
scientific  and  literary  training  to  Her  Children  are  at  stake;  for 
she  must  make  of  them  true  and  faithful  Christians.  She  must 
watch  with  motherly  fondness  over  the  eternal  destinies  of  their 
immortal  souls. 

History,  moreover,  that  "herald  of  the  distant  Past,"  is  ever 
ready  to  tell  us  that  during  several  centuries,  the  Church,  elicited 
from  all  impartial  minds  plaudits  for  the  way  in  which  She  taught 
in  Her  schools.  Though  Science  and  Literature  may  have  in  view 
an  object  independent  of  religion,  though  they  may  lay  down 
rules    and    establish   principles    and    reach    conclusions    that    are 
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neither  Christian  nor  anti-Christian,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the 
teaching-  of  science  or  ot  literature  must  be  Christian  ;  and  such  it 
will  be  if  Christian  dogma  and  morals  are  respected.  It  will  not 
be  amiss  to  remark  here,  that  while  organizing  and  founding 
schools  of  divers  kinds  of  HeJ  own  choice,  the  Church  never  denied 
to  any  one  the  privilege  of  doing  the  same.  Never  did  she 
forbid  the  laity  as  such,  the  faculty  of  teaching.  In  fact,  are  not 
Christian  laymen  children  of  a  same  family?  Can  thev  not  have 
the  same  aptitudes  ?  Are  they  not  able  to  give  the  same  required 
guarantees  ?  Besides  the  general  right  to  teach  profane  sciences 
and  polite  letters,  to  control  and  establish  schools  wherein  the 
same  knowledge  receives  the  full  scope  of  Her  attention  and  direc- 
tion the  Church  has  moreover  the  exclusive  right  to  open  Semina- 
ries where  young  men  who  aspire  to  the  dignity  of  the  priesthood 
may  receive  the  training  which  that  sublime  state  requires. 

J  et  us  therefore  draw  our  conclusion  which  will  be  evident 
to  many,  and  certain  to  all  unbiased  minds  :  The  Church  has,  and 
justly  possesses  the  natural  right  to  impart  by  teaching,  the 
knowledge  of  any  truth,  be  it  godly  or  worldly,  scientific  or 
literary,  simple  or  sublime,  temporal  or  eternal  ;  and  Hers  is  this 
right,  even  if  we  consider  the  Church  as  a  purely  human  society. 
Legistlators  and  civil  rulers  must  in  this  respect,  protect  her  and 
lend  her  kindly  aid. 

{To  be  continued) 

R.   B. 
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IMMACULATA. 


HE  Seraphim  in  purest  fire 

Of  love  in  the  far  empyrean, 
Looked  in  amaze  to  circles  higher, 

Whence  came  in  light  their  radiant  queen. 

Fair  cherubs  clustered  round  the  throne, 
Heaven's  children,  in  bright  mazes  blent  ; 

She  smiled  amid  their  dazzling  zone 
More  lovely  and  more  innocent. 

The  raptured  angels'  harps  were  strung 

To  ecstasies  of  harmony  ; 
But  hushed  them  as  she  passed  among, 

For  music  most  divine  was  She. 

Man  looked  thro'  storm  and  cloud  distraught, 

Beholding  ruin  everywhere  : 
A  Dove  the  branch  of  promise  brought, 

And  earth,  redeemed,  again  grew  fair. 

E.  C.  M.  T. 
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HOW  WE  WON  THE  CUP. 

OME  years  ago  the  Quebec  Rug-by  Union  in  order  to 
encouage  the  game  of  football,  offered  a  beautiful 
trophy  for  competition  among-  the  clubs  contending 
for  the  championship  of  Quebec.  The  winners  of  the  annual 
series  were  entitled  to  hold  the  cup  as  long  as  they  remained  un- 
defeated. It  was  further  stipulated  that  the  team  winning-  the 
Championship  for  three  consecutive  year^  should  thereby  enter 
into  perpetual  possession  of  the  trophy.  In  the  fall  of  '96,  Ottawa 
College  entered  the  lists  determined  to  secure  the  prize  for  good 
and  for  all.  Three  foot  ball  seasons  have  now  elapsed  and  I  am 
proud  to  say,  the  Ottawa  College  team  has  accomplished  its  object 
and  this  magnificent  cup  is  ours.  , 

I  will  endeavour  to  tell  from  experience  how  this  was  done. 
To  appreciate  the  work  done  by  Ottawa  College  during  the  past 
three  years  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  at  the  begining  of 
each  season  we  are  handicaped  by  being  compelled  to  play  a  great 
many  new  men.  We  are  also  obliged  to  cope  with  large  athletic 
associations  like  M.A.A.A.  of  Montreal  and  O.A.A.C.  of  Ottawa, 
while  we  have  but  a  limited  number  of  two  or  three  hundred 
students  to  draw  on.  Having  taken  these  difficulties  into  considera- 
tion, let  us  glance  over   our   record. 

The  long  series  of  victories  which  has  made  us  the  proud 
possessors  of  this  beautiful  cup,  began  on  the  College  grounds  on 
October  10th,  1896.  The  referee's  whistle  sounded  at  three  o'clock 
sharp  and  we  stepped  on  the  field  to  face  the  famous  Ottawa  City 
team.  A  large  crowd  was  in  attendance.  Although  we  were  confident 
of  winning,  yet  public  opinion  favored  the  City  team.  This  was  only 
to  be  expected  for  we  are  never  backed  to  win  at  the  beginning  of 
a  season.  People  change  their  opinions,  though,  sometimes  and 
in  this  particular  case  they  were  obliged  to  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not  because  after  one  of  the  hardest  games  ever  played  on  a 
Canadian  football  field,  when  the  whistle  sounded  for  the  last  time 
the  score  stood  College  13,  Ottawa  City,  6. 
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Our  next  game  was  against  our  old  rivals  the  Montreal  City 
team.  In  these  opponents  we  knew  we  had  to  deal  with  foemen 
worthy  ot  our  prowess  and  we  prepared  for  them  immediately. 
We  were  sure  that  this  game  would  be  football  and  not  a  tree  fight. 
The  Montrealers  have  always  proved  themselves  to  be  essentially 
football  players  and  gentlemen.  The  game  on  October  17  on 
the  M.  A.  A.  A.  grounds  in  Montreal  was  just  what  we  had 
expected.  The  contest  that  ended  that  day  with  a  score  of  18 
to  6  in  favor  of  Ottawa  College  was  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
grandest  ever  witnessed  in  the  metropolitan  city.  The  Montreal 
men,  like  true  sports,  admitted  that  they  were  beaten  by  a 
better  team.  But  the  Quebec  Championship  was  not  yet  won  ; 
for  perhaps  the  hardest  struggle  of  the  season  was  the  one 
with  McGill  on  the  following  Saturday.  The  McGill  students 
came  up -with  a  strong  aggregation  and  fully  confident  of  winning. 
This  game,  like  the  one  a  week  previous  was  clean,  fast  and  very 
closely  contested.  The  first  half  ended  with  a  score  of  1 1  to  1  for 
the  Ottawa  College  men,  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of 
the  wind.  It  was  then  thought  McGill  would  have  the  game 
easily  when  playing  with  the  wind.  But  such  was  far  from  being 
the  case,  for  one  boys  started  with  their  famous  mass  plays  and 
succeeded  in  holding  their  opponents  down  to  the  small  score  of 
two  points.  At  the  end  of  the  game  the  score  stood  McGill  2, 
Ottawa  College  13,  and  another  victory  was  ours.  This  match 
practically  settled  the  Championship  of  Quebec.  Only  one  game 
game  remained  to  be  played  against  Biitannia  and  it  was  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  this  club  would  go  down  before  us  easily. 
Two  weeks  later  this  game  was  played  on  M.  A.  A.  A.  grounds 
and  ended  with  a  score  of  37  to  nil.  "Hurrah,  Hurrah,  We  Are 
Champions  Again"  was  the  joyous  song  of  the  'Varsity  students 
that  night.  In  the  history  of  this  famous  cup  we  inscribed  the 
single  word  one.  Now  for  our  second  year's  experience  and,  by 
the  way,  it  is  a  memorable  one  from  the  fact  that  we  met  with 
severe  reverses  in  the  beginning. 

The  Quebec  Union  during  the  season  of  '97,  comprised 
four  clubs,  the  Britannias  having  dropped  into  intermediate  ranks. 
Home  and  home  matches  were  to  be  played  and  the  majority  of 
points  in  the  two  games  to  determine  the  winner  of  the  tie.  On 
October  9th,  our  boys    travelled  to   Montreal    expecting  to   defeat 
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McGill  on  their  own  grounds.  We  were  sadly  disappointed  how- 
ever, for  we  were  beaten  by  a  score  of  22  to  8.  This  defeat  was 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  we  were  obliged  to  play  eight 
new  men  who  had  absolutely  no  experience  in  senior  ranks. 
It  taught  us  a  good  lesson  however  and  we  felt  confident  that 
with  a  few  changes  we  would  be  still  in  the  race.  The  next  game 
was  against  the  Ottawa  City  team  and  we  recognized  the  fact 
that  it  was  going  to  be  a  hot  one,  consequently  we  prepared  for 
it.  Owing  to  a  slight  mistake  they  succeeded  in  outscoring  us  by 
one  point.  We  played  in  the  hardest  kind  of  luck  all  through  and 
this  accounts  partly  for  our  defeat.  On  October  23rd,  our  club  met 
the  Montrealers  on  College  Grounds  and  gave  them  the  worst 
defeat  to  be  found  recorded  in  then  history.  When  time  was  up  the 
score  stood  35  to  6  in  our  favor  and  everybody  has  been  wondering 
ever  since  how  it  was  done.  Then  came  McGill  for  the  return 
match  with  a  majority  of  14  points  already  against  us.  Though  we 
were  confident  of  winning  the  game,  it  was  a  question  whether 
we  could  balance  the  14  points  of  lead.  We  made  a  good  attempt 
any  way  and  it  was  the  referee's  whistle  that  prevented  us. 
When  it  sounded  to  cease  playing  the  score  was  19  to  10  thus 
leaving  us  with  a  majority  of  only  9  points.  We  had  failed  by  5 
points.  Even  then  we  felt  sure  that  we  were  still  in  the  struggle 
for  championship  honors. 

Now  came  the  famous  game  on  the  Metropolitan  grounds  in 
this  city.  This  struggle  will  long  be  remembered  for  more  reasons 
than  one.  It  was,  without  exception,  the  roughest  on  record  and  it 
finished  in  a  fizzle  when  the  score  stood  8  to  8.  The  brutality  dis- 
played on  that  occasion  could  not  go  unnoticed  and  a  complaint  was 
lodged  with  the  officials  of  the  Quebec  Union  against  four  Ottawa 
City  players  with  the  result  that  the  Ottawas,  at  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Union,  were  unanimously  suspended  from  the  league.  A  new 
schedule  was  drawn  up  to  finish  season  and  decide  Quebec  cham- 
pionship. It  was  decided  that  College  should  go  to  Montreal  on  Nov. 
13th  and  the  winners  of  that  game  were  to  play  McGill  on  the  fol- 
lowing Saturday.  This  game  with  Montreal  is  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  until  withen  15  minutes  of  the  close  the  score  was  13 
to  1  in  favor  ot  Montreal.  This  looked  discouraging  but  we 
pulled  ourselves  to  gether  and  made  the   effort   ot   our   lives    with 
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the  result  that  when  game  ended,  we  had  the  long-  end  by  the 
small  margin  of  one  point.  This  meant  that  we  were  in  for  the 
final  game  with  McGill  on  College  grounds  on  the  following  Satur- 
day and  that  immediate  preparations  were  the  order  of  the  day. 

November  20th.  1897,  was  anything  but  a  pleasant  day  to 
play  football,  for  the  ground  was  frozen  hard.  Besides,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  a  high  wind  was  blowing  directly  down  the 
field.  The  wind  was  a  great  advantage,  and  College  was  lucky 
enough  to  secure  it  for  the  first  half.  We  only  netted  11  points 
however,  and  our  supporters  became  very  anxious  about  the 
result.  Early  in  the  second  half  all  anxiety  wasted  away.  Our 
boys  played  a  defence  game  such  as  they  never  played  before, 
and  our  opponents  failed  to  score.  This  time,  in  the  history  of 
cup,  we  marked  the  word  two. 

All  that  remains  is  the  present  season's  work  and  that  is  too 
fresh  in  the  minds  of  our  readers  to  need  any  lengthy  account. 
However,  there  may  be  a  few  things  in  connection  with  it  that  are 
not  universally  known.  At  the  beginning  of  the  season  things 
looked  blue.  We  had  played  two  years  for  the  cup  and  at  the 
beginning  of  our  third  year  we  had  a  score  of  47  to  o  against  us. 
What  were  we  going  to  do  ?  The  answer  came,  Persevere.  We 
did  persevere  and  were  rewarded  by  our  victory  over  the  Granites 
two  weeks  afterwards  by  the  creditable  score  of  15  to  5.  We 
then  journeyed  to  Kingston.  We  were  defeated  but  not  dis- 
couraged for  we  were  aware  that  if  we  could  defeat  Montreal,  we 
were  still  in  the  race.  On  November  5th,  we  defeated  Montreal 
on  College  grounds  by  a  score  of  3  to  2.  This  was  the  closest  and 
most  exciting  struggle  of  the  season.  The  three  teams — Montreal, 
Granites,  College — were  now  tied.  Again  it  was  decided  that 
College  should  play  Montreal  in  Montreal  and  winners  play  Gra- 
nites on  winners'  grounds.  Now  comes  the  surprise  of  the 
season.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  in  the  minds  of  all,  even  of 
our  supporters,  that  we  would  be  easily  defeated  in  Montreal.  A 
score  of  23  to  2  in  our  favor,  has  ever  since  been  classed  among 
the  mysteries.  Now  for  the  Granites  and  the  champion- 
ship and  cup  will  be  ours.  Of  course  everybody  knows  this 
game  was  never  played.  And  for  the  reason,  I  have  only  to  refer 
our  readers  to  the  admissions  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  manager  of  the 
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Granites,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Union  in  Montreal. 
Mr.  Webster  distinctly  admitted  that  the  fault  lay  altogether  with 
the  Granites  themselves.  At  that  same  meeting  the  Quebec 
Championship  was  honorably  handed  over  to  Ottawa  College. 

And  thus  in  a  hard,  three-years'  campaign,  the  Ottawa 
College  footballers  have  proved  themselves  men  of  energy,  men  of 
perseverance — men  with  the  will  to  do  and  the  ability  to  succeed. 
And  thus,  too,  after  three-years'  successive  triumphs  our  footballers 
have  secured  a  perpetual  title  to  the  trophy  that  now  graces  our 
club'room  and  that  will  there  remain  as  a  permanent  monument  to 
the  prowess  of  the  gallant  boys  that  brought  honor  and  glory  to 
the  Garnet  and  Grey  in  the  memorable  years,  '96,  '97  and  '98. 

Tom  Clancy,   '98. 
Capt.   Ottawa  College  F.  B.  C. 


WHEN  WINTER  COMES. 

When  winter  comes  with  holly  crowned, 
And  ivy  in  his  hoar  locks  bound, 

A  mistletoe  his  royal  mace 

And  dimples  in  his  jolly  face, 
The  earth  moves  in  a  quicker  round. 
How  light  he  treads  the  snow-clad  ground, 
How  cheerily  his  greetings  sound, 
The  poorest  wight  takes  heart  of  grace 
When  winter  comes. 

For  him  all  cares  away  are  frowned, 
For  him  our  gladdest  glees  resound. 

For  him  gay  laughter  moves  apace  ; 

Yet  to  a  Child  must  he  give  place — 
The  Infant  in  the  manger  found 
When  winter  comes. 

— Rev,  Francis  J.  Finn,  S.  J. 
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E  VISIT  OF  THEIR  EXCELLENCIES. 

VISIT  from  any  distinguished  person  of  Church  or 
State  is  always  regarded  by  the  faculty  and  students 
of  this  institution  as  a  pleasure  and  an  honor.  Especially 
is  this  the  case  when  we  are  favored  with  the  presence  of  a 
representative  of  our  sovereign,  the  Queen.  With  us  it  is  not 
merely  an  occasion  for  an  exhibition  of  hospitality  and  respect  but 
likewise  of  loyalty. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuesday  the  13th.  inst.,  Their  Excellencies 
the  Governor-General  and  Lady  Minto  paid  their  first  visit  to  our 
Alma  Mater,  and  were  tendered  an  official  reception  by  the  faculty 
and  students.  Their  Excellencies  en  their  arrival  were  received  in 
the  University  parlors  by  His  Grace,  Archbishop  Duhamel,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  and  by  Rev.  Dr.  Constantineau,  O.  M.  I., 
rector,  and  were  escorted  to  the  Academic  Hall,  followed  by  the 
members  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  philosophy,  law,  and  arts. 
Here  they  were  met  by  the  students  who  greeted  their  entrance  by 
the  singing  of  the  national  anthem,  followed  by  an  enthusiastic 
v-a-r-s-i-t-y.  An  excellent  musical  programme  was  prepared  for 
the  occasion,  the  first  number  of  which  was  a  ' 4  Song  of  Welcome  " 
(Rossini)  by  the  Glee  Club  accompanied  by  the  Canadian  Institute 
Symphony  Orchestra.  This  was  followed  by  an  overture  by  the 
orchestra.  Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle,  '99  then  read  the  English  address  of 
welcome  : 

To  the  Right  Honorable  Sir  Gilbert  John   Murray  Kynynmound  Elliot,   Earl  of 

Minto,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  Gove?  not -General  of  Canada. 
May  it  please  Your  Excellency  : — 

The  students  of  the  University  of  Ottawa  beg-  to  assure  you  that  they 
appreciate  very  highly  the  honor  of  this  visit  from  Your  Excellency  and  the 
Countess  of  Minto. 

To  any  representative  of.  our  Sovereign  Lady,  the  Queen,  our  welcome 
would  be  most  loyal,  but  that  welcome  we  feel  should  be  more  than  usually 
cordial  when  it  is  extended  to  one  who  merits  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  esteem 
and  confidence  by  connections  and  services  like  Your  Excellency's.  The  record 
of  the  last  century  and  of  this,  show  that  upon  your  distinguished  family 
eloquence,  poetry  and  statesmanship  have  shed  their  threefold  lustre  ;   of  Your 
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Excellency's  loyalty  to  a  soldier's  duty  in  our  own  land,  as  well  as  in  more 
distant  fields,  we  have  all  heard.  We  pray  the  "  King-  of  Nations  "  from  whom 
comes  down  every  perfect  gift,  that  the  wisdom,  prudence  and  success 
betokened  by  your  illustrious  ancestry  and  your  own  past  career  may  attend- 
your   administration  of  this  vast  and  important  portion  of  the  empire. 

To  the  noble  Lady  Minto,  we  feel  it  at  once  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to 
tender  a  hearty  welcome,  and  to  offer  the  homage  of  our  kindest  wishes.  Like 
Your  Excellency,  she  has  already  won  the  high  personal  regard  of  the  people 
of  Canada  by  residence  in  their  midst,  and  all  are  pleased  to  see  her  return  as 
First  Lady  in  the  land.  We  hope  and  trust  that  her  stay  in  Canada  may  be  a 
pleasant  one,  and  that  when  she  leaves  our  shores  she  may  take  away  with 
her  none  but  kindly  and  fond  reminiscences  of  the  Dominion.  We  would  ask 
Her  Excellency  to  believe  that  we  shall  never  forget  this  auspicious  occasion 
on  which  she  graces  with  her  presence  our  college  home. 

The  institution  which  Your  Excellency  honors  this  evening  was  granted 
the  privileges  of  a  State  University  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  and  she  is  still  within  the  first  decade  of  her  recognition  by  the  Sovereign 
Pontiff  as  a  Catholic  university.  Benefactions  to  her  have  not  been  as  munifi- 
cent as  those  received  by  some  of  her  sister  institutions,  but  the  untiring  energy 
and  devotions  of  her  founders  and  their  successors  have  gained  her  a  reputable 
place.  Our  Alma  Mater  has  for  some  years  provided  full  courses  in  Arts, 
Philosophy  and  Theology,  and  already  her  graduates  occupy  many  elevated 
positions  in  the  Church  and  in  the  liberal  professions.  All  parts  of  the  Dominion 
are  well  represented  in  the  University  of  Ottawa  to-day,  and  among  those 
who  are  happy  to  welcome  Your  Excellency  are  many  students  from  the 
neighboring  republic  and  a  few  from  far-off  Mexico,  and  from  even  the  Old 
World. 

We  sincerely  thank  Your  Excellency  and  the  Countess  of  Minto  for  this 
gracious  visit  to  our  Alma  Mater,  and  we  assure  you,  we  hope  without  pre- 
sumption, that  it  will  cause  us  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  see  you  present  at 
any  of  our  future  entertainments  or  academic  ceremonies  that  it  may  please 
Your  Excellencies  to  attend. 

Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment,  '99,  on  behalf  of  the  French   students 
followed  with  an  address  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

A  Son  Excellence  le  Tres  Honorable  Gilbert  Jean  Kynynmonnd  Elliot,    Comte  de 
Minto,  G.  C.  M.  G.,  Gouverneui-Ge'neral  du  Canada. 

Excellence, 

Les  Aleves  de  l'Universite  d'Ottawa,  honores  aujourd'hui  de  votre  pre- 
miere visite,  s'estiment  heureux  de  pouvoir  presenter  a  Votre  Auguste  Per- 
sonne  leurs  tres  humbles  et  tres  respectueux  homages  et  d'offrir  a  la  Tres- 
Excellente  et  Tres-Illustre  Comtesse  de  Minto  leurs  souhaits  de  bienvenue. 

L'histoire  des  Minto,  Excellence,  est  deja  longue,  glorieuse  et  variee.  Le 
premier  Comte  de  Minto  a  noblement  represente  la  couronne  d'Angleterre  sur 
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les  bords  du  Gange  et  commenc^  le  19c  siec'e  par  une  seVie  de  nobles  actions 
que  l'histoire  redira  a  la  posterite.  Votre  Evcellence  apres  avoir  servi  sa  patrie 
sur  les  bords  du  Danube,  de  1' Indus  et  du  Nil,  vient  achever  pres  du  majestu- 
eux  St.  Laurent  ce  siecle  deja  si  fecond  pour  les  annales  de  la  famille  des 
Minto. 

Nous  n'avons  pas  oublie  que  Votre  Excellence  a  offert  sa  vaillante  epee  au 
service  de  notre  pays  ;  et  les  plaines  du  Nord-Ouest  ont  vu  le  Vicomte  Melgund 
lors  de  la  rebellion  de  1885. 

Vous  n'etes  done  pas  un  etranger  dans  ce  Canada  qui  est  notre  patrie  ; 
plusieurs  annees  de  sejour  dans  la  capitale  vous  ont  familiarise  avec  nos  usages 
et  vous  ont  gagne  I'estime  et  l'affection  de  ceux  qui  ont  eu  l'avantage  de  vous 
connaitre. 

Vous  revenez  maintenant  au  milieu  de  nous,  Excellence,  non  plus  comme 
attach^  militaire,  mais  revetu  de  l'aureole  de  la  puissance  supreme,  vous  venez 
presider  a  l'administration  generale  et  sacrifier  au  developpement  de  votre 
patrie  d'adoption  votre  temps,  vos  talents  et  votre  personne. 

Les  graves  enseignements  que  nous  recevons  dans  1' University  d'Ottawa 
sous  l'habile  direction  des  Oblats  de  Marie  Immaculee,  et  le  haut  patronage 
de  notre  Mere,  l'Eglise,  nous  apprennent  que  toute  autorite  vient  de  Dieu. 
Votre  Excellence  est  par  consequent  pour  nous,  en  vue  de  l'eminente'dignite' 
qu'elle  occupe,  le  Representant  du  Dieu  tres-grand  et  tres-bon,  et  nous  la 
saluons  a  ce  titre. 

Notre  Alma  Mater  renferme  le  cours  Commercial,  le  cour  Classique  et  le 
cours  Scientifique  ;  elle  prepare  les  jeunes  gens  pour  l'avenir.  Du  Canada  et  de 
la  Grande  Republique  voisine,  nous. venons  ici  pour  nous  preparer  aux  luttes 
de  la  vie,  et  nous  osons  dire  que  nous  formons  une  pepiniere  de  citoyens  qui 
sauront  se  devouer  plus  tard  pour  servir  leur  patrie. 

Votre  Excellence  qui,  en  repondant  aux  souhaits  de  bienvenue  de  l'illustre 
maire  d'Ottawa,  a  promis  de  porter  leplus  vif  interet  au  progres  de  la  Capitale, 
voudra  bien  nous  permettre  d'esperer  qu'elle  s'interessera  quelque  peu  al'ceuvre 
de  l'Universite  qui  est,  elle  aussi,  une  portion  importante  de  la  Capitale. 

En  terminant,  nous  demandons  a  Madame  la  Comtesse,  Lady  Minto,  la 
permission  de  lui  offrir  encore  une  fois  nos  remerciements  pour  sa  gracieuse 
visite,  et  nons  faisons  des  vceux  pour  que  les  frimas  et  les  glaces  du  Canada 
ne  lui  fassent  point  trop  regretter  la  patrie  absente.  La  loyaute,  la  veneration 
et  l'amour  de  vos  nouveaux  sujets,  Madame,  seront  pour  vous  des  fleurs  qui 
ne  se  faneront  point,  meme  au  milieu  des  rigueurs  de  l'hiver  canadien.  Puis- 
siez-vons  ne  connaitre  que  le  bonheur  et  ne  trouver  partout  que  la  joie  et  la 
prosperite  pour  vous  meme  et  pour  votre  illustre  famille. 

His  Excellency,  in  reply,  said  : 

Gentlemen, — I  thank  you  for  the  cordiality  of  your  reception  and  for  the 
flattering  allusions  you  have  made  to  the  history  of  my  family.  It  is  very  plea- 
sant to  me  to  recognize  the  services  of  my  ancestors  have  not  been  forgotten 
and  it  will  be  my  earnest   endeavor  to  follow    as  worthily  as  I  can  in  the  foot- 
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steps  of  those  who  have  gone  before  me.  My  past  services  to  Canada,  to  which 
you  have  so  kindly  alluded,  have  indeed  been  small.  I  hope  it  may  be  in  my 
power  to  add  something-  to  them  in  the  next  five  years.  This  is  as  you  are 
aware  my  first  visit  to  Ottawa  University.  I  hope  that  I  may  have  many 
opportunities  of  visiting-  it  again.  The  objects  which  you  have  in  view  will 
always  have  my  heartiest  sympathy.  Your  University  is  still  young  amongst 
the  Universities  of  the  world.  I,  too,  have  been  at  a  university,  and  shall 
always  remember  the  time  that  I  spent  there  as  the  happiest  time  of  my  life. 
You,  gentlemen,  have  the  world  still  before  you.  Remember  the  instruction 
you  have  received  here.  Go  forth  to  the  battle  of  life  trusting  to  the  Almighty 
Providence,  who  directs  all  things  ;  determine  to  uphold  the  honor  of  your 
university  and  to  do  your  best  in  the  service  of  your  country.  Remember,  the 
Alma  Mater  you  are  leaving  will  rejoice  in  the  success  of  her  sons. 

Lady  Minto  asks  me  to  express  to  you  the  pleasure  it  has  been  to  her  to 
be  present  to-night.  Canada  is  not  a  new  country  to  her.  She  knows  the 
health-giving  influences  of  the  bright  and  cheerful  Canadian  winter,  and  we 
both  look  forward  to  a  happy  time  at  Ottawa,  and  we  shall  both  always 
remember  with  pleasure  the  reception  which  you  have  given  to  us  here. 

After  the  applause  which  followed  His  Excellency's  remarks 
had  subsided,  the  programme  was  continued.  The  orchestra 
rendered  Strauss'  '■  Grand  Valse,"  and  then  the  Glee  Club,  sang 
the  patriotic  song  "  O  Canada  "  (C.  Lavall^e).  His  Excellency 
once  more  arose  and  announced  that  at  his  request  the  Rev.  Rector 
had  accorded  a  holiday.  This  announcement  was  received  with 
loud  cheering  expressive  of  universal  satisfaction.  The  Glee  Club 
accompanied  by  the  orchestra  burst  forth  in  the  inspiring  strains  of 
"  God  Save  the  Queen  ",  the  gathering  dispersed,  and  the  visit 
Lord  and  Lady  Minto  was  one  of  the  happy  memories  of  the  past. 
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A  SPANISH  TAUNT. 

OW  who  will  carry  the  gate  with  me  ?  " 
Fernando  del  Pulgar  cried: 
Carry  and  hold  it  safe,  while  I 

To  the  church  of  Mahomet  ride  ?  " 

Fifteen  stalwarts  of  old  Castile 

At  the  side  of  the  hero  strode. 
They  carried  the  gate,  and  in  at  the  gap 

Fernando  del  Pulgar  rode. 

He  clove  and  shattered  a  helm  or  twain, 
And  gathered  his  reins  and  sprang, 

And  far  and  away  in  the  silent  night 

The  hoofs  of  his  courser  rang. 

« 
Fernando  del  Pulgar,  sword  and  shield, 

Helmet  and  hawberk  too — 

Through  the   startled   streets  of  Mahomet's  town 

The  sparks  from  the  pavement  flew. 

On  like  the  hurricane  wind  he  rode, 
With  thunder  of  saddle  and  steel: 

At  the  front  of  the  proudest  mosque  drew  up 
With  a  crashing  sweep  and  wheel : 

And,  "  Ave  Maria  ",  high  aloft 

To  the  moonlit  door,  writ  plain, 

He  pinned  with  his  poniard  point,  and  spurred, 
And  rode  for  the  gate  again. 

Back  with  the  thunder  of  saddle  and  steel, 

The  heart  of  the  hero  sprang  : 
Loud  and  sharp  in  the  silent  night 

The  hoofs  of  his  courser  rang. 
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• 
Fernando  del  Pulgar,  sword  and  shield, 

Helmet  and  hawberk  too  ; 
Back,  like  the  hurricane  wind  he  rode, 

And  the  sparks  from  the  pavement  flew. 

With  a  singing  sweep  and  dint  of  his  sword, 
The  blood  of  the  Paynim  flowed, 

Hurled  this  way  and  that,  and  out  of  the  gate 
Fernando  del  Pulgar  rode. 

"  I  have  ridden,''  he  shouted,    "  Mahomet's  town 

As  free  as  light  or  wind, 
And  high  to  the  door  of  Mahomet's  church 

The  name  of  the  Virgin  pinned." 

Archibald  Lampman. 
Xmas,  1898 
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Lnterairy  MM 


And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte  (little) 

On  books  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  them  g"ive  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  my  herte  have  them  in  reverence, 

— Chaucer. 

A  LEARNED  YET  PRACTICAL  BOOK. 

DUCATION  is  to  the  mind  and  character,  what  the 
talents,  studies,  and  chisel  of  the  sculptor  are  to  the 
block  which  he  fashions,  what  the  artisans  and 
machinery  in  a  manufactory  are  to  the  raw  material 
The  mission  of  education,  says  Archbishop  Ireland,  "is  to  bring- 
glory  to  God,  by  bringing  intelligence  and  virtue  to  men."  To 
educate  means  to  develope  and  cultivate  the  various  physical, 
intellectual,  and  moral  faculties,  and  is  thence  divided  into  three 
branches — physical,  intellectual,  and  moral.  A  plan  of  education 
is  incomplete  that  fails  harmoniously  to  mold  the  nature  of  man 
in  any  of  these  directions,  and  it  is  equally  incomplete.  The 
exclusive  exercice  of  any  one  activity  of  the  soul  is  detrimental  to 
the  rest,  when  it  follows  any  one  of  them  exclusively.  So  much 
will  I  think,  be  admitted  by  the  people  whose  approval  is  of  most 
value.  To  those  who  make  ridiculous  assertions  to  the  contrary, 
I  can  only  reply  in  the  words  of  Antony  : 

"  O  Judgment  !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason." 

I  assume  it  as  an  axiom  in  philosophy  that  the  felicity  of  the 
being  must  consist  in  the  full  development  of  its  natural  powers, 
and  I  see  this  to  be  the  case  with  all  the  inferior  grades  of  animals. 
I  turn  to  man,  and  I  see  that  the  development  of  his  animal 
powers  does  not  satisfy  him  ;  he  asks  for  knowledge,  greatness, 
immortality,  and  these  are  the  attributes  of  the  Deity.  Why  is 
this?  Simply  because  the  good  which  man  seeks  can  be  none  other 
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than  the  development  of  an  intelligent,  and  not  an  animal  nature  : 
It  is  this  condition  that  demonstrates  to  all  who  wish  to  see  that 
the  nature  of  man  is  spiritual  as  well  as  animal. 

What  would  any  man,  not   dazzled    by    ''the    white  glare   of 
science  "    think   of  a    system  of  education  that  catered  only  to  the 
mere  animal  senses  ?   Surely,  he  would  be  compelled  to  pronounce 
it  very   incomplete,    since    it   left    a  great    province   of  the  human 
intellect  in  the  dark  which  it  should    illume.      A  graduate   of  such 
a  half  system  has  a  special   faculty    educated  often  at  the  expense 
of  all  the  others,  and  it  would    be   irony   to  style  him  an  educated 
man.      Let  us  take  nothing  from  the  human  mind  :    suppression  is 
a  crime.      The  exclusive  exercise  of  the   reason    dwarfs    the   other 
functions  of  the  soul.      I    do   not   think    I    am    wrong  in  declaring 
that  a  jug-handled  system  of  education    that   concentrates    its    att- 
ention on  physical  science  almost  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  other 
knowledge,  is  held  most  in  favor  by  what  is  known  as  the  modern 
school  of  thought.    Are  the  only  truths  of  which  we  can  be  certain, 
by  which  we  live  and  insist  on  others  living,    for  which  we  should 
be  ready  to   die,    and    perhaps   inflict  death  on  others,  such  truths 
as  can  be  established  by  scientific  evidence  ?  I  wot  they  are  not.  A 
man  may    possess   a  profound  knowled  of  physical  science  and  be 
igorant  morally.      There  are  other  certainties    arrived  at  by    other 
means,  for  which  science  affords  no  evidence  whatever,    but  which 
men  are  as  fully  justified  in  proclaming,  in  teaching,  and  in  acting 
on  and  using  as  the  bases  of  legislation  and  daily  conduct  as  they 
are    in    teaching    and    acting    on    the    ordinary    laws    of     health. 
Physical  science,  as  generally  taught,  says  there  are  no  such  cert- 
ainties :   Religion  says  there  are.      This  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  the  systems,  but  that  it  admits    of  settlement  is,  I  think, 
quite  obvious    from  its    nature.      Followers  of  Huxley  and  Draper 
tell  us,  it  is  true,  that  antagonism  exists  between     certain  dogmas 
of  revelation  and  the  results  of  scientific,    investigation  ;    that    the 
study  of  nature  leads   away    from    God  ;      that    there   must   be    an 
irrepressible   conflict   between   theology    and  natural  science  ;  that 
religion  cramps  and  dwarfs  the    intellect  ;    that    the   champions   of 
Christianity,  conscious  of  the  unequal  conflict,  view  with  alarm  the 
rapid  strides  of  the  natural  sciences  and   do   all    in   their    power  to 
discourage  the  study  of  them    altogether.      All  this  we  have  heard 
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over  and  over  again,  and  much  more  in  the  same  strain.  The  air 
is  thick  with  such  charges  and  to  enumerate  them  would  sound  as 
monotonous  as  the  catalogues  in  Homer. 

What  the  Church  teaches  is  that  there  is  no  conflict  between 
Science  and  Revelation.  She  points  with  pride  to  men  of  science 
within  her  own  fold  in  all  ages  and  climes.  She  does  not  deny 
there  are  truths  of  religion  difficult  to  be  reconciled  with  facts  of 
science  and  she  has  busied  herself  to  bridge  those  chasms  when- 
ever it  was  possible.  She  holds  that  all  truth— dogmatic  and 
scientific  alike — comes  from  God.  "  The  God  who  dictated  the 
Bible,"  as  Archbishop  Ryan  of  Philadelphia,  eloquently  said,  "is 
the  God  who  wrote  the  illuminated  manuscript  of  the  skies." 
Cardinal  Gibbons  very  beautifully  compares  Science  and  Religion 
to  the  biblical  sisters,  Martha  and  Mary,  because  they  are  daugh- 
ters of  the  same  Father  ;  they  are  both  ministering  to  the  same 
Lord  though  in  a  different  way,  since  Science,  like  Martha,  is 
busy  about  material  things,  and  Religion,  like  Mary,  is  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  the  Lord.  Of  all  the  false  charges  alleged  againfct 
the  Catholic  Church  the  most  senseless  and  unfounded  is  that  she 
fears  science.  Against  this  charge  we  Catholics  can  appeal  from 
Chrysostom  to  Augustine,  from-  Augustine  to  Thomas  Aquinas, 
from  Thomas  Aquinas  to  Wiseman  and  frorr  Wiseman  to  the 
reigning  Pope.  On  the  contrary,  Catholics  feel  a  brotherhood 
with  all  true  scholars  and  men  of  science,  for  they  know  that  the 
history  of  the  Church  is  the  chronicle  of  learning,  as  whatever  is 
had  to-day  of  Greece  and  Rome  came  down  through  our  Catholic 
ancestors,  and  just  as  the  Church  claims  truth  as  her  own  wherever 
she  finds  it,  so  her  children  enter  upon  knowledge  as  their  regular 
possession.  But  the  Church  is  painfully  aware  that  there  is  a 
pernicious  tendency  in  some  minds  to  so  separate  the  natural  from 
the  supernatural  as  to  make  them  appear  antagonistic. 

They  deny  that  reason  comes  from  God  as  well  as  revelation. 
They  reject  a  supernatural  doctrine  because  it  cannot  be  made  to 
a  purely  natural  test.  They  wholly  ignore  the  fact  that  truth  may 
be  reached  by  two  different  routes.  They  deny  what  Sir  Thomas 
Browne  so  long  ago  said  in  beautiful  English,  "there  is  surely  a 
piece  of  Divinity  in  us  somewhere,  something  that  was  before  the 
elements,  and  owes  no  homage  unto  the  sun."     With   the    people 
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who  make  Physical  Science  their  religion  and  Darwin  and  Huxley, 
and  Draper  and  Wallace  their  prophets,  the  Catholic  Church  has 
an  energetic  quarrel.  She  has  taken  her  stand  with  characterictic 
courage  and  somewhat  of  the  disinterested  bravery  that  nerved 
Curtius  to  leap  into  the  abyss  to  save  the  nation  from  destruction. 
One  would  think  that  to  confirm  her  words  spoken  in  behalf  of 
Christianity,  there  would,  to  paraphrase  Milton,  outfly  many 
flaming-  swords  drawn  from  the  thighs  of  the  adherents  of  other 
Christian  Churches,  but  so  far  is  this  from  being  the  fact  that  the 
philosophy  of  science  upon  the  construction  of  which  our  separated 
brethern  arrogate  to  themselves  unmeasured  praise  actually  proc- 
eeds upon  the  assumption  that  whether  there  be  a  God  or  not, 
science  cannot  recognize  his  existence.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in 
history  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  suffered  to  do  battle  with 
error  unaided  and  alone.  The  Church  accepts  the  situation  without 
a  fear  for  the  result.  "  With  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass,"  said 
Newman.  "  with  the  skeleton  of  Pagan  Greece,  St  Thomas,  the 
Samson  of  the  schools,  put  to  flight  his  thousand  Philistines." 
The  immortal  spirit  of  the  same  St  Thomas  is  abroad  to  day 
among  Catholic  teachers,  thinkers,  and  students.  Fortune  mostly 
sides  with  the  brave.  In  due  time  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  du- 
ring theinterval  the  struggle  must  proceed.  Owing  to  the  thought- 
lessness, or  worse,  of  Non-Catholics, the  doctrines  of  the  multitud- 
inous teachers  of  the  quasi-science  of  our  day  are  widely  distrib- 
uted. During  the  last  few  decades,  the  Church  has  been  more 
and  more  streadly  trailing  her  guns  on  the  mock-science  rabble. 
She  fully  recognizes  that  ideas  are  the  great  warriors  of  the 
modern  world.  Her  acutest  mentality  is  occupied  with  the  changed 
conditions  brought  abouc  by  the  recent  rapid  advance  of  physical 
science.  Our  modern  Church  by  no  means  welcomes  new  ideas 
"with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves."  It  is  said  that  certain 
savage  tribes  of  Africa  kill  all  strangers  they  meet.  The  Church 
does  not  practice  the  methods  of  the  Africans  on  new  ideas,  and 
she  has  never  so  done,  tons  of  lies  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
But  in  her  capacaty  of  divinely  appointed  watcher  on  the  tower  of 
eternal  truth,  she  calls  upon  them  to  stop  and  show  their  passport 
and  if  the  document  proves  informal  or  false  she  brands  it  as  what 
it  is. 
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Catholics  fight  false  science  with  true  science.  The  works 
written  by  American  Catholics  alone  on  scientific  subjects  within 
the  last  few  years  would  fill  a  library.  A  library  is  an  armory 
where  the  warrior  of  ideas  can  find  the  weapon  he  needs.  One  of 
the  most  useful  additions  ever  made  to  this  practical  literature 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  latest.  "  Clerical  Studies  ",  is  the  title  of 
this  book,  and  its  author  is  the  Very  Rev.  John  B.  Hogan,  S.  S., 
D.  D.,  President  of  St.  John's  Seminary,  Brighton,  Massachusetts. 
(Boston  ;  Merlies,  Callahan  &  Co.)  Walter  Lecky,  the  novelist 
and  fearless  literary  critic  of  the  "  Catholic  News  ",  under  whose 
nom-de-plume  there  lurks,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  learned  theologian, 
has  pronounce  the  work  an  innovation  and  a  delightful  one  at  that. 
Its  publication  and  respectful  hearing  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  he 
says,  a  sign  that  we  are  becoming  less  afraid  of  progress  in  those 
fields  where  it  is  needful,  and  that  a  foolish  conservatism  for 
tradition  and  the  past  no  ^longer  binds  us  from  using  the  means 
through  whose  effect  we  will  dominate  the  future.  These  means, 
»  he  adds,  are  lucidly  stated  on  every  page  of  this  book,  by  far  the 
most  important  in  English  that  claims  to  deal  with  such  subjects. 
This  is  all  well  and  concisely  stated  by  a  critic  who,  I  believe, 
speaks  with  authority.  To  follow  him  in  his  numerous  yet 
accurate  description  of  the  old  system  according  to  which  science 
was  relegated  to  a  few  venerable  men,  and  all  the  isms,  without 
any  reference  to  their  history  or  any  detail  as  to  their  subtlety  or 
perniciousness,  were  made  to  file  in  front  one  after  another  while 
the  careless  student  with  his  syllogistic  gun  popped  them  one  after 
another,  but  only  in  his  imagination,  would  be  to  waste  time,  since 
the  University  of  Ottawa  accepted  the  new  method  when  it  was 
very  new  indeed,  and  more  than  one  rotation  of  her  students  have 
known  no  other.  All  I  desire  to  add  is  that  the  book,  though  in 
some  respects  specially  adapted  for  the  want  of  clerical  students  as 
its  name  would  indicate,  is  the  volume  of  all  others  among  the 
guides  to  science  and  sacred  study  from  which  the  Catholic  layman 
will  derive  the  most  vivid  interest  and  lasting  benefit. 
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A  NOTABLE  MANUAL  OF  HISTORY. 

More  lies  go  to  the  composition  of  history  than  to  any  other 
division  of  English  literature,  and  that  is  awarding  it  an  exceed- 
ingly bad  supremacy.  Like  all  other  statements  advanced  in 
these  Notes,  this  is  a  mere  personal  opinion  for  which  the  com- 
piler alone  is  responsible,  but  deny  it  who  can.  The  real  poets  of 
our  day,  the  people  of  the  most  soaring  imagination  and  boldest 
invention,  are,  with  a  few  exception,  the  historians.  Thus  Hume 
is  the  modern  Chaucer,  Macaulay  the  modern  Shakespeare  and 
Froude  the  modern  Milton.  Lecky  quite  frequently  occcupies  a 
middle  ground  and  is  at  least  as  much  historian  as  poet.  Since, 
back  of  every  momentous  occurrence  there  must  exist  a  motive, 
true  causation  is  the  science  and  philosophy  of  history.  The 
modern  historian  too  frequently  strives  to  warp  the  truth,  not  so 
much  by  mistaken  speculation  concerning  causes,  as  by  coloring 
his  narrative  so  adroitly  as  to  produce  the  impression  at  which  he 
aims. 

Ireland,  with  her  customary  run  of  bad  luck,  has  had  more 
than  any  one  country  should  have  had  of  incompetent,  unveracious 
or  narrow  minded  historians.  Were  we  to  call  the  roll  of  those  in- 
capables,  like  Milton's  fallen  angels,  we  should  "find  no  end  in 
wandering  mazes  lost."  The  raw  materials  of  Irish  history,  I 
believe,  have  never  yet  been  systematically  sifted  and  scientifically 
arranged,  which  is  only  an  emphatic  way  of  declaring  that  the 
preparation  of  Irish  history  has  not  been  carried  on  under  the 
cold  but  penetrating  eye  of  Philosophy.  There  are  two  ways  of 
writing  history.  One  way  is  to  get  the  facts  and  draw  your  own 
conclusions  from  them.  The  other  way  is  to  make  your  case  first 
and  search  the  records  for  facts  to  support  it.  Too  much  Irish 
history  has  been  written  in  the  latter  manner.  From  the  sorry 
category  of  the  ignorant  or  vicious,  or  both,  dabblers  in  Irish 
history,  I  exclude  the  Four  Masters,  old  Keating,  one  or  two  of 
the  chroniclers  of  single  events  and  particular  periods,  as  well  as 
the  moderns,  Thomas  Moore  and  Thomas  D.  McGee.  The  volumes 
produced  by  our  two  bards  were  intended  merely  as  manuals,  and 
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were  written  as  pot-boilers.  Within  their  fairly  avowed  limita- 
tions the  volumes  are  useful,  and  the  sketch  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
N.  Burke,  O.  P.,  has  very  many  merits.  Abbe  Mac-Goeghan  is 
not  a  poet  ;  he  eschews  imagination-  and  refrains  from  invention. 
He  is  indeed  the  Lingard  of  Ireland,  but  he  shares  Dr  Lingard's 
predominating  faults,  and  like  the  English  historian  he  also  has 
sacrificed  literary  style  on  the  altar  of  historic  truth,  rightly  believ- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  in  history,  not  eloquence, 
nor  description,  only  he  pushes  a  sound  principle  a  trifle  too  far. 
This  fault  is  one  that  leans  towards  virtue  however.  John  Mitchells 
continuation  of  Mac  Goeghan's  history  is  a  model  of  vigorous 
English  and  resembles  the  best  writings  of  Dean  Swift  and  William 
Cobbett.  The  works  of  those  two  authors,  I  venture  to  hold, 
constitute  our  very  best  modern  history  of  Ireland.  In  such 
circumstances  then,  the  recently  published  "Child's  History  of 
Ireland"  by  Dr  P.  W.  Joyce,  as  it  combines  neat  historical  arrang- 
ement with  good  literary  style,  though  specially  intended  for  the 
use  of  children  at  school,  should  be  a  boon  .to  the  "children  of  a 
larger  growth,"  our  Irish  men  and  women. 

From  the  future  historian  of  Ireland  will  be  demanded  much 
less  than  his  predecessors  gave  concerning  native  kings,  of  whom 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  compare  more  than  favorably 
with  the  English  royal  lines,  surely  a  slender  enough  subject  of 
boast  ;  and  much  ampler  means  of  judging  what  sort  of  lives  were 
led  by  the  people,  how  they  spent  their  time,  in  what  things  they 
found  their  pleasure,  to  what  business  they  devoted  their  energies, 
how  they  lived  and  how  they  died.  Such  a  book  is  among  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  Irish  race.  Someone  capable  should  do 
for  the  Irish  people  what  Greene  has  done  for  the  English  people, 
and,  I  venture  to  think,  if  Dr  Joyce  could  only  see  his  way  to 
carry  out  the  task,  it  would  be  well  performed.  I  express  myself 
thus  because  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  slow  judicial 
action  of  society,  sifting  out  rights  from,  wrongs  by  clumsy 
methods  and  tardy  forms  of  procedure,  and  so  establishing  equity 
between  its  members,  is  almost  all  there  is  of  history  that  is 
worth  a  serious  study. 
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THE  FALSE  CHEVALIER. 

The  genesis  of  this  book,  as  furnished  by  the  author  himself, 
is  not  without  interest.  Some  years  ago,  it  seems  there  was 
discovered  in  an  ancient  manor-house  in  French  Canada,  a  bundle 
of  papers,  an  examination  of  which  revealed  an  extraordinary 
story.  These  papers  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr  William 
Douw  Lighthall,  a  worthy  citizen  of  Montreal,  who  wrought  out 
of  their  contents  the  novel  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "The 
False  Chevalier"  (Grafton  &  Sons  ;  Montreal).  The  style  is 
ambitions,  sometimes  vigorous,  but  it  is  also  that  of  a  bookman 
whose  knowledge  surpasses  the  agility  of  his  pen.  Many  scenes 
of  the  story  are  laid  in  New  France  and  are  drawn  in  a  masterly 
manner,  being  in  some  respects  quite  worthy  of  a  place  beside  the 
delightful  and  trustworthy  pictures  of  French  Canadian  social  life 
produced  by  the  inimitable  author  of  "The  Habitant".  It  is  only 
when  the  author  tollows  his  hero  to  France  that  his  hand  loses 
some  of  its  cunning  but  by  no  means  all.  The  plot  is  well  formu- 
tated  and  the  movement  sufficiently  rapid.  Germain  Lecour  is  the 
villain  of  the  story,  but  he  is  not  without  redeeming  traits.  Cyrene 
is  a  conventional  heroine  who  speaks  and  acts  her  part  in  the 
manner  so  well  known  to  habitual  novel-readers  I  turn  willingly 
away  from  both  those  figures  to  view  that  of  the  fine  old  Chevalier 
de  Bailleux  who  captures  so  much  of  my  admiration  that  I  found 
myself  wishing  he  had  been  assigned  a  leading  role  in  the  drama, 
and  had  lived  to  discover  the  double-dealing  of  Germain  Lecour. 
The  Abbe  Jude  is  a  very  bad  priest,  and,  perhaps,  this  is  not  an 
unopportune  occasion  to  state  that  we  are  given  too  much  of  the 
priestly  villain  in  recent  Canadian  novels,  and  that,  too,  by  writers 
who  can  know  but  little  about  Catholic  priests,  villanous  or 
virtuous.  Let  the  "bad  priest  "  pass,  my  friends  ;  the  degraded 
clergyman  ot  any  denomination  has  few  attractions  ;  the  genius  of 
Victor  Hugo  and  of  Dickens  could  make  little  or  nothing  out  of 
such  refractory  material,  and  where  they  failed  our  own  Roberts 
and  Lighthall  could  not  succeed.  There  has  never  been  a  time  in 
the  whole  round  of  history  when  the  Catholic  clergy  as  a  class  did 
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not  excel  in  honor,  honesty  and  manly  worth.  Character  is  prop- 
erty ;  to  take  it  away  is  to  rob.  Truth  is  not  less  truth  because  it 
satisfies  the  imagination.  Consequently,  the  romancer  who  sets 
up  a  wrong  "type"  stultifies  his  art  and  exposes  his  motives  to 
ugly  aspersions.  If  Catholic  writers  went  out  of  their  way  to 
draw  wicked  clergymen  and  preachers,  what  a  howl  would  be 
heard  in  the  land  !  Mr  Lighthall  should  have  steered  clear  of 
unworthy  priests  and  the  French  Revolution  :  the  former  are  too 
small  a  theme  for  him,  the  latter  too  great  for  any  a  lesser  writer 
than  Carlyle  or  the  author  "A  tale  of  Two  Cities."  German's 
father,  the  good,  prosperous  merchant  of  St.  Elphege,  and  the 
affectionate  ambitions  mother  are  well  portrayed.  The  Canadian 
part  of  the  story  has,  as  I  have  already  insinuated,  plenty  of 
spirit,  energy,  invention,  and  life-like  presentation  of  objects  and 
events.  Comparing  this  story  with  a  former  one  by  the  same 
author  "The  Young  Seigneur",  I  prefer  "The  Young  Seigneur  " 
both  for  its  characters  and  its  incidents.  Yet,  "The  false  Cavalier" 
has  many  notable  good  qualities  and  gives  promise  of  still  better 
work,  when  the  author  favors  the  public  with  another  story,  and, 
I  hope,  that  will  be  ere  long. 


THE  QUEEN'S  SERF 

This  is  a  novel  by  Elsa  d'Esterre-Keeling  published  by  T. 
Fisher  Unwin  of  London,  England.  "The  Queen's  Serf"  was 
the  significant  appellation  given  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne  to  a 
man  who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  whose  sentence  had  been 
commuted.  The  fiction  of  Elza  d'Esterre  deserves  high  praise. 
Ambrose  Gwinet  was  a  young  man,  who,  staying  over  night  in  a 
crowded  inn  on  his  way  to  visit  his  married  sister,  is  put  to  sleep 
with  the  landlord.  Next  morning  the  landlord  has  disappeared 
and  blood-marks  are  found  on  the  bed  linen.  Ambrose  is  arrested 
tried,  and  hanged.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  went  into  a  trance 
just  before  the  hanging,  he  is  still  alive  when  gibbeted.  His  friend 
discover  this  and  release  him.  He  leaves  the  country,  goes  to 
America,  is  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and  thrown  into  a  Louisiana 
prison.     He    afterwards    meets    with    the    bed-fellow    for    whose 
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murder  he  had  been  hanged,  the  mystery  is  explained,  and  Am- 
brose returns  to  England  to  prove  his  innocence.  These  details 
are  expanded  in  the  story  with  every  note  of  grace  and  attraction. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  novel  will  stand  the  severe  test 
proposed  by  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  The  main,  question  as  to  a 
novel,  he  says,  is — did  it  amuse?  were  you  surprised  at  dinner 
coming  so  soon?  did  you  mistake  ten  and  twelve  for  eleven  ?  did 
you  sit  up  beyond  the  usual  hour  ?  If  a  novel  produces  these  effects, 
it  is  good  ;  if  it  does  not — story,  language,  love,  scandal  itself 
cannot  save  it.  Sydney  Smith's  contention  cannot  be  assailed  ; 
that  the  story  should  be  full  of  sustained  interest  is,  I  venture  to 
hold,  the  first  law  ol  fictitious  composition. 


"  OUR  CONVERSATIONAL   CIRCLE" 

The  little  book  bearing  this  homely  title  is  from  the  pen  of 
Miss  Agnes  H.  Morton,  (New  York  :  The  Century  Co.)  Since  the 
appearance  of  Prof.  William  Mathew's  instructive  essay  on  "  The 
Great  Conversers"  no  work  has  been  given  to  the  public,  that  lean 
remember,  so  well  calculated  to  restore  the  almost  lost  art  of  con- 
versation as  this  one.  It  discusses  with  marked  ability  such  topics 
as  the  elements  of  good  conversation,  the  choice  of  topics,  the 
essentials  of  an  agreeable  manner  of  conversing,  the  power  of 
sincerity,  and  many  other  matters  bearing  upon  the  subject.  The 
book  sets  one  thinking  and  furnishes  aid  to  reach  a  desirable  goal, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  to  be  recommended.  Although  debate  has 
been  called  masculine  and  conversation  feminine,  many  can  argue, 
■not  many  converse.  Yet  in  conversation,  better  than  books,  may 
be  read  human  nature,  and  a  sentiment  dropped  burning  from  the 
lips  settles  more  deeply  in  the  mind  than  the  finest  writing.  A 
great  thing  is  a  great  book,  said  Disraeli,  but  greater  than  all  is 
the  talk  of  a  great  man.  Gladstone  made  it  a  rule  to  pump  every 
man  upon  the  subjects  upon  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  and 
this  habit  goes  far  in  accounting  for  the  amazing  variety  of  know- 
ledge for  which  the  great  statesman  was  so  famous.  To  form  a 
perfect  conversationist  many  qualities  are  requisite.  There  must 
be  knowledge  of  the  world,  knowledge  of  books,  and  a  faculty  of 
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imparting-  that  knowledge,  tog-ether  with  originality,  memory,  an 
intutive  perception  of  what  is  best  to  say,  and  best  to  omit,  good 
taste,  good  temper  and  good  manners.  It  would  be  too  much  to 
expect  that  all  should  become  perfect  conversationists,  but,  with 
perseverance,  the  dullest  may  hope  to  approximate  perfection.  An 
agreeable  and  instructive  talker  has  the  faculty  of  going  "  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe,"  without  an  apparent  effort, 
neither  skimming  so  lightly  over  a  variety  of  topics  as  to  leave  no 
impression  of  any,  or  dwelling  so  long  upon  one  subject  as  to 
weary  the  attention  of  the  hearers.  The  art  of  conversation  repays 
close  study,  for  Laurence  Sterne,  justly  I  believe,  compared  its 
practice  to  a  traffic,  and  gave  warning  that  if  you  enter  upon  it 
without  some  stock  and  a  few  tricks  of  the  trade,  the  trade  drops 
at  once.  If  my  personal  observation  be  at  all  correct,  it  happens 
with  most  of  us  that  it  is  by  speech  many  of  our  best  gains  are 
made. 


„*»«*  of  ®ttawa  Kev( 
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GLORY  TO  GOD  ;  PEACE  TO  MEN. 

In  this  holy  season  of  universal  praise  to  God  and  of  well- 
wishing  to  men  we,  too,  echo  the  glad  refrain  that  joy-thrilled 
angelic  hosts  first  sang  to  enraptured  Shepherds  on  the  heaven- 
illumined  plains  of  Judea  :  "  Glory  be  to  God  on  high  ;  peace  on 
earth  to  men  of  good-will."  Yes,  peace  be  with  you,  beloved 
professors,  staunchest  of  friends,  most  disinterested  of  counsellors, 
most  conscientious  of  educators — you  indeed  are  men  of  good-will. 
Peace  be  with  you,  kind  subscribers,  who  have  furnished  the 
"  staff  of  life  "  to  our  humble  publication — you  too  are  men  of 
good-will.  Peace  be  with  you,  generous  contributors,  who  have 
lightened  our  labors  and  gladdened  our  hearts — verily  are  you  men 
of  good-will.  Peace  be  with  you,  brother-scribes,  that  have 
received  us  into  your  midst  with  open  arms  and  with  blush- 
provoking  expressions  of  welcome — truly  men  of  good-will  are  you. 
Peace  be  with  you,  worthy  critics — beyond  all  doubt  you, also,  are 
men  of  good-will, for  "  if  peradventure  >ou  spoke  against  us  on  the 
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adverse  side,"  you  administered  your  words  of  criticism,  we  feel 
sure,  but  as 

"  a  physick 
That's  bitter  to  sweet  end." 

Peace  be  with  all — with  friend  and  with  foe,  with  men  of  every  des- 
cription and  without  exception  of  persons  ;  and  thus  united  in 
bonds  of  mutual  charity  let  us  praise  with  gladsome  voices  the 
Infant  Savior,  Source  Divine  of  peace  and  love  : 

"  Sound  over  all  waters,  reach  out  from  all  lands, 

The  chorus  of  voices,  the  clasping-  of  hands  ; 

Sing"  hymns  that  were  sung-  by  the   stars  of  the  morn, 

Sing  songs  of  the  Angels  when  Jesus  was  born. 
***-  *  -**■*** 

Sing  the  song  of  great  joy  that  the  Angels  began 
Sing  of  Glory  to  God  and  of  good-will  to  man." 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  SOCIETY. 

How  often  is  heard  the  sloth-betraying-  remark  :  "Oh,  I  give 
all  my  time  to  the  principal  studies.  The  secondary  subjects  may 
look  out  for  themselves."  Enquiry  invariably  elicits  the  ready 
information  that  in  the  "secondary"  studies  is  included  Botany, 
or  Zoology,  or  Chemistry  or  Geology  or  Physiology  or  Astronomy 
according  to  the  class  of  the  speaker.  Now  against  any  such 
attitude  towards  the  Natural  Sciences  we  protest  with  all  our 
energy.  Even  from  a  merely  literary  stand-point,  physical  science 
is  a  study  most  suggestive,  a  study  greatly  aidant  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  habits  of  close  observation  as  well  as  of  clear  and  orderly 
thought  ;  a  study  powerfully  assistant  in  the  quest  for  Truth — a 
study,  consequently,  highly  conducive  to  literary  invention. 

Moreover,  the  Sciences,  though  marching  in  Indian  file  along 
the  narrow  path-way  marked  out  by  the  curriculum,  unite  their 
forces  at  last  on  the  broad  plain  of  Philosophy  to  battle  for  Truth 
against  sham  Science  fighting  beneath  the  banner  of  Irreligion.  He 
therefore,  that  has  a  complete  mastery  over  this  mighty  phalanx, 
has  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  aid  him  in  getting  possession  of  that 
priceless    object    which    our    intellects    were    created    to    attain. 
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Again  an  educated  man,  in  the  practical  walks  of  profes- 
sional life,  is  constantly  called  upon  to  defend  his  Faith 
against  the  attacks  of  men  whose  arguments  are  frequently  based 
upon  superficial  or  false  scientific  notions  ;  and  what  good  may 
he  not  accomplish,  if  from  the  abundance  of  his  knowledge,  he  can 
convince  his  antagonists  that  true  Science  is  the  haidmaid  of  true 
Religion.  And  if  this  remark  be  true  of  the  lawyerand  thedoctor  with 
far  greater  reason  is  it  so  of  the  priest,  the  official  defender  of  the 
Faith.  How  much  easier,  too,  will  it  be  for  the  Minister  of  God 
to  make  himself,  as  he  should  make  himself,  "  all  to  all  that  he 
may  win  all  to  Christ,"  if  he  can  enter  with  ease  and  pleasure  into 
every  region  of  scientific  thought.  Perhaps  a  casual  conversation 
on  plants  and  flowers,  may  disarm  the  prejudice  and  bigotry  of 
some  old  florist.  A  brief  but  interesting  intercommunion  of  ideas 
on  things  chemical,  may  prove  the  first  hold  on  the  mind  and 
heart  of  some  free-thinking  young  pharmacist.  Clear  and  intelli- 
gent ideas  on  physiological  topics  may  prove  the  only  key  to  open 
the  door  of  the  dark  spiritual  prison  in  which  some  atheistical 
physician  has  voluntarily  confined  himself.  A  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  circle  of  Sciences  may  serve  to  confound  and  to 
humiliate,  and  haply,  to  withdraw  from  the  darkness  of  error, 
some  rationalistic  or  pantheistic  mind.  Indeed  the  educated  man, 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  but  especially  the  priest,  should  be  stranger 
to  no  sphere  of  intellectual  activity  if  he  wish  to  exert  to  the 
fullest  his  influence  for  good  ;  and,  consequently,  in  this  material- 
istic and  utilitarian  age,  he  should  have  at  least  a  fair  general 
knowledge  of  the  physical  sciences.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  view  of 
these  literary,  philosophical  and  practical  considerations,  we 
earnestly  protest  against  the  neglect  of  the  opportunities  afforded 
here  of  acquiring  a  good  general  scientific  knowledge,  and  hence 
it  is  that  we  rejoice  in  the  re-organization  of  the  worthy  student- 
work  known  as  the  Scientific  Society  ;  for  we  feel  certain  that  the 
Society  is  calculated  to  do  much  good  in  encouraging  the  careful 
study  of  the  various  branches  of  Physical  Science. 
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DR.  CLARKE'S  APPRECIATION  OF  OUR  FOOTBALLERS. 

Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke,  superintendent  of  Rockwood  Hospital, 
Kingston,  and  founder  as  well  as  organizer  and  chief  supporter  of 
the  Granite  Football  Club,  has  kindly  permitted  us  to  give  publicity 
to  the  following  letter  : 

RockwoOd  Hospital. 

Kingston,  Dec.   13  1898. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  regret  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  be  present  at  the  banquet 
given  by  The  Ottawa  University  Athletic  Association  to  the  Champions  of  the 
Quebec  Rugby  Union. 

I  should  have  liked  publicly  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  fact  that 
Ottawa  College  has  done  so  much  to  advance  the  interests  of  foot-ball  in 
Canada.  While  it  is  true  that  the  foot-ball  season  in  the  Quebec  Union  did 
not  end  as  we  could  have  wished — in  a  well  fought  battle  between  two  good 
teams  ;  still  I  am  certain  that  the  unfortunate  experience  will  lead  to  an 
avoidance  of  such  mistakes  in  the  future,  and  perhaps  a  better  understanding 
than  has  heretofore  existed.  I  regret  it  all  the  more  because  in  the  past 
Ottawa  College  has  stood  for  all  that  was  best  in  the  senior-ranks  and  the 
Granites  for  the  highest  development  of  foot-ball  skill  among   Juniors. 

It  is  admitted  by  all  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  game  that  to  Ottawa 
College  we  owe  the  highest  kind  of  praise  as  she  has  done  so  much  to  make 
the  game  of  foot-ball  one  of  skill  and  science  and  many  of  the  best  plays 
attempted  by  teams  to-day  had  their  birth  on  the  Ottawa  College  campus. 
All  honor  then  to  the  champions  and  best  wishes  for  their  success. 

Yours  sincerely, 


Mr.  M.  A.  Foley, 

Secretary  of  O.  U.  A.  A. 


C.  K.  Clarke. 


©chtorial    S'lotes. 


The  Right  Rev.  John  Grimes,  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Christ- 
church,  New  Zealand,  who  is  on  his  way  home  from  Rome,  spent 
several  days  in  Ottawa  during  the  present  month  and  honored  our 
Alma    Mater  with     a    short    visit.      Speaking    of    Catholicity   in 
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New  Zealand,  His  Lordship  said  that  its  progress  had 
been  very  rapid.  Sixty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a  Catholic 
Church,  nor  a  resident  priest  in  the  whole  of  that  country, 
while  at  present  there  are  four  bishops,  one  hundred  priests 
and  a  Catholic  population  of  100,000,  which  is  about  one- 
seventh  of  the  total  inhabitants.  As  yet  the  dioceses  and  parishes 
are  very  large  and  the  obstacles  and  difficulties  met  with  by  the 
clergy  are  great.  Education  is  also  making  good  headway.  The 
Catholics  have  received  no  aid  from  the  Government,  but  by  their 
own  noble  efforts  have  erected  many  schools.  The  natives  are  the 
Maoris,  who  were  originally  cannibals.  At  present,  the  Maoris 
number  about  45,000,  many  of  whom  are  Catholics. 

We  learn  from  The  Antigonish  Casket,  that  the  Rev.  (?)  Justin 
D.  Fulton,  of  Boston,  Mass,  the  notorious  anti-Catholic  agitator 
has  recently  paid  a  flying  visit  to  several  towns  in  the  province  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  that  the  reception  given  him  was  one  which  if  he 
does  not  cherish  he  will  certainly  long  remember.  It  is  only  a 
short  time  ago  that  we  heard  that  this  reverend  foul-mouth  was 
down  in  Havana,  but  such  a  tramp  must  necessarily  change  his 
place  of  residence  frequently  and  hurriedly.  In  the  town  of  North 
Sydney,  C.  B.,  he  could  not  get  a  hall  nor  a  church  in  which  to 
lecture.  At  Glace  Bay,  a  mining  village  near  Sydney,  he  obtained 
a  hearing  and  lectured  on  what  he  described  as  the  evil  influences 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Cuba  and  the  Philippines.  A 
riot  ensued  and  Fulton  was  kept  busy  for  some  time  in  dodging 
fragments  of  coal,  decomposed  eggs,  and  other  choice  bouquets. 
He  was  finally  compelled  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  to  his  hotel.  Such 
a  reception  is  certainly  not  calculated  to  encourage  a  second  visit. 
An  attack  against  the  Catholic  priests  and  nuns  who  so  heroically 
devoted  themselvas  to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  sick  and 
dying  in  Cuba  during  the  late  war,  is  no  doubt  a  fit  theme  for 
"  Filthy  Fulton,"  but  he  evidently  mistook  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  Nova  Scotia  when  he  undertook  to  address  them  on  that 
subject.  Every  sensible  person  is  loud  in  praise  of  the  services 
rendered  to  humanity  by  the  priests  and  nuns  in  Cuba,  and  con- 
demnation such  as  Fulton's,  is  the  highest  compliment  that  could 
be  paid  to   them. 
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The  following  is   an  extract   from  an   editorial  in  the  London 


'&> 


Tablet 


"It  has  often  been  pointed  out  to  Anglicans  that  one  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  reunion  lies  in  the  fact  that  Catholics,  as  well  as  Easterns,  do  not  regard 
the  Bible  as  used  by  the  Church  of  England  as  complete.  In  a  learned  paper 
upon  the  apocrypha  (the  deutero-canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament)  in  last 
week's  Church  Times  (High  Church  Anglican),  we  are  glad  to  see  this 
question  mooted.  The  writer  quotes  Bishop  Wordsworth  (Anglican),  as  say- 
ing :  "  If  you  carry  a  Bible  without  the  apocryphal  books  into  Greece,  Asia, 
Palestine,  you  would  be  told  that  you  have  not  the  Bible,  but  only  a  mutilated 
copy  of  it.  .  .  If  you  pass  over  to  Italy  and  France,  or  to  Spain  and  Port- 
ugal, they  will  immediately  say  to  you  :  This  may  be  an  English  Bible,  but  it 
is  not  the  Bible  of  Christendom." 

It  seems  strange  that  any  person  should  be  willing  to  know 
the  truth,  and  not  the  whole  truth,  yet  our  Anglican  friends  per- 
sist in  declaring  that  the  Bible  used  by  them  is  complete,  in  spite  of 
the  fact,  which  they  themselves  acknowledge,  that  much  of  the 
original  Bible  is  missing  in  theirs. 

It  is  amusing  to  note  the  progress  (?)  of  Protestantism  in  Italy. 
Dr.  Taylor,  a  Protestant  missionary  in  that  country  has  recently 
written  a  book  entitled  "  Italy  and  the  Italians,"  in  which  he  states 
that  as  a  result  of  over  forty  years  hard  labor  in  that  country  there 
are  now  5,600  Protestants  communicants.  From  the  same  authority 
we  also  learn  that  active  and  persistent  efforts  have  been  made 
since  about  1850,  at  a  large  financial  expense,  to  convert  the  Italians 
from  Romanism  to  Protestantism.  Commenting  on  this  The  New 
York  Times  says  : — 

"  Does  it  pay  to  go  into  a  Christian  community  for  the  purpose  of  convert- 
ing at  an  enormous  expense,  followers  of  one  Christian  faith  to  membership  in 
another  Christian  faith  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for  foreign  mission  boards  to 
invest  the  large  sums  thus  expended  in  Italy  in  efforts  to  convert  the  heathen 
— the  genuine  heathen?  May  be  the  workers  prefer  the  surroundings  and 
comforts  of  Italian  life  to  life  as  found  and  reported  in  Central  Africa." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  population  of  Italy  is  30,000,000, 
and  considering  the  result  of  the  past  forty  years'  work  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  the  scheme  is  neither  profitable  nor  encourag- 
ing. There  must  certainly  be  some  other  attraction  for  the 
missionay  in  Italy  besides  the  "heathen". 
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©Vei\ts    of    tf>e    9lloi>t^. 

By  D.   McTighe. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  Spain  and  the 
Ppea^eTteat1Can     United  States  was  concluded  in  the  early  part  of 

the  month.  The  commissioners  are  now  on 
their  way  home.  Until  they  present  the  treaty  to  their  respective 
governments,  we  shall  be  unable  to   learn  what  it  really   contains. 

General  Calixto  Garcia,  one  of  the  foremost  Cuban 
xx  e  °     t.  a^       generals,  died   at   Washington,  D.    C.,  on    the    nth 

Heroes  Dead.       b         .         '  &         >  J 

inst.  Recently  he  went  to  the  American  capital  as 
the  head  of  a  commission,  sent  by  the  Cuban  provisional  govern- 
ment, to  plead  for  the  early  establishment  in  the  island  of  an  in- 
dependent regime.  General  Garcia  had  a  most  interesting  public 
career,  WThether  considered  as  a  soldier,  leading  an  army  ins- 
pired with  an  ardent  desire  for  independence,  or  as  a  rebellious 
adventurer,  animated  by  an  intense  hatred  of  Spanish  rule  in 
his  native  country,  he  must  be  given  credit  for  showing  undoubted 
sincerity  and  undaunted  perseverance.  His  death  recalls  the  early 
stages  of  the  Cubans'  final  struggle  for  freedom.  He  was  one  of  the 
three  generals,  (the  other  two  being  Maceo  and  Gomez)  to  whom 
the  Cubans  committed  the  charge  of  their  armies.  These  men 
prosecuted  the  war  with  such  vigor  that  they  attracted  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  United  States,  and  the  latter  country  obtained  the 
independence  of  the  island  in  a  few  months.  This  result,  then, 
being  achieved,  it  may  be  expected  that  the  original  leaders  will 
find  a  memorable  place  in  Cuban  history.  General  Garcia  died 
while  learning  to  become  a  soldier  of  peace,  in  making  the  last 
efforts  necessary  for  Cuba  to  become  a  nation. 

These    are    indeed    remarkable    times,     politically. 
e     yo  u  ion     \yith  wars,  actual  and  prospective,    ancient  dynas- 

of   Diplomacy.  '  r         r  »  j 

ties  decaying  and  younger  ones  nervously  preparing 
for  a  greedy  grab  of  the  defunct  nation's  territory,  the  student  is 
well  nigh  unable  to  keep  in  touch  with  it  all.  But  the  very  excite- 
ment of  it  exerts  one  to   the   closest  attention.     Gradually  we  are 
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becoming-  acquainted  with  the  working-  machinery  of  it,  the  levers 
and  wheels  of  diplomacy  that  lift  and  turn  with  varying-  energy. 
Modern  diplomats  have  so  often  astonished  their  fellow-country- 
men and  startled  the  citizens  of  other  nations  by  unexpected 
utterances  at  critical  times,  that  it  is  interesting-  to  have  them 
begin  to  explain  whence  this  policy  has  been  evolved.  Sir  Edmond 
Monson,  British  ambassador  to  France,  was  the  first  to  undertake 
the  task.  At  a  banquet  given  by  the  British  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Paris  recently,  he  ascribed  it  to  "  the  enterprise  of  the 
press,  the  innovations  of  the  mother  country,  and  the  originality 
of  the  American  mind,  ever  restless  to  improve  everything. "  Like 
all  beginnings  at  anything,  these  references  are  rather  vague.  It 
is  hard  to  conceive  in  what  way  "  the  enterprise  of  the  press  "  has 
an  effect  on  the  propriety  and  discretion  of  diplomats,  except  to 
make  them  more  cautious.  "  The  innovation  of  the  mother  coun- 
try "  may  include  anything  from  explicit  instructions  to  the  merest 
inferences  of  the  desires  of  the  government.  These  may  reasonably 
be  important  factors.  But  how  "  the  originallity  of  the  American 
mind  "  is  acting  so  changefully  on  the  staid  principles  of  British 
diplomacy  is  difficult  to  understand.  The  Americans  have  a  brusque 
way  of  handling  their  foreign  affairs,  which  we  should  think  Her 
Majesty's  ambassadors  would  be  the  last  to  imitate.  However  these 
things  are  not  of  weighty  importance.  It  seems  to  us  that  Sir 
Edmond  made  this  explanation,  not  so  much  to  add  to  our  informa- 
tion as  to  establish  a  precedent  for  saying  the  things  that  he  had 
in  mind  on  the  occasion.  We  append  an  excerpt  from  his  speech, 
which  contains  the  most  remarkable  statements  that  he  made.  In 
this  is  constituted  the  radical  departure  from  the  discretion  and 
aloofness  that  has  invariably  characterized  ambassadorial  utteran- 
ces.     Sir  Edmond  said  : 

"  I  would  earnestly  ask  officials  in  power  and  unofficial  exponents  of 
public  opinion  to  discountenance  and  abstain  from  a  continuance  of  the  policy 
of  pin-pricks,  which,  while  it  can  only  procure  an  ephemeral  satisfaction  to  a 
short-lived  Ministry,  must  inevitably  perpetuate  across  the  channel  an 
intolerable  irritation.  I  would  entreat  them  to  resist  the  temptation  to  thwart 
British  enterprise  by  petty  manoeuvres,  such  as  the  proposal  to  start  colleges 
as  rivals  of  Gen.  Kitchener's  projected  institution  in  the  re-conquered  Soudan. 
Such  ill-considered  provocation  might  have  the  effect  of  converting  Great 
Britain's  present  policy  of  forbearance  in  Egypt  into  the  adoption  of  measures 
at  which,  I  presume,  French  Sentiment  is  not  aiming." 
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These  are  serious  words;  They  are  to  be  taken  either  as  an 
approved  hint  from  the  home  government,  indicating-  a  determina- 
tion to  prevent,  if  possible,  such  incidents  as  the  Fashoda  affair 
again  becoming"  alarming-,  or  else  the  whole  speech  is  a  mere  dis- 
play of  individual  power.  At  any  rate  it  shows  that  diplomacy  is 
undergoing-  a  process  of  evolution.  If  it  is  to  develop,  we  may 
expect  to  find  the  diplomat  of  the  future  something-  of  a  little 
g-overnment  in  himself  and  not,  as  heretofore,  dimply  an  agent. 


Joseph  Murphy,   ex.  '02.     Aged  21   years. 

In  spite  of  the  oft  repeated  warning  Memento  mori  we  are  ever 
unprepared  for  such  a  sad  announcement  as  that  which  reached 
us  on  Sunday  the  nth  inst.  On  that  day  Mr.  Joseph  Murphy,  a 
member  of  last  year's  Third  Form  died  at  his  home  at  Lac  La 
Hache,  B.  C. 

Joseph  Murphy  spent  four  years  in  this  institution,  and  was  a 
universal  favorite  with  the  students  ;  and  all  who  knew  him  will 
hear  with  deep  regret  the  news  of  his  untimely  death.  Previous 
to  entering  Ottawa  University,  he  attended  school  at  New- West- 
minster, B.  C,  where  he  contracted  Bright's  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  At  first  his  case  was  not  considered  serious,  and  on 
coming  to  Ottawa  he  was  apparently  in  good  health.  Last  year 
however  he  was  confined  to  the  hospital  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  was  obliged  to  return  home  before  the  close  of  the 
term.  From  that  time  until  the  final  moment,  death  stared  him 
constantly  in  the  face. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  class  medalist  for  two  consecutive  years,  and 
in  1897  secured  the  gold  medal  presented  for  competition  among 
class  medalists. 

That  God  may  strengthen  and  console  the  afflicted  family  in 
this  hour  of  bereavement,  is  our  earnest  prayer.  He  alone  can  heal 
the  wounds  of  a  bleeding  heart  and  give  comfort  in  trial  and 
sorrow.  For  the  soul  of  our  former  fellow7  student,  we  breathe 
likewise  a  most  fervent  prayer. — Requiescat  in  pace. 
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(Sln)OT>g    tl>e    ^/llagajiT>es. 

By  Michael  E.  Conway. 

In  the  matter  of  providing-  the  best  of  Christmas  reading,  our 
Catholic  mag-azines  have  taken  no  unenviable  position.  Though 
poem  and  essay  may  be  the  most  important  features  in  these  issues 
"the  good  old  fashioned  Christmas  story"  is  still  the  most  potent 
element  to  keep  our  love  glowing-  for  the  month  of  the  Nativity. 
Some  may  cavil  at  its  improbability  and  others  remain  stoically 
indifferent  to  the  warm  beneficent  spirit  it  should  infuse,  but  it  is 
its  improbability  and  cherful  influence  that  give  the  Christmas 
narrative  additional  charms. 

First  of  the  Christmas  issues  comes  the  Catholic  World 
resplendent  in  green  and  gold.  For  years  this  magazine  has  stood 
at  the  head  of  our  Catholic  monthlies  particularly  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  importance  of  the  topics  and  its  corps  of  eminent 
contributors.  This  number  opens  with  an  interesting  story  entitled 
"At  the  Crib  of  Assisi"  with  the  Lower  Church  of  Assisi  as  its 
setting.  In  the  sketch  of  Joost  Van  den  Vandel,  we  have  a  well 
written  contribution  which  gives  prominence  to  the  character  and 
works  of  that  bright  ornament  of  Catholic  literature  in  Holland. 
In  view  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  negociations  and  of  the  in- 
creased interest  Americans  that  are  taking  in  their  new  territory, 
Father O'Keefe's  timely  article.  "A  Word  on  the  Church  and  the 
New  Possessions"  will  be  read  with  additional  interest.  Under  the 
title  of  "Catholic  life  in  St.  Paul"  we  have  a  realistic  description 
of  the  great  Catholic  centre  of  the  West.  The  article  is  accomp- 
anied by  many  fine  illustrations  consisting  of  views  of  Minnesota 
scenery,  portraits  of  well  known  clergymen  and  distinguished  citi- 
zens. Not  the  least  notable  among  them  is  that  of  Archbishop  Ire- 
land, "theFirst  Churchman  and  First  Citizen  of  St.  Paul".  Perhaps 
the  truest  and  most  honest  criticism  of  Hall  Caine's  The  Christian 
that  has  yet  appeared  is  that  of  Rev.  S.  Fitzimons  in  this  issue. 
The  much-lauded  work  is  severely  handled  and  deservedly  so  for 
it  is  certainly  not  worth  one  half  the  acclamation  with  which  it 
was  greeted    on    publication.      According    to    the    writer    of   this 
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criticism,  the  three  great  difficulties  with  this  work  are  :  "first 
that  its  author  cannot  be  accepted  in  his  self-appointed  office  of 
teacher  ;  next,  that  he  is  far  from  being-  a  great  artist  ;  and  lastly, 
that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  mastered  sufficiently  the  philosophy 
of  the  passion  ot  love  to  weave  it  successfully  into  the  warp  of  a 
story  of  struggling  human  lives."  Under  the  title,  "  Irish  Local 
Government  Act,"  the  measure  lately  passed  by  the  British  Parl- 
iament to  improve  local  government  in  Ireland  is  carefully  consid- 
ered. After  discussing  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this  Act,  he 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  "Out  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  such 
work  of  co-operation  will  arise  an  opinion  which  will  not  merely 
preserve  the  rights  they  have  won  against  tyranny  and  intrigues 
of  corrupt  boards  and  officials  but  will  enable  them  to  obtain  the 
power  by  which  alone  anything  considerable  can  be  accomplished 
to  raise  the  county  to  a  place  befitting  her  natural  resources  and 
the  qualities  of  brain  and  hand  with  which  her  children  are 
gifted." 

Readers  of  Donahoe's  Magazine  scarcely  expected,  we  think, 
such  a  splendid  Christmas  number  coming  as  it  did  immediately 
after  the  exceptionally  well  executed  Thanksgiving  issue,  but  all 
have  been  agreeably  surprised.  Every  reader  of  this  Catholic 
monthly  confidently  turns  to  its  pages  expecting  to  be  instructed, 
interested  and  entertained  ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  he  can  never  lay 
it  down  with  any  sense  of  disappointment.  One  of  the  leading 
articles  of  this  issue  is  entitled  "Costly  Indifference"  in  which  the 
writer  makes  an  appeal  for  the  greater  furtherance  of  Catholicity 
in  the  Western  States.  It  seems  that  many  of  the  children  sent 
out  to  the  West  by  Aid  Societies,  are  Catholics  ;  but  through  the 
bigotry  of  the  agents,  few  of  them  find  their  way  into  Catholic 
homes  and  are  consequently  lost  to  the  faith.  Then  there  is  a  want 
of  proper  facilities  for  Catholic  worship,  but  these  being  once 
provided  many  of  those  "ought-to-be  Catholics"  will  ultimately  be 
brought  back  *o  the  fold.  Many  Americans  will  not  agree  with 
the  course  that  the  author  of  "Our  Duty  Respecting  the  Philipp- 
ines" advocates.  When  Freemasonary  and  all  the  anti-clerical 
influences  are  considered,  there  is  room  to  doubt  that  "The  people 
of  the  Philippines  can  govern  themselves  better  than  we  or  Spain 
or  any  other  external  authority  can  govern  them."     Besides  these 
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valuable  papers,  it  contains  six  excellent  contributions  to  its  fiction 
with  other  seasonable  Christmas  reading-  to  enliven  its  pages. 

The  December  issue  of  The  Rosary  opens  with  a  charming- 
description  of  some  famous  churches  in  Rome  and  of  affecting 
customs  and  incidents  witnessed  during  Christmas  week.  Truly 
the  most  valuable  article  of  this  number  is  Father  Coleman's 
second  paper  on  "  Friars  in  the  Philippines  "  and  as  the  author 
has  given  a  true  view  of  the  insurgents  and  the  deplorable  work 
of  Masonary,  it  is  well  worth  the  earnest  consideration  of  all 
readers.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  fiction  is  "Mrs.  St. 
John's  Secret"  and  another  delightful  story  entitled  "  A  Christmas 
at  Sea." 

The  initial  article  of  the  Ave  Maria  of  November  26th  is  a 
cleverly  written  criticism  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward's  latest  book 
11  Helbeck  of.  Bannisdale  ".  Every  Catholic  must  feel  the  inade- 
quacy of  her  presentation  ;  for  as  the  writer  points  out,  Mrs.  Ward 
has  not  recognized  that  intellectual  conviction  and  the  supernatural 
principle  are  essential  to  faith.  Later  issues  of  this  weekly  are, 
above  all  instructive,  readable  and  stimulating  and  are  in  keeping 
with  the  high  standard  it  has  laid  down  for  itself. 

The  first  of  our  annuals  of  1899  that  we  bid  welcome  is  the 
Catholic  Almanac  of  Ontario.  The  cover  which  is  a  well  executed 
work  of  the  designer's  art  represents  the  Madonna  and  Child  in 
faint  outlines  of  blue  and  white  with  a  back  ground  of  azure  blue. 
This  annual  contains  abundant  information  on  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  and  in  everything  it  is  particularly  accurate  and  com- 
plete. It  merits  a  hearty  recommendation  to  every  Catholic  in  the 
province. 


(Qf    £ocal    e/T)terest. 

By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

The  Senior  English  Debating  Society  has  been  reorganized 
for  another  season's  work.  At  a  meeting  of  the  members  held  on 
Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  following  officers  were  elected  : 

Director — Rev.  J.  Duffy,  O.M.I. 

President — Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle,  '90. 
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Sedretary — Mr.  T.  Stuart  Albin,  'oo. 

Committee — Mr.  J.  R.  O'Gorman,  '01  ;  Mr.  W.  Martin,  '02  ; 
Mr.  Geo.  Kelly,  '03, 

The  subject  for  the  first  debate  is  :  '*  Resolved  that  physical 
culture  should  be  a  part  of  every  university  curriculum." 

On  Sunday  the  18th  inst.,  the  French  students  held  a  meeting 
for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers  for  their  Debating  Society.  The 
result  of  the  elections  was  as  fellows  : 

Director — Rev.  T.  Campeau,  O.  M.  I. 

President — Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment,  '99. 

Vice-President — Mr.  R.'  Lafond,  '00. 

Secretary — Mr.  C.  Langlois,  '00. 

Councillors — Messrs.  Lachance,  Laviolette  and  Frappier. 

The  first  debate  will  take  place  on  Jan.  15th,  when  the  follow- 
lowing  subject  will  be  discussed  :  "  Resolved  that  the  theatre 
corrupts  morals." 

*  ■*■ 
The  University  choir,  under  the  direction  of  Rev.  Father 
Lambert,  O.M.I.,  sang  at  the  benediction  of  the  Most  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  the  church  in  Hull,  on  Sunday  the  11th  inst.  The 
programme  consisted  of  a  trio  "  Jesu  Dei  Vivi  "  (Verdi)  ;  "Ave 
Maria"  (Feltz),  solo  and  chorus  ;  *'  Tantum  Ergo  "  (Rev.  Father 
Gervais,  O.M.I.)  After  benediction  the  singers  were  entertained 
at  the  rectory  by  the  Oblate  Fathers. 

The  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels  was  re-organized  among  the 
junior  students  on  Friday,  the  9th  inst.  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Duhamel  was  present  and  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  to  the 
young  students  urging  them  to  cultivate  obedience,  meekness, 
charity  and  purity.  After  the  sermon  the  members  were  enrolled 
in  the  Sodality  by  His  Grace.  The  following  is  the  list  of  officers: 
Prefect,  Arthur  Lapres  ;  ist  Assistant,  Francois  Boulay  ;  2ND 
Assistant,  Paul  Benoit  ;  Secretary,  Paul  Ducharme  ;  Treasurer, 
George  Verreault  ;  ist  Sacristan,  Olivier  Dion  ;  2ND  Sacristan, 
Paul  Taillon. 
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A  grand  banquet  was  tendered  to  our  football  team  on  Thurs- 
day the  15th  inst.,  by  the  members  of  the  University  Athletic 
Association.  At  7.15  p.m.  the  members  of  the  team  entered  the 
banquet  hall  and  were  greeted  by  a  deafening  'Varsity  cheer. 
Among  the  invited  guests  present  were  Rev.  Fathers  Nilles, 
O.  M.  I.  vice-rector,  Cornell,  Campeau,  Henault  and  Antoine, 
Rev.  Brothers  Fortier  and  Boyer,  Messrs  D.  J.  McDougall,  '94, 
Geo.  Fitzgerald,  '97,  Geo.  D.  Prudhomme,  '97,  J.  P.  Clarke  and 
Thos.  Murphy.  Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  Messrs  A. 
G.  Brooke  Claxton,  President  of  the  Quebec  Rugby  Union,  John 
F.  Savage,  vice-president  Q.  R.  U.,  E.  Herbert  Browne,  Secy,  Q. 
R.  U.,  and  Dr.  C.  K.  Clarke,  founder  of  the  Granites,  Kingston. 
After  justice  was  done  to  the  material  part  of  the  programme,  Mr. 
R.  A.  O'Meara,  '99,  President  of  the  Association,  arose  and  in  a 
happy  speech  thanked  the  team  for  the  noble  efforts  they  had  put 
forth  and  congratulated  them  on  the  successful  result  of  their 
work.  Speeches  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Fathers  Nilles,  Cornell, 
Antoine  and  Henault,  Messrs.  Clancy,  McGlade,  Fitzgerald,  Shea 
and  Doyle.  Musical  selections  were  given  by  Messrs.  Gookin, 
Ball,  Williams,  McCormac,  Sullivan  and  Frappier,  and  vocal 
selections  by  Messrs.  M.  O'Connell,  A.  O'Malley,  Frappier,  Pay- 
ment, Hardiman,  Cunningham  and  Clarke.  The  entertainment 
was  concluded  by  a  solo  and  chorus  "  We  are  Champions  again." 

A  meeting  of  the  higher  forms  was  held  on  Saturday  the  17th 
inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  re-organizing  the  Scientific  Society.  The 
present  organization  is  an  old  College  association  resuscitated.  Its 
object  is  suggested  by  the  name. 

Director — Rev.  A.  Lajeunesse,  O.M.I.,  B.  A. 

President — Dr.  T.  Stuart  Albin,  'oo. 

Vice-President — Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle,  '99. 

Secretary — Mr.  M.  A.  Foley,  'oo. 

Treasurer — Mr.  J.  E.  McGlade,  '01. 

Reporter — Mr.  D.  J.  McTighe,  '04. 

Councillors — Mr.  J.  A.  Meehan,  '00,  Mr.  M.  Conway.  '01, 
Mr.  W.  P.  Egleson,  '00,  Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment,  '99. 
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cyriorun>     vJ  en>porun)     ^fiores. 

By  M.  A.   Foley. 

The  Buffalo  Union  a?id  Times  brings  us  news  of  the 
appointment  ot  Rev.  James  Quinn,  O.M.I.,  graduate  and  former 
professor  of  Ottawa  University,  to  the  superiorship  of  the  Oblate 
Community  at  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  and  to  the  rectorship  of  Holy  Angels' 
College.  To  Rev.  Father  Quinn,  the  Review  sends  the  sincerest 
congratulations. 

We  have  lately  received  a  card  announcing  the  marriage  of 
Dr.  George  Smith,  ex'90,  to  Miss   Madeleine  O'Neill. 

Messrs.  Fitzpatrick  and  Greene  have  written  a  joint  letter  in 
which  they  inform  us  of  their  present  good-health  and  prosperity. 
They  eagerly  inquire  concerning  the  fortunes  of  our  football  team 
of  '98.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  the 
famous  Quebec  Trophy  is  ours  forever. 

Thomas  Cullen,  ex-99,  writes  an  interesting  letter  from  St. 
Paul's  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  where  he  is  now  pursuing  his 
theological  studies.  We  are  confident  that  Mr.  Cullen  will 
distinguish  himself  in  the  Queen  of  Sciences. 

Raoul  Fortin,  ex-'99,  informs  us  that  he  is  captain  of  a  foot- 
ball team  representing  the  town  of  Pembroke,  Ont.,  and  that  he  is 
endeavoring  to  show  the  team  how  old  'Varsity  plays  the  game. 
Raoul  also  sends  word  that  John  Leacy,  '00,  is  studying  Dentistry 
in  Toronto. 

Dr.  M.  P.  Conway  is  a  very  prominent  figure  in  Catholic  cir- 
cles of  Auburn,  N.  Y. ,  where  he  enjoys  a  large  and  lucrative 
practice. 

The  occasion  of  the  first  visit  of  His  Grace  Archbishop  Gau- 
thier,  to  Smith's  Falls  was  made  one  of  unusual    solemnity  by  the 
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ordination  of  two  young-  priests.  One  of  the  newly-ordained  is  well 
known  to  us  by  reason  of  his  long-  residence  here  as  student  and 
professor.  While  a  student  here  Father  Mea  was  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  the  pages  our  University  Magazine.  We  are  pleased 
also  to  recall  that  under  his  Presidency  of  O.  U-  A.  A.  the  wearers 
of  the  Garnet  and  Grey  won  the  Canadian  Championship  of  '94. 
His  friends,  and  their  number  is  leg-ion,  rejoice  with  him  now  that 
he  has  at  length  attained  the  goal  of  his  ambition.  With  our  con- 
gratulation to  Fathers  Mea,  we  mingle  prayers  that  he  may  be 
successful  beyond  even  his  most  sanguine  hopes  in  the  carreer  he 
has  chosen. 

On  Dec.  17,  another  old  student,  a  class  mate  of  Father 
Mea's,  was  raised  to  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  priesthood.  To 
Rev.  Edward  O'Mally  the  Review  sends  the  heartiest  congratula- 
tions. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Quebec  Rugby  Uuion  was  held  in 
Montreal  on  Dec.  3rd.  College  was  represented  by  Messrs.  R.  A. 
O'Meara  and  J.E.  McGlade.  The  meeting  proved  most  harmonious. 
The  Q.  R.  U.  begins  a  new  season  without  a  cloud  on  its  horizon. 
Britannia  and  Brockville,  winners  of  the  intermediate  champion- 
ships in  their  respective  unions,  were  admitted  to  the  senior  ranks. 
The  union  now  comprises  five  senior,  eight  intermediate  and  six 
'unior  clubs.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  season  of 
1899. 

President — A.  G.  Brooke  Claxton  (Montreal). 

ist  Vice-President — C.  R.  Webster,  (Granites). 

2ND  Vice-President — J.  J.  O'Reilly,  (Ottawa  College). 

Hon.  Sec-Treasurer — E.  Herbert  Brown. 
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No.  5. 


A    SIEGE. 

OUNG,  beautiful,  well-armed  and  brave, 

He  stood  within  the  citadel, 
In  his  right  hand  his  gleaming  glaive, 

Above,  the  banner  guarded  well  : 
Without  the  foe  was  fierce  and  grim, 

His  trumpet  call  as  lion's  roar  ; 
In  front,  a  garden's  spoils  for  him  ; 

Behind,  an  Aceldama's  gore. 

THE    DEFENDER. 

Upon  the  ramparts  as  he  stood, 

A  shining  alb  his  coat  of  mail, 
The  barbaric  arrows  'round  him  strewed 

Pierced  not  that  armor's  filmy  veil  ; 
While  many  a  deadly  javelin  thrown 

By  his  strong  arm,  brought  to  the  dust 
A  fiery  warrior,   tho'  alone 

God  with  him  was,  his  strength  and  trust. 

THE    ASSAULT. 

Ten  thousand  savage  bowmen  rushed 

To  storm  the  fortress,  strong  and  fair, 
Some  up  the  frowning  bastions  pushed, 

Some  sought  for  breaches;  everywhere 
They  seemed,  but  vigilant  and  bold 

The  one  defender  watched  and  fought, — 
Upon  the  winds  his  locks  of  gold, 

His  defiant  glance  as  lightning  wrought. 
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THE    RETREAT. 

By  many  a  red  aerolit 

The  heavens  reveal  an  army's  course  ; 
Defeated  and  disgraced,  by  night 

Its  legions  seek  their  Stygian  source. 
The  victor  kneels  before  a  cross — 

Crown  him  with  amaranthine  bays, 
Who  valiantly  fought  in  the  cause 

Of  Christ  ;  for  him  be  endless  praise. 

Cameo. 


"The  true   greatness  of  nations  is  in   those   qualities    which 
constitute  the  greatness  of  the  individual  " 

— Charles  Sumner. 
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WHO  HAS  THE  RIGHT  TO  TEACH  ? 


AkXj 

vll 

HE  Church  has  the  right  to  teach  anything  lawful, 
wholesome  and  truthful.  Such  w:\s  the  conclusion  of 
our  last  paper.  We  are  now  to  answer  the  question  : 
Have  parents  the  right  to  teach  and  to  educate  their 
children  ;  and  can  they  intrust  them  to  the  care  of  persons  of  their 
own  choice  ? 

At  the  very  outset  we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  not  far  from 
critical,  for  in  the  matter  under  our  present  consideration,  one 
might  easily  be  misled  and  might  set  forth  on  either  of  the  two  routes 
that  might  lead  us  to  dangerous  and  excessive  conclusions  and 
even  to  extremes  :  the  absolute  or  partial  denial  of  the  parents, 
right  on  the  one  hand  and  the  granting  it  unlimited  sway  on  the 
other.  Though  our  bark  is  fairly  launched  on  a  stream  overcrow- 
ded with  vessels  flying  different  colors,  but  all  steering  for  the 
same  port,  we  must  not  for  all  that  run  into  Charybdis  whilst 
endeavoring  to  shun  Scylla.  *'  In  medio  stat  virtus,"  says  the  old 
adage  ;  so  with  the  hand  of  authorities  by  no  means  to  be  despised 
at  the  helm,  and  with  the  beacon  light  of  Justice  at  the  prow  let 
us  trust  and  hope  we  shall  not  wreck  on  the  shoals  of  partiality 
and  falsehood.  Parents,  as  will  be  seen  farther  on,  have  the  right 
of  bringing  up  and  caring  for  their  children.  The  might  of  States, 
the  whimsical  legislation  of  Senates  and  the  transitory  zeal  of 
reformers  cannot  alter  that  time  honored  and  sacred  parental  pri- 
vilege ;  nor  can  they  raise  difficulties  that  would  render 
it  untenable  and  ineffective,  without  undermining  the  very 
foundation  of  Society  upon  which  is  built  the  edifice  of  States  and 
Kingdoms.  Nay,  the  State  cannot  even  subject  such  right  to 
arbitrary  rules  ;  for  prior  to  civil  power,  domestic  authority,  Arm 
and  indestructible  stands  preeminent  like  a  giant  rock  lifting  its 
proud  head  over  the  angry  waves  of  the  ocean.  Born  with  man  and 
being  the  child  of  Nature's  laws,  the  right  of  parents  can  wave  over 
civil  authority  the  claims  of  primogeniture.  Laws  conceived  and 
brought-forth  in  the  gilded  halls  of  capitols  cannot  dominate  and 
lord  over  the   Law  of  Nature   whose  supplement  they  are,  and   to 
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which  they  cling  for    support  as    the  ivy    to    the   granite  walls  of 
some     antique    mansion.      Evil-intent     rulers    may     by    coercive 
measures  prevent  the  free  use  of  that  right,  but  they  cannot  destroy 
it  anymore  than    the  laws    that  gave  it    existence.      That  paternal 
right  of  teaching  and  educating  is  not  however  absolute.      Parents 
possess  not  the  moral  liberty  to    teach  their    children  according  to 
their  own  free  will  nor  to  have  then  taught   by   whomsoever  they 
desire,  if   their    wish    or    choice    be  unreasonable.     They  cannot, 
without    being    guilty  of    the    greatest     breach    of    their    duty, 
inculcate      vice    and      error.        With     regard    to     the     teaching 
of  their  children,  parents  have  the  right  to  impart,  either  themsel- 
ves or  by  means  of  others,  only  a   lawful  and    moral    knowledge  ; 
which   right   is  however   under  the  supervision  and  control  of  the 
religious  and  the  civil  authorities  in  the  sphere  of  their    respective 
attributions.      And  so    must  it  be  ;     for    though  it    is  possible    for 
parents  to  be  in  the  right  order  established  by   Divine   Providence 
and     the      State    not    to    be,     we     must      admit    it      impossible 
for    the     State    to    be    in     the    right    order   if    parents   are   not. 
For    if   the    constituent  parts    of   a   State — the  families — are   not 
sound,    how  can    the    whole — the    State — be  in    the    right  order  ? 
In    our    first    hypothesis,     that    is     to    say,    if   we     suppose   the 
State   to   be   walking    in   the  wrong  path,  she  cannot  exercise  her 
authority  with  regard    to   education.      But  in   the  latter   case   her 
intervention  is  necessary  ;    yet    she    must    not    reach    beyond   her 
grasp.      "  If  there  were  " — and  unfortunately  there  are — men  who 
would  not  allot  to  their  children  a  sufficient  share  of  Christian  and 
Catholic  knowledge  would  it  not  necessarily  fall  to  the  lot  of  those 
who  preside  in  the  schools  to  apply  a  strong  remedy  against  such 
parental  malice  and  negligence  ?  "*     Justice  and  humanity  demand 
it.      Why  not,  then,  say  the  same  thing  of  the  State?  Has  she  not 
the  inalienable  right  to  claim  for  children  the  education    necessary 
to  fit  them  for  future  honest  citizenship  ?  But  to  come  back  to  our 
point  :   parents    are   called   by    Divine    Providence    to    give    their 
children  not  only  the  sustentation  necessary  for  their  physical   life 
but   also   that   necessary   to    form    and    fortify    their    intelligence. 

*His  Holiness   Pope  Leo  XII  in  a  letter  adressed  to  Cardinal  La  Valitta. 
January  the  26th  1828.     Quoted  by  Mgr  Sauve\ 
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Parents  are  consequently  the  first  educators  of  their  children  ; 
and  being-  under  obligation  to  give  their  children  food  and 
raiment,  to  parents  must  be  left  the  choice  as  to  kind  and 
quality.  The  same  methinks,  should  be  said  of  the  intellectual 
food.  Of  course,  such  freedom  of  choice,  must  be  bound  in  the 
"  hoops  of  steel  "  of  sound  reason  for  otherwise  it  would  degene- 
rate into  a  dangerous  license.  Making  therefore  abstraction  of 
all  abuses,  certain  and  pernicious,  on  the  part  of  parents,  the  State 
must  respect  the  wishes  of  parents  in  the  education  of  their  child- 
ren. Let  us  listen  to  the  eloquent  voice  of  the  great  philosopher  of 
Aquinas.  "  Children  naturally  form  a  part  of  their  progenitors. 
They  are  flesh  of  their  flesh,  bone  of  their  bones.  Consequently 
parents  can  justly  claim  the  direct  right  of  property  over  them,  for 
as  long  as  they  have  not  attained  the  age  of  reason  they  can  be 
considered  like  domestic  animals,  habent  pueri  rationem  animalis. 
According  to  the  laws  of  Nature,  therefore,  children  are  entirely 
under  the  control  of  their  parents,  and  contrary  to  God's  legislation 
would  it  be  to  take  them  away  from  their  parents  against  the 
latters'  wishes."  * 

The  wordsof  Reason  and  Justice  fall  fromtheAngelic  Doctor'slips. 
The  State,  therefore,  cannot  without  being  guilty  of  flagrant  injustice 
arbitrarily  usurp  the  right  of  parents,  and  dispense  against  their 
will,  the  life-sustaining  elements  either  in  the  physical,  intellectual 
or  moral  order.  The  Church  herself,  even  when  the  all  important 
interests  of  life  eternal  are  at  stake,  cannot  and  would  not  baptize 
the  child  of  an  infidel  without  the  consent  of  the  parent.  •'  Child- 
ren ",  says  Taparelli,  (i  on  their  first  appearance  on  the  stage  of 
life,  belong  to  the  domestic  society  from  which  they  cannot  be 
ravished  with  impunity.  There  will  come  a  day,  when  grown-up 
to  perfect  manhood  they  shall  join  of  their  own  accord,  the  political 
society,  upon  which  they  will  directly  depend  for  protection  and 
support.  But  as  long  as  children  remain  within  the  family  circle, 
the  State  must  not  (unless  parents  be  wrholly  unfit  for  the  task) 
and  morally  speaking  cannot,  step-in  to  contest  the  father,  his 
nature-given  right  to  lord  over  his  little  kingdom — his  family."! 

*  Secunda  Secundae.   Quaest  X,  Art  12. 

t  Taparelli,  Droit  Nat.,  Tom.  II.,  Livre  VII.,  Ch.  II. 
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The  teaching  of  one's  children  is  therefore  a  domestic  duty 
arising-  from  a  right  which  no  power  on  earth,  can  usurp.  Let  the 
State  proffer  parents  the  means  to  bring  up  their  children  in  a 
convenient  manner.  Let  her  erect  and  organize  schools,  colleges 
and  academies  worthy  of  respect  and  confidence  and  the  lauding 
incense  of  grateful  hearts  shall  be  lavished  upon  her. 

But  that  Governments  should  make  those  schools  cumpulsory, 
even  when  parents  do  their  duty  is  a  piece  of  unalloyed  and 
infamous  coercion  stamped  with  the  seal  of  a  Dionysius.  Parents' 
right  to  teach  their  children  does  not  stop  in  the  interior  of  the 
family  ;  it  does  not  die  out  on  the  threshold  of  the  home-sanctuary. 
The  father  of  a  family  has  not  only  the  right  to  keep  his  children 
under  his  personal  care  or  to  confide  them  to  a  private  tutor 
residing  in  his  house,  but  he  can  also  intrust  them  to  the  keeping 
of  any  number  of  masters  residing  at  any  distance  from  the 
parental  home.  "  The  nature  of  a  thing,"  says  Taparelli,  "  is  not 
altered  by  number.  A  thousand  and  one  ants  can  never  constitute 
an  eagle,  nor  a  score  of  sensations  make-up  an  intellectual  idea. 
Being  incontestable  that  the  teaching  of  children  is  primarily  and 
essentially  a  domestic  function,  the  same  principle  holds  good 
whether  there  be  one  or  ten  children  ;  one  father  or  many."  Hence 
let  one,  a  hundred  or  even  a  thousand  fathers  gather  their  children 
under  the  same  roof,  and  let  them  choose  one  or  many  professors 
to  preside  over  their  tuition,  the  State  does  not  by  the  fact,  acquire 
the  right  to  direct  those  schools  or  to  usurp  the  sacred  domestic 
functions  of  education.  Unless  we  claim  that  the  teaching  of 
childhood  is  a  function  exclusively  political — which  would  be 
erroneous — it  would  be  illogical  to  forbid  parents  the  intellectual 
formation  of  their  children,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  by  them- 
selves or  by  teachers  of  their  choice,  providing  those  same  teachers 
be  morally  physically  and  intellectually  capable  of  performing  their 
duty. 

Parents  must  never  be  forced,  directly  or  indirectly  to  send 
their  child  to  any  school  if  they  are  capable  and  willing  to 
assume  the  responsability  of  teaching  him.  Nay,  if  there  exists 
any  schools  supported  by  the  public  funds,  parents  have  the    right 
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to  see  and  require  in  justice,  that  such  schools  exactly  answer  to 
the  exigencies  of  their  creed.  Yet,  we  must  well  bear  in  mind 
that  though  parents  may  give  their  children  the  scientific,  moral 
and  religious  training  they  need,  the  Church's  right  to  watch  over 
that  education  is  not  ipso  facto  destroyed  nor  even  weakened.  She 
can,  in  certain  cases  take  away  or  refuse  to  give  up,  children  who 
would  under  the  parental  roof  incur  the  risk  of  losing  their  taith 
and  consequently  of  becoming  perverted. 

The  State  likewise,  within  the  limits  of  her  authority  enjoys 
the  very  same  privilege,  possesses  an  identical  right.  All  her  hopes 
of  future  aggrandizements  are  grounded  as  it  were  in  the  schools. 
The  children  of  to  day  will  in  a  near  future  be  her  men  of  commerce, 
her  statesmen  and  her  defenders  in  the  battle  field.  In  other  words, 
the  sole  ambition  of  the  State,  is  to  form  good  and  active  citizens, 
but  the  child  will  never  grow  up  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  useful 
citizen,  without  his  having  recieved  a  sound  moral  education  ;  no 
child  will  ever  become  an  active  member  of  society  without  his 
possessing  a  moderate  sum  at  least,  of  scientific  knowledge.  Hence 
judicial  might  can  snatch  from  the  control  of  vicious  parents  the  child 
who  would  under  their  influence'and  guidance  make  the  despicable 
apprenticeship  to  lawlessness  and  immorality.  Both,  the  supern- 
atural and  the  social  welfare  of  children  can  justify  the  Church  and 
the  State  in  this  apparent  violation  of  a  natural  right — the  ablation 
of  parental  authority.  It  should  not  be  out  of  place  to  remark 
here,  that  the  right  of  Catholic  parents  would  certainly  suffer  vio- 
lence, were  the  State  to  exclude  from  Governmental  and  social 
functions,  him  who  did  not  recieve  his  education  in  public  schools, 
especially  if  such  houses  of  learning  would  have  been  stumbling- 
blocks  to  his  faith  and  virtue.  Evidently  no  State  can  ask  of 
Catholic  parents  the  painful  sacrifice  of  their  conscience  which 
would  naturally  involve  the  consciences  of  their  dear  ones;  but  if  she 
is  unable  to  make  such  a  demand,  she  must  not  punish  those  that 
would  refuse  to  accede.  She  cannot,  therefore  exclude  Catholics,  as 
such,  from  any  social  functions  since  it  would  be  inflicting  an  uncall- 
ed— for  punishment  upon  them.  I  take  the  privilege  of  translating 
the  following  apostrophe  found  in  the  beautiful  peroration  of  an 
eloquent  sermon  delivered  by  a  bishop  of  Quebec  in  a  fervent  app- 
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eal  to  his  flock  to  stand  firm  by  their  schools.  "Behold  the  enemy 
is  now  among  us  !  Listen  to  his  voice  of  warning- :  "Down  with  de- 
nominational schools  !".  .Can  there  be  a  tyranny  of  conscience  more 
odious  and  despicable  than  the  one  to  say  to  parents  :  You  must 
intrust  your  children  to  that  very  master  upon  whose  impiety  you 
look  with  fear  and  disgust.  Let  your  beloved  ones  learn  from  his 
unholy  lips,  to  scorn  your  principles  of  life,  blaspheme  with  fright- 
ful audacity  your  God  and  trample  under  foot  your  very  authority. 
We  enjoin  you  in  spite  of  Justice  to  expose  to  the  mercy  of  an 
unavoidable  wreck  the  innocence  of  your  child,  preserved  to  this 
day,  that  he  may  lose  together  with  all  sentiments  of  uprightness, 
his  health,  his  honor  and  his  virtue.  If  you  do  not  give  your 
consent  obstinate  and  rebellious  father,  to  the  sacrifice  of  your 
most  sacred  duty  both  as  a  christian  and  as  a  father,  of  your  loft- 
iest interests,  of  your  affections  the  most  endearing  and  of  your 
rights  the  most  inviolable,  then  behold  your  son  dragged  to  the 
tribunal  of  mediocrity,  losing  all  political  influence  and  bringing 
upon  you  and  upon  himself  the  everlasting  curse  of  oblivion." 
Such  tyrannical  language  perhaps,  never  dropped  directly  at  least, 
from  the  enemy's  lips,  but  pick-up  one  of  those  anti-christian 
magazines  scattered  by  the  thousand  by  the  hand  of  Imposture  and 
Fanaticism — read  them — study  their  conclusions  and  what  shall 
you  see  ?  Tyranny  in  disguise — the  wolf  covered  with  the  lamb- 
skin. The  very  same  men  who  hold  that  the  State  should  have 
the  upper  hand  in  matters  of  education,  and  the  exclusive  control 
of  schools,  will  illogically  clamor  for  the  liberty  of  the  Press.  But 
if  the  State  can  monopolize  the  education  of  boyhood  and  of  youth 
why  can  she  not  exercise  the  same  power  over  that  of  manhood? 
Is  it  because  the  State  has  rights  over  children  which  she  cannot  claim 
over  adults?  But  this  is  bordering  on  absurdity;  for  what  is  the  child 
with  regard  to  the  State  ?  An  individual  forming  a  part  of  society?. . . 
Assuredly  not,  since  a  child  is  nothing  by  himself.  His  claims  upon 
society,  his  thoughts  and  actions  — nay  his  very  life  is  a  reality, 
only  in  as  much  as  he  is  connected  with  his  parents  by  the  sacred 
ties  of  blood.  Punish  the  son — it  is  the  father  that  suffers  in  what 
is  most  dear  to  him.  There  is  not  in  fact  a  single  argument  in 
favor  of  the  monopoly  of  education  which  cannot  serve  the  same 
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purpose  in  favor  of  the  Press.      On  the    other  hand,    there  is  not  a 
single  testimony,  a  lonely  voice  in  favor  of  the  Press  which  cannot 

■  turned  to  the  benefit  of  Free  Education,  for  all  true  liberties — 
not  licence — are  so  closely  united  that  if  you  destroy  one,  all  others 
must  follow.      Respect  them  all  or  none  for  they  have  the  same 

Hg-in.  .  .  .Justice  Uncreated.  Let  there  be  a  decree  promulgating 
the  State's  exclusive  right  to  teach  and  she  will  have  to  get  an 
exclusive  Press,  an  exclusive  religion  and  an  exclusive  everything 

■  were  quite  logical  for  a  Catholic  State,  guided  by  an  Infallible 
Hand,  to  have  a  State  Religion,  a  State  Press  and  a  State  Educa- 
tional system  but  absurd  would  it  be  for  a  Government  o^  Free 
Thinkers  to  proclaim  with  a  loud  voice  the  Liberty  of  Conscience, 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  at  the  same  time  to  monoplize 
Education. 

R.   B 
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LOST    IN    THE    LAURENTIDES. 

An  Actual  Experience. 

ILL  you  come  with  me  to  the  spring-?"  My  questior 
was  addressed  to  two  companions  who,  like  myself 
were  lying  on  a  moss-covered  bank  alternately  dozing 
and  gazing-  upon  the  beautiful  scenery  of  Green  Lake 
one  of  the  innumerable  small  bodies  of  chrystal  water  that  stuc 
the  valleys  of  the  Laurentide  Hills.  A  short  distance  away,  were 
some  forty  or  fifty  fellow  pleasure-seekers,  each  boating,  fishing, 
or  berry-picking,  or  tree  felling,  or  squirrel-hunting  according  tc 
his  individual  taste.  About  two  miles  to  the  east,  at  the  fai 
extremity  of  the  lake,  rose  majestically  from  the  summit  of  a  bole 
rocky  promontory,  the  summer  residence  of  the  Juniors  of  Mar) 
Immaculate — our  vacation-home. 

11  Will  you  come  with  me  to  the  spring?"  I  repeated.  Buj 
again  my  question  fell  upon  ears  that  were  deaf.  Neither  of  m) 
companions  was  thirsty — no  response,  therefore,  to  my  appeal 
So  out  I  set  alone,  to  find  the  spring  whose  whereabouts  I  knev> 
only  by  hearsay.  I  had  advanced  but  a  few  yards  when  I  was 
obliged  to  stop  by  a  disagreeable  fit  of  nose-bleed.  I  immediatel) 
descended  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  to  bathe  my  head  in  its  waters 
During  this  operation  my  straw-hat  fell  into  the  lake  and  a  little 
gust  of  wind  wafted  it  beyond  my  reach.  I  wet  my  handkerchief 
however,  and  placed  it,  turban-like,  about  my  head,  while  I  pro 
ceecjed  on  my  way  in  search  of  the  coveted  spring.  On  I  wen 
until  I  had  pierced  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into  the  woods — stil 
no  spring.  Another  quarter  of  a  mile — and  yet  no  spring  to  bt 
found.  Since  it  was  beyond  my  power  to  enjoy  a  draught  of  coo 
water,  I  sat  down  beneath  a  spreading  beech  to  enjoy  at  least  the 
soothing  coolness  of  the  pleasant  shade.  How  long  I  remainec 
there  day-dreaming  I  cannot  now  say.  But  suddenly  I  started  ur 
and  directed  my  steps  in  all  haste  towards  the  camp.  Over  log! 
and  rocks,  through  brush  and  bramble — until  in  my  thoughtless 
ness  and  haste  I  had  confused  directions  and  had  gone  the  wrong 
way.  Strange  objects  now  confronted  me  at  every  step.-  J  altered  rm 
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course,  and  this  three  or  four  times  ;  but  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
only  served  to  render  my  situation  the  more  puzzling-.  At 
length  I  found  myself  in  a  densely-wooded  ravine.  I  now 
perceived  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  summit  of  some  high 
hill  in  order  to  command  a  view  of  the  country  round  and, 
by  this  means,  discover  the  position  of  the  camp.  The  nearest 
hill  was  a  steep  declivity  rising  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
with  scarcely  a  shrub  on  its  rocky  side  on  which  a  climber  might 
find  support.  I  attempted  to  climb  it  but  soon  gave  up  the  task, 
after  being  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  tumbling  headlong  upon  the 
jagged  rocks  below.  I  made  an  attempt  to  cross  the  valley  with 
a  like  success.  At  the  first  step  I  sank  to  my  hips  in  the  accumu- 
lated debris  and  was  only  too  glad  to  regain  my  former  position. 
At  the  cost  of  much  labor,  I  then  skirted  the  foot  of  the  overhang- 
ing cliff  until  I  reached  a  hill  that  could  be  climbed.  Here  again 
I  was  doomed  to  disappointment.  The  thick  growth  of  trees  at 
the  summit  of  the  hill  shut  out  the  distant  view. 

After  much  marching  and  countermarching,  I  was  rewarded 
by  the  glimpse  of  a  distant  lake  through  the  trees.  This  was  per- 
haps Green  Lake.  You  may  be  sure  the  rugged  nature  of  the  in- 
tervening country  did  not  keep  me  long  away  from  its  side.  Alas  ! 
for  my  anxious  hopes,  I  could  not  recognize  the  lake  even  after  I 
had  almost  encircled  its  shore.  Green  Lake  it  could  not  be.  I  climb- 
ed the  rocky  mountain  by  its  side  to  make  observations  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  As  there  was  nothing  visible  to  give  me  hope, 
but  everything  tending  to  discouragement,  I  sat  down,  compelled 
to  admit  that  I  was  lost  and  alone  in  those  forsaken  wilds. 

The  afternoon  was  marked  by  a  series  of  disappointments, 
that:  rendered  my  desolation  complete.  Nor  did  the  cheerless 
nature  of  my  surroundings  tend  to  lessen  the  sense  o^  utter  lone- 
liness. The  deep  silence  was  unbroken  save  by  my  own  footsteps 
among  the  dry  leaves  and  twigs.  The  woods  seemed  deserted. 
Not  a  bird  or  a  squirrel  was  heard  among  the  trees.  Here,  in  this 
valley  appeared  the  tracks  ot  the  deer  that  had  passed  long  ago  ; 
and  here,  in  the  side  of  this  hill,  the  deserted  home  of  a  bear, 
which,  though  deserted,  caused  me  to  retreat  from  that  neighbor- 
hood in  a  rather  precipitous  manner. 
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As  the  sun  sank  low,  I  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  fre 
myself  from  my  surroundings.  My  reckless  energy  pierced  the 
tangled  brushwood,  overcame  the  rugged  hills,  and  leaped  from 
rock  to  rock,  but  all  to  no  purpose.  The  unusual  exertion  onl} 
caused  me  to  perspire  excessively  and  rendered  my  clothes  damp 
and  uncomfortable  for  the  chilly  autumn  night. 

Twilight  came  on  and  immediately  it  was  dark,  intensely  dark. 

No  moon  shed   her  pale   light  to  light  my   foot-steps  but   here  and 

there  a  solitary  star  twinkled   through    the  trees   to  remind   me  ol 

the  heaven    above.      I  stumbled   forward  on   the  rugged    pathway, 

thinking    myself   fortunate  if    I  did  not    fall    into  a    lake  or  a  bog. 

Luckily     there     were   none     such    in     the   highlands   01    which     I 

wandered.      I    hugged     the    hill-tops.       From   them    at   least    one 

could  discern  the  neighboring  hills  looming  darkly  up  against  the 

sky.     But  the   valleys  lay  in  the  deep  shadows  where  lurked  death 

in  the  dark  and  treacherous  waters  of  lake  or  swamp.    Who  could 

tell  but  that  some  unlucky  person,  in  circumstances  like  mine,  had 

already  sunk  into  those   gloomy  depths    without   leaving  a  sign  of 

the    place    where    he  died.     A    splash,  a  scream,  a   ripple   on    the 

water — and  no  trace    remained  on   the   smooth,    black    surface  to 

tell  the  tale  of  midnight  death.     When  compelled  to  enter  a  valley 

by  the  necessity  of  crossing  it  or  by  the  desire  to  obtain   drinking 

water,    I  made   my  way  with    extreme    caution — not    advancing  a 

foot  without    making   sure  of  every   step  and   peering    into  every 

opening.      I  went  groping  about  in  the  dark  woods  with  my  hands 

before  me,    stumbling  over  inequalities  in  the  path,    bumping   my 

head    against    a    tree    now   and     then,    and,    even     crawling    on 

my    hands    and      knees    over      rocks      and      dangerous     places. 

About    an    hour    after   sunset,  while    still   beset    with   these    diffi 

culties,  I  discovered  the   position  of  the    north   star  from  a  small 

clearing,  and  an  hour    later  a  pale  light  on  the    southern    horizon 

told  me  in  what  direction    lay  the   city  of  Ottawa.      By  these  two 

guides    I  tried    to  direct   my  course  to  the   south-west.     It  was  of 

little  use.      Not  only  did  the   nature  of  the  country   turn  me  from 

my  course  but  my  guides  were  too  often  hidden  by  the  trees  or  the 

clouds.      At  times  in  fact,    I  would  find   myself  completely   turned 

round  and  seeking  the  north  s^ar  in  the  east  or  the  west. 
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In  such  distressing:  circumstances,  I  bethought  myself  of  some 
means  to  pass  the  night.  To  proceed  further  was  out  of  question.  My 
progress  was  too  slow;  and,  owing  to  the  intense  darkness,  my  dan- 
gers too  many.  More  than  this  I  was  hungry  and  fatigued.  I  now  re- 
gretted bitterly  my  restlessness  and  improvidence  of  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening  while  it  was  yet  light,  for  not  providing  a  suitable 
place  to  pass  the  night.  What  could  I  do  now?  I  had  not  even  a 
match  to  light  a  fire.  Yet  I  made  the  best  use  of  the  means  in 
my  disposal.  I  bethought  me  of  obtaining  a  quantity  of  weeds 
which  I  knew  by  experience  to  grow  thickly  in  the  low  swampy 
valleys  and  about  the  shores  o^l  lakes.  Without  much  trouble,  I 
procured  what  I  wanted  though  wet  with  heavy  jew.  I  then 
ensconced  myself  in  a  thick  bush  which  would  serve  as  a  pro- 
tection against  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  Branches  and  twigs, 
cut  with  my  knife  from  the  shrubbery  near  by,  saved  me  from  the 
damp  ground.  I  placed  some  of  the  weeds  beneath  me,  and  after 
a  fervent  prayer,  covered  myself  over  with  the  rest  and  endeavor- 
ed to  compose  myself  to  sleep.  It  was  useless 'however.  Since 
darkness  had  come  on,  I  noticed  that  the  woods  at  night  presented 
a  very  marked  contrast  to  the  woods  in  day-time  and  now  as  1 
lay  still,  I  became  particularly  aware  of  this  fact.  Various 
strange  noises  came  from  every  direction.  The  place  seemed 
alive  with  small  animals  running  about  in  search  of  their  food.  I 
could  hear  the  twigs  cracking  as  if  under  the  feet  of  large  animals 
such  asdeerandbear.  Such  were  the  distractions  thatkeptmeawake. 
Add  to  this,  the  bush,  the  branches,  and  the  weeds  formed  a  very 
poor  protection  against  the  mosquitoes  and  the  cold.  I  was  so 
much  engaged  in  slapping  and  my  teeth  chattered  so  violently 
that  I  was  compelled  to  crawl  from  my  hiding-place  and  resume 
my  wandering"  in  order  to  free  myselt  from  my  bother-some  little 
foes  and  to  regain  the  necessary  warmth. 

Two  long  hours  of  aimless  wandering  dragged  themselves 
away  without  any  serious  accident  and,  weak  and  weary,  I  again 
sought  oblivion  of  my  sorrows  in  sleep.  I  had  scarcely  closed  my 
eyes  when  something  brought  me  to  a  sitting  posture  shivering  with 
dread.  I  had  heard  what  seemed  to  me  the  cry  of  a  drowing- 
man.      But    as    I  sat  there  not  a  sound  broke  on  the  still  night  air 
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except  the  noise  of  my  own  quick  breathing.  Thinking-  mysel 
the  victim,  of  some  horrid  nightmare,  I  lay  clown  again.  Onc< 
more  I  heard  that  cry— a  long,  lonely,  mournful  cry,  like  the  pro 
longed  scream  of  a  child  in  pain.  This  time  it  was  a  reality. 
was  quite  afraid.  But  no  sooner  did  the  last  echo  die  awai 
among  the  hills  than  my  fears  were  banished.  It  was  not  the  cl 
of  a  drowning  man  but  the  wierd,  piercing  scream  of  a  loon  thai 
disturbed  me.  With  this  comforting  reflection,  I  resumed  mJ 
couch  and  slept  in  defiance  of  both  the  cold  and  the  mosquitoes! 
From  troubled  dreams,  I  shortly  awoke  to  find  myself  shivering 
and  my  teeth  chattering  unpleasantly.  Scarcely  knowing  what  i 
was  about,  but  that  I  must  do  something  to  make  myself  warm, 
rose  up  and  continued  my  journey  until  I  lay  down  for  the  thirc 
time,  covering  myself  over  as  before. 

The  rising  sun  was  just  reddening  the  eastern  horizon  when  1 
opened    my    eyes   to  view  my  surroundings  for  the  first  time  since 
the    preceding  evening— hills  and  mountains  on  all  sides  as  far  as 
as  eye  could  see]  a  dreary  prospect  indeed.      What  a  relief  if  there 
were  only  a  human  habitation  or  a   cultivated    field    to    break    the 
monotony.      Still  it    was    a  pleasure    that    day  had    come    at  last. 
My  limbs  were  so    exceedingly    stiff   and  sore    from   the   previous 
day's    exertions,  that    for    five  minutes  I  could  scarcely  move.     A 
little    exertion,  however,  enabled  me  to   reach  a  neighboring  lake, 
where  I  washed  my    hands    and  face.      For  my    breakfast  I    ate  a 
small  crust  of  bread   I    happened  to    have    in  my  pocket.     A    few 
bramble  berries  furnished  dessert  for  my  simple   repast.      The  sun 
had     pointed    out    the    east    and    I     now    discovered    a    means 
by  which   I  could   tell   the  direction   with    certainty  at  any  time  of 
day.      I    noticed    that    the    moss  grew  thickly  on  the  north  side  of 
trees     in     the     swamp,    as  a    protection    against     the  cold    north 
wind.     This    discovery    gave    me   confidence   in    my    movements. 
I    promptly  turned    my  back    to  the    rising    sun,  thinking  that    by 
going  west   I   would  sooner  find  out  a  road  to  our  summer-house. 
All  morning  I  travelled  over  a  level  piece  of  country  densely  wood- 
ed.   I  emerged  from  this  bush  upon  a  ridge  of  rocks  wholly  devoid 
of   vegetation.      Before  me    stretched  an    undulating    woodland, 
with    here    and    there    amidst     the    leafy    green  a    small    lake    or 
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stream    on    which    to    rest    the    eye.      About    three   miles  beyond 
•ose    a    hill,     conspicuous    among    its    fellows    for    its     height, 
determined    to  reach    this    hill.      By  experience    I    had    learned 
hat   in   order  to  reach  a  desired    point   it  was    easier  to  do   so  by 
<eeping  to  the  hill-tops.     The  long  detours  thus  necessitated  prov- 
d  really  shorter  than  the  way  straight  through   the  valleys  where 
one  was  sure  to  meet   a  lake   and   he  compelled   to   double   on  the 
track.     The  country  to  the  right  seemed  low  and  broken  by  lakes 
and  streams.     To  the  left  a  range  of  hills   connected  with   the  one 
I  desired  to  reach.     Therefore   to   the    left   lay    my    course.      The 
way  proved  tortuous  and  fatiguing  but  to  my  joy    I  at  last   found 
myself  at  my  destination.     And  now  from  my  lofty  station,  I  look- 
ed down  upon  a  panorama  of  surpassing  beauty.      Far  as  the  eye 
could  reach — to  north,    to  south,    to  cast,    to  west — lay   mountain 
and  valley,    woodland    and    moorland,     interlaced  by   the   shining 
bands  of  silvery  streams  and  studded   by  brilliant   gems  of  limpid 
lakes.      And  far,  far  way — so  far  that  it  seemed  a  mere  toy-dwell- 
ing, appeared  the  well-remembered  summer-home,  where  dwelt  my 
comrades  and  where  I  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours.      Perhaps 
never  again  would  it  be  given  to  me  to  enter   that   peaceful  home, 
nor  to  mingle  with  my  fellow  students  more.    I  waved  my  hand  in 
sad    farewell  to  house    and    inmates  ;   then  with    a  weight  on    my 
heart  and  a  lump  in  my  throat,  I  turned   disconsolate  away.     The 
sun  had    passed    the    meridian    and  still    I  travelled  on,    but    ever 
slower  and  slower.      I    sat   down    to   rest    often     now,  for     I  was 
becoming  very  tired  and    weak.      My    sore   limbs   could    scarcely 
obey  my  will.     My  head  ached  and  my  brain  was  dizzy.      Hunger 
— as  was  but  natural  after  my  long  fast — now   began  to  gnaw  my 
vitals.      Perhaps  I  should  have  succumbed  tq  the  combined   forces 
of  hunger,  sickness,   weaknes,  and    despair,  had    I   not    just   then 
taken  advantage  of  a  small  stream  to  take  a  bath.     The  plunge  in 
the  bright,  clear,  water  refreshed  me  greatly.      In  a  comparatively 
short  time,  I  was  able  to  leave  behind  me  a  large  tract  of  the  rugg- 
ed country  that   still   separated  me   from    the   land  of  hope.      But 
what  hope  was  there  that    I  should  ever  get   free  of  the  seemingly 
interminable  woods  ?     For  full  two  hours,    I  pursued  my  march  in 
a   southwesterly   direction.      At   either   side,    high  hills   still   obs- 
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tructed  my  view.     At  my  feet  the  tranquil  surface  of  a  lake  reflect] 
ed  the  afternoon  sun.      Straight  ahead   I  could  trace   leading  fro  J 
the  lake,  a  small  stream  winding  Its  circuitous  course  through  the 
hills  and    disappearing  in   the   far  distance.      I  debated   for  somel 
time  with    myself  whether    I  should  not   follow  the   course  of  thJ 
stream  before  me.      It  would  bring  me  to  the  Ottawa  River  whicH 
to  any  mind  was  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles   distant  or  td 
the  settled  country.      By  means  of  a  boat    the   undertaking  might 
be  easily  accomplished.      But  I  had  none.      I  even  entertained  the 
project  of  constructing  a  raft— but  where  were  my  tools  ?      In   the 
end  I  decided  to  proceed  as  I  had  hither  to  done,  that  is,  by  keep- 
ing to  the  hill-tops  but    with  the  stream  always  in  sight.      Soon   I* 
was  surprised  by  the  sight  of  a  bridge  spanning-  the  rivulet.      This ' 
bridge  was  the  first  sign  of  civilization   that   had   appeared  on    myj 
weary  way  and  consequently,  I  hailed  it  with    feelings  of  pleasure, 
and  hope,  although    the  thing  was  a  rotten  structure  covered  with 
the  moss  of  years  gone  by.      Across   the  bridge  another  mountain 
loomed  up  before  me.      To  climb  its  steep  sides  and  reach  its  lofty 
summit,  taxed  my  failing  strength    to  the    utmost.      The   task  at  , 
length  accomplished,    I  sat   down  on   a  huge   rock   to  contemplate 
the  miseries  of   my   desperate   situation.     While   thus    occupied   I 
chanced   to   observe  a  well-worn   path    but  whether  traced   by  the 
frequent   steps  of  man   or  beast    I  could   not   tell.      After  a   time, 
however,  I  concluded  it  had  been   trodden  out  by  human  feet  since 
it  led  along  logs  and  fallen  trees  where  a  deer  or  other  beast  could 
not  keep  its  feet,  but  where  a  man    could  save   himself  the  incon- 
venience    of   tramping  through    the    tangled    weeds    and   bushes. 
The    circumstance     that   the     path     led   along     logs,    sometimes 
much  raised  from  the  ground,  rendered  it  easier  to  walk  along  but 
more   difficult   for  a    stranger  in    that   vicinity  to  follow  the    right 
track.      Here  three  or  four  logs  led   off  in  different  directions  and 
I  did  not  know  which  one  to  take.      Sometimes  I  chose  the  wrong 
one,  and,  losing  all  trace   of   the  path,  was    compelled  to    return. 
But  you    may  be  sure   I  took   good    care  not   to  lose  a   path  that 
would  lead   me   to   a  human   habitation.      Perseverence,    they  say, 
is  generally  rewarded.      So  it  happened  with  me.    I  came  at  last  to 
some   railway-car    wheels.      "At   last,"    cried    I    in    my    delight, 
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"have  I  reached  civilization."  But,  alas,  on  exploring-  the 
neighborhood  I  found-  that  the  wheels  had  been  used  in  an  old 
mine  now  deserted.  Around  the  mouth  of  the  shaft  were  great 
heaps  of  rubbish  and  near  by  a  delapidated  hut.  I  passed  by  this 
forsaken  Klondike  and  proceeded  across  a  valley  ahead.  At  the 
opposite  side  was  another  mine.  The  fresh  rocks  piled  up  and  a 
spring  close  by  with  a  well-beaten  track,  orave  it  the  appearance  of 
being  worked.  No  person  was  to  be  seen,  however,  and  so  I 
moved  on  with  the  hope  of  soon  reaching  the  edge  ot  the  forest. 
Near  this  place  losing  all  trace  of  the  path,  I  had  once  more  to 
shift  for  myself.  As  on  so  many  former  occasions,  an  unwelcome 
mountain-height  barred  my  progress.  I  had  not  sufficient  energy 
to  climb  it.  I  made  any  way  therefore  around  its  side.  It  was 
well  I  did  so,  for  the  old  track  placed  itself  at  my  service  again  as 
my  guide.  It  conducted  me  to  one  of  those  roads  used  by  the 
lumbermen  in  winter  and  this  road  in  turn  set  me  upon  the  well- 
beaten  thoroughfare  by  the  shores  of  Lake  McGregor — two  miles 
from  the  summer-house. 

It  was  with  feeling's  of  delight  that  I  emerged  from  the  gloomy 
labyrinth  in  which  I  had  wandered  so  long.  The  sun  shone 
brighter  and  all  things  took  on  a  joyous  aspect.  My  spirits  rose 
under  the  magic  wand  of  kindly  hope.  Weak  and  hungry,  though 
I  was,  to  an  extreme,  my  step  resumed  some  of  its  former-day 
elasticity  as  I  set  bravely,  joyously  out  to  march  the  long  score  of 
miles  that  lay  between  me  and  Ottawa  City.  About  midnight  I 
reached  the  Juniorate  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  a  heartfelt  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  fell  from  my  lips  as  I  realized  that  my  wanderings 
were  over  and  the  dangers  and  fears  of  my  lonely  voyage,  were 
things  of  the  past. 

The  following  day,  my  comrades  returned  to  the  Capital  in 
order  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  the  University.  From 
them  I  learned  of  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  country-house  during 
my  absence.  On  the  afternoon  of  my  disappearance  I  was  not 
missed  until  late  in  the  evening,  when  the  signal  was  given  to  re- 
embark  for  the  return  trip  to  the  house.  When  all  had  taken  their 
positions  in  the  boats,  it  was  remarked  that  I  was  not  in  my  place. 
As  hallooing  elicited  no  answering  shout  from  me,  search  parties 
were    sent  out  to  scour  the  woods.      About   dusk,  as  no  trace  of 
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me  had  been  found,  it  was  decided  that  some  of  the  party  shouli 
remain  all  night  upon  the  camping-  ground  in  case  I  might  return 
Just  then,  however,  a  stray  searcher  discovered  my  hat  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  company  with  a  small  carved  can;, 
that  I  had  carried  during  the  day.  Beyond  a  doubt  I  was  drowned 
— it  was  the  universal  verdict.  And  indeed  the  silent  testimony  c 
hat  and  cane  seemed  to  prove  to  evidence  that  I  had  sunk  into  th 
black  depths  of  the  well-nigh  unfathomable  mountain-lake.  It  wa 
now  too  dark  to  do  anything.  The  next  morning  at  dawn,  how 
ever,  they  began  diving  for  my  body.  But  none  of  the  diver 
could  succeed  in  nearly  attaining  the  bottom  of  the  lake  ;  so,  aftei 
an  hour  or  two  of  fruitless  labor,  the  task  was  abandoned  by  un! 
animous  consent.  All  their  hopes  of  recovering  my  corpse,  no\ 
reposed  on  one  expedient.  A  messenger  was  sent  to  a  neighbor 
ing  mine  for  a  quantity  of  dynamite.  Several  charges  were  e>! 
ploded  beneath  the  waters  of  the  lake,  but  even  this  violence  diij 
not  force  Green  Lake  to  render  up  the  body  of  its  supposed  victim 
A  prayer  on  the  lake-side  for  the  repose  of  my  soul — then  slowlj 
and  sadly,  and  with  many  a  backward  look,  and  many  a  wonder1 
ing  expression,  my  friends  retired  from  the  gloomy  spot  of  such  ; 
sad,  sad  tragedy.  It  was  the  last  day  of  vacation  in  our  countr)j 
home,  usually,  therefore,  a-get-as-much-fun-as-you-can  day,  bu| 
alas,  the  shadow  of  death  had  thrown  a  pall  over  this  happj 
time,  and  as  a  consequence  no  joyous  shouting  was  t 
be  heard,  no  ringing  laughter,  no  gay  music  of  human  voice  o 
organ  or  band,  no  running  "hither  and  thither  in  pleasant,  mirth 
provoking  games.  All  was  hushed  and  still.  No  one  had  th| 
heart  to  sing,  to  play  organ  or  other  instrument.  No  one  hal 
any  taste  for  play.  They  that  spoke,  all  unconscious  of  the  fad 
spoke  in  whisper.  Like  a  funeral  cortege,  the  community  se 
mournfully  out  for  Ottawa.  But  suddenly,  a  shout  from  the  van 
three  wild,  ecstatic  cheers — what  can  it  mean  ?  And  why  thil 
running  from  wagon  to  wagon,  and  why  the  consequent  shouts  c| 
joy  so  incongruous  on  this  sad  occasion  ?  Simply,  a  messenge 
has  arrived  from  Ottawa  and  the  news  he  brings  is  tidings  c 
great  joy,  indeed,  for  the  dead  has  arisen,  the  lost  has  bee 
found,  the  wanderer  has  returned  to  his  own.  Joy  and  happines 
now    reigned    supreme  ;  and    music  and    song  whiled    away   th| 
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hours  until  once  more  in  their  city  home,  my  fellow-students 
crowded  around  me  to  assure  themselves  by  sight,  and  touch  and 
hearing  that  really  I  was  still  among  the  living.  Needless  to  add, 
that  over  and  over  again  during  the  next  few  days  I  was  obliged 
to  recount  the  story  of  my  wanderings  ;  and  needless,  too,  am  I 
sure,  to  chronicle  the  fact  that,  from  the  whole  community  that 
night,  rose  a  most  fervent  act  of  thanksgiving  for  my  wondrous 
escape  from  the  Laurentian  wilds. 

Stephen  Murphy,   '02. 


-^i 


"The  brave  man  is  not  he  who  feels  no  fear, 
For  that  were  stupid  and  irrational ; 
But  he,  whose  noble  soul  its  fear  subdues, 
And  bravely  dares  the  danger  nature  shrinks  from." 
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JOHN  WILLET. 

OME  ten  miles  out  in  the  country  from  the  great  English 
metropolis,  according-  to  Dickens'  Barnaby  Rudgc, 
lived  a  stout  potentate  of  the  old  English  type,  ruling 
despotically  over  a  wayside  inn  called  the  Maypole.  The 
landlord,  Mr  Willet — vulgarly  known  as  old  John — was  a  stout 
massively-built  man  with  a  large  head  and  a  broad  fat  face,  a 
personage  slightly  inclined  to  corpulency  and  strongly  inclined  to 
bullheadedness.  John  was  remarkably  obstinate,  his  obstinacy 
arising  perhaps  from  the  fact  that  as  he  was  painfully  slow  of 
apprehension  any  little  property  by  way  of  ideas  was  adhered  to 
most  tenaciously.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt 
that  John'spertinacity  had  its  origin  chiefly  in  hisstrong  relianceupon 
his  own  merits  of  which,  by  the  way,  he  had  by  no  means  a  superab- 
undance, seeing  that  taken  all  round,  he  was  about  the  dullest  of 
the  dull.  This  trait  of  firmly  adhering  to  his  own  judgment  used 
to  display  itself — without  John's  being  at  all  conscious  of  it — in 
his  manner  of  speaking,  such  as  making  repetitions  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  ;  as  for  instance,  when  speaking  to  Joe,  his  son  and 
heir,  and  over  whom  he  used  to  exercise  no  small  degree  of  tyr- 
anny, ' 'You're  a  man  of  business,  you  are  ";  or  when  speaking  of 
Hugh,  "He  wants  imagination,  thats  what  he  wants ",  or  when  giving 
his  opinion  onsome  dubious  subjectconcerning  whichhe  had  no  other 
testmony  to  truth  than  his  own  declaration,  John  would  add  empha- 
tically, "and  that's  the  fact".  Besides  this,  John's  tone  of  voice 
and  his  impressive  slowness  of  delivery  gave  to  his  statements  an 
almost  irresistible  force  ;  moreover,  his  manner  of  waiting  until  a 
remark  had  penetrated  to  his  brain — a  space  of  three  minutes  or 
thereabouts — drew  upon  him  undivided  attention  and  lent  great 
strength  to  his  arguments.  Thus  it  happened  at  the  beginning  of 
this  story,  one  stormy  night  about  eight  o'clock,  John  arose  from 
his  seat  at  the  fireplace,  paced  slowly  to  the  window,  looked  out 
into  the  darkness,  then  calmly  resuming  his  seat  before  the  fire, 
with  his  usual  deliberation  declared  : 

"  It'll  clear  at   eleven   o'clock,    no   sooner   and    no   later,    not 
before  and  not  arterward." 
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"  How  do  you  make  that  out?  "  civilly  inquired  a  little  man 
in  the  opposite  corner,  "The  moon  is  past  the  full  and  she  rises 
at  nine." 

John  was  usually  imperturbable  ;  but  to  question  his  statement 
after  his  calm  consideration  of  the  matter,  was  simply  outrage. 
After  a  long-  pause,  during-  which  he  g-azed  with  great  solidity  of 
feature  at  the  little  man  until  he  (the  mig-hty  Willet)  could  bring 
his  intellectual  faculties  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  dispute,  John 
replied  in  tone  implying-  that  lunar  affairs  were  peculiarly  his 
business  and  nobody  else's  : 

*'  Never  you  mind  about  the  moon.  Don't  you  trouble  your- 
self about  her.      You  let  the  moon  alone  and  I'll  let  you  alone." 

This  profound  elucidation  of  the  problem  had  the  immediate 
effect  of  silencing  any  further  question  on  the  subject  ;  and  to 
John's  mind,  of  course,  confirmed  his  opinion  that  the  night  would 
clear  precisely  at  eleven. 

After  a  victory  of  this  kind  the  old  cronies — Solomon  Daisy, 
Mr.  Parkes  and  Mr.  Cobb — would  shake  their  heads  in  approval 
of  John's  subtle  reasoning;  and  especially  was  this  the  case  after 
John  had  bullied,  worried  and  tyrannized  over  Joe,  admonishing 
his  son  by  way  of  a  parental  kick  or  box  to  do  his  work  promptly. 
They  would  tell  Mr.  Willett  that  he  was  a  father  after  the  old 
fashion;  and  that  there  were  no  new-fangled  ways  about  him,  and 
that  was  the  way  they  themselves  had  been  brought  up  (which 
seemed  to  be  the  case  seeing  that  in  dullness  some  of  them  rivalled 
the  lordly  proprietor  himself)  and  many  other  remarks  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  Hence  it  was  that  Mr.  Willet  became  imbued  with  a 
sense  of  his  own  superior  wisdom,  and  considered  himself  above 
the  general  run  of  mankind.  Hugh,  he  considered  "a  animal"  and 
to  be  consistent,  treated  him  accordingly;  Joe,  he  tyrannized  over 
until  the  latter  finally  broke  into  open  rebellion  and  quitted  the 
Maypole. 

Among  his  cronies  of  whom  there  was  no  scarcity  at  the  May- 
pole, John  would  never  condescend  to  play  seconl  fiddle;  on 
the  contrary  he  on  all  occasions  persisted,  right  or  wrong, 
in  maintaining  his  own  opinions.  Especially  was  this  the 
case  after  a  long  silence  or  after  one  of  our  autocrat's 
dogmatic    decisions,     when    anyone    "putting    in    his    oar",     as 
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John  termed  it,  "with  unbecoming  and  irreverent  haste"  was  im- 
mediately attacked.  This  quality  he  manifested  in  the  moon-ques- 
tion, as  well  as  in  hi?  able  suppression  of  Mr.  Parkes  on  the  riot 
problem,  as  will  be  seen  later.  But  his  surliness  extended  princi- 
pally to  Joe.  When  the  latter  would  be  engaged  in  serious  con- 
versation, John  was  sure  to  roar  out,  "Silence  !"  Should  Joe  be 
making  his  very  best  bow  to  a  visitor,  John  was  sure  to  collar  him, 
politely  admonishing  him,  by  half  strangling  him,  to  mind  his  own 
business.  Joe  was  ever  considered  a  boy,  perhaps  because  old 
John  had  never  taken  the  matter  into  serious  consideration.  One 
fine  evening,  however,  after  John  had  walked  rough-shod  over  his 
son  and  the  cronies  as  usual,  had  approved  of  the  proceedings  by 
gravely  shaking  their  heads,  Mr.  Cobb,  a  remarkably  stupid  fel- 
low, began  to  gibe  Joe  on  his  ill-success.  Immediately  Joe's  ire 
was  aroused — he  charged  upon  Mr.  Cobb  with  the  result  that  Mr. 
Cobb's  head  and  the  spittoons  became  so  confused  that  for  an 
hour  afterward  the  elder  Willet  sat  in  a  kind  of  puzzled  stare,  won- 
dering which  was  head  and  which  spittoon.  Joe  fled  precipitately  ; 
and  John  finally  managed  to  arrange  matters  among  the  cronies. 

On  this  same  night,  as  Solomon  Daisy  frightened  out  of  his 
wits  by  a  ghost,  rushed  in  from  outside  into  the  bar-room,  and 
was  excitedly  relating  the  story,  old  John  interrupted  him  to  in- 
form Mr.  Parkes  that  his  listening  with  that  kind  of  an  expression 
was  extremely  disagreeable,  and  that  if  he  couldn't  look  like  other 
men,  he  had  better  put  a  handkerchief  over  his  head;  and  then 
looking  fixedly  for  some  time  at  Mr.  Parkes  to  give  his  remark  a 
chance  of  penetrating,  he  cooly  requested  Mr.  Daisy  to  proceed.  It 
was,  in  fact,  in  emergencies  of  this  kind  that  Mr.  Willet  displayed 
some  of  that  strength  of  mind  and  plenitude  of  mental  resource 
which  rendered  him  the  admiration  of  all  his  friends  and  neighbors. 

When  the  riots  were  raging  in  England,  John,  by  reason  of 
his  constitutional  obstinacy,  positively  refused  to  believe  a  word 
about  them.  Never  perhaps  did  he  display  stranger  reliance  upon 
his  own  judgment  than  on  this  very  occasion.  His  cronies  were 
about  to  start  for  London  to  witness  the  riots  for  themselves. 
John  with  his  usual  doggedness  refused  point  blank  to  believe  that 
they  were  going.  After  having  asked  if  they  thought  he  was  a 
"born    fool"  and   having   received  the   usual   compliments  on    his 
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superior  wisdom,  with  increased  doggedness  John  replied  :  ''Then 
what  do  you  mean  by  coming  here,  and  telling  me  that  this 
evening  you're  a-going  to  walk  up  to  London  together — you  three 
— you — and  have  the  evidence  of  your  own  senses?  "  An't" 
inquired  Mr.  Willet  putting  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  with  an  air  of 
solemn  disgust,  4'an't  the  evidence  of  my  senses  enough  for  you? 

11  But  we  haven't  got  it,  Johnny"  pleaded  Mr.  Parkes  humbly. 
"You  haven't  got  it,  Sir?"  repeated  Mr.  Willet  eyeing  him  from 
top  to  toe.  "You  haven't  got  it,  Sir?  You  have  got  it,  Sir. 
Don't  I  tell  you  that  his  blessed  Majesty,  King  George  the  Third, 
would  no  more  stand  a  rioting  and  rollicking  in  his  streets  than 
he'd  stand  being  crowded  over  by  his  own  parliament?" 

"Yes,  Johnny,  but  that's  your  sense — not  your  senses,"  said 
the  adventurous  Mr.  Parkes. 

"How  do  you  know?"  retorted  John  with  great  dignity. 
"You're  a-contradicting  pretty  free,  you  are,  Sir.  How  do  you 
know  which  it  is  ?   I  am  not  aware  I  ever  told  you,  Sir  ?" 

Mr.  Parkes  of  course  (as  the  author  remarks)  finding  himself 
in  the  position  of  having  got  into  metaphysics  without  exactly 
seeing  the  way  out  of  them,  retired  from  the  argument  and  John 
was  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  field;  whereupon  the 
cronies  laughed,  of  course,  at  Mr.  Parkes  and  approved  of  John's 
powers  of  argument  by  many  grave  shakes  and  nods  of  their 
heads — ^p  fact  who  could  fail  to  admire  the  hair-splitting  discrim- 
ination in  the  last  part  of  John's  reply?  And  thus  it  came  about 
the  landlord  never  being  called  upon  to  change  his  opinions  invari- 
ably thought  that  he  was  right. 

But  of  all  Mr.  Willets  peculiarities  probably  none  was  so  pro- 
minent as  his  slowness  of  apprehension  so  painfully  apparent  in 
his  broad  fat  face  and  dull  fish-like  eyes.  He  never  possessed 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  answer  a  question  at  once  ;  he  invari- 
ably required  three  minutes  or  thereabouts  before  answering  any- 
way to  the  point.  When  old  John  came  to  stumbling-blocks  that 
he  could  not  overcome  (which  state  of  affairs  came  about  quite 
frequently)  his  only  resource  was  to  consult  an  eternal  copper 
boiler — which  hung  over  the  fireplace  and  at  which  the  whole 
assembly  of  pot-companions,  calmly  smoking  their  pipes,  used  to 
stare  for  hours   together  without   speaking  or   in  fact   giving    any 
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other  signs  of  lite  than  an  occasional  shake  of  the  head  by  some- 
one, whereupon  the  rest  would  nod  gravely  as  if  to  say  "that's  a 
fact,  you  expressed  yourself  admirably  well  on  that  point,  I  quite 
agree  with  you" — and  wait  patiently  for  a  concentration  of  his 
ideas  which  came  to  pass  in  about  twenty  minutes,  providing  of 
course  that  John  did  not  fall  asleep  in  the  act.  It  must  not  be 
inferred  however  that  even  after  deriving  all  the  inspiration  possible 
from  thecopper  boiler,  that  John  hadany  great  foresightor  quickness 
of  apprehension  or  that  he  could  master  any  idea  otherwise  than  by 
verv  slow  degrees  or  indeed  made  up  his  mind  upon  doing  that  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  very  serious  consideration.  Even  when  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  with  the  aid  of  the  boiler  and  a  great  deal  of 
puzzling,  John's  ideas  were  generally  foggy  nor  could  be  ever 
realize  matters  precisely  as  they  stood.  For  instance,  one  day  Mr. 
Chester  came  riding  up  and  John  found  himself  suddenly  at  the 
horse's  head — more  from  habit  than  fr6m  any  presence  of  mind — 
calling  lustily  for  Hugh.  The  latter  appearing  rather  suddenly 
led  the  horse  away  while  old  John  stood  looking  vacantly  at  the 
place  where  the  horse  had  been,  unable  to  realize  what  had  taken 
place  until  finally  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  should  usher  in  his 
astonished  guest. 

But  never  perhaps  was  John's  slowness  of  apprehension 
made  so  manifest  as  on  the  occasion  of  the  rioters  visit  to  the 
Maypole.  Seeing  the  crowd  coming  up  the  road,  John,  in  whom 
the  very  utmost  dull-headed  perplexity  supplied  the  place  of  cour- 
age, stood  in  the  door  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  It  dimlv 
occurred  to  him  that  something  unusual  was  about  to  take  place 
but  the  idea  was  too  misty  to  have  sufficient  force  to  move  the 
mighty  landlord.  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  consulting  the 
boiler  he  certainly  would  have  changed  his  aspect  somewhat — 
taking  his  hands  out  of  his  pockets  or  looking  alive,  for  instance. 
But  alas  !  before  he  thought  of  bringing  his  ideas  to  a  focus  the 
crowd  rushed  in  upon  him  pell-mell  and  John  found  himself  all 
unconsciously — though  his  eyes  were  wide  open — sitting  in  an 
arm  chair  witnessing  the  wholesale  destruction  of  his  property. 
They  ransacked  the  house  from  cellar  to  garret  breaking  the  fur- 
niture, upsetting  kegs  and  beer-barrels,  while  the  wines  and  liquors 
flowed    about   in    profusion.      At  all   this    John    looked   in   perfect 
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amazement.  Awake  as  to  his  eyes — to  employ  a  Hellenism — but 
mentally  fast  asleep.  This  all  goes  to  display  John's  mental  alert- 
ness, with  what  readiness  he  grasped  ideas.  While  the  worthy 
landlord  was  in  this  semi-comatose  state,  the  riotero  discussed  the 
manner  of  disposing  of  him — Mr.  Dennis,  the  hangman,  looking 
cautiously  about  for  a  beam  or  hook,  wished  (technically  speak- 
ing) "to  work  him  off",  even  if  they  were  obliged  to  do  it  over 
the  door  ;  but  Hugh  having  an  eye  for  the  ridiculous,  ordered  that 
John  he  bound  in  the  chair,  which  roping  being  accomplished  in 
a  twinkling  by  Dennis,  the  mob  moved  onward. 

Alone  in  the  midst  of  the  debris,  Mr.  Willet  there  displayed 
to  the  utmost  advantage  his  imperturbability  and  slowness  of 
apprehension.  Though  apparently  wide  awake,  he  was  for  all 
practical  purposes  in  dreamland.  At  the  outset  John  had  been 
thrown  so  completely  out  of  his  bearings,  that  he  failed  to  realize 
even  what  was  taking  place  around  him.  All  his  ideas  had  taken 
flight  and  the  copper  boiler  having  been  unceremoniously  hurled 
from  its  sacred  position  his  chances  of  ever  again  fully  collecting 
his  wits  seemed  pretty  poor.  There  he  sat  stone-still  :  not  a  nerve 
twitched  or  a  muscle  moved,  except  those  of  his  eyes  which  rolled 
about  tumultuously.  He  was  a  long  way  past  being  capable  of 
experiencing  surprise,  terror,  or  in  fact  any  other  emotion.  His 
face  bore  an  expression,  that  was  hopelessly  blank.  A  person  with 
a  murderous  look  on  his  face  entered  just  then  and,  being  much 
puzzled  by  John's  countenance,  as  the  latter  personage  neither 
stirred  nor  spoke,  raised  a  cudgel  over  the  landlord's  head  prepa- 
ratory to  knocking  out  his  brains — a  large  portion  of  John's  ana- 
tomy— but  seeing  that  Mr.  Willet  with  his  usual  mental  alertness 
remained  ludicrously  passive,  stayed  his  hand  and  went  away 
leaving  old  John  bound  in  the  chair.  When  sometime  before 
dawn  next  morning,  the  cronies  returned  from  London  they — 
much  to  their  surprise — found  him  staring  about  in  an  alarming 
and  most  disconcerted  manner  and  seemingly  speechless.  After 
listening  to  a  number  of  questions  put  to  him  by  his  friends  John 
ventured  on  one  himself  showing  about  how  wide  awake  he  was  : 

'"You  didn't"  said  John,  looking  about  him  as  though  he  had 
lost  his  pocket  handkerchief,  or  some  other  slight  article — "either 
of  you  gentlemen — see-a-a  coffin  anywheres,   did  you  ?" 
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Before  taking-  John  from  the  chair  or  removing  him  from  his 
native  element  among  cronies,  pot-companious,  hot  punch  and  the 
like  (shortly  after  which  change  Mr  Willet  with  great  propriety 
retires  from  the  stage  of  life)  let  us  glance  back  at  some  unclassifi- 
able  eccentricities  and  at  some  of  the  peculiar  surroundings  of  this 
dogmatic  old  sagum. 

During  the  evening  carousals  which  consisted  of  smoking, 
staring  at  the  fire  and  at  the  boiler,  and  of  carrying  on  pantomimical 
conversations,  John  used  frequently  to  fall  asleep,  one  of  which 
instances  it  might  be  well  to  quote  here. 

"The  room  was  so  very  warm,  the  tobacco  so  very  good,  and  the  fire  so 
very  soothing,  that  Mr  Willet  by  degrees,  began  to  doze  ;  but  as  he  had 
perfectly  acquired,  by  dint  of  long  habit,  the  art  of  smoking  in  his  sleep,  and 
as  his  breathing  was  pretty  much  the  same,  awake  or  asleep,  saving  that  in 
the  latter  case  he  sometimes  experienced  a  slight  difficulty  in  respiration  (such 
as  a  carpenter  meets  with  when  he  is  planing  and  comes  to  a  knot),  neither 
of  his  companions  was  aware  of  this  circumstance,  until  he  met  with  one  of 
these  impediments  and  was  obliged  to  try  again. 

"Johnny's  dropped  off,"  said  Mr  Parkes  in  a  whisper. 

"  Fast  as  a  top,"  said  Mr  Cobb. 

"  Neither  of  them  said  anymore  until  Mr  Willet  came  to  another  knot  - 
one  of  surprising  obduracy — which  bade  fair  to  throw  him  into  convulsions, 
but  which  he  got  over  at  last  without  waking,  by  an  effort  quite  superhuman. 

"  He  sleeps  uncommon  hard,"  said  Mr  Cobb. 

"  Not  a  bit  on  it,"  said  Mr  Parkes  who  was  probably  a  hard  sleeper 
himself 

"  Mr  Willet  bad  by  this  time  got  into  such  a  complication  of  knots  that  it 
was  perfectly  clear  he  must  wake  or  die.  He  chose  the  former  alternative, 
and  opened  his  eyes. 

"  If  he  don't  come  in  five  minutes,"  said  John,  "I  shall  have  supper 
without  him." 

"  The  antecedent  of  this  pronoun  had  been  mentioned  for  the  last  time  at 
eight  o'clock.  Messrs.  Parkes  and  Cobb  being  used  to  this  style  of  conversa- 
tion, replied  without  difficulty  that  to  be  sure  Solomon  was  very  late,  and  they 
wondered  what  hnd  happened  to  detain  him." 

The  Maypole  being  despoiled,  John  was  forced  to  abandon  it 
and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Black  Lion.  Soon  after  this  Joe 
came  home  from  the  war  in  America,  lacking  an  arm.  This  latter 
fact — Joe's  disfigurement — puzzled  the  elder  Willet  for  many  a 
day.  "  Shortly  after  their  first  meeting  he  had  been  observed  to 
wander,  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity,  to    the  kitchen,    and    direct 
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his  gaze  toward  the  fire,  as  if  in  search  of  his  usual  adviser  in  all 
matters  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  But  there  being-  no  boiler  at  the 
Black  Lion,  and  the  rioters  having  so  beaten  and  battered  his  own 
that  it  was  unfit  for  further  service,  he  wandered  out  again,  in  a 
p3rfect  fog  of  uncertainly  and  mental  confusion.  In  this  state 
he  took  the  most  peculiar  plans  of  clearing  up  the  mystery  ; 
such  as  feeling  in  the  sleeve  of  his  son's  overcoat,  thinking  the 
missing  arm  might  possibly  be  there;  looking  at  himself  and  every- 
body else  to  make  sure  that  two  and  not  one  was  the  usual 
allowance  ;  recalling  Joe  in  his  youth,  and  trying  to  remember  if 
then  he  used  to  have  one  or  a  pair  ;  and  other  similarly  bright 
experiments  and  speculations.  At  supper  one  night,  John  took  a 
firm  resolve  to  fathom  the  difficulty  now  or  never.  Fixing  his  great 
dull  eyes  on  Joe  by  way  of  concentrating  all  his  faculties,  he  put  his 
food  into  his  mouth  abstractedly.  He  was  so  transfixed  watching 
Joe  cut  his  meat  and  eat  with  one  hand  that  he  was  recalled  to 
himself  only  by  symptoms  of  choking  on  his  own  part  and  thus 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  eating.  After  a  great  deal  of 
studying  and  winking,  or  as  one  may  say — for  winking  was  a  very 
slow  process  with  old  John — going-  to  sleep  in  one  eye  for  a  couple 
of  minutes,  it  finally  dawned  upon  John  how  Joe  was  disfigured. 
Looking  like  a  man  who  had  made  a  great  discovery  Mr.  Willet 
said  :  "  It's  been  took  off." 

This  was  about  the  last  fact  of  which  John  ever  acquired  the 
knowledge.  He  never  fully  recoverd  from  the  mental  shaking  he 
received  from  the  United  Bulldogs.  At  the  first  appearance  oi  a 
grandson,  he  almost  died  of  alarm  but  being  promptly  bled  by  a 
skilful  surgeon  he  again  rallied.  Despite  the  prognostications  of 
nearly  all  the  doctors  that  he  would  certainly  die  in  six  months  and 
that  he  should  have  died  long  ago,  John  remained  alive — possibly 
on  account  of  his  constitutional  slowness — for  seven  more  years, 
when  suddenly  one  morning  he  departed  for  a  better  world,  leaving 
us — the  readers  of  Dickens — to  mourn  the  loss  of  the  whimsical 
companion  of  many  a  pleasant  hour. 

P.   J.    McGuire,    '02. 
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THE  MOON. 

Lecture    Delivered   Before  the  Scientific  Society  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  by  L.  E.  O.  Payment,  '99. 

HE  first  celestial  body  to  occupy  the  mind  of  man 
and  cause  him  to  soar  beyond  the  confines  of  his  ter- 
restrial home,  was  the  pale  attendant  whose  softened 
rays  fall  upon  our  planet  during  the  hours  when  the 
god  of  day  has  disappeared  to  light  the  inhabitants  at  our  antipo- 
des. Astronomy,  beginning  with  the  study  of  the  moon,  has  gradually 
extended  its  scope  till  to-day,  the  sun,  the  planets  and  the  whole 
starry  firmament,  all  come  within  its  voluminous  pages.  And  it 
is  yet  on  its  progress  in  the  study  of  the  universe.  Led  by  the 
moon  we  turn  heavenward  and  explore  the  wonderful  work  of  the 
Creator. 

There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  moon  reigned  as  queen 
of  the  night  many  ages  ere  the  eye  of  man  was  raised  in  admira- 
tion to  contemplate  its  serene  beauty.  It  is  our  nearest  celestial 
neighbor  and,  as  it  were,  belongs  to  us.  Being  our  attendant 
planet  it  is  like  a  distant  province,  an  Australia  to  Europe.  Its  dis- 
tance from  us  is  only  thirty  times  the  diameter  ot  the  earth,  and 
were  29  of  our  globes  placed  side  by  side  they  would  form  a  bridge 
that  would  join  us  to  our  silent  neighbor.  According  to  our  unit 
of  measure  the  moon  is  distant  only  238,840  miles.  Not  far 
indeed  in  comparison  to  the  other  celestial  bodies  ;  it  is  only  j{j  of 
the  distance  to  the  sun,  and  jo'Jo  0  °f  tnat  to  the  nearest  fixed  star. 
A  telegraphic  message  would  reach  it  in  a  few  seconds  ;  a  flash 
of  light  produced  here  would  be  perceived  on  it  almost  instantane- 
ously ;  while  a  train  that  could  make  the  tour  ot  the  world  in  27 
days,  would,  at  the  same  rate,  reach  our  satellite  in  38  weeks. 
When  Mongolfier  invented  the  baloon,  the  first  idea  that  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  people  as  possible  was  the  voyage  to  the  moon. 
The  impossibility  of  such  a  voyage  is  clear  to  everybody  at  the 
present  day.  The  absence  of  a  continuous  atmosphere  to  the 
moon  places  the  infeasibility  of  such  an  undertaking  beyond  a 
doubt;  yet  the  expectation  in  the  minds  ot  the  people  at  the   time 
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of  Mongolfier  was  so  great  that  a  medal  was  struck  showing  the 
people  of  the  moon  with  telescopes  watching  the  aerial  visitor  upon 
its  arrival.  These  people,  it  was  supposed,  would  be  terrified  at 
the  sight,  and  some  ingenious  poet  wrote  the  following-  quatrain 
for  the  occasion  : 

Mais  la  frayeur  est  dans  la  lune, 
Ou  le  badaud  et  l'ignorant 
Jug-ent  l'aerostat  errant 
Une  planete  peu  commune. 

The  diameter  of  the  moon  is  found  to  be  ^  that  of  the  earth, 
2163  miles;  its  volume  J^  that  of  our  globe  and  6  ^ol)Voiro  tnat  °f 
the  sun.  Its  surface  comprises,  roughly  speaking,  an  area  equal 
to  four  times  the  continent  of-  Europe,  or  to  that  of  North  and  South 
America  together.  The  mass  of  the  moon  is  calculated  to  be 
about  g1^  that  oi'  the  earth  while  its  density  is  TVo3o  that  of  our 
planet,  or  about  3T4^  times  that  of  water.  The  circumference  at 
its  equator  is  about  6795  miles. 

The  story  of  Newton  and  the  apple  is  familiar  to  all.  It  is 
said  that  when  he  saw  the  phenomenon  of  the  apple  falling  to  the 
ground,  he  wondered  why  it  was  that  the  moon,  which  was  shining 
brightly,  did  not  act  in  the  same  way  and  fall  to  the  earth  also. 
Whatever  credence  can  be  placed  in  these  traditions,  it  is  certain 
that  Newton  set  himself  the  task  of  solving  a  problem  from  which 
he  evolved  the  laws  of  universal  gravitation. 

Galileo  had  already  studied  the  question  and  noted  that  weight 
always  produces  on  bodies  the  same  effect  in  the  same  time  what- 
ever be  their  state  of  motion  or  rest.  He  had  remarked  that  a 
body  always  acquires  the  same  velocity  per  second  whatever  time 
may  have  elapsed  since  it  began  to  fall,  and  that  it  always 
falls  towards  the  earth  at  the  same  rate  whether  it  has  been 
dropped  vertically  or  thrown  horizontally. 

A  cannon-ball  sent  in  a  horizontal  direction  would  never  stop 
if  it  were  not  for  the  attractive  force  of  the  earth.  It  would  pro- 
ceed indefinitely  in  a  straight  line  by  the  force  of  inertia,  but  gra- 
vity causes  it  to  strike  at  a  point  lower  than  the  mouth  of  the 
cannon.  This  point  is  lower  by  the  same  distance  that  the  can- 
non-ball would  have  fallen  directly  from  the  mouth  ot  the  cannon 
without  any  initial  velocity  during  the  time  the  ball  was  travelling 
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to  the  spot  which  it  struck.      A  strange  phenomenon  this,  but  it  is 
proved  by  actual  experiment. 

This  same  law  of  Physics  applies  to  the  moon.  Its  move- 
ment around  the  earth  is  similar  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball  projected 
horizontally.  Instead  of  continuing-  in  a  straight  line  it  falls  at 
each  moment  towards  the  earth  just  the  distance  which  will  make 
it  describe  an  orbit  approaching  the  form  of  a  circle.  And  let  it 
be  remarked  that  at  each  moment  it  tends  also  to  go  directly  on, 
but  is  drawn  down  as  said  above.  The  result  is  that  it  can  never 
leave  the  earth  nor  can  it  fall  upon  it.  The  attraction  of  the  earth 
acts  precisely  like  a  string  at  the  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  weight. 
When  the  weight  is  set  in  motion  it  tends  to  fly  off  at  a  tangent, 
but  is  held  by  the  string  and  cannot  do  so  as  it  would  should  the 
string  break.  It  is  clear  also  that  it  cannot  fall  in  since  it  tends 
continually  to  escape.  It  is  thus  seen  that  so  long  as  the  force 
of  gravity  exists  the  moon  is  bound  to  follow  the  earth  in  its 
wanderings  through  space,  the  earth  in  turn  following  the  same 
laws  with  regard  to  the  sun. 

According  to  the  principle  that  attraction  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
the  square  of  the  distance,  the  force  drawing  the  moon  to  the 
earth  is  easily  calculated,  and  it  is  found  that  it  falls  in  4f  of  milli- 
metres in  one  second  of  time.  It  deviates  that  distance  from  the 
tangent  line  and  thus  makes  its  revolution  of  the  earth.  The  at- 
tractive force  of  the  earth  is  the  agent  which  makes  the  moon  de- 
scribe its  orbit,  and  it  is  easily  understood  that  if  that  force  were 
greater  our  satellite  would  describe  its  course  in  a  shorter  time, 
making  our  lunar  months  shorter  also  in  direct  ratio  to  the  in- 
crease of  gravity.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  motion  of  the 
earth  around  the  sun  and  our  year  would  be  shorter  or  longer  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  attraction  of  the 
sun.  Astronomy  has  fully  proved  this  universal  law,  which  is  thus 
formulated  :  Matter  attracts  matter  in  direct  ratio  of  the  masses  and 
in  inverse  ratio  of  the  distance. 

While  the  moon  is  making  its  revolution  around  the  earth, 
the  latter  itself  is  revolving  about  the  sun.  The  result  of  this 
movement  of  the  earth  is  to  make  the  moon's  phases  longer  than 
the  time  of  the  moon's  actual  revolution  around  the  earth.  For, 
suppose    the    moon    directly    between  the    sun  and    earth.     Now, 
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should  the  earth  remain  still  and  the  moon  alone  move,  it  would 
be  back  to  the  same  relative  position  in  exactly  27  days  7  hrs.  43 
min.  n  sec.  But  the  actual  fact  is  that  the  earth  moves  many 
millions  of  miles  during  this  interval  with  the  result  that  the  moon 
must  travel  much  farther  to  be  again  placed  directly  between  the 
sun  and  the  earth.  This  distance  is  such  that  it  takes  the  moon  2 
dys,  5  hrs,  and  52  seconds  to  travel  over  it.  Hence  our  lunar 
months  are  increased  to  29  days,  12  hrs,  44  min.,  3  sec,  almost 
30  days.  The  motion  of  the  moon  from  West  to  East  may  be 
considered  as  the  first  facts  observed  by  ancient  astronomers,  and 
it  served  as  the  basis  for  the  measurement  of  time  and  the 
invention  of  the  calendar. 

PHASES    OF    TRE    MOON. 

We  will  now  deal  with  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and  will  first 
speak  of  these  phenomena  as  observed  by  the  ancients.  Not 
having  the  artificiality  of  our  modern  society  to  monopolize  their 
attention,  they  lived  in  closer  communication  with  nature  than  we 
of  this  century.  Shepherds  for  the  most  part,  they  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  science  on  the  solid  rock  of  observation  :  they  did  not 
burn  the  midnight  oil  to  study  what  others  had  observed  ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  observed  and  recorded  what  others  study. 

Astronomy,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  the 
sciences,  and  the  observation  of  the  moon  has  furnished  the  first 
facts  of  that  science,  because  it  is  the  heavenly  body  that  offers 
the  greatest  facility  for  study.  As  the  shepherds  of  early  ages, 
engaged  even  at  night  in  tending  their  flocks,  naturally  turned  to 
the  moon  for  reference  to  the  hour,  it  became  the  universal  clock 
of  night  as  the  sun  was  that  of  day  ;  and  the  means  of  measuring 
succession  of  days  was  furnished  them  by  the  regular  recurrence 
of  its  phases.  This  last  became  a  very  important  factor  in  early 
astronomy  and  deserves  to  be  well  noted. 

During  the  course  of  a  month  the  moon  travels  once  around 
the  earth  in  the  direction  from  West  to  East.  This  is  easily  seen 
by  comparing  its  position  night  after  night  with  some  particular 
star.  It  gradually  recedes  from  the  .star  and  at  the  end  of  a  month 
will  return  to  it  from  the  opposite  side.  The  phases  of  the  moon, 
however,  are  more  easily  remarked  than  this  movement.  When 
it  has  become  freed  from  the  rays   of  the   sun   and  can  be  seen  by 
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the  observer  it  shows  a  crescent  with  the  concave  edge  towards 
the  East,  and  as  the  sun  shines  on  the  West  that  side  is  illumined 
and  causes  the  round  contour  of  the  satellite  to  be  seen  ;  this  is 
the  convex  edge  of  the  crescent.  The  horns  are  very  sharp  and 
the  whole  is  clearly  defined. 

This  crescent  increases  in  size  very  gradually  and  in  about  6 
days  attains  the  form  of  a  hemisphere.  The  moon  is  then  said  to 
be  in  Quadrature  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  First  Quarter. 
At  this  time  in  its  phases  it  can  be  easily  seen  during"  the  day. 
Moving  away  from  the  sun,  it  assumes  an  oval  shape,  and  in  the 
course  of  7  or  8  days  it  becomes  perfectly  circular  and  shines  all 
night.  This  is  known  as  Full  Moon.  It  crosses  the  meridian  at 
midnight  and  sets  at  sunrise.  Being  directly  opposed  to  the  sun 
it  reflects  upon  us  his  light  from  the  whole  surface  that  is  turned 
towards  the  earth. 

The  decline  immediately  begins,  and  the  changes  take  place 
in  an  inverse  order  from  what  we  have  seen  in  its  progress  from 
New  to  Full  Moon.  There  we  saw  it  increase,  now  we  shall  see 
it  decrease.  From  tae  large  disc  it  becomes  oval,  then  in  Quad- 
rature, finally  crescent  in  shape,  and  gradually  diminishes  until  it 
disappears  when  the  sun  shines  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  pre- 
sented to  the  earth.  It  is  now  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  and, 
being  opaque,  our  side  is  left  in  darkness.  Again,  possessing  no 
light  itself,  and  having  none  to  reflect,  it  is  wholly  invisible  to  the 
inhabitants  of  our  planet. 

When  does  the  New  Moon  begin  ?  The  exact  moment  is 
very  difficult  to  assign  unless  it  should  happen  that  at  the  precise 
moment  when  the  moon  is  in  conjunction,  there  should  happen  to 
be  an  eclipse.  Should  this  latter  occur  we  know  the  moon  would 
have  completed  a  revolution  and  set  out  immediately  again.  This, 
then,  would  be  New  Moon.  The  determination  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Mussulmans  as  the  appearance  of  the  New  Moon 
terminates  their  great  annual  fast,  their  Lent.  They  would,  per- 
haps be  the  best  authorities  to  consult  on  the  matter.  It  is  a  greatly 
disputed  point  with  astronomers,  some  saying  that  as  long  a  time 
as  40  hours  elapses  from  the  moment  of  conjunction  till  it  can  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  27  before  its  conjunction.  Americus 
Vespucius  stated  the  time  to  be  much  shorter  in  low  latitudes, 
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A  phenomenon  that  all  must  have  remarked  is  that  after  the 
New  Moon  has  appeared  we  see  both  the  bright  crescent  and  the 
remaining  part  of  the  moon  in  a  dimmer  light.  The  explanation 
is  that  the  earth  reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  for  the  moon  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  moon  reflects  it  for  us.  When  the  moon  is 
in  conjunction,  that  is,  between  the  sun  and  the  earth,  the  latter 
is  in  opposition  with  regard  to  the  moon.  Being  in  opposition  it 
reflects  the  light  of  the  sun  in  the  same  way  as  does  the  Full  Moon 
when  in  the  same  position  with  regard  to  us.  Were  the  moon 
inhabited,  the  people  there  might  call  it  Full  Earth.  Moreover, 
the  earth  being  much  larger  than  its  satellite  must  reflect  much 
more  light  than  does  the  moon.  This  phenomenon  by  which  the 
whole  body  of  the  moon  appears  along  with  the  crescent  has 
received  in  English  the  very  poetical  designation  of  "  The  old 
moon  in  the  new  moon's  arms  ". 

This  darkened  outline  of  the  rest  of  the  moon  can  be  more 
clearly  seen  by  placing  oneself  where  the  rays  of  the  illuminated 
crescent  can  be  shut  off,  for  instance,  in  the  shadow  of  a  house. 
By  doing  this  the  great  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  moon  can  be 
easily  observed.  At  its  First  Quarter,  this  darker  outline  disap- 
pears for  two  reasons  :  first,  because  the  earth  sends  to  the  moon 
four  times  less  rays  than  at  New  Moon  ;  and  secondly,  because 
the  greater  brightness  of  the  moon  prevents  us  from  distinguish- 
ing it. 

This  remarkable  phenomenon  shows  us  the  great  reflecting 
power  of  the  earth.  In  winter  when  the  northern  portion  of  the 
globe  is  covered  with  snow,  the  reflection  is  greater.  Astronomers 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some  large  body  of  land  existed 
in  the  South  on  account  of  the  great  reflection  that  could  not  be 
produced  by  the  immense  southern  oceans,  for  water  absorbs  the 
rays  of  light  to  a  great  extent.  The  discovery  of  Australia  put 
this  question  beyond  a  doubt. 

These  phases  of  our  silent  attendant  gave  to  the  ancients  their 
measure  of  time.  The  month  is  easily  understood  ;  it  is  one 
revolution  of  the  moon  around  the  earth.  The  week,  however,  was 
determined  by  the  phases  themselves.  A  noticeable  change  takes 
place  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon  every  7  days — New  Moon  to 
First  Quarter  ;  First  Quarter  to  Full    Moon  ;    Full   Moon   to   Last 
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Quarter  ;  and  finally  Last  Quarter  to  New  Moon  again.  Thus 
was  a  period  of  7  days  established  which  became  our  present  week. 
There  was  no  other  celestial  body  which  acted  so  regularly  and  on 
which  were  produced  such  remarkable  changes  that  could  give  the 
ancients  a  standard  for  the  reckoning  of  time.  Families  agreed 
upon  certain  phases  of  the  moon  to  meet  for  their  conversazione  ; 
feasts  were  agreed  upon  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  important 
was  it  to  know  the  precise  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  New 
Moon  that  the  people  gathered  together  to  watch  for  it,  and  the 
fact  was  promulgated  by  the  High  Priest  with  great  ceremony  and 
flourish  of  trumpets  amid  general  rejoicing.  All  ancient  nations  : 
Romans,  Greeks, Turks,  Chinese,  Peruvians,  adopted  this  measure 
of  time  which  seems  to  have  been  specially  adapted  to  the  crude 
civilization  of  those  days. 

As  public  administrations  in  early  times  found  it  necessary  to 
assign  dates  in  the  future  a  calendar  became  a  necessity.  The 
problem  of  forming  one  engaged  the  attention  of  the  best  talents 
of  the  day.  Meton  in  the  year  423  B.C.  by  observation  and  cal- 
culation found  that  every  19th  year  the  phases  of  the  moon  took 
place  on  the  same  day  of  the  year.  Thus,  a  full  moon  occurring 
on  any  particular  day  will  be  repeated  on  exactly  the  same  day  19 
years  hence.  This  calculation  is  astray  only  one  day  in  312  years. 
Less  correction  was  necessary  than  for  our  present  calendar  where 
one  day  must  be  added  every  fourth  year,  and  dropped  out  every 
four  hundredth.     The  Lunar  Cycle  is  therefore  a  period  of  19  years. 

The  Movement  of  the  Moon  about  the  Earth. 

The  moon  in  its  revolution  around  the  earth  describes  an 
ellipse  whose  long  axis  differs  in  length  very  little  from  the  short 
one.  It  therefore  comes  very  nearly  being  a  circle,  and  yet  it  must 
be  remembered  that  this  orbit  is  far  from  being  so  circular  as  that 
of  the  earth  which  approaches  very  closely  to  a  perfect  circumfer- 
ence. On  account  of  this  even  slightly  elliptical  orbit,  the  moon 
continually  changes  its  distance  from  the  earth.  This  can  be  veri- 
fied by  noting  the  apparent  difference  in  the  size  of  its  disc  at  va- 
rious periods  of  its  revolution.  In  the  space  of  15  days  it  varies 
about  ^  of  its  distance  from  us.  This  variation  is  perceptible,  as 
I  have  said,  in   the  decreased   size  of  its  disc,  but    particularly  so, 
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in  the  intensity  of  its  attraction  upon  the  earth,  as  evinced  by  tides 
of  which   I  shall  treat  later  on. 

The  movement  of  the  moon  in  space  is  more  complicated  than 
is  that  of  the  earth.  The  most  important  peculiarities  of  this 
motion  are  the  two  following  : 

I.  The  orbit  of  the  moon  around  the  earth  is  not  in  the  same 
plane  as  that  of  the  earth's  around  the  sun.  If  it  were  there  would 
occur  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  each  New  Moon  and  one  of  the 
mocn  at  each  Full  Moon.  It  is  not  thus  because  the  plane  of  the 
moon's  orbit  is  inclined  5  degrees  to  that  of  the  earth's.  Even 
the  points  of  intersection  of  there  two  orbits  do  not  remain  fixed, 
but  travel  around  the  Ecliptic  once  is  i8f  years. 

II.  The  inclination  itself  of  this  obit  varies.  The  mean 
inclination  is  50,  8',  48"  but  it  makes  as  small  an  angle  as  50,  o',  1" 
and  one  as  great  as  50,  17'  35",  going  from  the  smaller  angle  to 
the  greater  and  back  again  to  the  smaller  in  the  course  of  173  days. 

There  are  many  other  motions  upon  which  I  shall  not  dwell, 
but  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  though  the  Great  Ruler  has 
given  our  silvery  satellite  such  variations  in  movement  He  so 
governs  them  as  not  to  prevent  it  from  performing  with  regularity 
its  kind  offices  to  man. 

It  is  wonderful  to  note  that  the  study  given  to  the  moon  has 
brought  to  light  more  than  60  different  irregularities  in  its  motion. 
When  we  see  the  great  penetration  which  man  has  shown  himself 
to  possess  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  his  intelligence  proceeds 
from  the  One  who  framed  the  universe  and  who  permits  him  to 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  vastness  of  His  intelligence  who  conceived 
the  wonderful  harmony  and  beauty  of  all  He  has  made. 

To  have  a  complete  idea  of  the  motion  of  the  moon  in  space 
we  must  consider  that  if  the  earth  were  stationary,  the  moon  would 
describe  an  ellipse  about  it  and  close  it  where  it  started.  But  the 
earth  is  itself  in  motion,  and  consequently  the  moon  cannot  describe 
this  ellipse  and  return  to  the  point  whence  it  set  out.  Its  path  is 
really  a  sinuous  line  crossing  and  recrossing  the  orbit  of  the  earth 
around  the  sun,  and  this  line  is  so  prolonged  on  each  side  of  the 
earth's  orbit  that  the  two  orbits  practically  coincide. 

Thus  the  .initial  motion  given  the  earth  carries  it  through 
space.    The  sun  itself  is  probably  describing  an  orbit  around  some 
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other  celestial  body  ;  the  earth  follows  the  sun,  revolving  about  it 
in  a  fraction  over  365  days  ;  the  moon  follows  the  earth  going 
around  it  once  in  29  days  and  a  few  hours  ;  the  stars  have  motions 
of  their  own,  and  probably  are  surrounded  by  globes  like  ours  ; 
and  all  is  guided  by  the  same  being  whose  power  is  beyond  the 
conception  of  human  intelligence.  The  mind  of  man  is  amazed 
at  the  contemplation  of  these  wonders. 

We  have  thus  far  seen  the  distance,  the  size,  and  the  move- 
ments of  the  moon  We  shall  now  touch  upon  the  subject  of  its 
weight  ;  this  will  give  us  its  density  and  the  force  of  attraction  on 
its  surface. 

To  the  uninitiated  the  question  of  weighing  the  moon  will 
appear  preposterous,  but  the  following  method  adopted  by  scien- 
tists will  be  reasonably  clear  to  those  who  have  made  even  a 
superficial  study  of  Astronomy  or   Physics. 

The  moon  causes  the  Tides  ;  that  is,  twice  a  day  the  waters 
of  the  sea  rise  above  their  level  owing  to  the  attractive  force  of 
the  moon,  and  fall  as  soon  as  the  position  of  the  moon  is  so  shift- 
ed that  it  no  longer  exercises  this  attractive  power.  Now,  by 
measuring  exactly  the  height  of  the  water  thus  elevated,  and 
knowing  its  quantity  and  weight  we  can  find  the  force  necessary 
to  raise  it.      From  this  the  weight  of  the  moon  can  be  deduced. 

Here  is  another  method.  The  moon  in  its  revolution  is  some- 
times before  the  earth.  At  these  times  our  satellite  accelerates 
the  motion  of  our  planet.  Again  later  on  it  is  behind,  and  then  it 
retards  the  motion  of  the  earth.  The  effects  of  this  at  the  First  and 
Last  Quarters  is  to  make  the  sun  apparently  move  aside  a  distance 
of  1/290  part  of  its  diameter.  Since  the  moon  is  the  cause  of  this 
displacement  its  mass  can  be  calculated  and,  this  being  given,  the 
weight  can  be  easily  found.  • 

By  these  methods  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the  weight  of 
the  moon  is  81  times  less  than  that  of  our  globe.  As  its  density 
is  1/6  that  of  our  planet  objects  on  its  surface  weigh  6  times  less 
than  here.  A  man  tipping  the  scales  at  240  here  would  be  only  a 
featherweight  of  40  pounds  on  the  moon.  Should  he  be  placed 
upon  its  surface  and   retain  his   strength,   he  who   could   lift   500 
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pounds  here  would  with  the  exercise  of  the  same  force  raise  3000 
there.  One  who  could  jump  15  feet  here  could  leap  90  on  the 
moon  with  the  same  ease. 

This  remarkable  lightness  of  matter  has  had  great  effects  upon 
the  moon's  physical  features,  for  natural  forces  such  as  pressure 
of  gas,  explosions,  and  volcanic  energy  remaining  the  same  as 
here,  have  caused  mountains  of  enormous  heights  to  be  tossed  up 
on  its  surface.  Andes  have  been  piled  upon  Rockies  and  capped 
with  Himalayas  upon  the  face  of  the  body  that  looks  down  so 
tranquilly  upon  us  in  the  soft  nights  of  summer. 

And  let  it  be  remarked  that  were  the  moon  as  large  as  the 
earth  its  diameter  would  be  increased,  and,  as  attraction  varies  as 
the  square  of  the  distance,  a  body  at  the  surface  of  the  moon  would 
weigh  only  1/90  of  what  it  does  on  the  earth.  A  person  weighing 
180  pounds  here,  would  have  an  avoirdupois  of  2  pounds  there. 
The  same  effort  we  make  to  jump  5  feet  would  launch  us  to  the 
height  of  450.  A  dangerous  place  to  play  leap-frog,  I  hear  you 
say  ;  but  we  must  remember  that  we  would  fall  also  with  only  1/90 
the  force,  a  fact  that  would  counterbalance  matters. 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  weights  of  bodies 
on  the  sun  and  the  different  planets  : 

Sun 27.474  Uranus.,..  0.883 

Jupiter...  2.581  Venus 0.864 

Saturn...  1.104  Mercury...  0.521 

Earth....  1.000  Mars 0.382 

Neptune..  0.953  Moon 0.164 

We  here  see  that  bodies  weigh  less  on  the  surface  of  the  moon 
than  on  that  of  any  other  planet  in  the  solar  system. 

Physical  Features  of  the  Moon. 

Not  till  he  knows  the  Author  of  all  being  will  the  thirst  of 
man  for  knowledge  be  satiated.  His  search  is  unending,  and  it 
is  not  strange  that  the  moon  has  been  a  problem  which  he  has 
been  continually  attempting  to  solve.  It  would  indeed  be  a  great 
satisfaction  for  us  to  know  whether  or  not  the  moon  is  inhabited. 
We  are  much  like  children  who  throw  away  the  toys  they  have  to 
grasp  for  new  ones.  We  long  for  knowledge  of  this  far  off  world 
while  there  are  immense   tracts  of  our  own  globe  as  yet  unknown. 
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Neither  the  North  nor  South  Pole  of  our  world  has  yet  been 
visited  by  man.  It  is  true  Nansen  crossed  the  Arctic  Ocean  but 
he  has  not  located  the  exact  spot  where  is  situated  the  North 
Pole  ;  while  no  successful  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  know 
anything"  about  the  southern  extremity  of  the  imaginary  axis  of 
the  earth.  The  intensity  of  the  cold  prevents  our  attaining  these 
points  on  the  earth,  and  the  same  cause  along  with  the  tenuity  or 
absolute  lack  of  the  atmosphere  renders  a  voyage  to  the  moon 
beyond  possibility.  We  are  actually  prisoners  surroundred  on 
all  sides,  as  it  were,  by  an  invisible  wall  of  cold  the  intensity  of 
which  is  beyond  imagination,  and  from  this  prison  we  can  soar 
only  in  thought  to  the  celestial  regions  beyond.  Where  is  all  our 
boasted  freedom  ?  We  can  go  only  a  few  miles  beyond,  and  can- 
not know  even  all  of,  our  own  little  world. 

From  ancient  times  the  moon  has  been  looked  upon  as  receiv- 
ing its  light  from  the  sun  and  reflecting  it  to  us.  This  theory 
was  supported  by  Thales,  Anaxagoras,  Anaximander  and  E.npedo- 
cles.  The  last  mentioned  philosopher  sustained  that  its  heat  on 
account  of  reflection  reaches  us  in  a  very  much  diminished  state, 
indeed  almost  a  minus  quantity.  This  has  been  upheld  by  Lord 
Rosse  who  says  the  heat  of  the  moon  is  1/80,000  of  that  of 
the  sun.  Proclus  held  that  mountains  and  valleys  along  with 
peoples  and  cities  existed  upon  its  surface.  Anaxagoras  speaks 
of  mountains  and  valleys  but  makes  no  mention  of  inhabitants. 
Pythagoras  maintained  it  was  a  world  similar  to  ours  but  inhabit- 
ed by  animals  of  much  greater  size  and  strength  than  those  of  the 
earth.  He  stated  that  plants  were  proportionately  greater  than 
ours,  and  held  this  proportion  to  be  as  1  is  to  15  ;  so  that  instead 
of  man's  being  6  feet  in  height,  he  would  be  90.  Our  40  foot  trees 
would  correspond  to  those  of  the  enormous  height  of  600. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  1609  when  Galileo  made  use  of  the 
telescope  to  study  the  moon  that  we  h?ve  any  definite  idea  of  the 
nature  of  its  surface.  He  found  its  face  to  be  very  rugged,  having 
great  mountains  and  very  deep  valleys.  The  first  map  of  the  moon 
resembled  in  a  marked  degree  the  human  face,  as  the  spots  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  make  it  resemble  the  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  of  a 
man. 

We  can  see  the  principal  spots   with  the  naked  eye,   but  the 
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telescope  reveals  an  immense  number  entirely  invisible  to  us  with- 
out its  use.  The  most  favorable  occasion  to  make  an  observation 
is  when  the  Full  Moon  crosses  the  meridian  at  midnight.  The 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass  correspond  to  those  of  the  earth  as 
we  represent  it  to  ourselves,  the  upper  portion  being*  North  ;  the 
lower,  South  ;  the  left  side,  East  ;  and  the  right,  West.  When 
looking  at  it,  however,  through  a  telescope  the  image  is  inverted 
and  it  is  thus  that  all  maps  of  it  have  been  drawn.  These  maps, 
it  is  admitted,  are  made  with  much  greater  accuracy  than 
are  those  of  our  globe  ;  for  it  must  be  confessed  that  our  maps, 
particularly  of  Africa  and  Asia  along  with  the  northern  and  south- 
ern portions  of  the  globe,  are  anything  but  complete. 

Helvelius  drew  the  first  map  of  the  moon  in  1647,  and  was  so 
scrupulously  careful  to  have  it  exact  that  he  engraved  it  himself. 
The  nomenclature  he  adopted  was  that  of  our  oceans,  mountains, 
lakes,  and  cities.  He  transformed  the  moon  into  a  second  earth. 
He  had  intended  to  use  the  names  of  important  men,  but  feared 
to  alienate  his  friends  by  not  giving  their  names  such  prominence 
as  they  might  expect  him  to  do.  Father  Riccioli  S.  J.  with  the 
characteristic  fearles>ness  of  the  Jesuits,  boldly  adopted  the  plan 
rejected  by  Helvelius  :  his  map  is  the  one  best  known. 

The  topography  of  the  moon  shows  large  gray  spots  and 
darker  ones.  The  former  are  mountainous  districts,  while  the 
latter  are  called  seas. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  map  below  the  equator,  that  is  in  the 
N-W,  we  find  the  Mare  Crisshim.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  as 
to  the  meaning  of  Mare.  By  this  term  is  not  meant  oceans  ox 
water.  This  name  was  first  given  by  early  astronomers,  but 
modern  science  has  proved  what  they  termed  Mare  to  be  nothing 
but  vasts  plains  with  a  possibility,  as  we  shall  see,  of  their  con- 
taining a  small  and  imperceptible  amount  of  as  yet  unevaporated 
water.  This  Mare  Crissium  can  be  seen  shortly  after  the  New 
Moon,  but  it  is  the  first  to  disappear  after  this  phase. 

A  little  to  the  N-E  of  this  is  found  the  Mare  Seremtas,  a  large 
spot  of  an  irregular  oval  form. 

Somewhat  to  the  S-W  of  this  latter  is  found  the  Mare  Tran- 
quilitas  ;  its  borders  or  shores  are  less  regular.  There  is  a  gulf  on 
its  eastern  side  known  as  the  Mare  Vaporum. 
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The  Mare  Tranquilitas  is  divided  into  two  branches  which 
have  been  called  the  legs  of  "  the  man  in  the  moon."  The  western 
one  is  known  as  the  Mare  Fecunditas  and  the  eastern  as  the  Mare 
Nee  tar  is. 

To  the  far  North  is  found  what  has  been  termed  the  Mare 
Frigoris.      It  corresponds  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  of  our  globe. 

Between  the  Mare  Serenitas  and  the  Mare  Frigoris  is  found  a 
lake  known  as  Lacus  Mortis  Somnii,  a  ghastly  name  indeed. 

The  bogs  known  as  the  Mare  Corruptionis  and  the  Mare 
Nebularum  occupy  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mare  Pluviorum  of 
which  the  northern  boundary  forms  the  Mare  Iridium. 

All  that  part  of  the  moon  situated  in  the  East  is  dark.  The 
edge  of  an  immense  spot  is  confounded  with  the  luminous  portion 
of  the  disc.  The  northern  part  of  this  spot  is  made  up  of  the 
Mare  Pluviarum%  already  mentioned,  which  gives  rise  to  the  gulf 
known  as  Oceanis  Tempestatum  in  which  can  be  seen  the  great 
craters  Kepler  and  Aristarchus. 

The  more  southern  portion  of  this  '  'ocean'  near  the  centre  is 
given  the  name  of  Mare  Nubium,  while  nearer  the  eastern  edge  it 
is  called  Mare  Humorum. 

About  y$  of  the  disc  of  the  moon  is  covered  with  these  spots, 
but  the  observer  can  see  with  the  naked  eye  the  great  crater 
Tycho  which,  shining  very  brightly,  reflects  the  rays  of  the  sun  for 
a  great  distance  around. 

The  relative  size  of  the  clear  parts,  that  is,  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  moon,  have  been  measured  very  carefully  and 
found  to  be,  with  regard  to  the  spots,  in  a  proportion  expressed 
by  the  numbers  332  to  121. 

It  requires  a  telescope  of  but  very  weak  magnifying  power  to 
show  the  rugosity  or  wrinkles  in  the  surface  of  the  moon.  The 
famous  mountain  Tycho  found  in  the  south  is  the  greatest  eleva- 
on  the  surface  of  our  satellite.  It  possesses  an  enormous 
crater  the  mouth  of  which  is  fully  60  miles  in  diameter.  At  the 
moment  of  Full  Moon,  Tycho  shines  with  such  intensity  that  the 
eye  is  dazzled,  and  cannot  observe  the  geological  phenomena  of 
the  crater.  Mount  Copernicus  is  another  possessing  great  beauty 
and  interest.  The  diameter  of  its  crater  is  nearly  59  miles.  Among 
other  mountains  may  be  meetioned  Leibnitz  whose   height  is  7610 
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metres  (one  metre  being  39,  37  inches)  ;  Doerfel,  7603  metres  ; 
Newton,  7264  metres,  and  many  others.  There  are  mountains  so 
situated  that  their  summits  never  lose  sight  of  the  sun  ;  they  have 
been  called  the   Mountains  of  Eternal  Light. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  mountains  is  the  size 
of  their  craters.  The  largest  craters  of  terrestrial  volcanoes  are 
of  no  consequence  in  comparison  to  them.  Etna's  has  a  diameter 
of  but  3,600  metres,  and  the  largest  on  earth  measures  only 
70,000  metres  ;  while  in  the  moon  we  have  Petau  with  a  diameter 
of  150,000  metres,  Sacrabosco,  160,000  ;  Schickard,  200,000  J 
and  Clavius,  210,000  metres.  Yet  the  moon  is  49  times  smaller 
than  the  earth  ! 

The  mountains  of  the  moon  are,  relatively  to  its  size,  much 
higher  than  those  of  the  earth.  There  are  many  peaks  that  reach 
the  height  of  4  miles,  and  Doerfel  and  Leibnitz  equal  the  470th 
part  of  its  diameter.  Our  highest  peak,  Everest,  in  the  Hima- 
layas is  but  5J  miles,  only  the  1443rd  part  of  the  terrestrial  dia- 
meter. These  mountains  have  been  thrown  up  by  gigantic  erup- 
tions. The  geological  formations, in  the  moon  have  been  carried 
on  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  earth  ;  and  as  the  specific 
gravity  of  matter  is  less,  and  the  physical  forces  of  nature  remain 
the  same,  it  was  possible  for  the  expansive  force  of  the  gases  to 
raise  these  enormous  masses  of  rocks  to  such  stupendous  heights. 

Astronomers  believe  that  at  some  time  there  actually  were 
oceans  on  the  surface  of  the  moon,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
low  parts  or  spots,  as  we  have  previously  called  them.  Now,  as  the 
force  of  gravity  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  earth,  matter  in  the 
moon  has  less  density  than  here  and  is  consequently  more  porous. 
It  is  contended  from  this  fact  that  these  oceans  were  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  moon,  and  that  probably  there  may  still  exist 
moisture  in  the  bottom  of  the  low-lands.  Some  maintain  chemical 
combination  instead  of  ordinary  absorption. 

The  map  of  the  moon  which  has  been  described  is  only  of  one 
side  of  it — one  hemisphere — for  that  planet  always  presents  the 
same  face  to  the  earth.  No  human  eye  has  ever  seen  nor  ever 
will  see,  its   opposite    hemisphere,    as    it  travels  around  the  earth 
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just  as  a  baloon  would  in  making-  a  similar  voyage,  always  present- 
ing the  same  face  to  us.  But  it  does  turn,  that  is,  once  on  itself 
during-  its  revolution  ;  otherwise  we  should  see  every  side  of  it. 

(To  be  continued) 


WBk, 


"  Knowledge  and  Wisdom  far  from  being  one, 
Have  oft-times  no  connexion.      Knowledge  dwells 
In  heads  replete  with  thoughts  of  other  men, 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own." 

— Cowper. 
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Lntterairy  Ftoft 


-HHH- 


And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte  (little) 

On  books  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  them  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  my  herte  have  them  in  reverence, 

— Chaucer. 

The  Death  of  William  Black. 


iiyi  SI 


iHIS  popular  novelist  died  last  month  at  the  age  of  57 
years.  He  could  tell  a  pretty  story  in  a  very  pretty 
manner.  This  statement,  made  in  no  disparaging- 
spirit,  sums  up  his  claims  to  be  numbered  among  the 
novelists  of  the  era.  He  was  born  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  in  1841, 
and  received  his  early  education  in  that  city.  He  removed  to 
London  in  1864,  and  spent  ten  years  as  war-correspondent  for, 
and  editor  of,  the  "  London  News."  His  first  novel,  *'  Love  or 
Marriage  "  appeared  in  1867,  and  was  well  received.  In  all,  he 
has  produced  over  thirty  stories  of  about  equal  merit,  although  his 
tales  of  Scotland,  such  as  "  Macleod  of  Dare  ",  "  The  Princess  of 
Thule",  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Heath  ",  "  In  Far  Lochabar  ",  and 
•  Madcap  Violet ",  seem  to  me  to  transcend  the  novels  whose 
scenes  are  laid  entirely  or  partly  out  of  Scotland,  such  as  "Shandon 
Bells",  u  The  Monarch  of  Mincing  Lane",  and  "The  Strange 
Adventures  ot  a  Phaeton."  His  stories  are  told  for  the  sake  of  the 
stories,  and  his  moral,  if  any,  appears  unobtrusively  between  the 
lines,  so  to  speak.  Many  of  his  works  smack  of  the  clear  sky  and 
the  open  air,  suggesting  that  their  creator  was  a  lover  of  Nature. 
A  Scotch  skipper  once  told  him  he  need  never  starve,  because  he 
could  make  his  living  as  pilot  in  the  Western  Highlands.  This 
allusion  of  the  skipper  finds  its  point  in  the  perfect  fidelity  with 
which  Mr.  Black  painted  the  scenery  and  inhabitants  of  that  remote 
part  of  Scotland.  Although  he  has  written  so  many  stories  about 
his  native  land,  he  has  no  affinity  whatever   to   the   so-called    new 
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Scottish  School.  His  stories  are  invariably  wholesome  in  moral 
tone,  bright  and  picturesque  ;  mines  of  light  and  happy  entertain- 
ment. He  who  furnishes  innocent  amusement  is  a  benefactor  of 
his  race. 

The  Poems  of  Dr.   Drummond. 

Two  new  poems  by  William  Henry  Drummond,  M.  D.,  of 
Montreal,  beautifully  illustrated  by  Mr  F.  S.  Coburn,  compose  a 
volume  published  by  G.  T.  Putnam's  Sons,  with  the  title  of  "Phil- 
o-Rum's  Canoe  and  Madaleine  Vercheres."  It  is  a  Christmas  book, 
and  hence  should  have  been  noticed  last  month,  but  it  is  impossible 
for  a  monthly  Review  to  keep  pace  in  everv  instance  with  the 
multitudinous  procession  of  worthy  publications.  Like  the  mar- 
vellous talking-  canoe  presently  to  be  introduced  to  the  reader, 
"  I'm  tryin  to  do  bes'  I  can  for  you  on  summer-tam,  spring  an' 
fall."  My  best  both  in  selection  and  expression  is,  I  acutely  feel, 
all  too  frequently  bad  enough,  but  if  the  average  walks  close  on 
the  heels  of  pretty  good,  I  am  convinced  my  sins  of  omission  and 
commission  and  my  other  shortcomings,  though  numerous  as 
"autumual  leaves  that  strow  the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa  ",  will  be 
overlooked  and  forgiven  by  an  indulgent  and  kind-hearted  audience 
like  this  of  mine.     But  I  must  not  wander  away  from  my   subject. 

Phil-o-Rum  Juneau,  is  a  French-Canadian  who  owns  a  canoe. 
He  and  his  frail  bark  have  seen  very  many  days  on  lake  and  river, 
fishing  and  fowling  and  hunting  deer,  no  doubt.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that,  like  St.  Francis  Assisi  and  the  birds  and  animals, 
this  constant  companionship  should  make  the  canoe  seem  like  a 
brother — or  sister  if  the  sex  suits  better — to  him,  endowed  with 
personality  and  a  sentient  nature.  But  of  late  Phil-o-Rum  finds 
that  his  canoe  does  not  make  the  headway  against  the  current  it 
used  to  do  in  years  gone  by  when  both  man  and  boat  were  younger, 
although  he  explicitly  declares  in  his  droil  English  that  he  "  work 
hard  enough  on  de  paddle  ";  and  so  he  upraids  the  craft  asking, 
"  w'y  are  you  lak  lazy  feller'  too  sleepy  for  move  along?"  It  was 
not  an  over-indulgence  in  "  whisky  blanc",  the  favorite  brew  of 
the  locality, that  led  to  the  miracle,  at  least  the  author  does  not  say 
so,    he   only   insinuates   it   vaguely,    but    wonder  of  wonders  !  the 
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canoe,  after  the  fashion  of  Balaam's  ass  or  Homer's  speaking 
horses,  talks  back  to  its  master,  who  after  recovering  from  his 
excusable  surprise,  compares  notes  with  his  companion  only  to  find 
that  the  suspected  laziness  is  merely  a  result  of  the  debilitating 
action  of  age  and  was  shared  alike  by  himself  and  his  boat.  In 
fact,  there  is  only  one  "current"  before  him,  the  worst  of  all, 
"  de  current  of  Dead  Riviere." 

"  You  can  only  steer,  and  if  rock  be  near,   wit  wave  dashin  'all  aroun' 
Better  mack  leetle  prayer,  for  on  Dead  Riviere,  some  very  smart  man  g-et  drown ; 
But  if  you  be  locky  an'  watch  youse'f  mebbe  reever  won't  seem  so  wide 
An'  firse  t'ing-you  know  you'll  ronne  ashore,   safe  on  de'noder  side." 

Such  are  the  incidents  and  the  good-natured  philosophy  of 
"  Phil-o-Rum's  Canoe."  The  second  poem  tells  in  orthodox 
language  of  the  heroic  defence  of  a  fort  for  six  days  by  Madaleine 
Vercheres,  a  young  girl,  and  an  infinitismal  garrison,  against  a 
numerous  onslaught  oC  murderous  Indians,  in  the  romantic  days 
of  the  Old  Regime.  If  I  can  trust  my  own  judgment,  this  poem 
is  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  work  yet  produced  by  its  author. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  prove  this  beautiful  little  book 
is  worth  buying,  and  the  publishers  have  certainly  not  set  the  price 
too  high.  Remember,  books  intended  for  Christmas  gifts  serve 
admirably  as  Easter  presents,  in  fact,  any  date  is  appropriate  for 
presenting  a  friend  with  a  token  of  affection  or  esteem.  The  day 
to  hand  is  the  one  on  which  a  good  action  should  be  performed. 

The  transition  from  this  book  to  its  precursor  "The  Habitant," 
the  initial  and  larger  volume  of  French-Canadian  dialectic  poems, 
by  Dr.  Drummond,  can  be  made  without  violence.  To  praise  "The 
Habitant"  at  this  late  hour,  when  it  has  been  lauded  to  the  skies 
by  the  ablest  critics  of  the  whole  English-speaking  world,  must  be 
chiefly  a  work  of  supererogation,  yet  I  feel  constrained  to  remark 
that  the  book  deserves  all  the  praise  it  has  received,  and  even 
more  if  more  were  possible.  Although  all  its  critics  have  missed  the 
point,  or  failed  adequately  to  lay  stress  upon  it,  the  work  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  deeper  signification  than  the  mere  surface  appear- 
ance of  its  contents  would  warrant.  It  is  really  a  noble  effort  of 
genius  to  draw  the  two  leading  nationalities  into  which  the  people 
of  Canada  are  divided  closer  together.  Let  me  whisper  it  gently, 
knowledge  will  not  die  with  us  the  inhabitants    ot    Ontario.      One 
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of  the  things  we  do  not  know  with  that  full  understanding  by 
which  sympathy  is  begotten,  is  our  French-Canadian  countryman 
of  Quebec.  "The  Habitant"  is  replete  with  this  really  useful  know- 
ledge, and  it  is  imported  in  a  captivating  manner.  The  emphasis 
and  sincerity  that  are  the  natural  attendants  upon  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  anything  are  here  applied  to  Dr.  Drummond's  pictures 
of  French-Canadian  life,  and  form  the  fascination  of  the  poems, 
which  are  throughout  informed  with  a  vivid  minuteness  that 
bespeaks  their  intense  verisimilitude.  The  author  is  simply  inimit- 
able, as  his  numerous  imitators  find  out  to  their  cost  ;  he  has  a 
right  to  the  title  of  the  George  W.  Cable  of  Canada. 

As  everybody  is  aware,  dialect  is  a  mode  of  expressing  thought 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  a  locality.  Though  much  has  been  advanced 
for  and  against  its  employment  in  poetry  and  fiction,  the  subject  is 
not  exhausted.  From  what  has  been  said  by  authoritative  critics, 
it  may  be  concluded  that  the  successfulness  of  dialect  as  a  method 
of  expression  depends  upon  the  temperament  of  the  individual 
reader.  What  is  one  man's  pie  is  another  man's  poison.  For 
myself,  were  I  asked  to  specify  the  poems  that  move  me  most,  I 
should  point  to  one  or  two  of  Bret  Harte's  wonderfully  dramatic 
monologues  in  dialect,  to  Charles  Dibdin's  sea-songs  in  marine 
vernacular,  and  to  a  few  Irish  ballads  written  in  '•  the  musical 
brogue  of  the  beautiful  south."  Yet,  these  instances  are  exceptions; 
for,  as  a  rule,  I  have  no  liking  for  dialect,  finding  its  perusal  an 
"oppression  of  the  spirit  if  not  a  torture  of  the  flesh",  much  as 
students  find  their  initial  experiences  of  the  manifold  mysteries  of 
our  venerable  friend  Tupto. 

Literature  is,  I  fancy,  an  escape  from  life,  its  monotony  or  its 
distractions,  as  well  as  a  grappling  with  life  and  its  problems  ; 
since  it  has  constantly  the  double  tendency  to  negative  the  life 
around  it,  as  it  were,  as  well  as  to  reproduce  it.  I  know  of  very 
few  literary  productions  so  satisfying  to  a  broad-minded  Canadian 
as  Drummond's  studies  of  the  French-Canadians,  fresh,  full  of 
color  and  poetic  feeling,  romaniic  with  the  romance  that  abounds 
in  the  life  they  portray,  racy  with  twinkling  humor,  tender  with  a 
melting  pathos,  intensely  dramatic  and  throughout  all,  and  better 
than  all,  flowing  with  the  milk  of  good-nature.  It  is  in  their  aro- 
matic quality  and  kindntss  that  much  of  their  inviting  charm  lies 
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for  me  at  least  ;  as  they  afford  a  most  welcome  contrast  to  the 
souless  and  lifeless  versification  that  so  frequently  passes  among 
us  for  "  Canadian  Poetry,"  a  material  wanting-  alike  in  depth  of 
feeling  and  patriotic  fervor,  and  of  which  it  can  be  said  as  of  the 
gelid  beauty  of  Tennyson's  "  Maud".  "  Faultily  faultless,  icily 
regular,  splendidly  null,  dead  perfection,  no  more." 

1  feel  certain  I  am  not  exposing  myself  to  the  fate  that  is  said 
to  await  the  modern  prophet,  when  I  make  bold  to  affirm  that  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  carefully  scanned  verbal  inertia — it 
is  little  more — that  has  won  such  brilliant  but  short-lived  fame  for 
so  many  of  our  Canadian  bards,  will  be  forgotten  five  years  hence 
— nay,  some  of  it,  almost  still-born,  has  already  slipped  from 
public  memory — while  the  warm  and  natural  poems  of  Dr  Drum- 
mond  will  be  universally  remembered  and  quoted  by  the  people 
they  will  have  done  so  much  to  unite  and  humanize. 

Her  Majesty  the  King. 

The  estimable  editor  of  The  Pilot,  that  eldest  and  most  reliable 
of   Catholic    weekly   newspapers,   is    no   stranger    to   the    reading 
public.      Brilliant    and     discreet    as    a   journalist  ;    dramatic    and 
impassioned  or  humorous   and   satirical   as   a   poet  ;    faithful    and 
painstaking  as   a  biographer,    witness  his  most  readable  "Life  of 
John  Boyle  O'Reilly,"  the  palatable  fruit  of  a  long   companionship 
with  the  illustrious  subject,  one  of  the  most  philosophic  and  symp- 
athetic of  Irish  poets,  and  the  direct  result  of  a  similiarity  of  tastes, 
a  closeness  and  unity  of  occupation,  an  amiable  intimacy  between 
two  scholars,  a  fraternal   loyalty  that    reflected  credit  on  both—in 
all  those  different  provinces  of  letters,  Mr.  James  Jeffrey  Roche  has 
many  substantial  claims  on  the  admiration  of  every  lover  of  good 
literature.      In    the   volume  to   hand — ''Her   Majesty  the    King," 
(Richard   G.    Badger   &   Co,    Boston) — Mr    Roche    appears    as    a 
satirist   in    prose   of  the  shams  and  foibles  of  his  day  and  country. 
The  book  makes  exceptionally  suggestive    reading   for  the    rising 
generation  of  that  most  energetic  of  nations,  the  Yankees.     Every 
paragraph  bespeaks  the  keen  mind  of  its  author,  and  each  chapter 
contains  sufficient  wit  to  furnish  the  stock  in  trade  of  a  less  spark- 
ling   writer.     The    pictorial    illustrations    are    carefully    and    well 
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executed  throughout.  Ridicule,  Lord  Shaftsbury  declared,  is  the 
test  of  truth,  meaning-  thereby,  I  take  it,  that  the  truth  that  could 
not  silence  a  jest  by  the  sheer  force  of  its  own  nobility,  was  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  His  lordship  was  right,  I  venture  to  think  ; 
because,  to  paraphrase  Byron,  when  fools  are  the  theme,  satire 
should  be  the  song.  Be  it  distinctly  understood  that  all  who  diverge 
from  rectitude  are  fools,  though  they  may  manage  to  keep  out  of 
Beauport  Asylum. 

Mr  Roche  has  been  called  a  humorist,  but  people  who  are 
accustomed  to  draw  a  nice  distinction  between  humor  and  wit, 
will,  I  venture  to  think,  credit  him  with  a  great  deal  more  of  the 
latter  than  ot  the  former.  Indeed,  I  have  found  myself  more  than 
once  wishing,  while  reading  his  book,  for  somewhat  more  humor  in 
it  and  somewhat  less  wit  ;  but  I  should  explain  that  I  have  only 
an  indifferent  desire  for  satire,  finding  thererein,  as  a  rule  (to  which 
"Her  Majesty  the  King"  is  an  exception)  too  much  of  the  goat  and 
too  little  of  the  man  ;  and  I  dislike  "smart"  writing  in  general, 
believing  it  to  be  far  too  volatile  to  serve  a  permanent  use.  That 
Mr  Roche's  book  satisfies  such  an  unsympathetic  disposition  is, 
perhaps,  its  strongest  recommendation. 

I  am  strongly  averse  to  that  study  of  literature  which  consists 
in  reading  about  books  rather  than  in  reading  the  books  them- 
selves. In  order  to  enjoy  this  book  it  must  be  purchased  and  read, 
extracts  would  only  impair  the  edge  of  an  appetite  that  should  be 
keen  to  do  justice  to  the  array  of  good  things  spread  out  between 
its  covers.  This  satire,  unlike  the  majority  of  such  productions, 
does  not  seek  applause  through  fear,  as  it  deals  more  with  systems 
than  personalities,  which  happy  spirit  renders  it  almost  incapable 
of  causing  the  better  laughter  which  Whipple  affirmed  this  sort  of 
composition  creates,  and  of  the  mirth  the  same  eloquent  critic 
pronounced  to  be  that  of  fiends,  and  renders  its  wit  anything  but 
the  gleam  and  glare  of  the  infernal.  "Satire",  said  Dean  Swift, 
furnishing  at  the  same  time  a  sample  of  the  article  be  defined,  "  is 
a  sort  of  glass  wherein  beholders  do  generally  discover  everybody's 
face  but  their  own,  which  is  the  chief  reason  for  that  kind  reception 
it  meets  with  in  the  world."  Mr  Roche  laughs  with  men  far  more 
than  at  them,  and  the  method  he  employs   is   that   of  a   master  of 
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the   art  ;    the   light  and    sudden  touch  that  wounds  while  scareely 
felt  or  seen. 

The  Groundwork  of  Science. 

This  work  by  the  well-know  Eglish  Catholic  man  of  science, 
Dr.  St.  George  Mivert  (G.  P.  Putnam  &  Sons)  is  a  masterly 
synopsis  of  physical  science.  The  subjects  he  treats  of  have  been 
life-long-  studies  with  him,  and  his  method  of  exposition  is  peculiar 
to  his  calling"  as  a  professional  student  of  nature.  He  tells  us  quite 
plainly  in  his  preface,  for  example,  that  it  has  been  his  constant 
care  to  be  impartial,  and,  above  all,  to  allow  no  consideration  not 
purely  scientific — no  anticipation  as  to  possible  consequences — to 
influence  him  in  the  conclusions  which  his  judgment  has  led  him  to 
form.  This  statement  is  explicit,  and  even  suggestive  of  the 
challenge.  I  venture  to  think  it  is  the  one  proper  spirit  in  which 
the  exposition  of  natural  science  should  ever  be  approached.  Here 
nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted,  the  veracity  of  things  must  be 
tenaciously  held,  and  appearences  must  be  pierced  to  reach  the 
reality  behind.  As  the  author  affirms,  his  whole  appeal,  and  the 
appeal  of  every  man  of  science  for  the  matter  of  that,  should  be  to 
the  dry  light  of  reason, and  to  that  alone,  I  can  heartily  agree  with 
him,  too,  when  he  adds,  that  so  to  act  as  to  allow  any  kind  of 
prejudice,  any  non-scientific  consideration  to  influence  him  in  such 
a  task  as  an  endeavor  to  investigate  the  groundwork  of  science, 
would  be  both  treason  to  science  and  a  betrayal  of  the  cause  of 
philosophy.  Science  is  the  systematic  classification  of  experience, 
and  it  deals  exclusively  with  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  It 
has  no  appeal  to  the  emotions  which  it  leaves  to  poetry  :  it  sees 
signs  ;  imagination  the  thing  signified.  It  is  as  Dr.  Holmes 
expresses  it,  "a  first-rate  piece  of  furniture  for  a  man's  upper 
chamber  if  he  has  common-sense  on  the  ground  floor.  But  if  a 
man  hasn't  got  plenty  of  common-sense,  the  more  science  he  has 
the  worst  for  his  patient".  Dr.  Mivart's  "  ground  floor  "  is,  on 
the  whole,  well  equipped  with  the  proper  article,  and  in  general — 
to  follow  out  Holme's  figure — his  patient  may  rest  perfectly 
reassured  under  his  skilful  manipulation. 

That  the  book  does  not  furnish  reading  as  light  and  easy  as  a 
novel  by  Ouida,  might  be  guessed  from  its  title.    On  the  contrary, 
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it  calls  for  an  almost  painful  concentration  ot  attention  and  an  ex- 
tended application  ;  although  in  style  and  arrangement  the  author 
has  done  seemingly  all  that  can  be  done  to  save  the  reader  from 
labor.  He  has  a  nervous,  brilliant  literary  style  and  solid  erudi- 
tion. Each  subject  discussed  in  this  book  is  illustrated  by  a  wide 
variety  of  references  and  analogies,  whence  we  may  form  an  idea 
of  the  extensive  reading  and  attainments  of  the  author.  The  vol- 
ume presents  one  of  the  best  and  most  comprehensive  views  of  the 
broad  plain  of  modern  science  ever  published.  Regarded  as  a  ''lit- 
tle book  on  a  great  subject,"  it  merits  hrgh  ecomium.  It  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  in  dealing  with  such  really  controversial  sub- 
jects as  some  of  the  assumed  "certainties"  of  modern  science, 
in  the  manner  Dr.  Mivart  deals  with  them,  more  than  one  state- 
ment would  not  be  made  out  of  harmony  with  some  one  or  another 
of  the  reader's  convictions  or  predilections,  and  the  thesis  is  well 
calculated  to  engender  intelligent  discussion. 

No  educated  person  in  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
worships  science  as  a  savage  his  fetish,  and  when  such  worship 
happens  it  is  among  the  class  with  whom,  as  Pope  has  so  point- 
edly said  :  4<A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing."  Scholars 
have  learned  to  take  sienCe  for  what  it  is  worth,  like  street-corner 
stories,  to  compare  the  great  with  the  small.  They  are  right. 
Much  of  our  science  is  science  falsely  so  called,  and  the  best  of  it 
is  not  calculated  to  awaken  superstitious  awe  among  people  who 
reverence  justice  and  truth.  Etymologically  speaking,  science 
simply  means  knowledge,  and  the  man  of  science  is  the  man  who 
knows — it  signifies  nothing  more.  A  hod-carrier  and  a  boot- 
black are  men  of  science  in  this  particular  sense. 
But  the  word  has  within  modern  time  been  given  a  special 
signification,  and  when  we  speak  of  a  man  of  science,  we  mean 
something  more  than  this  ;  and  the  man  of  science  would  resent 
this  definition  as  degrading,  and  justly  so.  A  man  who  knows  a 
science  or  a  trade,  empirically  is  a  very  different  man  from  one  who 
knows  it  from  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  its  theory  and  the 
reason  why.  Nevertheless,  the  proud  professor  of  physical  science, 
has  merely  this  advantage  that  at  almost  every  stage  he  can  prove 
himself  right  by  experiment  ;  and  science  in  the  mouth  of  ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  a  hundred — the   proportion   is  very  likely   still 
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largfer — is  used  as  a  synonym  for  physics.  A  subject  is  treated 
scientifically  whenever  the  modus  operandi  is  also  studied,  and  the 
student  proceeds  from  one  law  to  another,  and  works  entirely  by 
law,  and  not  by  rule  of  thumb.  In  physical  science  something-  more 
is  required,  and  that  is  that  every  law  is  provible  by  tangible, 
visible  demonstration,  nothing  is  assumed  ;  and  until  the  law  can 
be  proved  \t  is  no  law,  but  a  hypothesis,  and  however  long  the  true 
man  of  science  has  to  wait,  not  until  he  has  so  proved  it  in  all  its 
essentials  does  the  hypothesis  chang-e  into  the  law.  All  things 
must  be  tested,  proved,  and  their  truth  held  fast.  To  treat  a 
subject  scientifically  you  must  proceed  from  certitude  to  certitude, 
there  must  be  no  guess-es  ;  every  step  must  be  founded  on  a  past 
certitude,  and  be  the  imperative  outcome  of  what  has  gone  before. 

It  was  possibly,  nay  probably,  some  such  train  of  reasoning- 
that  led  Dr.  Mivart  to  state  in  his  preface  that  he  was  going  to  be 
swayed  by  scientific  reasoning-  and  scientific  reasoning-  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  considerations.  As  a  humble  student  of  his 
principal  works,  I  owe  Dr.  Mivart  too  much  to  hesitate  for  an  ins- 
tant in  testifying  to  his  honesty  and  worth.  In  fact,  I  mig-ht  well 
say  of  him  what  Lyly  said  of  Lord  Burleigh  :  <4  This  gentleman  I 
found  so  ready,  being  but  a  stranger  [to  science],  to  do  me  gfood, 
that  neither  I  ought  to  forget  him  neither  cease  to  pray  for  him  ". 

Now,  I  desire  to  ask  a  question.  What  is  there,  1  may  be 
permitted  to  inquire,  in  the  boasted  scientific  method,  except  com- 
mon sense — a  whimsical  expression  for  a  sort  of  sense  by  no  means 
common — and  ordinary  logic,  applied  to  physical  problems  ?  Dr. 
Mivart  would,  very  probably,  reply  that  the  scientific  method  is 
nothing  but  common  sense  and  ordinary  logic  applied  to  physical 
considerations,  and  differs  in  no  way  from  the  reasoning  of  the 
lawyer,  the  doctor  and  the  man  of  business.  The  method  of 
science  then,  is  to  interrogate  matter  by  analysis  and  experiment, 
and  to  call  ascertained  results,  facts  ;  and  a  series  of  sequestial 
facts,  laws;  and  to  call  a  certain  something- which  it  cannot  analyze 
or  experiment  upon,  but  which  yet  seems  necessary  to  account  for 
the  phenomena,  the  theory.  But  very  frequently  we  find  a  theory 
substituted  for  a  law,  and  whenever  this  happens  we  have  false 
science.  Evolution,  for  example,  is  no  better  than  a  theory,  yet  it 
has  been  so  represented,  not  so  much  by  its  inventor,  however,  as 
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by  his  disciples,  as  to  seem  to  very  many  a  fixed  law.  All  that  can 
be  said  of  people  who  write  and  speak  of  a  theory  as  a  law  is  that 
they  are  advocating  false  science  and  misleading-  all  who  trust  in 
them.  A  theory,  be  it  remembered,  is  frequently  as  weak  and  un- 
fixed as  "the  spider's  web  that  floats  on  air,"  and  the  most  plaus- 
ible of  them  should  not  be  compared  with  a  law. 

In  the  book  before  me  the  difference  between  all  the  great  laws 
and  all  the  great  theories  is  widely  marked,  and  the  instances 
where  this  demarkation  is  not  strictly  and  accurately  carried  out 
are  so  unimportant  that  the  danger  of  misconception  they  produce 
is  not  great.  This  is  precisely  what  the  author's  high  reputation 
for  care  and  veracity  in  exposition  would  lead  me  to  expect,  and 
while  employed  in  this  manner  there  are  few  contrivances  so  in- 
nocent and  conducive  to  the  rapid  amassing  of  useful  knowledge 
than  the  method  of  science.  It  is  well  not  to  forget,  though, 
that  as  with  natural  science  so  in  an  exactly  analogous  way  the 
theologian,  the  moralist,  and  the  practical  man  bases  on  the  text 
of  evidence  and  experience  his  faith,  his  rule  of  life,  and  the  con- 
duct of  his  business.  Men  of  science  frequently  display  a  more 
than  slightly  comical  repugnance  to  admit  that  their  method  is 
applied  anywhere  or  by  anyone  outside  of  natural  science  and  its 
devotees  ;  when  it  is  a  fact  that  all  mankind  have  been  using  the 
scientific  method  ever  since  the  first  man  felt  hungry,  and  found 
that  eating  removed  his  hunger  and  repeated  the  process  whenever 
occasion  required.  Science  is  more  than  a  synonym  for  physics, 
and  its  method  is  of  very  general  application.  The  want  of  ap- 
preciation so  generally  displayed  by  men  of  science  to  other  callings 
and  methods  reminds  one  of  the  "potter  detests  potter,"  saying  of 
Aristotle.  The  man  who  cannot  see  logical  deductions,  who  can- 
not and  will  not  see  the  common-sense,  syllogistic  sequence  of 
facts,  is  the  man  we  call  a  fool,  and  there  can  be  fools  in  science, 
using  the  term  in  the  mutilated  sense  to  which  it  is  now  so  com- 
monly narrowed,  as  well  as  in  any  other  walk  in  life.  Furthermore, 
in  proportion  to  the  small  aggregate  number  of  scientific  men,  I 
should  be  almost  disposed  to  think  there  is  a  greater  percentage  in 
that  class  than  in  any  other. 

In   a   time   when   all   secrets    are    at    length    supposed — only 
supposed — to  be  laid  bare  before  man's  microscopic  understanding, 
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all  superstitions  exploded,  all  mysteries  explained  ;  when  the 
universe  emptied  of  ancient  awe  seems  no  longer  venerable,  and 
all  this  by  the  power  of  the  Circe-wand  of  Physical  Science, it  is  not 
surprising-  that  persons  whose  minds  are  not  of  the  most  robust 
order  sometimes  mistake  Sensuous  Inquiry  and  Discovery  for  the 
breathing"  embodiment  of  the  Deity.  The  truth  is  Physical  Science 
is  no  more  exalted  or  systematically  complete  than  it  has  been 
rendered  by  the  limited  human  intelligence  of  man  developing 
knowledge  of  the  manifold  phenomena  of  nature,  discerning  its 
separate  laws  and  the  harmonies  and  correlations  of  these  laws, 
and  doing  all  this  in  a  slow,  tentative,  and  often  uncertain 
manner. 

Modern  science  is  not  more  than  three  hundred  years  old. 
For  several  thousands  of  years  humanity  contrived  to  do  some 
very  startliug  things  without  it,  and  the  greatest  names  that  our 
race  has  produced,  or  ever  will  produce,  lived  and  died  with  the 
falest  possible  notions  of  the  material  world.  Up  to  three  hundred 
years  ago,  what  stood  for  science  was  half  silliness  and  half 
knavery,  but  about  that  time  men  began  to  see  that  if  they  must 
learn  anything  accurate  about  the  physical  world,  they  must  use 
the  common  sense  and  common  logic  which  they  employed  in  every 
other  department  of  life.  Beginning  with  the  humble  and  true 
assumption  that  almost  nothing  was  known,  they  began  to  weigh, 
to  gauge,  analyse,  and  proceeding  from  one  established  demonstr- 
able certitude  to  another,  gradually  built  up  the  various  physical 
sciences  which  have  culminated  in  the  telegraph  and  electrical 
apparatus,  the  steam  engine,  the  spectroscope,  and  I  know  not 
what  else  of  the  present  day. 

I  repeat  it,  all  that  modern  science  has  done  has  been  to  apply 
natural  logic  to  the  examination  of  physical  nature  in  a  systematic 
manner  ;  in  all  other  domains  of  thought  mankind  has  been  apply- 
ing it  since  Adam  had  to  toil  for  his  living.  One  does  not  wonder 
at  the  great  cleverness  of  modern  men  of  science  in  employing  this 
system,  but  rather  that  their  predecessors  should  have  neglected  it 
so  long.  Much  of  our  boasted  knowledge  is  the  mere  knowledge 
of  mere  matter.  Science,  in  the  language  of  our  age,  means  and 
means  only,  the  understanding  of  what  is  obvious  to  sense.  In  this 
science  and  its  success  consists  the  greatness  of  our  age  :  its  little- 
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ness  consists  in  its  ignorance  of  the  soul,  its  rationalism  :  it  is  an 
age  of  material  progress  and  spiritual  decline,  and  the  thinkers  of 
our  time  are  almost  all  materialists.  Yet,  material  knowledge 
does  not  satisfy  our  minds,  the  intellect  is  insatiable,  and  the  only 
hope  of  rest  is  to  seek  after  and  find  supernatural  light.  The 
instinct  of  Catholicism  alone  can  furnish  the  key  to  the  soul- 
satisfying  philosophy. 

I  do  not  forget  our  debt  to  physical  science.  It  has  done 
much  in  cleaning  our  minds  of  chimera,  in  popularizing  more 
systematic  thinking,  and  in  instituting  sounder  methods  of  obser- 
vation. In  some  directions  it  has  deepened  our  sense  of  wonder. 
It  has  broadened  our  conception  of  the  universe,  but,  I  fear,  it  has 
been  at  the  expense  of  narrowing  our  conception  of  man.  With 
Hamlet  it  contemptuously  says,  "  What  is  this  quintessence  of 
dust  !  "  Now,  this  arrogant  assumption  is  so  egregiously  wrong 
that  it  detracts  seriously  from  all  the  good  engendered  by  material- 
istic experiment.  It  cannot  too  often  be  insisted,  I  venture  to  hold, 
that  whatever  uncertainties  there  be,  man  has  one  certainty — 
himself.  Science  has  really  adduced  nothing  essential  against  his 
significance.  True  science  never  can.  As  James  Thomson,  my 
favorite  poet,  says  : 

"Man  superior  walks  amid  the  glad  creation,  musing'   praise  and  looking 
lively  gratitude." 

That  he  is  not  as  big  as  an  Alp,  as  heavy  as  a  star,  or  as 
long-lived  as  an  eagle,  is  nothing  against  his  proper  importance. 
It  is  La  Fontain's  fable  of  the  Mountain  and  Squirrel  over  again. 
Man's  importance  in  life,  it  is  beneficial  to  recollect,  rests  upon  the 
ethical  bases  of  human   responsibility. 

To  sum  up,  with  natural  science  in  its  proper  place  I  have  no 
quarrel,  but  I  protest  against  natural  science,  or  any  other  human 
contrivance,  being  set  on  high  and  adored  like  a  pagan  goddess. 
I  also  hold,  the  professor  of  a  natural  science  possesses,  of  necess- 
ity, no  qualifications  specially  entitling  him  to  speak  on  any  other 
subject  than  the  science  he  professes.  This  must  be  understood 
as  another  way  for  saying  that  it  is  not  right  to  make  science  a 
substitute  for  theology,  morals,  metaphysics  and  education.  A 
man  well  versed  in  physics  may  be  as  ignoran  as  an  Eskimo  other- 
wise.     As  to  Dr.  Mivart's  book,    I  believe  children  should  not  be 
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allowed  to  handle  edged  tools.  This  book  may  be  a  source  of 
danger  to  some  people,  the  ignorant  and  the  inexperienced.  The 
remark  applies  with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  Bible  itself,  and,  if 
my  memory  serves,  St.  Paul  has  voiced  some  trenchant  utterances 
concerning  this  very  point.  But  the  student  who  has  to  any  extent 
studied  himself,  his  relations  to  his  Creator  and  to  society,  nature 
and  art,  in  a  Christian  atmosphere,  has,  so  far  as  his  faith  and 
morals  are  concerned,  as  little  to  dread  from  this  work  and  as 
much  useful  knowledge  to  gain  from  it  as  a  Sparks  Street  shop- 
keeper from  a  directory  of  the  City  of  Ottawa. 

THE  NEW  SCIENCE  HALL. 


The  science  department  of  the  University  has  of  late  grown 
to  such  proportions  that  the  accommodations  afforded  at  present 
have  been  found  altogether  inadequate.  The  study  of  the  natural 
sciences  has  always  formed  an  important  part  of  our  curriculum. 
Botany,  zoology,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  physiology,  as- 
tronomy, and  physics,  are  taught  successively.  The  three  last  are 
reserved  for  the  two  higher  forms,  and  the  study  of  physics  ex- 
tends over  a  course  of  two  years.  Of  all  these  branches  a  diligent 
student  may  acquire  a  thorough  grasp.  He  has  at  his  disposal  all 
the  appliances  necessary  in  scientific  research,  and  furthermore  he 
is  allowed  great  freedom  in  the  way  of  excursions  for  scientific 
purposes. 

The  new  building  which  the  authorities  purpose  erecting  in  the 
early  spring,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the  science  classes,  will 
give,  we  think,  a  greater  stimulus  to  this  study.  A  wider  field  will 
be  opened  up  for  those  who  desire  to  prosecute  scientific  studies 
solely,  and  the  students  of  the  regular  course  will  be  enabled  to 
derive  considerably  greater  profit  from  the  necessarily  limited  time 
already  allotted  to  this  branch  of  knowledge. 

Neither  pains  nor  cost  will  be  spared  to  make  the  new  hall  an 
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entirely  up-to-date  building-,  and  one  fully  adapted  to  meet  all  re- 
quirements. It  will  be  built  of  solid,  cut  limestone,  with  a  front- 
age of  85  feet,  and  a  depth  of  95  feet.  On  the  first  floor  will  be 
found  the  Museum.  Quite  recently  a  most  important  addition  has 
been  made  to  our  already  valuable  Museum.  The  new  portion  is 
valued  at  $30,000,  and  is  the  gift  of  Rev.  Father  Arnaud,  O.M.I., 
who  has  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  collection  of  the  various  animals 
and  curiosities  of  which  it  is  composed.  On  the  second  floor  will 
be  situated  the  Physical  Laboratory,  which  will  comprise  within 
its  limits  the  Science  Lecture  Hall.  The  lecture  room  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Students'  Scientific  Society  for  their 
semi-monthly  seances,  and  also  at  the  services  of  the  various  scien- 
tific societies  of  the  city.  The  third  story  will  contain  the  Chemi- 
cal Laboratory.  The  whole  will  be  surmounted  by  an  observatory, 
that  will  rear  its  head  high  above  the  surrounding  buildings,  and 
will  thus  enable  the  young  astronomers  to  study  unhindered  the 
celestial  bodies. 

The  new  Science  Hall  is  an  evidence  of  the  faculty's  desire  to 
afford  the  students  of  this  institution  exceptional  opportunities  of 
obtaining  a  complete  mastery  of  any  particular  science  for  those 
that  wish  to  become  specialists,  and  of  acquiring  a  general  grasp 
of  the  whole  group  of  physical  sciences  for  those  that  wish  to  em- 
brace a  more  general  course  of  studies.  The  students,  on  their 
part,  fully  appreciate  the  great  sacrifice  made  by  the  University 
Council  of  Administration  in  thus  undertaking  a  work  of  such 
magnitude  without  any  assistance  from  without.  We  beg  to 
assure  our  Reverend  Superiors  that  we  will  repay  their  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  by  profiting  to  the  utmost  of  our  present  and  future 
opportunities  in  respect  of  Physical  Science. 
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AMBITION. 

Every  student  worthy  of  the  name  should  be  ever  fired  by 
ambition.  Not  that  he  should  be  animated  by  the  "low  ambition 
and  thirst  of  praise"  so  characteristic  of  vain  and  shallow  minds  ; 
nor  again,  by  the  " vaulting  ambition  that  o'erleaps  itself,"  the 
curse  of  intellectual  pride.  But  the  true  student  should  cherish 
that  noble  ambition,  synonymous  with  duty,  which  does  not  so 
much  point  out  such  and  such  public  positions  and  offices  as 
objects  of  ardent  and  unceasing  pursuit,  but  which  inspires  one  so 
to  develop  himself  physically,  intellectually,  morally,  that,  on 
his  entrance  into  public  life,  offices  of  trust  will  naturally  seek  him. 
Thus,  the  student,  animated  and  guided  by  true  ambition,  will 
ever  deem  it  his  bounden  duty  to  profit  by  the  means  at  his 
command  of  developing  his  physical  faculties — foot-ball,  base-ball, 
hockey,  gymnastic  exercises  of  all  kinds.  He  will  embrace  with 
eagerness  the  exceptional  facilities  for  moral  improvement  in 
College  life — to  form,   especially,  a  right  conscience  that  may  be 
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for  him  throughout  his  future  public  career,  a  perennial  source  of 
light  and  comfort  and  strength.  He  will,  moreover,  maka  the 
most  of  the  signal  opportunities  he  enjoys  of  developing  his 
intellectual  faculties.  He  will  diligently  store  his  mind  with  all  the 
good,  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the  useful  to  be  harvested  from 
the  fields  of  art  and  science  and  literature.  He  will  strive  to  master 
that  queenly  science,  Philosophy,  so  necessary  for  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  the  intelligence  and  for  the  right  ordering  of  the 
reason.  He  will  strenuously  endeavor  to  acquire  that  queenly  art, 
the  literary  and  oratorical  art,  of  expressing  his  thoughts  so  as  to 
have  power  on  his  fellow-man.  He  will  cultivate  then,  to  the  high- 
est degree,  but  with  due  regard  to  their  natural  hierarchy,  the 
faculties  that  combine  to  produce  every  literary  emanation — intelli- 
gence, will,  imagination,  sensibility.  He  will,  over  and  above, 
cultivate  the  special  requisites  of  the  orator  as  distinguished  from 
the  writer — presence  of  mind,  self  control  and  ease  before  audiences, 
distinct  pronunciation,  facial  expression  and  graceful  gesture,  all  of 
which  are  to  be  acquired  by  frequent  participation  in  the  plays  and 
by  frequent  speech  in  the  debates  and  lectures  of  the  various  student 
societies.  For  this  is  true  ambition,  Self-perfection.  He  that 
conceives  this  truly,  and  makes  it  his  guiding  thought,  will  be 
ready  whenever  a  grand  occasion  presents  itself  and  he  will  rise 
to  the  level  of  the  occasion.  And  of  one  more,  will  it  be  said  in 
the  day  of  his  success,  "That  man  sought  not  the  office;  the 
office  sought  the  man." 


feclitoricu    Jlotes. 


The  Hon.  Edward  Blake  deserves  unstinted  praise  for  his  un- 
tiring and  self-sacrificing  efforts  to  restore  union  to  the  much- 
divided  Irish  Parliamentary  Party.  In  a  masterly  speech  delivered 
at  Glasgow,  on  Dec.  13,  Mr.  Blake  made  the  following  powerful 
appeal  for  unity  : 
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"  Unity  was  essential  to  show  they  were  a  power  to  be  reck- 
oned with,  and  that  once  again  Ireland  blocked  the  way.  *  *  * 
Close  up  the  ranks  and  stand  to  the  guns  was  the  motto.  Solidar- 
ity and  a  determination  to  keep  aloft  the  standard  of  Irish  Nation- 
ality, the  polling  of  every  single  vote  for  one  cause,  was  the  way 
in  which  this  much  desired  freedom  was  to  be  achieved.  There 
were  no  differences  of  policy.  There  must  be  no  discriminations, 
condemnations,  or  recantations  asked.  The  past  must  be  buried, 
and  the  future  must  alone  be  regarded.  They  must  accept  the 
honesty  of  intention  of  those  who  had  divided  from  them,  and 
they  were  to  be  asked  to  accept  their  honesty  of  intentions.  There 
must  be  give  and  take  on  all  questions  of  tact,  which  was  nine- 
tenths  of  politics.  The  bitter  experience  of  the  last  few  years 
must  be  torgotten,  and  the  work  done  in  the  good  old  days 
when  they  were  united  must  be  remembered,  and  they  must  be- 
come as  brothers  once  more." 


Bishop  Hanlon,  of  Uganda,  in  his  latest  annual  mission 
report  gives  some  very  gratifying  and  interesting  statistics  con- 
cerning the  progress  of  Catholicity  in  darkest  Africa.  Within  a 
few  years  there  have  been  1,970  converts,  and  there  are  at  present 
6,950  catechumens  under  instruction.  During  the  past  year  the 
progress  has  been  especially  great  ;  578  adults  and  225  infants 
have  received  baptism  ;  588  candidates  confirmed,  and  30  marriages 
celebrated,  while  the  school  attendance  is  167. 


* 


It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  note  the  success  of  the 
Oblate  students  in  the  Gregorian  University  at  Rome,  during  the 
past  year.  From  The  Missionary  Record  of  the  Oblates  of  Mary 
Immaculate,  we  learn  that  six  of  them  obtained  the  degree  of 
D.D.;  ten,  that  of  L.Th.,  and  five  that  of  B.Th.  Three  of  them 
were  equally  entitled  to  the  second  prize  in  Holy  Scripture,  two 
were  also  equal  for  the  second  in   Dogma,  morning  class.      In   the 
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first  year,  one  was  awarded  first  prize  in  Dogmatic  Theology  ;  and 
another,  second,  morning  class,  while,  in  the  afternoon  class 
we  find  the  same.  The  prizes  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Arabic  and 
Archaeology  were  also  captured  by  Oblates,  and  in  Church  History 
two  obtained  second  prize. 

In  the  faculty  of  Philosophy  we  find  equally  gratifying  results. 
One  young  Oblate  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. ;  five  that  of  L. 
Ph.,  and  eight  that  of  B.Ph.  The  successful  candidate  for  Ph.D. 
also  obtained  second  prize  in  the  third  year's  Metaphysics  and 
Ethics.  The  second  prize  in  Chemistry  was  awarded  to  an  Oblate 
student,  as  was  also  the  first  in  Physics,  while  the  first  and  second 
premiums  for  Logic  with  General  Metaphysics,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  members  of  the  same  order.  The  recipient  of  the  first  prize  in 
Logic  was  also  second  in  Elementary  Mathematics. 

To    all    the    successful    students  The  Review  offers  its  sincere 


congratulations. 


* 


Count  Ballestrem,  the  recently  elected  President  of  the  German 
Reichstag,  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Vice-President  is  also  a 
member  of  the  same  church.  A  German  Liberal  non-Catholic 
journal  commenting  upon  this  says  :  "  Any  one  who  would  have 
predicted  twenty-five  years  ago  that  Count  Ballestrem,  the  com- 
bative member  of  the  Centre  party  on  whom  Pius  IX  had  just  be- 
stowed the  dignity  of  Private  Chamberlain,  would  one  day  sit  in 
the  presidential  chair  that  had  been  filled  by  a  Simpson  or  a  Fore- 
kenbeck,  would  have  been  regarded  either  as  a  lunatic  or  as  an 
enemy  of  the  Empire." 


He 


According  to  The  English  Catholic  Directory  for  1898,  the 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  as  follows:  England, 
1,500,000;  Scotland,  365,000;  Ireland  (according  to  the  census  of 
1891)  3,549,956.  Including  British  America,  Australia,  India, 
and  all  the  other  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  the  total 
Catholic  population  is  about  ten  millions  and  a  half. 

There  are  31  Catholic  peers,  18  Catholic  lords  who  are  not 
peers,  55  Catholic  baronets,  19  Catholic  members  of  the  Privv 
Council,  3  Catholic  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Eng- 
land and  69  for  Ireland. 
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The  Most  Rev.  Dr.  Carr,  Archbishop  of  Melbourne,  recently 
delivered  a  lecture  at  Maynooth  College,  on  the  progress  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  Australia.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he 
said  : — "  The  light  of  Irish  faith  was  the  first  to  shed  its  glory  on 
that  land  ;  Irish  missionaries  were  the  first  to  teach  on  its  shores 
the  truths  once  delivered  to  the  saints;  and  Irish  martyrs  in  will 
and    endurance,  if  not    in  actual   consummation,  were  the  first  to 

sanctify  the  soil  by  their  sufferings  and  their  heroism Irish 

priests,  as  well  a>  laymen,  have  been  scattered  throughout  the 
world  by  the  cruel  policy  of  England,  but  in  this  we  can  clearly 
discern  the  hand  of  Providence.  That  the  mission  of  Ireland  is  to 
carry  the  light  of  the  Gospel  into  foreign  lands,  seems  beyond  any 
reasonable  doubt.  In  the  present  instance  we  have  another  proof 
of  this.  Previous  to  the  year  1798,  the  little  flock  of  Irish  Catholic 
exiles  who  dwelt  in  penal  servitude  on  the  island,  had  no  one  to 
minister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  It  was  even  a  crime,  according 
to  English  law,  for  a  priest  to  set  foot  on  Australian  shores.  But 
the  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  that  memorable  year,  was  indi- 
rectly the  means  which  gave  to.  these  transplanted  Gaels  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ministers  of  their  holy  religion.  In  that  year  three 
Irish  priests,  Rev.  Fathers  Harold,  Dixon  and  O'Neill  were  charged 
with  complicity  in  the  revolt  and  sentenced  to  banishment  in  Aus- 
tralia, where  they  arrived  in  1800.  The  chief  charges  against 
Father  Dixon  were  the  singing  of  a  song  in  which  were  the  words 
'Hurrah  for  the  Shamrock  and  Erin-go-Bragh,'  and  the  wearing 
of  a  badge  with  the  inscription  'Erin-go-Bragh.'  When  the  exiled 
priests  arrived  in  Australia  they  were  forbidden  bylaw  to  exercise 
their  sacred  office.  Later  on  they  were  granted  conditional  eman- 
cipation and  thus  began  the  good  work  in  Australia." 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  annual  school  report  of 
St.  Joseph's  College,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  wrhich  is  conducted  by  the 
Oblate  Fathers.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  is  now  241 
in  the  College,  and  310  in  St.  Charles'  School,  in  all  551,  which  is 
considerably  more  than  last  year's  number.  The  College  began 
the  third  year  of  its  existence  on  the  2nd  of  last  March.  Judging 
from  the  large  attendance  and  the  rapid  progress  made  during  the 
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past  year,  we  can  safely  predict  a  brilliant  future  for  our  sister  in- 
stitution in  far  off  Ceylon. 

A  pleasing-  incident  showing  the  wonderful  mental  alertness 
of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  is  related  in  La  Croix,  and  reprinted  in  The  An- 
tigonish  Casket  from  which  we  quote  the  following:  ''Last  month 
Mgr.  Touchet,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  made  his  visit  ad  limina.  He 
was  fairly  astonished  to  find  the  Holy  Father  so  vigorous,  and  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  he  would  live  to  see  his  hundredth  year# 
"Oh,"  replied  the  Pope,  smiling,  "among-  my  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  predecessors  only  one  has  lived  to  so  advanced  an 
age."  (Gregory  IX.)  "Unus,  ne  desperes — One,  despair  not," 
said  the  Bishop.  kiUnus,  ne  confidas — One,  presume  not,"  re- 
joined the  Pope,  completing  the  text  ot  St.  Augustine." 

By  request,  we  insert  the  following  news-notice  which  may 
be  of  interest  to  many  of  our  readers. 

This  year  the  second  series  of  lectures  of  the  Cercle  Francais  de  l'Uni- 
versite  Harvard,  is  to  be  delivered  by  Monsieur  Edouard  Rod.  His  theme  will 
be  the  "  History  of  French  Dramatic  Poetry,  "  to  be  treated  in  eight 
lectures,  under  the  following-  dates  and  subjects  : 

i.      "The  Origin  of  the  Tragedy,  "  Wednesday,  March   i. 

2.  "The  Struggle  between  the  Regular  and  the  Irregular  Drama,  The 
Cid."      Friday,   March  3. 

3.  "The  Triumph  of  the  Regular  Drama.  Britannicus. "  Monday, 
March  6. 

4.  "The  Religious  Drama.     Athalie."     Wednesday,  Mar^.h  8. 

5.  "Shakespeare  in  France."     Friday,  March  10. 

6.  "The  Romantic  Drama.      Chatterton."     Monday  March  13. 

7.  "The  Classical  Reaction.      Lucia."     Wednesday,  March  15. 

8.  "Contemporaneous    Dramatic     Poetry.        Cyrano     de      Bergerac. 
Friday,  March  17. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of  Monsieur  Rod  may  prove 
interesting  reading  to  those  who  will  hear  him  lecture  at  Harvard  or  at  some 
other  of  our  great  University  centres  ;  for  he  has  been  invited  by  many  of  our 
colleges  and  other  organizations,  as,  for  instance  :  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Worcester,  French  Club,  Smith  College,  Adelphi  College  and  Packer 
Institute  of  Brooklyn,  the  French  '  Club  of  Chicago,  Williams,  Vassar,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  and  many  others,  to  so  extend  his  visit  that  they  may 
have  the  privilege  of  hearing  him. 

Edward  Rod  was  born  at  Nyon,  near  Geneva,  in  1857.  After 
excellent    studies  in   classical    philology    in    Switzerland    and    in    Germany, 
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he  made  his  first  appearance  in  French  literature  in  1879  by  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Apropos  de  l'Assommoir,  "  in  which  he  warmly  and  ably 
took  the  part  of  M.  Emile  Zola,  who  was  violently  attacked  at  the 
same  time.  This  was  followed  by  several  novels,  among-  them  being- 
such  works  as  "  Les  Allemands  a  Paris  "  (1880)  ;  "  Palmyra  Veulard 
(1881);  "  La  Chute  de  Miss  Topsy  "  (1882);  "  Les  Protestants  :  cote  a  cdte  " 
(1882) ;  "L'Autopsie  du  docteur  Z"  (1884)  ;  and  "La  Femme  d' Henri  Vaneau" 
(1884)— but  by  none  of  these  was  the  true  personality  of  the  young  writer 
disclosed.  The  earliest  book  to  really  assert  the  ability  of  M.  Rod  was  "La 
Course  a  la  Mort"  (1885).  At  the  time  of  the  publication  of  this  book,  which 
was  then  much  talked  of,  M.  Rod  was  a  contributor  to  several  papers  and 
magazines  ;  besides  which  he  had  founded,  with  the  assistance  of  a  few  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  "  La  Revue  Contemporaine,  "  which  became  the  most 
important  of  the  small  magazines  of  the  period.  Shortly  thereafter  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Foreign  Literature  at  the  University  of  Geneva,  and 
was  soon  given  charge  there  of  the  instruction  in  French  also.  While  fulfilling 
his  functions  as  Professor  with  distinction  M.  Rod  did  not  slacken  his  literary 
activity.  As  a  critic  he  published  an  interesting  volume  of  "Etudes  sur  le  XIX 
Siecle,"  "  de  la  litterature  comparee  "  and  "les  Idees  Morales  du  temps 
present ' — the  last  named  work  proving  the  signal  for  a  complete  intellectual 
movement.  As  a  novelist  he  wrote  in  1886  "  Titiana  Leilof  "  and  in  1888  "  le 
Sens  de  la  Vie,  "  (a  moral  sequel  to  "La  Course  a  la  Mort  ")  which  was 
crowned  by  the  French  Academy  and  won  for  its  author  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.  His  versatility  is  remarkable,  for  with  apparently  equal  ease  he 
produced  such  biographical  works  as  "Stendhal"  and  "Lamartine;"  criticisms 
like  "Nouvelles  Etudes  sur  le  XIX  Siecle"  and  such  novels  as  "  Le  Sacrifice." 
His  "Essais  sur  Goethe"  also  call  for  particular  attention  as  another  instance 
of  his  talent,  as  does  his  translation  from  the  Italian  of  "Les  Malavoglia'  de 
Verga."  Among"  the  novels  which  contributed  much  to  establish  his  reputa- 
tion are  "  Les  Trois  Cceurs  ;  "  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  Cosmopolite  ;  "  "  La  Vie 
privee  de  Michel  Tessier"  (which  was  so  successfully  dramatized  ;  and  "La 
Seconde  Vie  de  Michel  Tessier.  "  His  "le  Silence;  "  "Les  Roches  Blanches  ;" 
"Dernier  Refuge  ;  "  "La  Haut  ;  "  "Le  Menage  du  Pasteur  Naudie  ;"  "L'ln- 
nocente"  and  "Scenes  de  la  vie  Suisse"  finally  placed  him,  during  the  course 
of  later  years,  in  the  front  rank  of  contemporaneous  writers. 

Following  Monsieur  Rod  the  Cercle  expects  Monsieur  Paul  Bourget,  the 
famous  French  Academician,  to  lecture  in  1900. 

Anyone  desiring  to  attend  the  lectures  of  M.  Rod  at  Harvard  can  obtain 
tickets  and  any  information  desired  from  the  President  of  the  Cercle  Francais 
de  I'Universite  Harvard,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
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&VeT)ts    of    tfte    9Tloi>t^. 

By  D.   McTighe. 

Even  victory  has  its  penances.    Man  seldom  accom- 

United  states      plishes  anything  without  rinding  himself  confronted 
Expansion.  . 

by  new  conditions  which  perplex  and   disturb    him. 

Our  neighboring  Republic,  after  its  successful  war  against  Spain, 
and  after  its  still  more  successful  course  in  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, is  now  experiencing  the  force  of  this  observation  with  evident 
irritation.  The  treaty  of  peace,  bv  which  Spain  cedes  to  the 
United  States  the  islands  of  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines,  imposes 
upon  the  Senate  the  task  of  disposing  ot  these  islands  in  such  a 
way  as  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  American  govern- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  approval  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands.  However,  a  solution  which  will  meet  this  dual  re- 
quirement, is  scarcely  possible.  The  Philippinos  are  bent  on  mak- 
ing trouble,  as  they  have  the  bee  of  independence  buzzing  in  their 
ears  so  loudly  that  it  drowns  the  voice  of  common  sense.  As  soon 
as  the  United  States  decides  to  keep  the  islands — which  will  hardly 
be  questioned  by  anyone  conversant  with  the  prevailing  spirit  in 
the  nation — an  outbreak  may  be  looked  for.  It  is  desirable  that 
this  should  be  avoided,  and  hardly  anyone  desires  it  more  sin- 
cerely than  the  United  States  Senate.  The  latter  can  fully  realize 
that  in  a  conflict  between  the  ragged,  half-disciplined  troops  of  the 
islands  and  the  American  soldiers,  there  would  be  no  alternative 
but  the  utter  extermination  of  the  natives.  Nevertheless  there  is 
nothing  visible  on  the  political  horizon  which  warrants  the  hope 
that  a  clash  may  be  averted.  The  United  States  appears  to  con- 
sider itself  in  duty  bound  to  annex  the  islands.  There  are  several 
good  reasons  why  it  should  hold  this  opinion.  Spain  has  ceded 
the  islands  as  indemnity  for  the  expense  of  war,  getting  a  bonus 
of  $20,000,000.  Since  then,  Spain  cedes  its  sovereignty  over  the 
islands,  the  question  for  the  Senate  to  settle  is,  ''What  shall  be 
done  with  them  ?"  The  opponents  of  annexation  propose  that  an 
independent  government  be  given  them  and  that  they  be  left  to 
their  own  fate.  This  is  impracticable.  An  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  Philippines  would  be  an  anomaly.     The  size  of  the  is- 
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lands,  their  surroundings,  and  the  low  degree  of  intelligence 
among  the  natives  preclude  all  pretensions  to  independence.  If 
left  to  their  own  fate,  their  government  would  be  short-lived.  It 
is  easy  to  picture  the  end  ot  it.  There  would  be  a  brief  period  of 
civil  strife,  after  which,  if  the  government  should  still  exist,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  for  some  greedy  European  power  that  covets 
the  richness  of  the  islands,  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  it,  subdue  it  and 
absorb  the  territory.  Thus  the  United  States  would  be  not  even 
generous,  much  less  just,  to  the  Philippines.  A  change  involving 
only  the  transfer  of  allegiance  from  one  European  power  to  another 
would  not  benefit  them,  because  none  of  the  European  powers, 
probably,  would  treat  the  natives  as  equitably  as  the  United  States. 
From  the  Philippines'  standpoint  it  is  decidedly  to  their  advantage 
to  be  annexed  to  the  United  States,  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  that 
nation  and  to  gain  the  uplifting  influence  of  its  predomination. 
And  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Republic,  it  is  also  to  its  advantage 
to  keep  the  Philippines.  The  Americans  would  be  ruthlessly  throw- 
ing away  golden  opportunities  by  surrendering  the  islands.  Com- 
mercial supremacy  is  the  aim  of  every  country.  Anything  which 
will  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  is  not  to  be  despised, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  any  nation  to  reject  such  a  profit- 
able addition  to  its  commerce  as  the  Philippines  will  provide.  The 
islands  in  the  past,  in  the  face  of  discouraging  conditions,  and 
with  only  meagre  development,  have  yielded  Spain  a  large  annual 
revenue.  This  will  not  be  lost  to  the  Americans,  and  it  will  not  be 
all.  The  entire  archipelago  admits  of  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  with  skill  and  enterprise  bent  to  this  end,  its  productiveness 
may  be  easily  doubled.  These  advantages  are  not  counterbalanced 
by  any  disadvantageous  results.  The  United  States  is  large  and 
resourceful  enough  to  provide  a  stable  government  for  all  its  posses- 
sions. True,  this  will  require  some  expense  at  the  outset,  but 
after  a  few  years  it  will  be  borne  without  additional  burdens  on 
the  people.  However,  there  are  many  citizens  opposed  to  annexa- 
tion on  constitutional  grounds.  This  opposition  numbers  among 
its  supporters  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  who  are  making 
a  strong  tight  against  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  They  hold  to 
the  opinion  that  it  is  unconstitutional  to  acquire  other  than  con- 
tiguous territory.   But  there  is  very  little  weight  in  this  argument. 
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Some  of  the  Senators  themselves  have  shown  the  inconsistency  of 
it  by  voting-  recently  to  annex  the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  opinion 
is  also  held — and  in  this  is  contained  perhaps  the  best  reason 
against  annexation — that  the  new  responsibilities  will  necessitate 
an  increase  in  the  army  and  navy.  If  this  is  proposed  it  will  meet 
with  an  opposition  much  stronger  than  that  brought  to  bear  upon 
annexation,  which  will  actually  divert  the  question  from  one  of  ac- 
quiring new  possessions  and  make  it  a  trial  of  strength  between 
capital  and  labor.  Militarism  is  repugnant  to  Republican  prin- 
ciples. Its  autocratic  nature  and  its  dangerous  power  under  unscru- 
pulous leaders  are  alike  abhorred.  It  is  especially  odious  when  there 
is  the  probability  of  widening  the  breach  between  the  producing 
and  employing  classes.  This  is  not  a  mere  theory.  It  is  an  actual 
condition,  confronting  the  American  people,  which  accounts  in  a 
large  measure  for  the  doubt  and  hesitancy  at  present  character- 
izing the  attitude  of  the  Senate  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
The  capitalistic  class  would  not  hesitate  to  use  its  influence  to  in- 
crease the  army  under  the  pretext  of  *  mew  responsibilities."  But 
if  the  attempt  were  made  the  masses  of  the  people  would  rise  as  a 
unit  against  it.  With  these  various  matters  to  consider,  the  Senate 
has  a  difficult  task  before  it.  The  disposition  of  the  Philippines  is 
the  most  important  subject  of  legislation  since  the  days  when  slav- 
ery agitated  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  nation. 

Of  all  nineteenth-century  enterprises,  that  have  con- 
6  iiW  tributed  so  much  to  the  general  and  particular  prog- 
ress of  the  world,  perhaps  none  is  being  perverted 
to  such  base  uses  as  that  of  newspaper  publishing.  It  is  appal- 
ling to  reflect  on  the  infinite  unsernpulousness  with  which  the  most 
extensively  read  newspapers  in  all  the  large  cities  on  the  continent 
cater  to  the  lowest  senses  of  their  readers  by  providing  that  spe- 
cies of  passion-food  called  "Yellow  Journalism."  This  term  is 
very  expressive,  but  sadly  out  of  joint.  We  are  sure  journalism 
was  never  intended  to  be  qualified  by  such  an  adjective  as 
"yellow."  Journalism  should  be,  as  it  once  was,  an  honorable, 
influential,  intelluctual  vocation,  disdaining  the  greed  for  remun- 
eration that  leads  it  away  from  the  ideal.  When  newspapers  cease 
to  inform  the  mind  with  truthful  descriptions  of  current  happen- 
ings, they  are  no  longer  deserving  of  patronage.     When  they    fail 
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to  improve  the  taste  by  neglecting  the  good  and  beautiful  and  by 
giving  undue  prominence  tocrime, thereby  degrading  human  nature, 
they  call  for  unreserved  condemnation.  There  are  many  papers 
falling  into  this  perverted  course — too  many,  in  fact,  and  they  are 
not  meeting  with  the  condemnation  they  merit.  On  the  contrary 
they  seem  to  thrive,  while  those  with  nobler  aims  go  to  the  wall. 
This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that,  tor  one  or  two  cents,  they 
give  a  quantity  of  diet  that  is  astonishing.  Some  Canadian  papers, 
having  adopted  the  "yellow  streak,"  have  been  offending  the  public 
taste  so  noticeably  of  late,  that  Archbishop  Bruchesi,  of  Montreal, 
has  made  an  effort  to  check  the  evil.  About  the  first  of  the  year 
he  addressed  a  letter  to. the  newspapers  of  that  city,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  moral  danger  of  sensational  papers,  and  making  an 
appeal  for  the  modification  of  their  tone.  Among  other  things  he 
puts  forth  a  good  argument  to  combat  the  claim  that  is  usually 
presented  by  the  publishers  of  these  papers  as  an  excuse  for  their 
existence.  "I  know,"  says  he,  "the  objection,  the  only  objection, 
no  doubt,  that  can  be  raised  against  my  appeal  and  my  prayer  ; 
nowadays  the  readers  like  such  reports  and  such  pictures,  they 
ask  for  them, they  want  them.  A  reason  more  why  they  should  be 
absolutely  refused.  The  evil  is  already  great  enough  ;  it  must  not 
be  increased, it  must  be  stopped.  Otherwise  that  perverse  curiosity 
will  become  more  and  more  insatiable,  it  will  soon  exact  shameless 
scandals.  If  a  son  were  to  ask  poison  from  his  father,  would  the 
latter  give  it  to  him  ?  Do  not  daily  distribute  to  your  readers  the 
poison  they  crave."  The  conditions  that  have  forced  "yellow 
journalism"  upon  us  are  not  excusable  by  any  plausible  reason. 
They  are  traceable  to  the  effects  of  transferring  the  management 
and  conduct  of  papers  from  the  editorial  room  to  the  business 
counter.  This  has  made  the  newspaper  a  business,  and  one  of  a 
very  low  kind.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  those  journals 
that  are  conducted  on  sound  principles.  And  we  would  like 
it  to  be  understood  that  whatever  we  might  say  condemnatory 
of  sensational  papers,  would  only  emphasize  our  hearty  approval 
of  those  which  aim  to  instruct  and  uplift.  These  are  among  the 
blessings  of  our  higher  civilization,  while  the  "yellow"  kind  are  a 
plague,  morally  and  intellectually,  and  a  detriment  to  society. 
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(Q&ituctrVj. 

Charles  O'Gara,  'pi.     Aged   18  years. 

Since  our  last  issue  the  Angel  of  Death  has  visited  the  home 
of  one  of  our  fellow-students  and  deprived  us  of  him  forever. 
Little  did  we  think  on  the  23rd  ult.  when  we  bid  one  another  au 
revoir  and  quitted  college  to  spend  the  happy  days  of  Christmas- 
tide  with  our  dear  ones  at  home,  that  we  were  parting  with  one 
of  our  companions  for  the  last  time  and  that  our  farewell  words 
were  being  spoken  to  one  who  before  our  return  would  be  num- 
bered among  the  dead  Such  were  too  painful  a  reflection.  Yet 
on  the  re-opening  on  the  7th  inst.,  the  sad  news  was  awaiting  us 
that  Charles  O'Gara,  '01,  had  died  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan.  5th, 
at  his  father's  residence  in  Ottawa  East. 

The  late  Charles  O'Gara  was  a  son  of  Mr.  Martin  O'Gara.  Q. 
C.  LL. D.,  a  prominent  Ottawa  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the 
Faculty  of  Law  of  this  University.  He  received  his  elementary 
education  at  St.  Patrick's  School  in  this  city,  and  commenced  his 
classical  studies  under  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Mary's  College,  Mon- 
treal. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  scholastic  year  he  entered 
Ottawa  University  and  was  admitted  to  the  Fifth  Form.  An 
earnest  and  conscientious  student,  a  fervent  Christian,  and  a  per- 
fect gentleman  he  soon  endeared  himself  to  all  his  masters,  tea- 
chers and  fellow-students.  While  here  he  was  never  seriously 
indisposed,  but  was  troubled  with  kidney  disease,  which  was  the 
cause  of  his  death.  That  his  last  hours  were  most  edifying  is  a 
great  consolation  to  us.  During  his  short  illness  he  had  little 
thought  that  his  death  was  near  at  hand.  In  the  forenoon  of  the 
day  on  which  he  died  he  was  visited  by  Rev.  Father  Nilles,  O.M. 
I.,  but  was  not  then  *  prepared  for  confession.  Later  in  the  day 
his  illness  took  a  sudden  turn  for  the  worse  and  the  priest  was 
sent  for  immediately.  Fear  and  despair  seemed  to  take  possession 
of  him  as  he  thought  that  he  might  die  without  receiving  the  last 
sacraments.  But  God  was  too  good  to  allow  so  devoted  a  servant 
to  die  without  the  comforts  of  religion.  When  the  priest  arrived 
the  dying  boy    burst    foith  in   a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  made  his 
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confession,  was  anointed,  received  the  holy  viaticum,  and  shortly 
after,  surrounded  by  his  parents  and  relatives  died  a  most  happy 
death.  To  the  members  of  the  bereaved  family  The  Review  ten- 
ders the  sincerest  sympathy  of  the  faculty  and  students.  They 
can  judge  of  our  sorrow  only  by  comparing  it  to  their  own. 
Requiescat  in  pace. 

John  McDougall,   ex.   '99. 

To  the  list  of  our  departed  college  friends  it  is  also  our  pain- 
ful duty  to  add  the  name  of  Mr.  John  McDougall,  ex  '99,  whose 
death  took  place  on  Dec.  2c;th.  Deceased  was  an  Ottawa  boy  and 
the  youngest  son  of  ex-mayor  McDougall.  During  the  two  years 
that  he  spent  with  us,  his  genial  and  kindly  temperament  won 
him  hosts  of  friends,  while  his  many  accomplishments  made  him  a 
most  entertaining  companion.  After  his  departure  in  1893  on 
account  of  ill  health,  nothing  seemed  to  delight  the  students  better 
than  a  visit  from  "Jack."  His  untimely  and  unexpected  death  is 
regretted  by  all  the  teachers  and  students,  and  the  members  of 
the  bereaved  family  have  the  most  heart-felt  sympathy  of  all  in  the 
irreparable  loss  they  have  sustained. — Requiescat  in  pace. 


By  Michael  E.   Conway. 

The  new  year  seems  to  have  opened  auspiciously  for  our 
Exchanges.  Judging  from  the  contents  for  the  present  month 
and  the  numerious  and  various  features  promised  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  every  reader  must  admit  that  their  influence  will 
be  more  beneficial  and  far-reaching. 

In  the  Ave  Maria  of  January  7th,  Rev.  Dr.  Shahan  begins  a 
very  interesting  description  of  a  summer  vacation  spent  in  the 
Maritime  Provinces.  Here  are  lands  of  a  romantic  and  mysterious 
past  described  by  a  writer  who  has  evidently  put  to  use  the  best  of 
the  characteristic  gifts  of  a  born-traveler — a  keen  eye, a  mind  alive 
to  close  observation  and  a  memory   redentive   in    picture    holding, 
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and  as  aconsequence  he  affords  us  enjoyment  while  at  the  same  he- 
imparts  information  about  historical  places  with  which  many 
readers  are  but  too  little  acquainted.  "Weighed  in  the  Balance" 
is  a  serial  commenced  in  the  same  number,  which  all  readers  will 
eagerly  follow.  From  the  first  chapter,  the  attention  is  held  by 
the  character  of  the  story  and  the  power  and  charm  of  the  anthor's 
style. 

Under  the  title  of  "What  we  should  read,"  Rev.  T.  J. 
McDonald  contributes  a  seasonable  article  in  the  current  issue  of 
the  Carmelite  Review  in  which  he  offers  many  valuable  suggestions 
on  the  choice  of  good  books. 

The  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has  a  table  contents  in  the 
January  issue  arranged  to  suit  the  most  critical  of  its  large 
circle  of  readers.  The  leading  article  for  the  month  is  entitled 
"Philadelphia's  Catholic  Protectory"  in  which  we  find  a  lenthly  and 
readable  account  of  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  greatest 
charitable  institution  established  by  the  clergy  and  charitable 
Catholics  of  Philadelphia.  The  subject  of  "  Modern  Art  in 
Catholic  Churches"  receives  valuable  treatment  in  the  same  issue. 
The  Church,  ever  the  zealous  protectress  and  nurse  of  art  has 
always  encouraged  painting  and  sculpture  and  must  be  the  leader 
in  the  revival  of  religious  art.  Every  consideration  favours  the 
church  to  attain  this  honor  ;  the  choice  of  subjects  is  less  limited 
than  in  Protestant  Churches,  the  faith  of  Catholics  to  which  these 
subjects  of  art  appeal  is  more  fervent  and  the  atmosphere  of 
belief  which  surrounds  them  is  more  genuine,  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  subject  is  the  means  to  some  object  appealing  to 
Christian  Faith  but  in  the  Protestant  churches,  the  subject  will  be 
more  distintly  chosen  as  a  means  to  decoration.  Again  when 
we  consider  that  our  churches  are  invariably  larger  and  more 
magnificent  buildings  than  their  Protestant  rivals,  that  they  stand 
on  a  firmer  financial  basis,  that  the  support  of  the  congrega- 
tions is  more  methodical  and  more  effective,  we  should  admit 
that  the  decorations  in  Catholic  Churches,  should  naturally  be 
more  impressive  and  more  important.  Such  is  the  pith  of  a  contri- 
bution that  should  receive  earnest  consideration  both  from  the 
occasional  admirer  of  art  and  the  ardent  aesthetic. 

One  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  current  issue  of 
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Donahoe's  Magazine  is  undoubtly  "Washing-ton's  ideals  contrasted 
with  those  of  our  day."  The  writer  of  this  succinct  article  has 
the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  makes  directly  for  anything 
that  militates  against  the  principles  and  ideals  of  Washington. 
That  the  American  people  have  often  during  the  closing  quarter  of 
this  century  been  false  to  the  counsels  and  teaching  of  the  great 
patriot,  that  American  statesmen  have  fallen  from  the  standard 
adhered  to  by  Washington  are  statements  thet  will  startle  many 
leaders  but  the  bitter  facts  to  prove  these  assertions  are  clearly 
exposed  in  this  article. 

11  Market  Places  of  the  World  "  is  a  well  illustrated  article 
in  which  the  writer  gives  some  valuable  information  about  the 
great  depots  of  supply.  In  fiction,  readers  will  find  in  the  "  Re- 
demption of  Tunnicliffe"  a  capital  story  wherein  the  author  with  a 
clever  knowledge  of  human  nature  sketches  an  event  in  the  life  of  a 
society  man  which  was  happily  brought  about  by  the  cheerful 
influences  of  Chrismas-tide. 


©f    JLocal    G/T>terest. 

By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Senior  English  Debating  Society 
the  subject  for  discussion  was:  "Resolved  that  physical  culture 
should  be  a  part  of  every  university  curriculum."  The  affirmative 
side  of  the  question  was  upheld  by  Messrs.  J.  Farrell  and  P. 
Murphy,  while  the  negative  was  supported  by  Messrs.  F.  Burns 
and  J.  Burke.     The  debate  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative. 


On  January  15th  it  was  "Resolved  that  any  extension  of  the 
United  States  beyond  its  actual  boundaries  will  be  detrimental  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  Republic."  Messrs.  M.  T.  Carrigan  and 
W.  Martin  conducted  the  debate  for  the  affirmative,  and  were  op- 
posed by  Messrs.  M   A.  Foley  and  D.  J.  McTighe.  The  discussion 
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was  a  most  spirited  one  and  reflects  great  credit  on  those  who 
took  part.  The  judges  rendered  a  decision  favorable  to  the 
affirmative,  a  verdict  which  received  the  approval  of  all  present. 


* 
*  * 


On  January  22nd,  another  great  question  of  the  day  was  dis- 
cussed. It  was  :  "Resolved  that  the  Governmen's  plan  of  Senate 
reform  should  be  adopted."  The  advocates  for  the  affirmative  were 
Messrs.  T-  F.  Breen  and  E.  Mosgrove.  They  were  ably  opposed  by 
Messrs.  J.  A.  Meehan  and  G.  Poupore.  After  a  very  close  and  in- 
teresting discussion  the  judges  conferred  and  awarded  their  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  negative. 


* 
*  * 


The  first  debate  in  the  French  Debating  Society  took  place  on 
Sunday,  the  15th  inst.  The  question  discussed  was  :  "  Resolved 
that  the  theatre  corrupts  morals."  The  debaters  for  the  affirmative 
were  Messrs.  R.  Lafond  and  O.  Lachance,  for  the  negative  Messrs. 
J.  C.  Langlois  and  R.  Lapointe.  The  result  of  the  vote  was  a  vic- 
tory for  the  negative. 

11  Resolved  that  it  is  beneficial  to  go  to  the  Klondike,"  was 
debated  on  Sunday  the  22nd  inst.  Messrs.  E.  Laviolette  and  E. 
Bouchard  argued  for  the  affirmative,  and  were  opposed  by  Messrs. 
G.  Filliatrault  and  A.  Campeau.  Nothwithstanding  the  popular 
mania  for  the  golden  fields  of  the  Klondike,  and  the  arguments  of 
the  speakers  for  affirmative,  the  members  rendered  their  decision 
for  the  negative. 


# 


The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Society  was  held  on 
Saturday,  the  14th  inst.  President  Albin  occupied  the  chair  and 
in  a  brief  speech  explained  the  nature  and  object  of  the  College  or- 
ganization and  outlined  the  programme  that  would  be  followed  this 
season.  Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment  then  delivered  a  very  interesting 
and  instructive  lecture  on  "The  Moon."  Rev.  Father  Murphy 
illustrated  the  principal  features  described,  with  limelight  views. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  lecture  Rev.  Father  Constantineau,  O.  M. 
I.,  rector,  marle  a  few  remarks,  congratulating  the  lecturer  on  his 
work,  and  encouraging  the  members  of  the  Society  to  profit  by  the 
many  advantages  afforded  by  such  an  organization.      Rev.    Father 
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Lajeunesse,  O.  M.  I.,  the  director,  also  addressed  a  few  words  ot 
congratulation  for  the  work  already  done  and  urged  the  members 
to  continue  in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  already  begun. 

* 

On  Wednesday,  January  25th,  Mr.  P.  J.  Galvin,  '00,  delivered 
an  entertaining-  lecture  on  "Pascal's  Law  of  Pressure."  He  accom- 
panied his  remarks  with  various  experiments  to  prove  the  law,  and 
explained  many  of  the  various  practical  applications  of  it.  Mr.  W. 
P.  Egleson,  '00,  followed  in  a  brief  criticism  of  the  lecture. 


JfJocl^    Jlotices. 

By  J.   M. 


PEASANTS  IN  EXILE. 

From  the  Polish  of  Henryk  Sienkiewich 

By  C.   O '  Conor-Eccles. 

Notre  Dame,  Indiana  :  The  Ave  Maria. 


Under  the  above  title  there  has  just  been  laid  before  the  En- 
glish speaking  people  of  this  country  another  touching  little  story 
from  the  distinguished  pen  that  wrote  "  Quo  Vadis."  The  name 
"Peasants  in  Exile"  may  indeed  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  this  simple 
narrative's  general  trend,  still  it  is  far  from  indicating  the  full 
amount  of  heart-melting  incident  that  deeply  tinges  with  sorrow 
its  hundred  and  seventy  pages. 

A  forced  departure  from  one's  native  land,  separation  from 
the  old  home  with  its  every  scene  that  makes  childhood's  memor- 
ies dear,  removal  from  the  daily  companionship  and  encourage- 
ment of  those  familiar  faces  and  gentle  loves  one  has  long  so 
fondly  cherished,  must  indeed,  under  all  circumstances,  bring  sharp 
and  lasting  sorrow  ;  but  when  this  breaking  of  old  attachments  is 
followed  by  bitter  disappointment,  when  it  brings  in  its  wake  utter 
misfortune,  friendlessness  and  starvation  amid  strange  scenes  and 
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unfamiliar  peoples,  then  it  is  that  exile,  more    so    even  than  death 
itself,  is  a  fitting  subject  for  our  tears. 

Perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world,  no  members  of  the 
human  family  have  suffered  more  from  this  most  trying-  kind  of 
exile  than  have  the  honest,  simple-hearted  peasantry  of  Poland. 
Enticed  or  driven  from  the  greatly  cherished  homesteads  of  their 
ancestors  to  a  far-away  land  of  whose  inhabitants  they  know 
neither  the  language  nor  the  customs,  these  truly  valiant  people 
have  oft  been  made  the  victims  of  a  tyranny  not  less  galling  than 
even  the  heaviest  Russian  chains.  It  is  sufferings  such  as  these, 
it  is  the  almost  unremitting  trials  of  a  friendless  Polish  exile  and 
his  charming  daughter  that  form  the  subject  of  the  little  story 
we  are  now  considering. 

In  the  estimation  of  persons  accustomed  to  the  every-day 
modern  novel,  "Peasants  in  Exile,"  will  doubtless  prove  a  most 
disappointing  story.  One  lays  it  down  with  a  feeling  akin  to  that 
which  one  experiences,  on  turning  away  from  the  newly  closed, 
untimely  grave  of  a  much  loved  friend.  Did  the  story  end  other- 
wise it  would  indeed  be  more  a  work  of  fiction,  but  it  would  be  less 
a  picture  of  the  stern  reality  that  is  daily  enacting  in  our  seaport 
cities.  Marysia's  gentle,  virtuous  life,  her  faith,  her  love,  her 
patience,  certainly  demand  a  happier  end  than  death  from  hunger, 
broken-heartedness  and  exposure;  still  when  we  duly  ponder  the 
fleeting  sham  of  all  earthly  joys,  we  are  led  to  admire  the  author 
for  leaving  his  heroine  to  find  in  a  land  of  bliss  beyond  the  grave, 
the  happiness  that  was  so  persistently  denied  her  in  this  world  of 
tears. 

"Peasants  in  Exile"  contains  a  lesson  and  a  good  one  too.  It 
is  a  solemn  warning  against  what  we  may  call  blind  emigration. 
It  thoroughly  explodes  the  idea  so  prevalent  among  the  simple 
peasantry  in  many  parts  of  Europe  that  America  is  a  kind  of  huge 
gold-field  or  an  immense  garden  of  Eden  where  wealth  and  smiling 
fields  can  be  had  to  heart's  content  for  the  simple  asking.  Alas  ! 
many  a  Lorenz  and  many  a  Marysia  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  ; 
others,  unfortunately  are  still  coming  to  meet  their  quota  of  home- 
lessness,  misery,  hunger  and  death.  Let  us  hope  that  the  little 
book  now  under  our  notice  will  do  its  share  in  staying  the  head- 
long rush  of  blind  emigration. 
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"Peasants  in  Exile"  pleases  us  by  a  sweet  simplicity  through- 
out ;  it  is,  moreover,  tinged  from  beginning-  to  end  by  the  naive 
piety  that  comes  so  natural  to  a  Polish  peasant.  The  English 
translation  has  been  well  executed — so  well  indeed  that  we  are  con- 
fident it  will  meet  with  widespread  approval.  We  take  pleasure, 
then,  in  recommending  the  book  to  our  readers.  It  can  be  had 
from  "The  Ave  Maria,"  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  for  seventy-five 
cents  a  copy,  retail. 


(SUWettcs. 


For  the  first  time  since  the  addition  of  hockey  to  our  list  of 
sports,  Varsity  is  not  represented  in  the  city  league.  Owing  to  the 
increased  number  of  city  teams  and  the  consequent  lengthening  of 
the  schedule,  our  players  were  reluctantly  forced  to  forego  the 
pleasure  of  a  race  for  championship  honors.  This  season  marks 
the  institution  of  a  local  league  of  four  teams,  captaied  by  Messrs. 
Bonin,  McGlade,  Morin  and  Meehan,  respectively  ;  and  that  no 
enthusiasm  may  be  lacking,  the  victors  will  be  tendered  a  compli- 
mentary banquet  and  a  more  lasting  remembrancer  of  their 
prowess  in  the  form  of  a  group  photo  to  each  member  of  the  team. 

TEAMS. 


Bonin, 

McGlade, 

Morin, 

Meehan, 

Kennedy, 

Duffy, 

Sims, 

Prevost, 

Poupore, 

Doyle, 

Callaghan, 

Cameron, 

Nagle, 

McDonald, 

Smith, 

Edge, 

Mendl, 

Breen, 

E.  Barclay, 

Campeau, 

Kelly, 

Ebbs, 

Costello, 

C.  Barclay, 

J.  O'Brien, 

Foley, 

Lynch, 

M.  O'Brien. 

Jan.  25.. Bonin  vs.   Meehan. 
u     29.. Bonin  vs.   McGlade. 
Feb.    4.. Morin  vs.  Bonin. 

"    8.  .Morin  vs.  McGlade. 

11  12.  .Bonin  vs.  Morin. 

"  18   .Bonin  vs.  McGlade 


SCHEDULE. 

Jan.  28.  .McGlade  vs.  Morin. 
Feb.     1.  .Morin  vs.  Meehan. 

5 .  .  McGlade  vs.  Meehan. 

11..  Meehan  vs.  Bonin. 

15.  .Meehan  vs.  McGlade. 


<  < 


19.  .Meehan  vs.  Morin. 

The  first   match   of  the  series  resulted   in  a  win  for   Bonin  by 
2  goals  to  1.     E.    Doyle,  referee. 
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cTriorun)     J  err>porun>     s-Xlores. 

From  the  Gregorian  University,  Rome,  comes  the  good  news 
of  the  signal  success  of  Rev.  Bro.  W.  O'Boyle,  O.  M.  I.,  '96.  In 
the  list  of  competitors  for  honors  in  Dogmatic  Theology,  morning 
class,  and  in  Moral  Theology,  the  name  of  Bro.  O'Boyle  figures 
first  among  the  laudati  verbis  amphmissis  ;  while  among  those  of 
the  Academy  of  St.  Thomas,  that  distinguished  themselves,  pecu- 
liari  facto  periculo,  we  find  our  old  fellow-student  sharing  with 
two  others  the  third  premium.  Congratulations,  Bro.  O'Boyle,  for 
past  successes  and  good  wishes  galore  for  increased  honors  dur- 
ing the  present  scholastic  year. 

■x- 

Rev.  C.  C.  Delany,  has  sent  us  kindly  New  Year's  greetings, 
accompanied  by  a  welcome  cheque  for  a  goodly  sum.  Father 
Delaney  is  stationed  at  the  Cathedral  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, Burlington,  Vt.  A  clipping  from  a  local  paper  acquaints  us 
with  the  highly  elaborate  program  of  the  Midnight  Mass  at  the 
Burlington  Cathedral.  We  note  with  pleasure  that  the  Mass  was 
that  grand  composition  of  W.  A.  Leonard,  an  old  Ottawa  student. 
We  return  with  interest,  Rev.  Father  Delaney's  good  wishes,  and 
thank  him  a  thousand  times  for  his  generous  contribution  to  our 
cash  account. 

*  * 
From  far-away  Cape  Breton,  we  have  lately  received  a  com- 
munication from  Rev.  J.  A.  M.  Gillis,  '95.  Father  Gillis  writes  : — 
"A  short  time  ago,  I  left  West  Newfoundland,  where  for  the 
twelve  preceding  months  I  was  assisting  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Neil,  Bishop  of  Nilopolis  and  Vicar-Apostolic  of  West  Newfound- 
land. I  was  recalled  by  His  Lordship  Bishop  Cameron,  of  this 
(Antigonish)  diocese  and  appointed  to  the  curateship  ot  Glace  Bay 
parish.  This  is  a  large  and  important  parish,  comprising  the  town 
of  Glace  Bay  and  two  large  coal  mines  in  the  neighborhood.  The 
Catholic  population  numbers  about  2,500  souls.  I  am  therefore 
quite  busy,  but  will  always  find  time  to  read  the  Ottawa  University 
Review,  when  it  makes  its  monthly  round."  To  Rev.  Father  Gillis 
we  offer  our  sincerest  congratulations  on  the  good  work  we  feel 
sure  he  has  accomplished  in  the  different  missions  of  Newfound- 
land, while  we  wish  him  a  hearty  God  speed  on  the  path  marked 
out  by  his  present  duty.  We  likewise  tender  Father  Gillis  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  for  his  generous  contribution  to  "the  necessary." 
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THE    DECLARATION    AGAINST   CATHOLIC 
DOCTRINES   WHICH    ACCOMPANIES 
THE  CORONATION  OATH  OF  THE 
BRITISH    SOVEREIGN. 


HE  Academic    Hall    of  the    University    of  Ottawa  was 
crowded    to    the    doors  on  the  evening- of  the  16th    of 
February,   when  the  Rev.  Father  Fallon,  O.  M.  I.,  de- 
livered his  lecture  on  the  Declaration    against    certain 
Catholic  Doctrines  which   is  obligatory  on  the  British  Monarch  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Stanton,  President  of  St.  Joseph's  Branch  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  of  Ottawa,  was  chairman  of  the  meeting-. 
Prominent  among  those  present  were,  Hon.  R.  W.  Scott,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Canada  ;  W.  J.  Poupore,  M.  P. ;  Very  Rev.  J. 
Jodoin,  Provincial  of  the  Oblates  in  Canada ;  the  Very  Rev.  Rector 
and  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University;  P.  Baskerville,  ex- 
M.P.P. ;  W.L.  Scott,  Master  in  Chancery;  ex-Mayor F.  McDoug-al; 
J.  J.  McGee,  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council;  F.  J.  McDougal,  B.  A.; 
L.  J.  Kehoe,  B.  A.;  J.  P.  Smith,  B.  A.;  and  many  more  of  the 
most  prominent  citizens  of  Canada's  Capital.  Letters  regretting- 
their  inability   to  attend   were  received  from  His  Grace  the  Arch- 
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bishop  of  Ottawa;  John  A.  MacCabe,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Normal  School;  Joseph  Pope,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Canada;  Simeon  Lelievre,  President  of  the  Canadian  Institute  ; 
and  several  others. 

The  Chairman  introduced  the  reverend  lecturer,  who  said : 

Mr.   President,   Rev.   Fathers,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

4  *  It  is  due  to  you  to  explain  how  it  comes  that  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  of  St.  Joseph's  Parish  has  taken  up  the  question  of 
the  Coronation  Oath  and  its  accompanying  objectionable  declara- 
tion against  several  fundamental  Catholic  doctrines.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  even  that  large  liberty  of  initiative  which,  under 
our  modern  system  of  political  government,  is  allowed  for  good 
or  for  ill,  to  the  humblest  citizen,  would  scarcely  justify  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society  or  me  in  beginning  or  carrying  on  a  cru- 
sade against  a  piece  of  imperial  legislation  that  effects  the  person 
of  the  sovereign. 

But  there  are,  in  this  case,  certain  facts  that  explain  and  have 
suggested  our  present  action.  Some  weeks  ago  in  the  course  of 
a  sermon  which  I  preached  in  St. Joseph's  Church, I  referred  to  the 
Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,the  Mass,  and  the  invoca- 
tion of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints,  that  is  required 
of  every  King  or  Queen  that  succeeds  to  the  British  throne.  My 
reference  on  that  occasion  was  a  mere  incident  in  my  sermon,  and 
I  little  imagined  that  it  would  ever  be  heard  of  again.  This  ser- 
mon was  delivered  on  the  nth  of  December;  on  the  12th,  the 
following  cablegram  appeared  in  several  English  newspapers : 

Exchange  Telegraph  Co.'s  Cablegram: — Ottawa,  Ontario, 
Monday. — Father  Fallon,  a  Catholic  preacher  here,  delivered  a  ser- 
mon yesterday  which  caused  somewhat  of  a  sensation.  Dealing 
with  the  question  of  liberty  of  religions  under  the  British  flag-,  the 
preacher  declared  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  should  do  their  best 
to  have  the  Coronation  Declaration  removed  from  the  Coronation 
Service  on  account  of  its  containing  portions  stigmatizing'  the  Mass 
as  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  Why,  asked  the  preacher,  should 
Oueen  Victoria  have  insulted  her  Catholic  subjecis,  than  whom  none 
were  more  loyal,  by  taking  that  oath,  and  why  should  the  Prince  of 
Wales  take  such  a  pledge  of  his  crown?" 
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The  next  day  saw  a  letter  in  the  London  "  Daily  Post,"  in 
which  the  writer  used  the  following  language  : 

"  Father  Fallon,  of  Canada,  has  touched  a  sore  point  in  the 
Coronation  Oath.  Catholics  have  long-  held  this  oath  in  abhorrence. 
It  matters  little  to  them  whether  the  monarch  takes  an  oath  or  not ; 
their  allegiance  is  stereotyped.  But  has  Caesar  no  obligations  ?  If 
Catholics  are  expected  to  do  homage  to  their  ruler  on  his  coronation 
day  and  after,  surely  they  are  not  to  be  insulted  by  having  dinned 
into  their  ears  on  such  solemn  occasion  that  their  principal  religious 
rite  is  superstitious  and  idolatrous? 

Canadians  are  justified  in  protesting  against  the  terms  of  this 
oath,  which  not  alone  contains  an  insult  to  them,  but  to  the  six  million 
Roman  Catholics  over  whom  the  British  Monarch  exercises  authority 
in  these  isles. 

Non-conformists,  Jews,  Buddhists,  Mahommedans,  and  every 
other  class  of  religionists  have  their  religious  observance  respected  ; 
not  so  the  Roman  Catholic,  whose  sensitiveness  is  of  no  account,  and 
whose  religious  opinions  are  in  this  fashion  treated  with  insult.  The 
Coronation  Oath  is  an  anachronism  and  it  requires  revision." 

The  London  Tablet,  of  December  17th,  contained  a  letter  in 
which  a  lawyer  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  in  England, 
wrote  : 

"  I  hope  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  that  the  question  raised  in 
Canada  concerning  the    Coronation    Oath  will  not  be  suffered  to  rest 

where  it  is Catholics  should  unite  to    remove    by  all    legitimate 

and  constitutional  means  those  out-of-date  provisions  of  the  reign  of 
William  and  Mary, the  like  of  which  no  British  statesman  would  dream 
of  enacting  in  the  year  1898  with  reference  to  the  religions  or  Buddha 
and  Mahomet.  " 

And  the  Liverpool  Catholic  Times,  of  the  same  date,  repro- 
duced the  Ottawa  cablegram  with  the  following  editorial  comment: 

"  We  think  this  declaration  is  permitted  to  remain  because  the 
Catholics  of  the  Empire  are  too  tolerant.  If  the  Catholics  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  and  Canada  and  the  colonies  declared  with  one 
voice  that  it  must  go,  go  it  would.  " 

Friends  in  Liverpool  and  Dublin  sent  me  those  papers,  and 
then  I  felt  it  a  duty  to  suggest  further  and  organized  action.  The 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee  ot  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
were  unanimous  in  their  decision  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  public 
sense  of  justice  and  equality,  in  their  effort  to  have  blotted  from 
the  statute-books  this  abjuration  by  the  monarch  on  a  most  strik- 
ing occasion,  and  in  terms  most  unnecessary  and  offensive,   of  the 
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most  sacred  and  most  cherished  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  coronation  of  a  sovereign  is,  and  ought  to  be,  an  impressive 
and  sacred  ceremony.  It  is  more  than  a  splendid  spectacle;  it  is 
"  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  mutual  obligations  between  the  sov- 
ereign and  the  subjects,  made  in  the  presence  of  that  Almighty 
Being  by  whom  alone  kings  do  reign.  It  is  essentially  in  its  his- 
tory and  in  itself,  a  religious  service,  and  not  a  mere  pageant  of 
pomp  or  a  mere  show  of  song  and  tinsel.  When  God  chose  Saul 
to  rule  as  first  king  over  His  own  beloved  people,  the  Jews,  we 
are  told  in  the  Old  Testament  that  ' 'Samuel  (the  High  Priest)  took 
a  vial  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  Saul's  head  and  kissed  him  and  said: 
Is  it  not  because  the  Lord  hath  appointed  thee  to  be  captain  over 
his  inheritance?"  And  then  ''Samuel  said  to  all  the  people,  see 
ye  him  whom  the  Lord  hath  chosen,  and  there  is  none  like  him 
among  all  the  people?  And  all  the  people  shouted  and  said,  God 
save  the  King."   (I  Samuel  X,  24.) 

This  custom  of  royal  unction  was  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  peo- 
ple. "  Nowhere  else,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  were  kings  anoint- 
ed, than  in  that  kingdom  where  Christ  was  foretold  and  whence 
He  was  to  come."  And  this  sacred  ceremony  seems  to  have  de- 
scended to  all  Christian  nations.  At  all  Christian  coronations  we 
find  that  the  religious  element  surpassed  in  importance  everything 
else.  Anointings  and  prayers,  vigils  and  fasts,  oaths  and  admon- 
itions went  to  compose  the  ritual  by  which  sovereignty  was  con- 
ferred upon  the  rightful  heir. 

And  the  history  of  Great  Britain  affords  a  remarkable  confir- 
mation of  this  assertion.  Not  until  597  A.  D.,  did  the  great  mis- 
sionary St.  Augustine,  land  upon  the  shores  of  England,  bearing 
to  the  nation  the  blessings  of  the  gospel  of  Christ.  Yet  in  the 
pontifical  of  Archbishop  Egbert,  who  died  in  766  A.  D.,  we  find 
the  following  profession  to  be  made  by  the  sovereign  : 

I  who,  by  the  Providence  of  God,  am  about  to  be  King-,  profess 
before  God  and  His  angels,  that  henceforth,  according  to  my  know- 
ledge and  power  I  will  do  and  keep  justice  and  peace  to  the  Church 
of  God,  and  to  the  people  subject  to  me,  with  due  regard  to  the 
mercy  of  God,  according  as  I  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  by  the  council 
of  my  faithful  (advisers).  " 
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The  royal  declaration  in  the  same  pontifical  of  Egbert  differs 
very  markedly  from  the  declaration  of  our  days,  as  the  following 
extract  will  amply   demonstrate  : 

"It  is  the  duty  of  a  King-  newly  ordained  and  enthroned  to  enjoin 
on  the  Christian  people  subject  to  him  these  three  precepts  :  First, 
that  the  Church  of  God  and  all  the  Christian  people  preserve  true 
peace  at  all  times.  Amen.  Secondly,  that  he  forbid  rapacity  and  all 
iniquities  to  all  degrees.  Amen.  Thirdly,  that  in  all  judgments  he 
enjoin  equity  and  mercy,  that  therefore  the  clement  and  merciful 
God,  may  grant  us  His  mercy.     Amen,  " 

When  William  the  Conqueror  was  crowned  in  1066  A.  D.,  by 
the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  king-  standing  before  the  altar  in  the 
presence  of  the  whole  people 

"promised  with  an  oath  that  he  would,  moreover,  rule  the  whole 
people  subject  to  him  with  righteousness  and  royal  providence,  would 
enact  and  hold  fast  right  law,  utterly  forbid  rapine  and  unrighteous 
judgments. 

The  oath  taken  by  Edward  II.  in  1308,  was  in  the  form  of 
question  and  answer  : 

"  Sire,  says  the  Archbishop,  will  you  grant  and  keep,  and  by 
your  oath  confirm  to  the  people  of  England,  the  laws  and  customs  to 
them  granted  by  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  your  righteous  and 
godly  predecessors;  and  especially  the  laws,  customs  and  privileges 
granted  to  the  clergy  and  people  by  the  glorious  king  St.  Edward 
your  predecessor  ?  The  king  replies  :  I  grant  them  and  promise. 
Sire,  will  you  keep  towards  God  and  Holy  Church,  and  to  the  clergy 
and  people,  peace  and  accord  in  God,  entirely  after  your  power  ?  I 
will  keep  them.  Sire,  will  you  cause  to  be  done  in  all  your  judg- 
ments equal  and  right  justice  and  discretion,  in  mercy  and  truth,  to 
your  power  ?  I  will  do  so.  Sire,  do  you  grant  to  hold  and  to  keep 
the  laws  and  righteous  customs  wThich  the  community  of  your  realm 
shall  have  chosen,  and  will  you  defend  and  strengthen  them  to  the 
honor  of  God  and  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  ?  I  grant  and  promise." 

In  the  troublesome  times  that  fell  upon  England  after  the  so- 
called  Reformation,  it  was  inevitable  that  changes  should  occur  in 
the  coronation  oath.  Through  the  series  of  British  monarchs  from 
Henry  VIII.,  in  1509,  until  after  the  revolution  in  1688,  when 
William  and  Mary  replaced  the  dethroned  and  exiled  King  James 
II.,  constant  efforts  were  not  wanting  to  bring  into  accord 
the  political  and  religious  principles  that  prevailed  in  the  kingdom. 
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"  Divers  good  laws,"  to  use  the  parliamentary  term,  were  made 
for  preventing-  the  increase  and  danger  of  popery.  In  1643  the 
Puritans,  in  their  struggle  with  Charles,  made  a  declaration  against 
certain  Catholic  doctrines.  Under  Charles  II.,  in  1673,  tne 
Test  Act  was  passed  with  the  avowed  object  of  debarring  Catholics 
from  all  offices,  both  civil  and  military.  By  the  terms  of  the  Act 
of  1673,  all  officeholders  were  obliged  to  take  the  Oath  of  Supre- 
macy,to  subscribe  the  Declaration  against  transubstantiation,  and 
to  publicly  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Of  course  no  Catholic  could  comply  with 
these  provisions,  and  as  a  consequence  Catholics  were  effectually 
kept  out  of  office. 

But  these  disabilities  were  not  considered  sufficient,  and  so  in 
1677,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  following 
act  was  passed  to  prevent  Catholics  from  becoming  members 
of  Parliament  : 

"  An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  preserving"  the  King's  Person  and 
Government,  by  disabling'  papists  from  sitting  in  either  house  of 
Parliament.  " 

•'  Forasmuch  as  divers  good  laws  have  been  made  for  preventing 
the  Increase  and  Danger  of  Popery  in  this  Kingdom,  which  have  not 
had  the  desired  effects,  by  reason  of  the  free  access  which  popish 
recusants  have  had  to  His  Majesty's  court,  and  by  reason  of  the 
liberty  which  of  late  some  of  the  recusants  have  had  and  taken  to  sit 
and  vote  in  Parliament. 

11  Wherefore,  and  for  the  safety  of  his  majesty's  royal  person  and 
Government  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tempo- 
ral, and  of  the  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament  assembled  and 
by  the  Authority  of  the  same,  that,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
December,  which  shall  be  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord  God  One  thousand 
six  hundred  and  seventy  eight, no  Person  that  now  is  or  hereafter  shall 
be  a  Peer  of  this  Realm  or  Member  of  the  House  of  Peers  shall  Vote,  or 
make  his  proxy  in  the  House  of  Peers  or  sit  there  during  any  Debate 
in  the  said  House  ot  Peers  ;  nor  any  Person  that  now  is,  or  hereafter 
shall  be  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  vote  in  the  House 
of  Commons  or  sit  there  during  any  debate  in  the  said  House  of  Com- 
mons after  their  Speaker  is  chosen  ;  until  such  Peer  or  Member 
shall,  from  time  to  time  respectively  and  in  manner  following-,  first 
take  the  several  oaths  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  and  make,  sub- 
scribe, and  audibly  repeat  this  Declaration  following  : 
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"I,  A.B.,  do  solemnly,  and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God, 
profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  Transubstantiation  of  the  Ele- 
ments of  Bread  and  Wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  at  or 
after  the  Consecration  thereof  by  any  Person  whatsoever  ;  and 
that  the  Invocation  or  Adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other 
Saints  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and  idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly, 
in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and  declare  that  I  do  make 
this  Declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  Words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  understood 
by  English  Protestants,  without  any  Evasion,  Equivocation,  or  Mental 
Reservation  whatsoever,and  without  any  dispensation  already  grant- 
ed me  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  Authority  or  Person 
or  Authority  whatsoever,  or  without  thinking-  that  I  am  or  can  be 
acquitted  before  God  or  Man,  or  absolved  of  this  Declaration, 
or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other  person  or 
persons,  or  power  whatsoever,  should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  sin, 
01  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

So  matters  stood  until  the  revolution  of  1688,  by  which  the 
principle  of  hereditary  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain 
was  repudiated,  and  the  supremacy  of  Parliament  asserted  by  the 
calling  of  William  Prince  of  Orange,  to  the  throne.  Still  a  danger 
menaced  the  new  order  of  things.  James  II.,  the  exiled  king,  had  a 
son  whose  right  to  the  crown  was  quite  as  unimpeachable  as  that 
of  his  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Anne.  But  he  was  a  Catholic.  To  shut 
him  out  forever  from  his  rights,  and  at  the  same  time  to  debar  any- 
Catholic  from  reaching  the  throne,  the  Declaration  against  Tran- 
substantiation was  made  obligatory,  in  its  most  insulting  form,  on 
the  sovereign,  by  the  following  piece  of  legislation,  enacted  in  the 
year  1689  : 

''An  Act  declaring  the  Rights  and  Liberties  of  the  Subject,  and 
Settling  the  Succession  of  the  Crown.  " 

"And  that  every  King  or  Queen  of  this  Realm  who  at  any  time 
hereafter  shall  come  to  and  succeed  in  the  Imperial  Crown  of  this 
Kingdom,  shall  on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament 
next  after  his  or  her  coming  to  the  Crown,  sitting  in  his  or  her  throne 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  presence  of  the '  Lords  and  Commons 
therein  assembled,  or  at  his  or  her  coronation,  before  such  person  or 
persons  as  shall  administer  the  Coronation  Oath  to  him  or  her  at  the 
time  of  his  or  her  taking  the  said  oath  shall  make,  subscribe  and  audi- 
b'y  repeat  the  Declaration  mentioned  in  the  statute  made  in  the  30th 
year  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Second,  intituled: — 
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"An  Act  for  the  more  effectual  preserving-  the  King's  person  and 
Government,  by  disabling  Papists  from  sitting  in  either  House 
of  Parliament.  " 

"  But  if  it  shall  happen  that  such  King  or  Queen  upon  his  or  her 
succession  to  the  Crown  of  this  Realm,  shall  be  under  the  age  of  12 
years  then  every  such  King  or  Queen  shall  make,  subscribe  and  aud- 
ibly repeat  the  said  Declaration  at  his  or  her  Coronation  or  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  Parliament  as  aforesaid,  which 
shall  first  happen,  after  such  King  or  Queen  shall  have  attained  the 
said  age  of  12  years. 

Let  me  repeat  the  Declaration  which  this  act  iorced  and  still 
forces  upon  the  monarch  of  the  world-wide,  liberty-loving'  and  civ- 
ilization-promoting British  Empire.      It  runs  as  follows  : 

"I,  A. B.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King,  (or  Queen)  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely  in 
presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  believe  that 
in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  Transubstan- 
tiation  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever: 
and  that  the  invocation  or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other 
Saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitous  and  idolatrous.  And  I  do  solemnly 
in  the  presence  of  God  profess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I  do  make 
this  Declaration  and  each  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  or- 
dinary sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  under- 
stood by  English  Protestants,  without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or 
mental  reservation  whatsoever,  and  without  any  dispensation  already 
granted  me  for  this  purpose  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or 
person  whatsoever,  or  without  any  hope  of  any  such  dispensation  from 
any  person  or  authority  whatsoever,  or  without  thinking  that  I  am  or 
can  be  acquitted  before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration 
or  any  part  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other  person  or  per- 
sons, or  power  whatsoever,  should  dispense  with  or  annul  the  same 
or  declare  that  it  was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning. 

The  first  British  sovereign  to  subscribe  this  shameful  declara- 
tion was  Queen  Anne,  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1702.  It  has  been  re- 
peated since  successively  by  Georg-e  I.,  II.,  III.,  and  IV.,  and  by 
William  IV. 

It  was  taken  on  the  20th  of  November,  1837,  at  the  opening 
of  her  first  parliament,  by  our  present  illustrious  sovereign,  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria.  The  "  Mirror  of  Parliament"  (Vol.  1, 
page  11.)  thus  describes  the  event  : 
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Soon  after  two  o'clock,  Her  Majesty  came  down  to  the  House, 
attended  by  the  great  officers  of  State,  in  the  usual  manner,  and 
with  the  accustomed  ceiemony  ;  and  having-  ascended  the  throne, 
and  desired  their  lordships  to  be  seated,  the  Gentleman  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod  was  instructed  to  command  the  attendance  of  the  Com- 
mons at  the  bar  of  this  Hcse.  On  their  arrival,  Her  Majesty  made 
and  subscribed  the  declaration  against  transubstantiation  pursuant  to 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  " 

Another  authority  tells  us  that, 

"When  the   Queen  had  ascended  the   throne  in   the  House  of  Lords, 
she  directed   the    Lord    Chancellor  to  read    the    declaration    against 
transubstantiation,  which  she  repeated    after   His  Lordship  sentence 
by  sentence,  very  articulately, and  with  much  feeling  and  solemnity." 
It  was  indeed,  an  occasion  calling-  for  feeling  and  solemnity.  I 
have    no    doubt  that    Her    Majesty,  then    a  tender    young  girl  of 
eighteen  years  ot  age,  must  have  (elt  profoundly  humiliated  at  be- 
ing obliged  by  law  to  brand  a  large,  loyal  and  unoffending  portion 
of  her  subjects  as  "  superstitious  and  idolatrous." 

I  have  tried  to  place  clearly  before  you  the  history  of  this  dis 
creditable  declaration.  You  have  seen  that  it  was  first  exacted 
from  officeholders,  both  civil  and  military.  No  papist  need  apply. 
It  was  next  extended  so  as  to  disable  papists  from  sitting  in 
either  House  of  Parliament.  It  was  finally  made  obligatory  on 
the  monarch.  Such  is  the  chronological  genealogy  oi'  the  declara- 
tion against  Catholic  doctrines;  it  has  not  a  pedigree  to  be  proud 
of. 

Let  me  now  briefly  relate  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  at 
different  times  for  its  abolition.  This  declaration  remained  in  full 
vigor  from  1689  until  the  election  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  in  1828,  to 
represent  Clare  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  Of  course  he 
could  not  take  the  Test  Oath  nor  subscribe  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation  ;  his  seat  was  declared  vacant,  a  new  election 
was  held  and  O'Connell  was  again  returned.  The  agitation  that 
preceded,  accompanied  and  followed  these  stirring  events,  resulted 
in  what  is  called  Catholic  Emancipation  in  1829.  At  that  time  this 
declaration  andthe  oath  of  the  Test  Act  were  abolished  for  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  and  for  almost  all  office-holders.  From  a  few 
offices — such  as  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  the  Lord 
Chancellorship  of  England  and  of  Ireland,  and  the  chancellorships 
of  the  different  universities — Catholics  were  still  debarred. 
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No  further  official  appeal  was  heard  from  Catholics  until  1866, 
although  in  1837  the  historian  Lingard  addressed  a  spirited  protest 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  on  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's  taking 
the  Declaration. 

On  the  20th  March,  1866,  Sir  Colman  O'Loughlin  moved  for 
leave  to  introduce  into  the  British  House  of  Commons  a  bill  abol- 
ishing the  Declaration  in  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  Lord  Lieuten- 
ant and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  His  motion  was  seconded 
by  the  Protestant  Sir  John  Gray.  In  making  his  motion,  Sir 
Colman  O'Loughlin  pointed  out  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  ob- 
liged to  take  the  oath  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Irish  Privy 
Council,  many  of  whom  were  Catholics.  That,  he  said,  was  mani- 
festly an  offensive  proceeding,  and  he  asked  the  House  to  abolish 
this  relic  of  barbarism.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  speak- 
ing for  the  Ministry  of  the  day,  admitted  that  "the  words  of  the 
Declaration  were  of  a  very  painful  character,"  that  "they  had  be- 
come unnecessary,  and  as  they  were  now  more  likely  to  give  pain 
than  to  serve  any  sensible  purpose,  it  was  impossible  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  refuse  its  consent,"  to  the  introduction  of  Sir  Colman 
O'Loughlin's  bill. 

The  second  reading  came  up  on  May  8th,  1866.    In  the  course 

of  the  debate  Mr.  Cogan  said  : 

"  It  was  particularly  offensive  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  should  be 
obliged  to  make  a  declaration  that  the  doctrines  of  Roman  Catholics 
were  idolatrous  and  superstitious.  In  the  interest  of  peace  and  conci- 
liation and  Christian  charity  the  Bill  should  receive  the  assent  of  the 
House." 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue  were  still  stronger: 

"This  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation,"  he  said,  "was  so 
utterly  indefensible  and  devoid  of  foundation,  that  it  required  but  the 
touch  of  any  member  of  the  House  to  make  it  fall  to  the  ground.  The 
only  wonder  was  that  officials  should  have  so  long  been  compelled 
on  entering  office  to  stigmatize  in  terms  which  amounted  to  nothing 
short  of  contempt,  the  sacred  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  many 
gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  country  adhered." 

The  bill  passed  its  third  reading  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  12th,  1866.  Only  four  members  voted  against  it;  their  names 
deserve  recognition;  only  Messrs.  Whiteside,  Newdegate,  Whalley 
and    Chambers,    amongst   all  the  members  of  the  Commons,  were 
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unable  to  suppress  their  religious  prejudices,  and  vote  for  justice 
to  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  received  its  second  reading  on  July  6th.  At  that  stage  of  the 
proceedings,  however,  it  was  announced  that  a  commission  was 
engaged  on  the  general  subject  of  oaths,  and  the  bill  was  conse- 
quently withdrawn,  pending  the  report  of  the  commission.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  commission  strongly  favored  the  abolition  of  all  these 
offensive  oaths,  declarations  and  tests,  and  on  the  7th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1867,  Sir  Colman  O'Loughlin  reintroduced  his  bill,  but  now, 
instead  of  applying  to  office-holders  in  Ireland  alone,  it  was  made 
to  include  all  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.  Little  opposition  was 
offered,  and  the  measure  received  its  third  reading  on  the  14th  of 
May.  Lord  Kimberly,  who  had  once  been  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire- 
land, undertook  to  pilot  it  through  the  Upper  Chamber.  In  his 
speech  he  characterized  the  Declaration  as  "offensive  and  unneces- 
sary." 

"He  had  himself,"  he  said,  "been  called  to  make  that  declaration 
before  the  Irish  Privy  Council,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith;  and  he  must  say  that  he  had 
never  in  his  life  made  a  declaration  with  more  pain  than  when  he  was 
required,  before  men  holding  high  office,  and  for  whom  he  had  the 
greatest  respect,  to  declare  the  tenets  of  their  religion  to  be  super- 
stitious and  idolatrous." 

During  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  two  interesting 
statements  were  made,  in  view  of  our  present  discussion.  Lord 
Derby  remarked  that 

"  The  oath  which  the  bill  abolishes  is  totidem  verbis  the  same  as 
the  one  required  to  be  taken  by  the  sovereign  at  his  or  her  coronation; 
and  consequently  the  bill  does  open  up  a  much  larger  question  than 
at  first  sight  it  would  appear  to  do." 

And  the  Marquis  of  Bath  thought  that 

"The  bill  would  place  the  sovereign  in  an  isolated  and  anomalous 
position,  and  it  would  behoove  Parliament  at  some  future  time  to  con- 
sider whether  the  sovereign  should  not  also  be  relieved  from  the 
necessity  of  this  declaration." 

The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords  and  received  the  Royal 
assent  on  July  the  25th,  1867.  Sir  Colman  O'Loughlin's  bill  was 
couched  in  the  following  terms  : 

"Whereas  by  various  Acts  a  certain  declaration,  commonly 
called  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation  and  the  Invocation 
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of  Saints,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  practised  in  the  Church 
of  Rome  (and  which  declaration  is  more  fully  set  forth  in  the  schedu1e 
to  this  Act  annexed),  is  recognized  to  be  taken,  made  and  subscribed 
by  the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  for  the  enjoyment  of  certain  civil 
offices,  franchises,  and  rights  : 

"And  whereas  it  is  expedient  to  alter  the  law  in  that  respect,  and 
to  abolish  the  said  declaration  : 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  excellent  Majesty,  &c,  as 
follows  : 

"i.  From  and  after  the  passing-  of  this  Act,  all  such  parts  of  the 
said  Acts  as  require  the  said  declaration  to  be  taken,  made,  or  sub- 
scribed by  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  as  a  qualification  for  the 
exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  civil  office,  franchise,  or  right,  shall  be, 
and  the  same  are  hereby,  repealed,  and  it  shall  not  be  obligatory  for 
any  person  hereafter  to  take,  make,  or  subscribe  the  said  declaration 
as  a  qualification  for  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  civil  office, 
franchise,  or  right  within  the  realm. 

"2.  Nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  enable 
any  person  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  exercise  or 
enjoy  any  civil  office,  franchise  or  right,  for  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  which  the  taking,  making,  or  subscribing  the  declaration, 
by  this  Act  abolished,  is  now  by  law  a  necessary  qualification,  or  any 
other  civil  office,  franchise,  or  right  from  which  he  is  now  by  law 
excluded." 

Henceforth  no  British  subject  would  be  required  to  declare 
the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  the  Invocation  of  the  Saints 
and  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
idolatrous  and  superstitious.  But  this  highly  objectionable  oath 
must  still  be  taken  by  the  sovereign.  Now,  if  it  is  offensive  and 
unjust  for  Catholics  to  be  termed  idolatrous  by  the  subjects  of  the 
Crown,  and  their  own  equals,  the  offensiveness  and  injustice  are 
increased  beyond  endurance,  when  the  charge  is  made  by  the 
sovereign  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasion.  Every  argument 
used  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the  oath  for  office-holders  makes 
with  ten-fold  force  against  its  being  taken  by  the  supreme  head 
of  the  state.  You  may  ask  what  it  is  to  which  Catholics  find 
objection  in  this  portion  of  the  coronation  proceedings.  The 
question  scarcely  needs  an  answer.  Idolatry  is  the  paying  of 
divine  homage  to  false  gods  :  superstition  is  a  belief  in  which 
ignorant  or  abnormal  religious  feeling  is  shown.  Both  are  crimes 
against  God  and  against  human  reason  ;  yet  of  both  these  crimes 
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are  Catholics  accused  by  the  sovereign.    Lord  Macaulay,  speaking 
of  Brahmanism,   says  : 

"As  this  superstition  is  of  all  superstitions  the  most  irrational,  and 
of  all  superstitions  the  most  inelegant,  so  it  is  of  all  superstitions  the 
most  immoral." 

Now,  Brahmans  exist  in  millions  in  India.  Not  only  is  their 
superstition  not  so  stigmatized  by  the  sovereign,  or  the 
sovereign's  representatives,  but  the  most  scrupulous  care  is  taken 
lest  the  Brahmanistic  conscience  should  be  in  the  least  offended. 
No  such  regard  is  had  for  the  beliefs  of  the  oldest  and  most 
numerous  body  of  Christians  in  the  world. 

And  what  are  those  Catholic  doctrines  which  are  especially 
pilloried  by  the  Declaration  ?  They  are  fundamental  and  charac- 
teristic articles  of  the  Catholic  creed.  The  Real  Presence  of  Our 
Saviour  in  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  the  Catholic  teaching  regarding 
the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Invocation  of  the  Saints,  and  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  are  declared  to  be  superstitious  and  idola- 
trous. I  pass  over  with  the  mere  mention  the  absurdity  and  the 
cruelty  of  anyone  fixing  such  a  shameful  stigma  an  any  religion, 
unless  he  or  she  have  made  the  doctrines  condemned  the  subject 
of  careful  study,  and  have  become  assured  that  foul  play  and  mis- 
representation and  calumny  have  had  no  part  in  the  condemnation. 
I  pass  over  also  the  reasons  of  state  which  should  preclude  the 
very  possibility  of  a  great  diplomatic  personage,  such  as  is  the 
British  sovereign,  from  giving  needless,  wanton  and  studied 
offence  to  the  Catholic  rulers  and  people  of  the  world.  I  leave  out 
a  consideration  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  dogmas  condemned. 
What  matters  it  that  we  claim  a  basis  in  Scripture  and  in  reason 
for  our  belief  in  Transubstantiation  ?  Of  what  import  is  it  that 
we  pride  ourselves  on  the  eminent  reasonableness  cf  our  veneration 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  the  Saints?  What  concern  is  it 
that  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  the  centre  and  the  soul  of  Catholic 
worship  ?  These  things  were  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  in  the 
prejudiced  judgment  of  the  English  Parliament  of  the  days  of 
William  and  Mary;  superstitious  and  idolatrous  they  must  remain 
for  Queen  Victoria  and  her  successors.  And  yet  some  of  the 
choicest  and  subtlest  intellects  that  the  world  has  ever  known, 
have  accepted  these  beliefs  and  were  prepared  to  sacrifice  every- 
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thing  for  them.      Lord   Macaulay,  writing  of  Transubstantiation, 
says  : 

"When  we  reflect  that  Sir  Thomas  More  was  ready  to  die  for  the 
doctrine  of  Transubstantiation,  we  cannot  but  feel  some  doubt 
whether  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation  may  not  triumph  over  all 
opposition.  More  was  a  man  of  eminent  talents.  He  had  all  the 
information  on  the  subject  that  we  have,  or  that,  while  the  world  lasts, 
any  human  being-  will  have We  are,  therefore,  unable  to  under- 
stand why  what  Sir  Thomas  More  believed  respecting-  Transubstan- 
tiation may  not  be  believed  to  the  end  of  time  by  men  equal  in 
abilities  to  Sir  Thomas  More.  But  Sir  Thomas  More  is  one  of  the 
choice  specimens  of  human  wisdom  and  virtue." 

And  John  Henry  Newman — certainly  no  weak-minded  idola- 
ter— writes  as  follows  regarding  the  Mass  : 

"I  declare  that  to  me  nothing  is  so  consoling,  so  piercing,  so 
thrilling,  so  overcoming  as  the  Mass.  I  could  attend  Masses  forever 
and  not  be  tired.  It  is  not  a  mere  form  of  words — it  is  a  great  action, 
the  greatest  action  that  can  be  on  earth.  It  is  not  the  invocation 
merely,  but,  if  I  dare  use  the  word,  the  evocation  of  the  Eternal. 
He   becomes   present  on    the  altar  in  flesh  and  blood,  before  whom 

angels  bow  and  devils  tremble There    are    little    children  there, 

and. old  men,  and  simple  laborers,  and  students  in  seminaries,  priests 
preparing  for  Mass,  priests  making  theii  thanksgiving ;  there  are 
innocent  maidens,  and  there  are  penitent  sinners;  but  out  of  these 
many  minds  rises  one  Eucharistic  hymn,  and  the  great  action  is  the 
measure  and  the  scope  of  it." 

And  there  are  even  Englishmen  who  did  not  fear,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  to  speak  out  their 
minds  plainly,  as  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
Charles  Waterton  on  June  15th,  1838,  will  amply  prove: 

"Who  could  suppose,"  he  says,  "  that,  in  these  times  of  intense 
religious  investigation,  we  should  ever  see  a  British  Queen  forced, 
by  an  execrable  Act  of  Parliament,  to  step  forward  and  swear  that 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  at  which  Alfred  the  Great,  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  millions  upon  millions,  not  only  of  Englishmen, 
but  of  all  nations,  both  before  and  since  their  time,  have  kneeled  and 

do  kneel  in  fervent  adoration,    is  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ? 

Had  I  been  near  her  sacred  person,  the  sun  should  not  have  set 
before  I  had  imparted  to  hei  royal  ear,  a  true  and  faithful  account  of 
that  abominable  oath.  It  is  a  satire  on  the  times  ;  it  is  a  disgrace  to 
the  British  nation  ;  it  ought  to  be  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  the 
common  hangman." 
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And,  indeed,  reasonable  men  may  well  inquire  what  good 
purpose  is  served  by  this  declaration.  It  is  insulting,  and  at 
variance  with  the  first  principles  of  common  politeness,  and  is 
therefore  scarcely  a  fitting  expression  to  fall  from  the  lips  of  the 
sovereign.  Besides  condemning  Catholic  belief,  it  perpetuates 
the  ancient  and  exceedingly  offensive  falsehood,  that  the  Pope  can 
dispense  with  the  truth  and  permit  evasion,  equivocation  or  mental 
reservation,  and  it  makes  the  entirely  gratuitous  assumption  that 
English  Protestants  have  a  monopoly  of  the  use  of  words  accord- 
ing to  their  plain  and  evident  meaning  : 

"And  I,"  says  the  sovereign,  <4  do  solemnly  in  the  presence  of 
God  profess,  testify  and  declare  that  I  do  make  this  declaration,  and 
every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  read 
unto  me,  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by  English  Protestants, 
without  any  evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatsoever, 
and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted  me  for  this  purpose  by 
the  Pope  or  any  other  authority  or  person  whatsoever." 

Now,  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  Catholics  moving  to 
have  this  Declaration  abolished  ?  Why  should  this  continual  and 
groundless  suspicion  be  kept  alive  against  us?  When  we  ask  for 
absolute  religious  equality  with  all  other  citizens  of  the  empire, 
are  we  making  an  exorbitant  demand  ?  We  are  not  seeking 
special  favors.  Our  request  is  that  Catholic  doctrines,  held  sacred 
by  us,  should  not  be  made  the  object  of  royal  condemnation  and 
shameful  insult.  The  sovereign  of  the  British  empire  rules  a 
mixed  people,  and  no  offensive  word  should  pass  the  royal  lips 
regarding  even  the  humblest  and  most  insignificant  subject.  We 
ask  Protestants  to  deal  with  us  in  this  matter  as  they  should  wish 
us  to  deal  with  them  in  similar  circumstances.  And  in  referring 
to  Protestants,  it  may  be  of  importance  to  point  out  to  them  that 
the  Declaration  to  which  we  object  is  not  the  coronation  oath 
itself,  but  something  quite  independent  of,  and  much  subject  to, 
the  coronation  oath.  We  are  in  no  sense  asking  for  the  abolition 
%  of  the  oath  by  which  the  sovereign  swears  to  maintain  the  Pro 
testant  religion  by  law  established,  nor  are  we  attempting  to 
interfere  with  the  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  which  enacts  that 
the  sovereign  must  be  a  Protestant.  Our  concern  is  solely  with 
that  Declaration  which  attaches  to  our  religious  beliefs  epithets  so 
offensive  and  so  unjust  that  we  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  remain 
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quiet  under  them.  It  will  be  remarked  that  Sir  Colman  O'Lough- 
lin's  bill  contained  a  clause  which  provided  that  nothing  in  the 
Act  should  be  taken  to  make  Catholics  eligible  for  any  office  for 
which  they  were  theretofore  ineligible.  It  must  be  evident,  then, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation 
could  in  no  way  prejudicially  affect  either  the  Protestant  religion 
or  the  Protestant  succession  to  the  British  crown. 

You  may  say,  Why  should  this  matter  be  agitated  in  Canada? 
I  ask  in  reply,  Why  should  it  not  be»agitated  in  Canada  ?  Is  not 
Canada  a  part,  and  a  very  important  part,  of  the  British  empire? 
Aud  do  not  Catholics  form  42  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  this 
Dominion  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  religious  doctrines  and  beliefs 
of  42  per  cent,  of  Britain's  premier  colony  shall  ever  again  be 
stigmatized  as  idolatrous  and  superstitious?  Is  it  possible  that 
the  memory  of  those  Catholics  who  worked  so  strenuously  and  so 
successfully  in  the  past  for  the  upbuilding  of  our  Canada  shall 
have  no  effect  in  softening  prejudices  and  removing  offence  ?  Do 
the  services  of  a  Cartier  and  a  Tache\  a  McGee  and  a  Thompson 
count  for  nothing  in  the  counsels  and  plans  of  Great  Britain  ? 
Or  can  it  be  that  marked  regard  will  not  be  paid  to  the  respectful 
representations  of  a  portion  of  the  empire  whose  Prime  Minister, 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  Secretary  of  State,  and  Solicitor- 
General  are  personally  affected  by  the  objectionable  Declaration 
against  Transubstantiation  ? 

It  would  seem  to  be  our  plain  duty,  for  the  interests  of  our 
religion  and  our  honor,  to  do  our  best  to  remove  forever  from  the 
statute-books  of  an  empire,  whose  best  interests  we  are  always 
ready  to  serve,  this  last  remnant  of  bitter  and  barbarous  times. 

This  is  not  a  national  question;  it  is  not  a  religious  question; 
it  is  a  matter  of  public  policy  ;  a  request  for  simple  justice;  a  plea 
for  equal  rights  and  for  the  exercise  of  that  fair  play  and  broad 
toleration  which,  Mr.  Balfour  asserts,  characterize  British  insti- 
tutions. 

Unless  this  Declaration  is  abolished,  let  me  picture  for  you 
what  will  happen  at  the  next  coronation.  Gathered  around  the 
new  king  will  be  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  empire — 
from  the  British  Isles,  from  Asia  and  Africa,  from  Australia  and 
from  the  British  possessions  of  America.     Men  of  every  color  and 
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race  and  speech,  of  every  shade  of  religious  opinion,  will  be 
present  on  that  momentous  occasion  to  offer  the  tribute  of  their 
loyalty  and  the  assurance  of  their  affection  to  the  newly-crowned 
monarch.  And  from  the  lips  of  the  sovereign  shall  come  no  word 
of  reproach  or  rebuke  for  the  followers  of  Buddha  and  Brahma, 
for  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu  and  Siva,  for  the  Kaffirs  or  the 
Bushmen,  the  Hottentots,  the  Zulus  or  the  disciples  of  Mahomet. 
There  shall  be  nothing  but  kindness  and  conciliation  for  Jew  and 
Gentile,  for  Anglican  and  Methodist,  Baptist  and  Presbyterian. 
For  one  class  alone  of  British  subjects  will  there  be  reserved 
scorn  and  contempt,  insult  and  outrage.  The  twelve  millions  of 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  British  empire  will  have  the  sad  privilege 
of  knowing  that,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  before  the  wide 
world,  their  king  solemnly  pronounced  their  religious  beliefs  to  be 
idolatrous  and  superstitious.  It  will  not  matter  that  these  shame- 
ful words  are  uttered  in  the  presence  of  forty-nine  Catholic  Lords, 
of  fifty-five  Catholic  Baronets,  of  nineteen  Catholic  Privy  Coun- 
cillors, and  of  seventy-two  Catholic  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Ready,  as  they  would  be,  to  swear  fealty  and  pledge 
allegiance,  prepared  to  draw  their  swords  if  need  be,  and  never  to 
sheathe  them  so  long  as  their  services  were  required  bv  the 
sovereign,  is  it  surprising  if  the  ardor  of  their  patriotism  should 
be  somewhat  cooled  and  the  affection  of  their  loyalty  rather 
shocked,  as  they  heard,  one  by  one,  the  distinctive  doctrines  of 
their  religion  declared  by  the  supreme  civil  ruler  to  be  idolatrous 
and  superstitious  ? 

The  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Postmaster-General  of  Great 
Britain  and  Earl  Marshal  of  the  Empire,  upon  whom  devolves  the 
duty  of  making  all  preparations  for  coronation,  would  receive  his 
reward  in  the  assurance  that  Transubstantiation,  in  which  he 
believes,  is  an  abomination.  The  Catholic  Marquis  of  Ripon, 
who  for  years  ruled  with  signal  success  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
empire,  would  be  told  that  his  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  and  his  invocation  of  the  saints  were  superstitious.  The 
Catholic  Lord  Cromer,  whose  brilliant  diplomatic  ability  and  keen 
foresight  prepared  the  way  for  the  re-conquest  of  the  Soudan, 
must  not  wince  or  move  a  muscle  as  he  heard  that  the  Sacrifice  of 
the    Mass  was    idolatry.     And   the  Catholic    Lord    Chief  Justice 
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Russell,  the  pride  of  the  legal  profession  in  England,  would  learn, 
doubtless  much  to  his  annoyance,  that  the  Pope  can  sanction 
departures  from  truth,  and  permit  evasion,  equivocation  and 
mental  reservation. 

Now  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  this  is  an  intolerable  state 
of  affairs.  No  other  people  would  be  expected  to  remain  silent 
under  such  hideous  charges.  Of  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  there  is 
not,  and  cannot  be,  a  doubt.  They  have  always  contributed  quite 
their  proportionate  share,  both  in  intellectual  and  political  ser- 
vices, towards  the  building  up  of  that  power  to  which,  in  the 
picturesque  phrase  of  Daniel  Webster 

"Ancient  Rome  in  the  height  of  her  glory  is  not  to  be  compared; 
a  power  which  has  dotted  over  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions 
and  military  posts,  whose  morning-  drum-beat,  following  the  sun  and 
keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  daily  with  one  con- 
tinuous and  unbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England." 

Its  Catholic  citizens  have  a  stake  in  the  security,  the  progress 
and  the  prosperity  of  that  great  empire.  They  hope  for  the  con- 
tinued triumph  of  that  flag  which  is  known  and  respected 
througout  the  world.  But  it  is  idle  to  seek  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  the  enemies  of  the  British  empire  are  numerous  and  power- 
ful. The  day  will  certainly  come  when  these  foes  will  make  an 
onset  on  the  empire,  the  outcome  of  which  will  be  either  its  signal 
triumph  or  its  utter  downfall.  Against  that  inevitable  event  is  it 
not  wise  to  make  every  provision  ?  What  folly  to  wound  the 
most  delicate  sensibilities  of  millions  of  subjects,  to  make  them 
feel  that  they  are  citizens  of  an  empire  that  does  not  value  their 
servicer,  and  would  not  appreciate  their  devotion,  since  it  has  no 
regard  for  their  conscientious  convictions  ! 

It  is  in  this  sense,  chiefly,  that  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of 
St.  Joseph's  parish  purposes  taking  action  looking  to  the  abolition 
of  the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation  and  other  Catholic 
doctrines.  This  is  not  a  factious  agitation  gotten  up  by  men  who 
seek  to  promote  their  own  interests  by  a  specious  appeal  to  the 
baser  passions  and  prejudices.  It  is  a  calm  but  firm  protest 
against  injustice  ;  it  is  the  humble  but  sincere  request  of  those 
who  feel  that  they  are  wrongly  condemned,  to  have  that  con- 
g-mnation  removed;  it  is  the  expression  of  their  intention  to  carry 
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their    request   before    Parliament,    and    even    to    the    foot  of   the 

Throne,  in  the  certain  hope  and  conviction   that    gentleness   and 

honor,  justice  and  the  rights  of  conscience  will  ultimately  prevail." 

* 

At  the  close  of  the  lecture  the  following  resolution  was  moved 
by  Mr.  B.  B.  Suite,  F.R.S.C.,  the  well-known  Canadian  historian, 
and  seconded  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Gorman,  LL.B.  : 

"  That  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ottawa,  as  loyal  subjects  of 
the  British  empire,  desire  to  express  their  regret  that  there  should  be 
required  of  the  sovereign  of  the  empire,  at  coronation  or  at  any 
other  time,  a  declaration  against  Transubstantiation,  by  which  the 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  and  other  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  stigmatized  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous  ; 

"  That  they  sincerely  trust  that  the  spirit  of  broad  toleration 
which,  within  the  reign  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  and  the  two 
preceding  sovereigns  removed  this  declaration  from  the  statute- 
books,  so  far  as  members  of  Parliament,  peers  of  the  realm,  and 
office  holders  are  concerned,  will,  at  the  request  of  humble  but  duti- 
ful subjects  of  the  empire,  cause  it  to  be  repealed  in  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  ; 

"  That    they    believe    that    the    removal    of    this    objectionable 

declaration  would  enable  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  empire  to  enter 

with    more    profound    feelings  of  loyal    affection  into  the  spirit  of  a 

ceremony  which  should  be  the  occasion  of  nothing  but  mutual  esteem 

and  good  will  on  the  part  of  both  sovereign  and  subjects." 

In   speaking  to   his   resolution,  Mr.  Suite  said  that  the  mere 

fact  that  this  Declaration  was  a  relic  of  barbarism    should  justify 

its  abolition,  and  in  that  sense  he  could   add  nothing  to  what  had 

been  said  by  the  Rev.  Father  Fallon.      But,    before   proposing  the 

resolution,  he  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  audience  to 

one  or  two    historical    facts.      Canadians  would    recall   with  deep 

regret    the    series    of  sad    events   that   occurred    in    Nova   Scotia 

between  17 13  and  1755,  and  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 

unfortunate    Acadians.      That   people  had  suffered  great  injustice. 

The  poetic  recital  of  their  trials  in  Longfellow's  Evangeline  elicits 

our  heartfelt  sympathy  with  them.      But  the  poet  fails  to  point  out 

what  was  the  real  cause  of  their  misfortunes.      It  was  nothing  else 

thad    the  Test  Oath    and  this  very   Declaration    against  Catholic 

doctrines.      The  Acadians  were  an  industrious  people;  they  wished 

to  be  a  loyal  people;  but  they  would   not  be  a  people  of  apostates 

to  their  faith.     They  refused  to  take  the  Test  Oath,  the  objection- 
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able  Oath  of  Allegiance,  and  the  Declaration.  In  consequence, 
they  were  driven  from  their  homes  and  made  wanderers  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

A  similar  difficulty  faced  the  French  Canadians  at  the  time  of 
the  conquest  of  Canada  and  its  cession  to  Great  Britain.  History 
was  about  to  repeat  itself,  for  the  French  Canadians  would  never 
have  taken  the  oath  declaring-  the  falsity  of  their  religion.  But, 
happily  for  all  concerned,  the  support  of  Canadians  was  vital  to 
Great  Britain  in  her  disputes  and  struggles  with  the  Ameiican  col- 
onies, and,  from  motives  of  policy,  the  British  Administration  of 
the  day  refrained  trom  exacting  the  objectionable  oaths  from  the 
new  subjects.  Hence  no  poet  has  been  called  upon  to  chronicle 
the  dispersion  and  wanderings  of  the  French  Canadian  people. 
Wisdom  inspired  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  on  that  occasion.  Let 
us  trust  that  it  may  do  so  again.  He  hoped  that  this  resolution 
would  go  around  the  world  and  be  heard  of  at  an  early  day  in 
its  proper  place  at  Westminster  Palace,  supported  by  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Mr.  Gorman,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  referred  to  the  great 
debt  of  gratitude  which  all  Catholics  owed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Fallon,  for 
the  masterly  and  exhaustive  manner  in  which  he  had  dealt  with 
this  question.  There  had,  he  continued,  been  some  misconception 
as  to  the  object  of  this  movement,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  newspapers  had  referred  to  it  as  being  aimed  against  the  Cor- 
onation Oath  of  the  Sovereign.  This  misconception  it  was  neces- 
sary to  completely  remove,  and  he  therefore  thought  it  well  to 
strongly  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  movement  had  no  such  ob- 
ject. There  was  no  desire  to  interfere  with  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
by  which  the  British  Crown  must  necessarily  descend  to  a  Protes- 
tant, nor  with  the  Coronation  Oath,  in  which  the  Sovereign  swears 
to  maintain  "the  Protestant  reformed  religion  established  by 
law."  The  Declaration  which  was  attacked,  was  an  entirely  col- 
lateral matter,  and  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  protect  the  one  or 
to  maintain  the  other.  He  concluded  by  expreseing  the  conviction 
that  this  movement,  now  modestly  inaugurated  by  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society  here,  would  gather  force  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  would  result  in  the  repeal  of  this  objectionable  declara- 
tion before  the  next  sovereign  ascended  the  throne. 

The  resolution  was  put  to  the  audience  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
E.  P.  Stanton,  and  was  unanimously  adopted  amidst  much  ap- 
plause. The  meeting  closed  with  the  National  Anthem,  God  Save 
the  Queen. 
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TANTALUS. 

O  love  a  fair  flower, 
Calyx  and  corolla 
Sweeter  than  censer, 

Crowned  with  its  white  halo  ; 
And  to  see  stranger  hands 

The  prized  blossom  culling-, 
While  for  us  the  bleak  sands 

And  the  thankless  weed's  hulling". 

A  friend,,  loved — revered — ■ 

Longed  for — in  meeting 
Some  fate,  cold,  obstructive, 

Chills  our  warm  greeting, 
As  though  sudden  frost 

Had  fallen  in  summer, 
And  the  glad  streams  were  lost 

'Neath  the  pale  ice's  glimmer. 

To  be  fixed  in  a  lot 

Alien  to  our  nature  ; 
To  work,  suffer,  smile, 

Despite  the  forfeiture 
The  bird  would  take  wing 

As  his  birthright  assigns  him; 
But  his  fate  is  to  sing 

For  the  tyrant  who  binds  him. 

To  give  :   the  return, 

Husks  and  thorns  for  our  keeping, 
To  labor,  and  hold 

Empty  hands  at  the  reaping. 
The  spider  her  web 

Mends  with  patience  unfailing, 
Yet  dies  in  despair 

O'er  her  toil  unavailing. 

To  be  chafed  by  the  flesh, 

And  restrained  by  dull  duty, 
While  our  souls  would  fain  fly 

To  the  Spirit  of  Beauty. 
Thus  the  flame  is  repressed 

In  its  dark  iron  prison, 
That  would  mount,  if  released, 

Like  a  star  newly  risen. 

— Cameo, 
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THE  MOON. 

Lecture    Delivered   Before  the  Scientific  Society  of  the 
University  of  Ottawa  by  L.  E.  O.  Payment,  '99. 
Atmosphere  of  the  Moon. 

(continued) 

We  have  seen  that  the  moon  presents  striking  similarities  to 
our  globe  in  its  geological  formation.  Let  us  now  inquire  if 
it  possesses  an  atmosphere.  Should  it  have  one,  there  would  be 
a  possibility  of  animal  and  plant  life  resembling  ours  to  exist  upon 
it.  The  closest  study  of  the  moon  has  not  been  able  to  discover 
the  existence  of  an  atmosphere  ;  for  should  it  exist  there  would  at 
times  be  phenomena  similar  to  our  clouds.  No  lunar  clouds  have 
ever  marred  the  success  of  an  observation  :  the  moon  always  pre- 
sents the  same  clearness  of  surface  and  none  even  of  the  slightest 
details  have  ever  been  obscured  by  a  passing  cloud.  The  complete 
absence  of  twilight,  a  necessary  attendant  upon  the  atmosphere, 
seems  to  prove  beyond  question  that  if  any  atmosphere  exist  does 
it  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  could  not  therefore  support  life  such 
as  we  know  itexists  upon  the  earth. 

Another  proof  of  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  is  given  when 
the  occupation  of  a  star  takes  place.  The  star  disappears  sud- 
denly and  reappears  as  suddenly  on  the  opposite  side.  Mathema- 
tical calculation  can  ascertain  the  exact  time  it  should  take  the 
moon  to  travel  the  width  of  its  disc.  Now,  should  there  exist  an 
atmosphere  the  rays  of  the  star  by  refraction  would  be  slightly 
diverged  and  the  time  of  occultation  varied.  There  is,  however, 
found  to  be  an  exact  correspondence  between  the  result  of  the 
calculation  and  the  time  taken  for  the  occultation.  This  proves 
that  no  refraction  has  taken  place,  and  consequently  that  no 
atmosphere  similar  to  ours  exists  on  the  surface  of  the  moon. 
Moreover,  when  the  moon  passes  between  the  sun  and  the  earth 
no  penumbra  is  apparent.  The  shadow  is  clear  and  distinct. 
The  existence  of  an  atmosphere  would  cause  this  phenomenon  to 
appear.  Spectrum  analyses  too  show  that  the  moon  reflects  solar 
rays  alone  just  as  a  mirror  would,  for  the  rays  coming  from 
the  moon  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  coming  from  the  sun 
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proving  that  the  moon  as  a  luminary   sends   forth   no  light    parti- 
cularly its  own. 

Despite  these  proofs  some  astronomers,  among  them  the 
celebrated  Camille  Flammarion,  maintain  with  a  large  number  of 
convincing  arguments  based  on  observation,  that  there  may  exist 
an  atmosphere  but  one  of  extreme  tenuity.  They  say  the  height 
of  the  lunai  atmosphere  is  20  miles  and  its  density  at  o  degrees  is 
HfWftf  °f  the  terrestrial  atmosphere.  "This  atmosphere"  says 
Flammarion,  is  not  insignificant  and  can  exist.  "  Now,  the  con- 
ditions of  habitability  on  the  moon  are  very  difficult.  Having  no 
atmosphere,  or  a  very  tenuous  one  at  most, there  is  no  celestial  vault, 
no  azure  sky,  no  clouds,  nothing  but  an  unfathomable  abyss  perpetu- 
ally illumined  by  the  stars  that  shine  day  and  night.  The  rays  of  the 
sun  reach  it  with  as  great  intensity  as  they  do  the  earth,  but  their 
effect  is  quite  different.  Passing,  we  may  say,  through  no  atmos- 
phere, they  fall  with  a  bright  glare  that  would  be  intolerable  tohuman 
beings  who  have  the  advantage  of  clouds  at  times  and  whose  day  is 
no  longer  than  12  hours,  while  the  moon's  days  are  of  360  hours' 
duration.  Moreover  the  rays  cannot  be  diffused  :  wherever  they  do 
not  fall  it  is  black  darkness.  As  far  as  heat  is  concerned,  we  cannot 
see  how,  in  the  absence  of  an  atmosphere  to  collect  it,  it  could 
ever  rise  to  any  great  degree,  any  more  than  it  does  on  the 
summits  of  our  highest  mountains  which  are  covered  with  perpe- 
tual snow.  Even  whatever  amount  of  heat  there  is  would  have 
to  be  collected  during  the  15  days  the  sun  is  shining  upon  one 
side  of  it;  and  the  cold  must  be,  according  to  some  authorities 
fully  200  degrees  below  zero  in  the  absence  of  sunlight. 

TIDES. 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  rise  and  fall  periodically  :  these 
motions  are  known  as  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide.  This  phenome- 
non was  such  an  unsolvable  problem  for  ancient  astronomers  that  it 
was  known  as  the  grave  of  human  curiosity.  There  is,  however, 
such  a  correspondence  between  the  tides  and  the  revolution  ot'  the 
moon  around  the  earth  that  a  few  even  of  the  ancient  astronomers, 
among  them  Pliny  and  Plutarch,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
were  produced  by  the  moon.  But  the  fact  had  not  been  demons- 
trated and  many  denied  it.  Galileo  and  Kepler  never  believed  it. 
It  was  Newton  who  undertook  the  mathematical  proof  of  the 
fact,  and  Laplace  who  proved    beyond  the  possibility   of   reasona- 
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ble  doubt,  that  the  tides  are  caused  by  the  attractions  of  the  moon 
and  the  sun. 

The  waters  of  the  globe  are  spread  over  it  from  North  to 
South  in  those  two  great  basins  known  as  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans.  The  other  oceans  are  but  continuations  or  parts  of  these. 
Now,  these  waters  are  free  to  move,  and  do  so  on  account  of  the 
attracting  force  of  the  moon.  But  they  are  not  equally  attracted 
in  all  parts.  The  portions  of  the  ocean  situated  at  the  Equator 
immediately  under  the  path  of  the  moon  in  its  revolution  around 
the  globe,  are  more  attracted  than  are  those  at  or  near  the  poles. 
As  a  consequence  the  former  rise  to  a  greater  height  than  the  latter 
and  at  the  poles  themselves  no  tide  would  occur  even  if  it  were 
not  prevented  by  the  oceans  of  perpetual  ice. 

The  moon  raises  the  waters  beneath  it  and  forms  what  we  call 
tides.  This  is  easily  understood.  But  that  it  should  cause  at  the 
same  time  an  equal  elevation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  earth  is 
not  quite  so  clear.  The  explanation  is  this:  the  moon  has 
greater  attraction  for  the  solid  portions  of  the  earth  than  for  the 
waters  on  the  opposite  side,  being  closer  to  the  former  by  the  dis- 
tance measured  by  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  and  as 
a  result  draws  it  more  than  it  does  these  waters.  The  waters  on 
the  opposite  side  are  therefore,  as  it  were,  left  behind,  and  in  their 
effort  to  separate  from  the  earth  since,  this  tends  to  leave  them, 
they  accumulate  and  form  a  tide.  At  New  Moon,  the  sun  and 
moon  act  together  to  produce  a  greater  effect,  and  at  Full  Moon 
they  act  similarly,  each  on  its  own  side,  to  produce  an  analogous 
result,  so  that  at  the  periods  of  New  and  Full  Moon  the  tides  are 
at  their  maximum  height. 

Tides  are  of  two  kinds,  Spring  and  Neap  tides.  The  former 
a-  e  caused  by  the  joint  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  the  periods 
known  as  New  and  Full  Moon,  for  then  only  are  the  earth,  sun, 
and  moon  in  a  straight  line.  When  the  moon  is  in  its  First  or 
Last  Quarter  the  sun  and  moon  act  at  right  angles  and  the  result 
given  by  a  calculation  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces  is  greater  at 
this  angle  than  either  force  acting  alone  but  much  less  than  both 
acting  together.  The  tide  consequently  is  lower  than  the  Spring 
tide,  and  is  called  Neap  tide.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sun  has  a 
lesser  attractive  force  on  the  earth  than  has  the   moon,    the    latter 
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more  than  compensating"  for  the  weakness  of  its  attraction  by  its 
proximity.  The  relation  of  the  forces  are  as  2  is  to  1  in  favor  of 
the  moon. 

To  write  a  complete  explanation  of  the  heights  and  terms  of 
the  tides  would  be  to  treat  of  phenomena  which  more  nearly  con- 
cern the  earth  ;  while  our  subject  treats  only  of  the  influence  the 
moon  exerts  in  producing-  them.  I  have  for  that  reason  confined 
myself  to  the  matter  in  hand  leaving  to  the  student  of  Physical 
Geography  the  explanation  of  the  effects  of  the  tides  on  the  earth. 
But  I  cannot  overlook  another  view  which  has  been  taken  on  the 
probable  action  of  the  moon  upon  our  atmosphere  as  well  as  upon 
the  molten  mass  at  the  centre  of  the  earth. 

Concerning  the  influence  of  the  moon  upon  our  atmosphere 
which  is  like  a  great  ocean  encircling  the  globe,  M.  Camille  Flam- 
marion  says  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  existence  of  atmospheric 
tides,  but  that  the  theory  cannot  be  verified.  The  variations  of  baro- 
metric pressure  without  any  assignable  cause  of  great  importance 
seem  to  his  mind  to  indicate  the  existence  of  these  tides  in  our 
atmosphere.  But  he  touches  a  more  important  point  when  he  states 
the  possibility  of  tides  of  the  fluid  mass  at  the  centre  of  our  globe. 
So  convinced  has  been  Mr.  Perrey,  Flammarion's  colleague  in  the 
Academy  of  Dijon,  of  the  truth  of  this  theory  that  he  set  himself 
ths  task  of  ascertaining  the  dates  of  the  great  earthquakes  that 
had  taken  place  throughout  the  world.  He  found  they  corres- 
ponded to  a  great  extent  with  the  periods  of  New  and  Full  moon, 
as  well  as  when  the  moon  is  at  its  perigee,  that  is,  nearest  the 
earth.  These  observations  tend  to  prove  the  theory  of  the  exist- 
ence of  tides  in  the  molten  interior  of  the  earth. 

INFLUENCES    OF    THE    MOON. 

If  Vox  populi  vox  Dei  were  a  law  of  Physics,  one  might  say 
the  moon  exercises  great  influences  on  almost  everything  earthly. 
Many  animals,  plants,  eggs,  grains  and  almost  everything  else 
are  supposed  by  some  to  be  governed  in  their  actions  to  a  great 
extent  by  our  celestial  neighbor.  We  shall  attempt  to  clear  up  a 
few  of  these  points. 

As  far  as  the  moon's  action  on  plants  is  concerned  the  popu- 
lar idea  is  totally  at  fault.  Young  plants  freeze  in  the  light  of  the 
April  moon.      This  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  is   wrong  to    attribute 
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it  to  the  rays  of  the  moon.  The  great  English  physicist,  Wells, 
has  shown  that  objects  may  acquire  at  night  a  temperature  wholly 
different  from  that  of  the  surrounding-  atmosphere.  Small  pieces 
of  cotton,  eider,  etc.,  have  been  found  to  possess  a  temperature  of 
6.  7  and  even  8  degrees  centigrade  below  that  of  the  atmosphere 
immediately  in  contact  with  them.  Vegetables  act  like  these  mate- 
rials and  may  freeze  solid  while  exposed  to  a  temperature  even 
several  degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  This  phenomenon 
occurs  only  when  there  is  calm  moonlight,  and  is  totally  absent  when 
the  moon  is  obscured  by  clouds.  We  have  the  example  of  dew 
and  hoar  frost  which  are  produced  in  a  similar  way.  The  reason 
of  this  occurrence  is  probably  found  in  the  fact  that  clouds  prevent 
the  heat  accumulated  during  the  day  from  escaping  to  the  higher 
atmosphere,  and  as  a  result  there  is  greater  heat  on  the  earth.  In 
this  case  the  plants  could  not  freeze,  nor  could  we  have  dew  nor 
hoar  frost. 

The  most  important  question  however  is  that  of  the  moon  on 
the  weather.  Now,  the  only  means  by  which  the  moon  could 
influence  our  weather  would  be  by  heat  or  light.  The  action  of  these 
two  agents  can  in  no  way  explain  the  sudden  changes  of  weather 
that  are  attributed  to  the  influence  of  the  moon.  Their  action  is 
too  weak  as  we  have  already  shown  in  our  observations  with 
regard  to  heat  ;  and  when  we  consider  that  the  light  of  the  moon 
is  300,000  times  weaker  than  that  of  the  sun,  we  can  see  no  solid 
argument  on  which  to  base  any  statement  that  the  moon  has  any 
material  influence  on  the  weather.  Observations,  moreover,  prove 
that  no  credence  can  be  placed  in  the  popular  theory  on  the  subject. 
Arago  found  that  the  maximum  of  rainy  days  in  Paris  occurred  at 
First  quarter  and  Full  Moon.  Schi'ibler  found  the  same  result  for 
Stuttgart,  but  Gasparin  found  that  the  contrary  held  true  at  Orange 
and  Poitevin,  while  still  another  result  was  obtained  at  Montpelier. 
So  that  the  weather  seems  to  depend  on  conditions  over  which  the 
moon  has  no  control.  Moreover  the  phases  of  the  moon  never  occur 
more  than  7  days  apart,  so  that  a  change  in  the  weather  cannot  take 
place  at  any  very  great  length  of  time  from  a  change  in  the  moon. 
This  is  probably  the  reason  people  have  connected  the  idea  of 
change  in  the  moon  with  that  of  change  in  the  weather.  No  data 
from  which  an  exact  correspondence  in  the  changes  of  the  weather, 
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and  those  of  the  phases  of  the  moon  have  ever  been  gathered  to 
maintain  the  theory,  and  it  may  be  set  down  as  a  popular  fallacy 
along  with  so  many  others  that  have  been  dissipated  when  the 
search-light  of  science  has  been  turned  upon  them. 

ECLIPSES. 

When  the  ancients,  before  the  explanation  of  eclipses  was 
made  clear  to  the  world,  saw  the  sun  or  moon  gradually  disappear 
from  their  sight,  they  believed,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  it, 
that  dragons  or  evil  spirits  were  attempting  to  destroy  the  har- 
monious order  of  the  universe.  Man  in  a  low  state  of  civilization 
or  education  is  naturally  of  a  highly  superstitious  temperament  ; 
and  we  can  readily  see  why,  in  the  absence  of  a  rational  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  eclipses,  our  predecessors  accepted  any 
explanation  which  their  benighted  intellects  might  suggest. 

The  story  of  how  Columbus  worked  on  the  fears  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Jamaica  is  familiar  to  all.  Wanting  food  and  not  being 
able  to  procure  it  from  the  natives,  he  threatened  to  deprive  them 
of  the  light  of  the  moon.  Knowing  of  the  approaching  hour  of 
an  eclipse  he  could  makt  that  threat  with  impunity  feeling  certain 
that  his  command  (?)  would  be  obeyed.  The  eclipse  began,  and 
the  natives,  terrorized  at  his  seeming  power,  supplied  him  with  the 
required  sustenance  for  himself  and  crews. 

Eclipses,  as  is  generally  known,  are  produced  on  the  moon 
when  this  body  is  in  opposition,  that  is,  at  Full  Moon.  If  the 
shadow  of  the  earth  fall  upon  the  whole  moon  there  is  produced  a 
total  eclipse,  upon  a  portion  only  of  its  surface  there  results  only 
a  partial  eclipse.  That  the  shadow  of  the  earth  may  reach  the 
moon  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  stretches  out  into  space  like  the 
tail  of  a  comet  to  the  distance  of  about  860,000  miles,  while,  in  round 
numbers  the  moon  is  only  240,000  miles  from  the  earth.  The 
moon  in  its  revolution  around  the  earth,  coming  within  that  "tail," 
is  eclipsed  totally  or  partially,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Eclipses  of  the  sun  take  place  only  at  New  Moon,  when 
this  body  is  in  conjunction,  that  is,  comes  directly  between  the 
earth  and  the  sun.  These  eclipses,  unlike  those  of  the  moon,  can 
be  seen  only  in  certain  parts  of  the  earth.  On  the  contrary , 
eclipses  of  the  moon,  are  seen  at  the  same  time  from  every  parL 
of  the  earth  which  faces  that  body. 
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Ancient  astronomers  who  knew  not  with  as  great  precision  as 
we,  the  movement  of  the  moon  in  space,  could  not  predict  eclipses 
of  the  sun.  But  they  could  foretell  those  of  the  moon  with  a 
great  degree  of  accuracy  basing  their  calculations  on  the  fact  that 
the  eclipses  of  the  moon  repeat  themselves  in  periods  of  18  years 
and  ii  days  which  may  be  called  the  cycle  of  lunar  eclipses.  It 
was  sufficient  for  them  to  know  the  dates  of  former  eclipses  to  be 
in  a  position  to  predict  future  ones. 

With  the  science  of  Astronomy  as  far  advanced  towards  per- 
fection as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  it  is  possible  to  foretell  for 
centuries  ahead,  or  calculate  for  ages  past,  the  precise  moments 
at  which  eclipses  of  either  sun  or  moon  will  or  did  occur  with  the 
addition  of  all  details  they  will  or  did  possess  at  any  particular 
point  on  the  earth. 

To  illustrate  the  exactness  of  astronomic  calculation  the  fol- 
lowing will  not  be  useless.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  battle  which  was 
to  take  place  between  the  Lydians  and>  the  Medes.  Just  before 
the  opening  of  the  combat  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  took  place 
which  so  terrorized  the  would-be  combatants  that  they  desisted 
from  their  purpose.  The  historian  does  not  give  the  exact  date 
of  the  event,  and  subsequent  authors  have  fixed  it  indefinitely 
from  626  B.C.  to  5Q3  B.C.  Astronomers  have  calculated  that 
eclipse  to  have  taken  place  on  the  28th  May  585  B.C.  and  thus 
settled  the  controversy  on  the  matter. 

There  is  a  strange  phenomenon  that  presents  itself  to  the 
student  of  eclipses.  Since  the  moon  must  be  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  sun  in  order  that  an  eclipse  of  it  may  take  place,  how  is  it 
that  at  times  we  can  see  both  sun  and  moon  above  the  horizon 
during  an  eclipse  of  the  latter  ?  At  first  sight  this  seems  para- 
doxical, but  the  fact  is  explained  by  refraction:  the  rays  of 
both  bodies  are  diverted  by  our  atmosphere  from  their  direct 
course  and  reach  the  eye,  permitting  us  to  see  them  while  in 
reality  one  or  both,  may  be  below  the  horizon. 

1  have  now  said  enough  on  the  subject  of  lunar  eclipses  to 
give  at  least  some  idea  of  how  they  occur  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  time  of  their  appearance  is  calculated.  It  now  remains 
to  treat  a  little  more  fully  ot  the  eclipses  of  the  sun.  These  are 
of  three  kinds,  partial,  annular,  and  total.      They   are    caused,    as 
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has  been  said,  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun.  Since  the  moon  is  not  large  enough  to  hide  the 
whole  face  of  the  sun,  except  from  those  immediately  within  the 
shadow  which  it  casts  on  the  earth,  and  from  these  only  under 
given  circumstances,  there  is  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun.  I  have 
said  "  not  large  enough."  This  is  saying  too  much.  It  is  large 
enough  when  the  eclipse  takes  place  at  the  moon's  perigee,  that 
is,  when  it  is  nearest  the  earth.  A  foot-ball  would  cause  an  eclipse 
ot  the  sun  for  one  person  if  it  were  placed  within  a  few  feet  from 
his  eyes.  When  the  moon  is  at  its  perigee  there  is  total  eclipse  of 
the  sun  for  regions  within  the  shadow  of  the  moon.  For  those  im- 
mediately outside  the  shadow  there  might  be  annular  or  partial 
eclipse,  while  for  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  earth,  those  coming 
outside  of  the  shadow,  there  would  be  no  eclipse  at  all. 

An  annular  eclipse  takes  place  when  the  moon  is  interposed 
between  the  sun  and  earth  and  far  enough  away  from  us,  that  is, 
at,  or  approaching  its  apogee,  to  permit  the  outer  rim  of  the  sun  to 
be  seen.  This  rim  resembles  a  bright  shining  ring,  hence  the  name 
annular. 

I  have  said  a  solar  eclipse  may  be  total    for   one  region   and 
annular  for  another.    This  very  rarely  occurs  but  may  happen  when 
the  apparent  diameters  of  the  sun  and  moon  are    nearly  equal,   be 
cause  the  moon  is  not  at  equal  distances  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

And  now  I  have  done.  My  essay  has  proved  to  be  no  doubt 
very  lengthy  to  some,  and  perhaps  uninteresting  to  many.  Its 
length,  however,  must  be  attributed  to  my  theme,  so  vast  in  its 
comprehensiveness.  Its  lack  of  interest  must  be  due  to  my  poor 
treatment,  for  certainly  few  themes  there  are  to  vie  in  interest 
with  that  which  epitomizes  our  knowledge  of 

"  That  orbed  maiden,  with  white  fire  laden 
Whom  mortals  call  the  moon.  " 
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And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte  (little) 

On  books  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  them  give  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  mv  herte  have  them  in  reverence. 


^V^^Vcr 


— Chi 


THE  WORLDS  UNREST  AND  ITS  REMEDY. 

HE  book  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and  comprehensive 
ever  written  by  an  American  Catholic.  The  author  is 
the  Rev.  James  Spaulding,  D.D.,  and  the  publishers 
are  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  Dr.  Spaulding  brings 
to  his  work  that  deep  and  broad  knowledge  which  is  the  golden 
fruit  of  scholarly  reading,  keen  observation  and  intelligent  conver- 
sation. The  literary  style  is  seemly  and  adequate  for  the  different 
subjects  discussed.  These  themes  cover  a  wide  spheie,  as  is 
proved  by  such  chapter  headings  as  :  The  Pope's  Primacy  Reason- 
able, Papal  Infallibility  and  History,  Purgatory,  Devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  What  Free  Thought  is  Doing,  etc.  The  learned 
author  all  through  reveals  himself  as  a  churchman  of  great  gentle- 
ness and  exceptional  intellectuality,  a  by  no  means  common  union 
of  qualities.  Only  on  one  point  is  he  at  all  rigid.  A  Catholic 
living  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  af- 
ford to  be  intolerant  of  only  one  thing — intolerance.  Reduced  to 
a  sentence,  after  the  manner  of  the  cook  who  boils  down  an  ox  to 
the  dimension  of  a  bowl  of  soup,  Dr.  Spaulding's  teachings  might 
justly  be  summed  up  in  these  terms.  I  venture  to  believe  that 
kindness  is  a  great  power  whose  capacities  the  human  race  is  only 
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beginning"  to  discover.  "Kindness  is  the  word,"  the  formula  of 
the  poet,  John  B.  O'Reilly,  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold 
over  every  portal  in  the  land,  as  that  other  preeminently  useful 
precept,  "know  thyself,"  was  written  in  golden  capitals  over  the 
entrance  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphos.  Nevertheless,  the 
author  is  emphatic,  and  insistant,  if  not  dogmatic,  in  some  mat- 
ters, especially  those  relating  to  the  drawbacks  of  Catholics.  In 
being  thus  outspoken  he  shows  real  courage,  as  we  Catholics  are 
sensitive  to  a  fault.  We  hate  to  hear  of  our  defects,  even  from 
the  lips  of  friends  who  speak  only  to  improve.  We  are  like  the 
child  who  hides  his  festered  finger  among  the  folds  of  his  garments 
instead  of  holding  it  out  to  the  doctor.  This  supersensitiveness 
will  pass  away  with  the  growth  of  intelligence,  and  as  it  is  a 
rather  mischievous  weakness,  anything  calculated  to  hasten  its 
passing,  such  as  the  teaching  of  this  book,  deserves  to  be  highly 
commended. 

One  of  the  things  in  speaking  of  which  Dr.  Spauldinguses  plain 
language,  is  the  subject  of  pulpit  oratory.  "It  might  be  greatly 
improved,"  he  says.  Well  so  it  might  indeed  ;  and  so  long  as  at- 
tendance at  mass  is  made  compulsory  on  Catholics,  a  poorly  pre- 
pared sermon,  sandwiched  between  two  essential  parts  of  the  cere 
mony,  seems  very  like  taking  a  mean  advantage  of  the  congrega- 
tion. I  like  to  hear  a  priest  speak  up  for  an  improved  form  of 
sermon.  Abbe  Hogan,  in  his  splendid  volume  on  "Clerical  Studies," 
has  already  done  so  without  fear  or  favor,  now  comes  Dr.  Spauld- 
ing  in  the  same  strain,  and  "there  are  others."  In  view  of  this 
powerful  new  movement,  it  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  the 
day  of  the  crude,  bald,  arid,  cold,  loosely  strung  together  sermon 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  May  its  twilight  be  brief  and  its  starless 
night  eternal  !  Concerning  the  numerous  requirements  of  the 
Catholic  Press  also,  the  author  speaks  in  no  uncertain  tone.  It  is 
just  as  well  for  us  to  be  calm  and  acknowledge  the  facts  about 
ourselves,  even  when  they  happen  to  be  disagreeable  ones. 

But  it  is  when  Dr.  Spaulding  grapples  with  his  leading  theme 
that  he  develops  the  great  intellectual  strength  and  grasp  of  which 
he  is  possessed.  As  might,  to  some  extent,  be  foreseen,  he  fixes 
the  cause  of  the  world's  unrest  in  want  of  religion,  and  the  remedy 
in  the  practice  of  religion.     That   the  diagnosis  is  correct  in  every 
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detail,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt.  With  this  statement,  I  close 
Dr.  Spaulding's  book  to  dwell  for  a  time  among  the  thoughts  its 
perusal  has  called  into  being. 

The  study  of  human  history  has  been  compared  to  a  peep 
into  some  great  judgment  hall,  wherein  the  painful  formulation  of 
an  unwritten  common  law  of  justice  between  man  and  man  has 
been  going  on  since  human  history  began,  in  passionate  litigation, 
in  tedious  argument,  in  hesitating  but  irrevocable  decisions.  This 
solemn  court  of  high  chancery  sits  always,  knows  no  adjourn- 
ment ;  never  suspends  or  dismisses  a  cause.  Its  judges  and  jury 
we  cannot  see,  for  they  are  of  that  ghostly  and  changeful  sub- 
stance which  has  its  palpable  but  unseen  forms,  and  which  we 
call  Public  Opinion.  But  the  suitors,  the  clients,  the  witnesses, 
the  advocates,  the  attorneys,  the  bailiffs — they  throng  the  court. 
Whole  nations  fill  its  wide  galleries  and  its  far  stretching  corridors 
and  aisles,  waiting  for  the  verdicts  which  come  so  slowly  in.  It 
is  a  merciless  and  an  awful  court  ;  its  justice  long  delayed  and 
stern.  Death  and  Terror  are  its  frequent  ministers.  Not  once 
nor  twice,  but  many  times  its  instruments  have  been  pestilence 
and  famine,  fire  and  war,  insurrection,  revolution  and  massacre, 
the  dungeon,  the  scaffold  and  the  stake.  It  has  issued  its  writs 
in  blood,  and  executed  them  with  fire  and  sword.  It  wears  out 
the  lives  of  its  litigants  with  the  weariness  of  its  forms  and  the 
heartlessness  of  its  procedure.  Generations  die,  and  son  succeeds 
to  son  in  the  inheritance  of  every  wrong  that  is  pleaded  at  its  bar. 
But  the  verdict  of  justice  issues  always  at  last  ;  indisputably 
justice;  inexorably  the  final  and  the  absolute  adjudication  of  right. 
At  long  intervals,  of  many  centuries  sometimes,  there  is  a  pause 
and  a  stir  in  the  august  chamber,  and  the  voices  of  the  criers  pro- 
claim an  old  cause  ended,  the  trial  of  a  new  cause  begun. 
Such,  in  brief,  is  the  New  Vision  of  Judgment,  revised  to  suit 
the  times,  and  written  not  by  Lord  Byron,  but  a  writer  who  has, 
it  seems  to  me,    read  human  history  aright. 

So,  in  times  past,  we  have  heard  the  suit  of  the  People 
against  the  King,  the  suit  of  the  Commons  against  the  Lords,  the 
suit  of  the  Government  by  the  Masses  against  the  Government  by 
the  Classes,  cried  into  court  and  cried  out  of  court.  So,  also,  not 
many  years  since,  not  least  though  last,  we  have  heard  the  pro- 
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clamation  of  justice  declared  in  the  long,  bloody  suit  of  the  slave 
and  the  serf  against  their  masters.  Well,  the  slave  went  out  of 
court,  a  triumphant  suitor.  Another  man  took  his  place,  one 
long,  too  long,  wronged,  robbed  and  degraded — the  laborer  for 
hire. 

When  the  great  Chancery  Court  of  Civilization  pronounced 
against  the  possession  by  one  man  of  the  labor  of  another  through 
mastery,  or  force,  or  operation  of  law,  surely  it  bound  itself  to  go 
further  in  the  matter  and  to  investigate  the  equity  of  the  terms 
under  which  one  man  in  another  way  may  possess  the  fruits  of 
another  man's  labor.  The  great  question  at  issue  is  the  division 
to  be  made  between  him  who  toils  and  him  who  possesses  the 
tools  and  materials  with  which  and  on  which  that  toil  is  expended. 
The  trial  ot  this  question  is  on.  The  hearing  has  begun.  Let  us 
glance  over  the  pleadings. 

The  Labor  Question  belongs  partly,  but  not  wholly,  nor  even 
chiefly,  to  Political  Economy.  There  are  several  things  in  the 
social  life  of  man  that  the  "  gay  science  " — to  use  a  nick-name 
given  to  Political  Economy  by  a  master  of  irony — cannot  manage. 
It  would  give  me  pleasure  to  point  out  how  heartless  and  soulless 
Political  Economy  is  in  all  its  contentions,  but  to  do  so  would  be 
to  overrun  my  limits.  Let  it  suffice,  then,  to  say,  that  if  the 
world  were  governed  strictly  according  to  its  maxims,  Charity 
would  have  to  return  to  heaven,  and  Kindness  and  Generosity 
would  be  driven  out  of  the  hearts  of  men.  Our  human  hearts 
revolt  against  any  such  system,  however  4i  the  business  sense," 
the  meanest  of  all  senses,  in  our  human  heads,  may  commend  it. 
The  result  is  compromise,  and,  indeed,  most  of  our  mundane 
dealings  are  carried  on  by  compromises.  In  this  case  we  eke  out, 
in  society  as  it  is  now  constituted,  a  tyrannical  and  heartless 
theoristic  economy  with  practical  charities  and  generosities  that 
make  it  tojerable. 

The  dispute  at  the  present  time  is  between  Labor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Capital  on  the  other.  Labor  has  to  work  for  wages,  or 
starve.  There  is  no  third  choice  in  the  matter.  Capital  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  that  lact,  however  ignorant  it  may  be  of  most 
other  considerations,  and  being,  in  general,  very  selfish  and 
grasping,    advantage    is    taken.       When,     therefore,    you    bring 
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Capital  and  Labor  together,  to  make  terms  of  copartnership 
in  the  business  of  production,  you  have  love  of  gain  to 
urge  the  one,  and  love  of  life  to  force  the  other.  It  is  a  con- 
flict of  the  wolf  with  the  tiger.  No  sane  man  can  affirm  that  the 
two  contracting  parties,  the  workman  and  the  employer,  stand 
upon  an  equal  footing  in  their  negotiations.  They  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Behind  the  one  you  have  prudence,  avarice  and  every 
selfish  desire  ;  behind  the  other  you  have  hunger,  misery,  starva- 
tion, death.  On  one  side  you  have  a  powerful  human  motive  ;  on 
the  other  a  desperate  human  necessity.  It  is  a  new  rendering  of 
the  awful  allegorical  combat  between  the  eagle  and  the  serpent 
described  by  Shelley. 

Capital  may  be  defined  as  the  residue  that  unwasted  consump- 
tion leaves  to  industrious  labor.  I  am  aware  the  term  has  been 
defined  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  that  it  would  require  a  tome  as 
portly  as  the  famous  one  by  Carl  Marx  to  expatiate  on  them 
all.  But  the  meaning  given  to  the  word  above  is  correct,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  will  suffice  for  all  my  present  purposes.  Accordingly, 
the  term  capital  includes  the  surplus  earnings  of  all  useful  employ- 
ments. If  I  can  save  a  cent — it  is  seldom  that  I  can — I  am  a  cap- 
italist to  the  extent  of  my  cent,  just  as  the  fellow  mentioned  by 
Carlyle  was  monarch  of  men  to  the  extent  of  the  one  sixpence  he 
owned.  Now,  if  I  got  my  cent  by  labor  at  any  productive  calling 
allowed  by  law,  I  am  an  honest  capitalist — so  far  as  my  one  cent 
goes.  It  logically  follows  that  capital  may  be  honest  and  honor- 
able, since  what  holds  good  of  one  cent  may  hold  good  of  a  million 
or  of  a  hundred  million  cents.  But  capital  may  accrue  in  many 
ways,  from  the  faculty  to  organize  and  direct  with  efficiency  the 
productive  labor  of  others  ;  from  commercial  enterprise  ;  from  the 
enterprise  that  conceives  and  carries  out  great  public  works  ;  or  it 
may  accrue  from  speculation,  that  is  gambling  ;  or  from  a  shrewd 
catching  of  opportunities  in  trade,  or  it  may  be  got  by  inheritance, 
or  otherwise  passively  acquired  ;  or  it  may  be — nay  it  is  every  day 
— acquired  by  downright  fraud.  All  these  categories  can,  I  be- 
lieve, be  reduced  by  further  generalization  to  two.  First,  capital 
held  by  those  who  have  contributed  more  or  less  to  its  creation, 
and,  second,  capital  held  by  those  who  have  contributed  little  or 
nothing  to  the  creation  of  it 
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That  the  rights  of  the  first  class  cannot  be  justly  challenged, 
seems  to  me  quite  certain.  The  workman  bears  the  same  rela- 
tions to  the  article  he  fashions  out  of  matter  that  his  Creator  bears 
to  him  ;  in  both  cases  the  ownership  is  absolute.  To  discreditsuch 
ownership  is  to  dishonor  labor.  I  hold  honest  labor  to  be  the  best 
and  noblest  thing  in  the  whole  world.  In  the  second  class  there  is 
no  such  relationship,  no  such  ownership,  and  the  capital  that  be- 
longs to  this  category  is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  or  less  an  unjust 
aggregation,  an  evil  and  a  curse  in  the  lump.  Public  opinion  must 
move  against  this  unholy  capital,  and  legislation  must  be  set  to 
bind  it,  but  this  can  only  happen  when  the  heart  of  the  multitude 
is  moved  by  something  warmer  and  better  than  Political  Economy. 

No  productive  work  of  any  kind  can  now  be  done  in  most 
parts  of  the  world  without  the  help  of  capital.  The  men  who 
have  acquired  no  capital  are  compelled  to  solicit  its  help  by  the 
most  inexorable  of  all  human  necessities — the  necessity  for  bread, 
clothing  and  shelter.  The  men  who  have  acquired  capital  are 
impelled  on  their  part  to  yield  it  by  nothing  more  strenuous,  so 
far  as  circumstances  go,  than  a  selfish  motive — the  desire  for  gain. 
It  requires  no  extraordinary  power  of  penetration  to  mark  where 
the  advantage  lies.  Freedom  of  contract,  in  any  reasonable 
measure  of  the  term  is  out  of  the  question  between  Capital  and 
Labor,  and  Capital  has  an  unlimited  power  to  deal  oppressively 
with  Labor.  Now,  so  long  as  these  circumstances  exist,  there 
must  be  unrest  in  the  world.  Our  prevailing  social  doctrines, 
being  narrowed  by  the  limitations  of  Political  Economy,  give  a 
theoretical  sanction  to  the  extremest  exercise  of  the  power  of 
Capital.  The  society  that  attempts  thus  to  constitute  the  laborers 
a  Pariah  class,  a  Helot  race,  to  be  cramped  in  all  their  mental 
powers,  in  order  that  they  may  never  rise  above  the  soil  they  tread 
on,  and  only  look  up  to  their  masters  as  to  beings  of  another 
species — such  a  society,  I  venture  to  think,  is  not  Godly.  Why, 
slaves  in  Greece  and  Rome  were  in  some  things  better  off.  The 
male  slave  was  instructed  and  generally  well  treated  that  he  might 
be  serviceable.  The  mistress  and  her  female  slave  sat  and  span 
together.  What  a  commentary  upon  our  boasted  civilization  ! 
But  I  must  stop.  It  would  require  the  genius  that  actuated  the 
pen  wherewith  Dante  traced  the  horrors  of  his  seven  hells,  to  give 
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even  a  vague  idea  of  the  want  and  misery  endured  by  the  toiling 
lowly. 

But  while  I  venture  to  criticise  society,  it  may  be  asked  how 
I  would  reform  it,  and  what  would  I  substitute  for  the  order  of 
things  I  complain  of?  This  is  the  ready  way  of  getting  rid  of 
disagreeable  representations.  Yet,  I  will  not  shrink  from  this 
either,  but  the  subject  is  large  enough  to  be  treated  separately. 
All  my  business  in  dealing  with  great  questions  in  these  Notes,  is 
with  the  establishment  of  great  principles  ;  these  once  established 
details  spring  so  naturally  from  them  as  frequently  almost  to 
suggest  themselves.  There  is,  fortunately  for  mankind,  an  un- 
failing potent  intervention  proceeding  out  of  the  moral  intelligence 
of  society,  which  develops  rules  of  just  conduct  in  the  places  of 
rules  of  conduct  that  are  purely  selfish,  and  which  exhorts  men  to 
employ  the  Golden  Rule  of  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by  in  all 
their  dealings.  It  would  introduce  consideration  of  right  and 
justice  into  all  human  transactions,  and  would  make  all  other  con- 
siderations subsidiary  to  them.  This  moral  intelligence  is  but 
another  name  for  Christianity,  or  Practical  Religion. 

I  shall  endeavor  very  briefly  to  explain  why  I  consider  Reli- 
gion the  best  panacea  for  the  world's  woes.  Truth  and  right  are 
coincident  with  pure  reason,  and  every  notion  of  right  and  wrong 
that  we  have,  as  I  conceive,  is  derived  from  the  reasoning  intelli- 
gence which  God  gave  us  for  our  enlightenment  in  this  way  as 
in  all  other  ways.  But  the  concepts  out  of  wThich  these  moral 
notions  are  logically  formed  come  from  outside  the  region  of 
sensual  discovery,  so  that  reason  is  not  helped  by  the  senses  to 
recognize  their  logical  relationships,  as  it  is  helped  in  the  whole 
domain  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  necessarily  works,  therefore, 
toward  the  apprehension  of  moral  truth  with  far  greater  slowness 
and  difficulty  than  toward  the  apprehension  of  that  which  is 
sensibly  phenomenal  ;  it  needs,  too,  a  far  longer  exercise  and  cul- 
ture to  prepare  it  for  as  ready  and  clear  a  comprehension  of  such 
truth.  Who  can  wonder,  then,  if  what  we  call  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  mankind  is  far  in  advance  of  its  moral  development  ? 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  Men  were  once  savages,  thev  next 
became  barbarians — where  many  of  them  have  remained — the 
more  fortunate  ones  next  gained  civilization,  and  finally  reached  a 
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state  of  comparative  culture.  Following  this  historical  order  of 
human  progress,  we  observe  certain  well-marked  tendencies  ad- 
hering to  the  stages  of  it.  There  is,  first,  a  tendency  towards  ob- 
jective or  sensuous  intelligence,  there  is  then  a  tendency  towards 
subjective  or  moral  intelligence,  and  there  is,  finally,  a  tendency  to- 
wards the  disciplining  of  the  animal  man  to  act  in  accord  with  his 
intelligence.  The  first  of  these,  universal  history  teaches,  has  al- 
ways been  far  in  advance  of  the  second;  the  second  always  in  ad- 
vance of  the  third.  Yet,  the  first  and  the  second  contribute  stead- 
ily to  the  last,  in  which  their  whole  divine  purpose  would  seem  to 
be  consummated. 

The  man  who  has  faith  in  the  moral  progress  of  the  race  ex- 
periences many  a  rude  shock.  This  is  only  what  he  should  ex- 
pect. In  every  case  his  discouragement  arises  from  the  imperfect 
training  of  the  animal  and  the  volitional  parts  of  man  to  obey  the 
reasoning  force  in  him,  which  is  the  sovereign  force  nevertheless, 
and  which  is  surely  destined,  in  the  Divine  Plan,  to  dominate  com- 
pletely at  last.  In  that  one  unalterable  belief  I  centre  all  my  com- 
fort. That  such  training  goes  steadily  on,  however  slowly,  and 
that  men  do  act,  in  all  ways,  a  little  more  according  to  what  they 
know,  however  far  their  doing  may  still  fall  behind  their  know- 
ledge, I  am  not  able,  for  one,  to  doubt. 

To  have  a  strong  faith  in  the  gradual  progress  of  the  race  is 
not  to  be  an  evolutionist.  I  am  far  enough  from  being  an  evolu- 
tionist. To  prevent  mistakes,  though,  I  consider  it  worth  while 
mentioning  that  we  find  the  fundamental  ideas  of  right  and  wrong 
as  well  developed  and  as  well  defined  in  the  earlier  historic  stages 
of  civilization  as  we  do  now.  That  disposes  of  evolution.  In  fact, 
the  primitive,  fundamental  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  are  among 
the  simplest,  and  therefore  among  the  earliest  ideas  that  man 
acquires.  Some  of  them  are  so  simple  and  so  primitive  that  they 
are  almost  like  the  axioms  of  mathematical  science,  which  we  call 
self-evident  propositions.  The  great  difficulty  to  the  human  in- 
telligence is  not  in  laying  hold  ot  these  first  principles  of  right, 
but  in  combining  and  applying  them,  as  rules  of  conduct,  under 
varying  circumstances  and  conditions  and  in  varying  situations, 
to  varying    human    relationships.     This   is  what  universal  history 
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teaches  us,  and  if  we  blink   the   lesson  we  might  as  well  toss  our 
histories  into  the  Chaudiere  rapids. 

Now,  Political  Economy  will  not  be  of  much  use  in  teaching 
men  to  combine  the  principles  of  right  and  applying  them  as  rules 
of  conduct,  and  it  is  right  to  say  Political  Economy  makes  no 
such  pretensions.  Neither  will  Law,  for,  during  the  period  when 
law  was  most  severe,  crime  was  most  prevalent.  Nor  will 
Socialism,  the  alpha  and  omega  of  which,  according  to  Dr.  A. 
Schaffle,  author  of  (i  The  Quintesence  of  Socialism/'  is  the  trans- 
formation of  private  and  competing  capitals  into  a  united  collec- 
tive capital,  be  able  to  do  much  in  this  direction.  Collective 
capital  in  the  hands  of  the  band  of  brawling  politicians  that  we 
call  the  State  would  be,  I  fancy,  as  badly  used  as  it  now  is  by  the 
capitalists.  As  tor  Trade  Unionism,  I  am  honestly  of  opinion 
that  in  placing  the  workman  at  the  mercy  of  the  unprincipled 
demagogue,  as  it  does  almost  invariably,  it  is  doing  him  far  more 
harm  than  good.  Fortunately  there  is  something  better  than 
economics,  something  higher  than  law,  something  more  composed 
and  composing  than  socialism,  and  something  more  honest  and 
disinterested  than  trade  unionism,  to  which  we  can  resort,  and  to- 
wards which  in  the  fullness  of  time,  increased  intelligence  will  lead 
all  men. 

That  man  "is  on  duty  here,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  and  that  he  was  placed  on  duty  by  the  Great 
Commander,  are  propositions  that  underlie  the  whole  doctrine  of 
Christianity.  Man,  believing  in  revelation,  knows  that  time  can 
be  made  pay  good  interest  in  eternity.  He  knows  that  goodness 
consists  in  doing  God's  will,  and  that  this  enjoins  upon  him  the 
duty  to  try  to  give  happiness  to  others.  All  that  he  knows,  but  he 
did  not  learn  it  from  Political  Economy,  nor  from  Law,  nor  from 
Socialism,  but  from  Religion.  Thence  he  learns  that  man  bears 
the  image  of  his  Maker,  and  inasmuch  as  he  partakes  in  a  certain 
degree  of  the  nature  of  his  Creator,  his  happiness  and  his  destiny 
must  be  of  a  kind  somewhat  analogous.  The  felicity  of  the  Creator, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  must  consist  of  the  constant  harmony  of 
his  nature  with  his  acts  in  the  will  to  do  what  is  best  and  the  power 
to  effect  it  ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  unbounded  knowledge,  power 
and  benevolence.     Now,  though  man's  finite  nature  can  follow  but 
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at  a  humble  distance,  it  can  follow.  He  may  act  in  conformity  to 
his  nature  ;  he  may  delight  in  conferring-  happiness,  and  in  seek- 
ing" knowledge.  I  believe  all  who  have  tried  the  experiment  will 
bear  testimony  that  this  course  confers,  even  in  this  life, 
a  peace  of  mind,  a  joy  even  amid  the  turmoils  of  the 
world,  which  is  more  akin  to  heaven  than  earth.  Religion, 
from  the  purity  of  its  precepts,  the  intellectual  nature  of  its 
instructions,  the  high  tone  of  its  morals,  the  noble  and  sub- 
lime nature  of  its  scheme  as  a  whole,  is  the  last  word,  the  spring 
and  fountain,  of  all  refinement  and  knowledge.  Should  it  be  said 
that  religious  motives  are  very  often  impotent  to  deter  many  from 
offences  and  crimes,  it  proves  nothing  except  that  the  temptations 
to  commit  them  are  more  powerful  than  religious  feeling  with  the 
majority  of  the  race.  There  is  always  one  great  obstacle  to  the 
reception  of  a  religious  system  as  a  philosophy  of  life  ;  it  is  its 
very  simplicity.  It  is  hard  to  persuade  men  that  it  is  not  some 
extraordinary  act  that  is  required  of  them:  like  Naaman,  who 
despised  the  order  to  wash  and  be  clean  of  his  leprosy.  Yet,  all 
the  powers  of  nature  in  their  normal  conditions,  air,  water,  sun- 
shine,— let  no  one  think  I  am  endeavoring  to  curry  favor  with  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  by  praising  sunshine, — even  fire  itself,  are  gentle, 
and  it  is  this  very  gentleness  that  best  displays  their  divine 
creation.  So,  it  is  its  simplicity,  its  conformity  to  common  sense 
and  common  feeling  that  proves  most  decidedly  the  divinity  of 
nature;  for  the  law  and  the  nature  to  be  governed  by  that  law 
have  evidently  been  the  work  of  the  same  Hand.  iiEst  enim  virtus 
nihil  aliud  quam  in  se  pe?fecta  et  ad  summum  perducta  natural* — 
Virtue  is  nothing  but  the  utmost  perfection  of  our  nature — said 
the  Roman  philosopher  long  ago.  He  expresses  a  truth  worth 
remembering.  With  us  virtue  and  religion  should  be,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  one  and  the  same  thing.  Philosophy  and 
Christianity  have  been  severed  in  our  days,  and  both  have 
been  made  to  speak  a  language  foreign  to  their  purpose;  but, 
though  man  for  a  time  may  obscure  those  eternal  verities,  it  is  but 
like  the  swamp-exhaled  fumes  which  hide  the  sun;  the  light  must 
break  forth  again,  and  the  man  who  simply  exercises  justice,  kind- 
ness and  honesty,  in  all  his  relations  of  life,  does  more  to  advance 
his  race  and  to  allay  the   painful    unrest  of   the  world   than  all  the 
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political  economists  rolled  into  one.  Political  Economy  has  been 
exhausted  of  all  conceptions  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  of 
charity,  affection,  and  the  instinct  of  solidarity;  and  has  been 
founded  on  its  lowest  discoverable  factor,  namely,  self-interest. 
After  caiefully  surveying-  the  whole  ground  of  human  action, 
under  the  poor  light  allotted  to  me,  and  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  term,  I  venture  to  call  my  ability,  I  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  almost  all  of  the  world's  unrest  is  caused  by  Political 
Economy  being-  wrongfully,  stupidly  and  immorally  substituted 
for  Religion. 

THE     CASTLE    INN. 

This  story  must  have  been  conceived  in  the  innermost  heart  of 
Mr.  Stanley  J.  Weyman's  imagination.  This  author  may  justly 
claim  to  have  given,  by  his  widely  read  tales  of  French  history,  an 
additional  impulse  to  the  modern  romantic  movement,  of  which  the 
late  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  the  high  priest,  and  of  whose 
methods  Anthony  Hope,  Max  Pemberton,  A.  T.  Quiller  Couch 
and  Conan  Doyle,  are  capable  exponents,  and  which  adds  every 
day  a  historical  novel  or  a  story  of  adventure  to  our  libraries.  But 
this  volume  is,  I  venture  to  think,  by  far  the  best  thing-  this  not- 
able writer  of  fiction  has  given  to  the  public.  It  is  rich  in  portrai- 
ture and  not  lacking  in  creation.  It  would  be  hard  to  praise  the 
style  too  much.  The  author  possesses  a  sympathetic  nature  that 
enables  him  to  enter  into  conflicting  feelings  and  widely  divergent 
trains  of  emotions.  He  shows  traces  of  close,  accurate  observa- 
tion. Broad  sympathy  and  keen  observation,  interfused  with  never 
failing  vitality  are,  I  firmly  believe,  the  three  sources  whence  issue 
the  lasting  qualities  of  all  fiction.  All  the  different  scenes  of  the 
drama  unrolled  in  this  book  are  colored  and  interpreted  by  differ- 
ent emotions.  The  picture  seems  to  have  been  painted,  not  for 
its  own  sake  alone,  but  to  make  it  the  vehicle  of  human  feeling.  In 
a  novel  this  is  as  it  should  be.  I  was  delighted  with  every  para- 
graph. I  wonder  how  many  whose  eye  this  sentence  of  mine  may 
meet  have  arisen  from  the  perusal  of  "The  Castle  Inn  "  with  a 
similar  feeling  of  unalloyed  satisfaction  ?  The  estimate  one  puts 
upon  a  novel  depends,  I  imagine,  upon  the  age  of  one's  mind. 

The  stirring  times  of  the  great  British  statesman,  William 
Pitt,  whose  name  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  destinies  of  this 
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country,  by  the  conquest  of  Quebec,  lives  again  in  the  vivid  pages 
of  this  novel.  In  the  spring  of  1767,  while  detained  at  the  Castle 
Inn, at  Marlborough,  by  an  attack  of  the  gout,  Lord  Chatham  (Pit£) 
sends  for  Sir  George  Soane,  a  young  knight  who  has  squandered 
his  fortune  at  the  gaming-tables,  to  inform  him  that  a  claimant 
has  appeared  for  the  money  left  with  him  by  his  grandfather  in 
trust  for  the  heirs  of  his  uncle,  Anthony  Soane,  and  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  will,  would  have  become  Soane's  own  in  a 
few  months  more.  The  mysterious  claimant  is  a  young  girl  known 
as  Julia  Maeterson,  who  has  been  reputed  to  be  the  daughter  of  a 
dead  college  servant  at  Oxford,  and  who  is  already  at  the  Castle 
in  company  with  her  lawyer,  one  Fishwick.  Here  Sir  George, 
quite  ignorant  as  to  her  identity,  falls  in  love  with  her  and  asks 
her  to  be  his  wife.  She  promises  to  give  him  his  answer  on  the 
morrow,  but  ere  Soane  has  returned  from  a  journey  he  has  taken, 
she  is  abducted  by  hirelings  of  Mr.  Dunborough,  a  man  whom 
Sir  George  has  recently  worsted  in  a  duel,  and  who  is  himself,  an 
unsuccessful  suitor  for  Julia's  hand.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Thomasson,  a 
tutor  at  Oxford,  who  has  discovered  Julia's  identity,  attempts  to 
explain  and  is  carried  off  for  his  pains.  Sir  George  and  Fishwick 
set  out  in  pursuit,  meeting  on  the  road  Mr.  Dunborough,  who  has 
been  delayed  by  an  accident  from  joining  his  creatures,  and  who, 
thoroughly  cowed  by  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he  now 
finds  himself,  suddenly  agrees  to  aid  them  in  effecting  the  girl's 
release.  When  not  far  from  Bastwick,  on  the  road  to  Bristol,  the 
abductors  became  alarmed  at  the  nearness  of  their  pursuers  and 
set  their  captive  free.  Julia  and  Thomasson  apply  at  the  house  of 
a  man  known  as  Bully  Pomeroy  for  shelter  for  the  night,  and  after 
the  girl  retires  the  tutor  acquaints  his  host  and  Lord  Almeric  Doy- 
ley,  a  dissolute  young  nobleman  who  is  a  guesr  there,  with  the 
true  state  of  affairs.  The  desirability  ot  recouping  their  fortune 
by  an  alliance  with  the  heiress  dawns  on  them  simultaneously,  and 
each  signifies  his, intention  of  marrying  the  lady.  The  result  is  a 
heated  argument  until  Lord  Almeric,  noticing  the  cards  on  the 
table,  suggests  playing  for  her.  Then  follows  one  of  the  most 
momentous  card  games  in  history,  but  what  its  result  was,  and 
what  were  the  incidents  to  which  it  led,  I  shall  not  say  ;  as  to  do 
so  would  be  to  tell  the  whole  story.      If  the    reader    gathers  from 
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the  foregoing  outline  of  several  chapters  that  the  tale  is  lively,  in- 
teresting, and  so  far  as  description  goes,  mildly  instructive,  the 
end  I  had  in  giving  it  will  be  attained,  and  he  may,  if  he  desires, 
continue  his  studies  in  the  book  itself. 

That  the  England  of   George  III.  was  very  different  from  the 
England  of  Victoria,  every  student   of  history  knows.      But  it  is 
not  everyone  who  can  vividly  realize  that  difference,  and  an  aid  to 
that  object,  I  know  of  nothing  better  than  "The  Castle  Inn."  The 
difference  in  the  dress  and  customs  of  the  people  between  then  and 
now  is  complete.      From    the    days  of   Queen  Anne,  for  example, 
until  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  gentlemen  wore  coats 
of  silk  velvet  with    broad    stiffened    skirts,   long   waistcoats  with 
flaps  reaching  over  the   leg   half   way  to  the  knee,  three  cornered 
cocked  hats,  knee  breeches,  and    high  heeled  shoes  with   buckles 
sometimes   sparkling  with   diamonds,   but   often    mere    stones   of 
paste.      Both   sexes  wore   powder  in    their   hair,   and   plenty  of  it. 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  ladies'  costume  was  the  hoop,  an 
article  of  dress  which   fortunately  for  me  needs  no  description.      A 
curious  custom  was  that  of  spotting  the  face  over   with  patches  of 
black  plaster,  making  them  look   like  bouquets  splashed  with  ink. 
The   sedan-chair  was   the   favorite   mode  of  conveyance,  and  link 
boys  went  before  with   lighted   torches  to  show  the  way  along  the 
streets,  which  were   illuminated   by  the   feeble    glimmer  of  a  few 
ill-smelling    oil    lamps  that   served  to  make     "  darkness  visible." 
A  row  of  stakes,  fixed  far  from  one  another,  formed  the  only  divi- 
sion between   the  carriage  road   and   the   foot-way  ;  and  in  winter 
every  passing   coach   splashed   the  black  liquid  mud  far  and  wide. 
Every  gentleman    wore   a   sword,  and   duels  were   of  daily  occur- 
rence.    The    habits    of  the    people    at    large    were    rough    to   an 
extreme.     The  gaols  teemed  with  prisoners  and  the  gallows  were 
constantly  employed.      Crowds    flocked    to   witness    an  execution 
with  the  same   pleasurable   emotions   that  we   go  to  watch  a  foot- 
ball  match.      Gaming  was  the  great  vice  of   the  age,  indulged  in, 
according  to  opportunity,  by  rich  and  poor,  men  and  women,  old 
and  young.      People  of  fashion   dined   at   three  or  four,  and    their 
evening  began  at  seven.      Besides  card-drum  and  balls,  there  were 
assembly    rooms    at    Ranelagh    and    Vauxhall,    where    the    great 
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people  met  to  promenade,  drink  punch,  and  dance  minuets  to  the 
music  of  a  band. 

Should  any  reader  imagine  the  age  was  exclusively  one  of 
bloody  wars  and  broils,  of  low  vices  and  not  very  exalted  virtues, 
of  private  ignorance  and  political  corruption,  let  him  remember, 
its  many  faults  were  in  great  part  redeemed  by  its  having  pro- 
duced such  mighty  and  varied  spiritual  influences, — all  great  writ- 
ers are  such  for  better  or  worse, — as  Samuel  Johnson  and  Robert 
Burns,  Edmund  Burke  and  David  Hume,  Sir  William  Blackstone 
and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  William  Cowper, 
Adam  Smith  and  Edward  Gibbon,  to  say  nothing  of  the  lofty  poli- 
tical genius,  Lord  Chatham,  who  is  made  to  play  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  opening  chapters  of  Mr.  Weyman's  admirable  romance. 

DIANE    OF    VILLE    MARIE. 

Judged  by  this  story,  the  executive  ability  and  artistic  quali- 
ties of  its  author,  Blanche  L.  Macdonnell,  are  respectable.  She 
is  a  Montreal  lady,  and  I  observe,  not  without  satisfaction  I  must 
confess,  that  the  writers  of  the  Island  City  are  rapidly  increasing 
and  forging  ahead  by  superior  merit.  The  scene  of  this  romance 
is  for  the  most  part  laid  in  Ville  Marie,  and  the  book,  as  the  pub- 
lic is  informed  by  the  author  in  the  preface,  is  an  attempt  to  make 
known  the  men  and  women  who  once  lived  and  loved  and  suffered 
amid  the  scenes  wherein  many  Canadians  are  now  enacting  their 
own  life  stories.  On  the  whole,  the  attempt  has  been  successfully 
carried  out.  The  story  is  not  unduly  spun  out,  and  that  is  more 
than  can  be  said  for  even  such  a  pretentious  piece  of  fiction  as 
Kirby's  "  Golden  Dog."  The  historical  incidents  are  treated  with 
no  small  freedom,  but  the  liberty  seems  to  have  been  taken  in  order 
to  enhance  their  dramatic  capabilities,  and  should  consequently, 
be  overlooked  in  a  novel.  Nor  am  I  at  all  certain  that  Blanche  L. 
Macdonnell's  history  is  not  quite  as  true  to  fact  as  that  of 
professional  historians  of  the  type  of  Parkman  and  Kingsford. 
Veracity  of  history  is  pretty  sure  to  prove  a  very  uncertain  quan- 
tity except  in  a  rare  while.  The  romance  begins  in  August,  1690, 
and  there  is  no  wearisome  introduction,  that  Achilles'  heel  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Yet,  the  account  of  the  prominent  LeBer  family  is 
adequate,  and  the  Seigniory  of  Sennevilb  is  drawn  in  a  masterly 
manner.     There  is  a  thrilling  description  of  an  Iroquois  attack  on 
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the  fortified  residence  of  the  French  family,  in  the  course  of  which 
we  are  introduced  to  Diane,  the  chief  heroine,  and  also  to  a  very 
companionable  New  England  girl,  named  Lydia  Long-by,  who  has 
been  taken  captive  by  the  Abenaquis.  She  istnade  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  story,  and  her  character  is  admirably  con- 
trasted with  that  of  Diane.  In  any  novel  worthy  of  the  name  the 
characters  in  their  types  should  be  exhibited  with  fidelity,  force, 
and  the  finest  sense  of  dramatic  effect.  The  description  of  Nanon 
and  her  lovers  is,  I  hold,  one  of  the  most  captivating  parts  of  the 
whole  book.  Novelists  deal  extensively  with  the  passion  of  love, 
probably  because  their  readers  desire  it  ;  but  why  their  readers 
desire  it,  is  what  Rudyard  Kipling-  would  call  "  another  story." 
The  other  personages,  even  the  minor  ones,  are  touched  in  with 
remarkable  firmness  and  truth  to  nature.  The  rural  scenery  and 
changing  sky  are  depicted  with  a  poetic  genius  that  undoubtedly 
found  its  inspiration  in  the  author's  love  and  study  of  out-door  life. 
The  whole  story  shows  that  its  author  made  herself  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the — allow  me  to  speak  plainly — entirely  stupid 
but  picturesque  era  of  the  Old  Regime.  Much  has  been  written 
of  this  period,  and  among  the  works  of  fiction  it  has  called  into 
being  this  new  romance  deserves  a  foremost  position. 

RAOUL   AND  IRON  HAND. 

The  secondary  title  of  this  fiction  is,  "Or  Winning  the  Golden 
Spurs,"  and  it  serves  to  indicate  the  work  belongs  to  the  category 
of  out-and-out  romances,  which  is  the  fact.  The  author  is  May 
Holsey  Miller,  and  the  book  is  published  by  the  Harpers.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  France  at  the  time  that  Edward  III.  was  trying  to 
establish  his  claim  to  the  French  Crown.  In  treating  an  antique 
theme,  such  as  this,  there  must  be  no  inconsistencies  of  time  and 
place  to  shock  the  intelligent  reader,  and  one  should  rise  from  the 
perusal  with  satisfaction,  feeling  that  the  same  events  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  arise  under  similar  circumstances. 
Again,  interest  is  the  very  greatest  quality  a  story  can  possess,  as 
without  it  all  other  qualities  go  for  nothing,  since  the  reader  either 
throws  down  the  book  as  insufferably  dull,  or  goes  to  sleep  over 
it.  If  my  untutored  judgment  is  not  amiss — it  is  an  open  question 
— this  romance  rises  superior  to  both  these  tests,  trying  as  they 
undoubtedly  are. 
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Raoul,  son  of  the  Count  de  Rainault,  is  so  severely  wounded 
during-  an  attack  upon  a  castle,  the  nidus  of  his  family,  as  to  cause 
him  to  lose  his  memory.  His  adventures  while  in  this  condition, 
remembering  nothing  of  his  former  life,  furnish  the  burden  of  the 
story,  and  are  exceedingly  interesting.  With  the  aid  of  Iron  Hand, 
a  gigantic  peasant,  he  aids  a  distressed  damsel  to  escape  from  her 
captors,  and  restores  her  to  her  mourning  father.  The  cir- 
cumstances arising  out  of  this  proceeding  form  a  charming  love 
episode.  The  knight  from  whose  clutch  Ysobel  was  rescued  being 
vexed  at  her  escape,  resolves  to  capture  her  and  take  her  back 
again.  Never  having  seen  her,  he  seizes  in  mistake  her  beautiful 
cousin  Blanche,  with  whom  he  falls  in  love.  Raoul,  acquits  him- 
self so  gallantly  during  his  misfortunes  as  to  stand  out  an  unques- 
tionable hero.  The  plot  is  not  strained,  the  diction  is  choice,  the 
leading  characters  are  all  life-like,  real — what  is  more,  since  it 
makes  the  tone  of  the  book  wholesome, their  character  is  their  fate. 
When  there  is  moral  purpose  in  the  portraitures  of  a  fiction,  and, 
broadly  speaking,  this  happens  whenever  the  wicked  are  punished 
and  the  virtuous  rewarded,  the  novelist  has  a  right  to  call  himself 
a  moralist. 

THE    ADVENTURES    OF    FRANCOIS. 

Silas  Weir  Mitchell,  M.D.,  LL. D.,  is  one  of  America's  most 
worthy  writers.  He  is  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  K.  Mitchell,  of 
Philadelphia,  in  which  city  he  was  born  February  15th,  1829. 
He  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  at  Jeffer- 
son Medical  College.  As  a  specialist  in  nervous  diseases,  Dr. 
Mitchell  enjoys  a  high  reputation  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  For 
many  years  his  name  has  been  before  the  public  as  a  writer  of 
poetry  and  fiction.  His  works  in  fiction  and  poetry  count  up  to 
more  than  a  dozen,  and  he  has  done  meritorious  achievements  in 
both  methods  of  expression,  yet  it  was  not  until  the  novel  of 
"Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  was  published  in  1897,  that  Dr. 
Mitchell  acquired  anything  like  literary  fame. 

The  present  story  first  appeared  in  the  Century  Magazine^ 
and  compared  with  "Hugh  Wynne,"  it  seems  to  reveal  more  of  its 
author's  powers.  From  the  sub-title  we  learn  that  the  hero 
played  many  parts  in  the  course  of  his  eventful  life.  He  was 
*'  foundling,  thief,  juggler  and  fencing-master  during  the  French 
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Revolution,"    but  the  reader  sees  most  of  him  in  his  capacity  of 
fencing-master.      The    finest    work  in  character-drawing  and   the 
greatest  proof   of  a  novelist's   power,  is  in  the  exhibition  of  what 
are  the  most  unpleasant  types  in  themselves,,  as  readers  of  Charles 
Reade's  "  Autobiography  of  a  Thief"  will  scarcely  have  forgotten. 
Certain    it   is    Dr.    Weir    Mitchell    succeeds   in     maintaining    the 
reader's    interest    in    his    eminently  peccable    hero.      Nor  does  he 
question  the  credulity  of   the    public,  but   coolly  proceeds   to  pile 
upon   it  as   much   as  it  can   bear.      Francois,  who    is   a    perfectly 
credible  personage  himself,   has  for  companion,  Tote,    a   dog,  of 
whose   cleverness  I  might  say,    without  the  slightest  intention  of 
perpetrating  a  pun  on  the  animal's   name,    it  is  a  little   "  too  too." 
Not   that  I  have  not  seen  dogs  do  things  I  considered  almost  im- 
possible of  performance  without  the  use  of   intelligence.      I  have, 
indeed,  seen  such  things  performed    by  dogs.      But  this  particular 
dog  performs  somewhat  too  many  of   them.     Yet,    I  like  the  dog; 
in  fact,    I   like  almost  all    dogs,    even    yellow  ones.     Then,    the 
evolutions  of  the    plot  are  sometimes  governed  less  by  the  natural 
laws  ol   human   existence   than  by  the   author's   natural  desire  to 
make  a  coherent  drama  out  of  his  hero's  career.     The  possibilities 
of   coincidence    are,  foi  instance,    pushed    to    the   extreme   point. 
Only  in  Charles  Lever's  novels,  and  on  the  stage,  do  we  find  such 
amazing    coincidents    as    are    recorded     between     Dr.    Mitchell's 
covers.      However,   such    little   matters  as  these  are  counted  for 
nothing  with  whole-hearted  novel-readers.      Francois  himself  is  a 
most  interesting  figure,  and  the  French  Revolution  affects  us  only 
inasmuch  as  it  affected  him.      When    it   began,    business    became 
dull  with   him,   as  "  Knight  of   the   Road,"    as  there  were  not  so 
many  rich  people  to  rob.      In  his  role  of  fencing-master,  he  brings 
us  into    close    touch  with    the    Revolution    itself,  when  he    gives 
lessons  to  the    aristocrats  in  the  morning,   and  to    citizens  in  the 
afternoon.      In    this    part  of   the    story,   the  canvas,   like  that  of 
Dumas,  becomes  crowded.      There  is  great  breadth  and  clearness 
in    the    delineation    of     character,    ihe    range    is    extensive,    and 
includes  many  ''types" — if  such    fiction  writers'    abstractions    can 
be  said  to  exist.     The  nobles  are  portrayed,  in  their  strength  and 
weakness,  and  the  mob,  both  in  Paris  and  the  Provinces,    receives 
due  attention.     The   creatures  produced    by  the  Reign  of  Terror, 
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and  deftly  incorporated  into  the  machinery  of  the  tale — the  infam- 
ous gaolers  and  commissioners — are  powerfully  delineated.  The 
various  leading-  scenes  in  the  story,  notably  the  attack  on  the 
Castle  Ste.  Luce,  the  tragedies  of  prison  life,  the  escape  of  the 
Due  Des  Illes,  with  his  companions,  through  the  Catacombs  of 
Paris,  are  each  drawn  with  a  graphic  power  it  would  be  hard  to 
parallel. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  consider  this  novel,  in  its  life-like  and  hu- 
man qualities,  and  affluence  of  striking  adventures  and  scenes,  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  of  our  own  era.  It  is  a  story  to  be  read 
for  its  faithful  interpretation  of  a  great  crisis  in  history,  and  for 
the  sheer  pleasure  of  following  an  exciting  and  well-constructed 
narrative — one  of  the  greatest  pleasures  given  to  man.  It  appears 
to  me,  that  it  approaches  the  ideal  in  both  those  respects.  History 
loses  nothing  in  being  lit  up  by  imaginatian,  especially  in  a  tale 
like  this  wherein  the  characters  unfold  themselves  by  words  and 
actions.  It  is  when  romance  is  tricked  out  as  history  and  given 
that  name,  mischief  is  done.  The  sensational  element,  when  used 
for  a  legitimate  object  and  confined  within  bounds,  is  a  valuable 
one.  The  ideal  story  almost  tells  itself,  just  as  the  perfect  lyric 
suggests  the  air  to  which  it  should  be  sung. 
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We  would    respectfully  remind  some  of  our  kind   subscribers 
that  their  subscriptions  are  now  long  overdue.      We  feel  sure  that 

a  reminder  is  all  that  is  required  to  ensure  prompt  payment. 

-x- 

The    growing    demand    for  the   Review  and  the  consequent 
urgent  requests  of  the  newsdealers  of  this  city  have  at  length  in- 
duced  us   to    place   our    publication   on  sale.      Henceforward,  the 
Review  may  be  found  at  the  news-stand  of  Mr.  J.  Kilt,   18  Rideau 
•Street,  and  at  his  various  branch  stands  throughout  the  city. 

That  "from  small  beginnings  rise  oftenest  the  works  of 
greatness,"  is  verified  once  more  in  the  present  agitation,  which 
promises  to  be  world-wide,  for  the  elimination  of  certain  objection- 
able passages  in  the  British  Coronation  Oath.  As  Rev.  Dr.  Fallon 
points  out  in  his  great  speech  which  we  present  to  our  readers  in 
this  issue,  the  movement  originated  with  a  casual  reterence  in  a 
sermon  preached  some  time  ago  before  the  congregation  of  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  to  the  oath  as  administered  to  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria. 
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Among  the  many  complimentary  notices  our  January  number 

received,  none  was  more  agreeable  than    the  following,  coming  as 

it  did  from  so  unexpected  a  quarter  : 

"  We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  January  issue  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ottawa  Review.  The  number  before  us  is  well  executed 
both  from  a  literary  and  typographical  standpoint,  and  contains  some 
seventy-five  pages,  exclusive  of  several  pages  of  advertising.  It  is 
brimful  of  racy  articles  both  literary,  scientific,  social  and  political, 
made  up  of  original  and  selected  matter.  Among  the  former  special 
mention  might  be  made  of  two  editorials — one  on  United  States  ex- 
pansion, which  treats  in  a  racy  and  logical  style  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  annexing  of  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the 
United  States.  The  question  is  discussed  in  a  common-sense  matter- 
of-fact  way.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  article  on  Yellow 
Journalism,  and  the  literary  style  in  both  is  also  free  from  that 
shrouding  of  ideas  in  metaphor  and  pedantry  which  often  mars  the 
writings  of  college  students,  even  long  after  they  have  left  their 
Alma  Mater  and  gone  into  the  world.  A  lecture  on  the  moon  by  one 
of  the  students  throws  additional  light  on  that  already  luminous 
body,  and  an  article  on  "  Who  has  a  right  to  teach  ?"  discusses  the 
education  question  logically  and  intelligibly.  —  The  Renfrew  Journal. 


feditorial    Jlotes. 


From   the    Brockville    Times  of  the    nth   inst.    we  take   the 
following  : — 

"  Father  Murphy,  of  Ottawa  University,  delivered  an  excellent 
lecture  on  "Astronomy  and  its  Uses,"  last  night  in  the  Brockville 
Collegiate  Institute,  to  a  large  audience,  Judge  McDonald  in  the 
chair.  Father  Murphy  has  a  pleasant  manner,  a  good  voice  and  a 
natural  eloquence,  all  of  which  helped  to  make  his  lecture  a  real  treat. 
Father  Murphy  referred  to  the  ancient  study  of  astronomy,  the 
worship  formerly  paid  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  profound 
knowledge  of  the  science  acquired  by  the  ancients.  He  paid  a 
glowing  tribute  to  the  fathers  of  astronomy — Copernicus,  Bacon, 
Newton,  Herschell,  Galileo— and  by  lucid  exposition  and  by  charts 
and  instruments  showed  his  audience  how  to  appreciate  the  work 
of  these  great  scholars.  Reference  was  made  to  the  chronological 
connection  between  great  historical  and  astronomical  events.  The 
speaker,  showed,  too,  easy  ways  to  find  the  constellations  of  "Ursa 
Major,"  "Ursa  Minor,"  "Polaris,"  and  Venus,  Mars  and  Jupiter.  The 
practical  application  of  astronomy  to  chronology,  navigation,  geo- 
graphy, electricity,  etc.,  was  also  clearly  shown,  and  its  necessity 
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proved.  In  conclusion,  the  possibilities  of  astronomy  were  discussed, 
and  the  lecturer  said :  ''We  shall  not  wonder,  if  in  ages  to  come,  when 
the  last  ton  of  coal  or  other  fuel  has  been  exhausted,  to  see  the  heat 
necessary  for  the  warming  and  heating  purposes  of  the  world,  drawn 
from  the  sun,  and  adapted  to  the  different  spheres  of  action." 

On  the  evening-  of  Wednesday,  the  15th  inst.,  we  had  an 
opportunity  of  judging  the  truth  of  the  above  for  ourselves.  By 
special  request  Rev.  Father  Murphy  repeated  his  lecture  before  the 
Scientific  Society  of  the  University.  The  lecture  proved  to  be 
an  unusual  treat,  and  we  feel  justly  proud  of  our  learned  professor 
of  Astronomy. 

In  the  Southern  Messenger,  published  at  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
has  appeared  a  series  of  articles  under  the  title,  "  Reminiscences 
of  a  Texas  Missionary."  These  are  from  the  pen  of  Rev.  P.  F. 
Parisot,  O.M.I.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  publishers  to  put  the  whole  into  book  form.  The  "Remin- 
iscences "  form  an  interesting  narrative  of  events  covering  nearly 
fifty  years  of  missionary  work  on  the  borders  of  the  two  republics, 
and  should  form  a  most  valuable  chapter  of  contemporary  history. 

Rev.  C.  Cahill,  O.M.I.,  in  a  letter  in  the  Catholic  Record  of 
the  14th  ult.,  makes  a  strong  plea  to  the  people  of  Eastern  Canada 
for  support  to  the  Indian  Missions  in  the  Northwest.  The  writer 
shows  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  Northwest  will  no 
longer  be  considered  by  foreign  charitable  organizations  as  a 
"  heathen  land,"  and  consequently  the  aid  given  at  present  will 
be  curtailed  and  the  country  left  to  its  own  scanty  resources. 

"  It  is  thus,"  says  the  writer,  "  that  Manitoba  and  its  ecclesias- 
tical dependencies  are  no  more  considered  a  foreign  mission  field, 
and  can  with  difficulty  obtain  recognition  abroad.  Yet  the  Indians 
have  not  vanished  from  the  country,  nor  is  the  condition  of  the  new- 
comers (the  white  settlers)  such  as  to  permit  them  to  assume  the 
charge  of  '  bearing  the  gospel  to  the  heathen  '  in  addition  to  more 
personal  obligations.  It  results  from  this  state  of  things  that  the 
Indian  Missions  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Boniface  are  in  a  worse 
predicament  now  than  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Acting 
on  the  pressing  invitation  of  His  Grace  Archbishop  Langevin,  of  St. 
Boniface,  Man.,  I  hereby  make  known  to  the  Catholics  ot  Eastern 
Panada   that   our   Indian    Missions   have  reached   the  most   critical 
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period  of  their  existence.  On  the  one  part  the  assistance  formerly 
tendered  us  is  greatly  reduced,  and  on  the  other  part  we  have  to  face 
an  increased  outlay,  due  to  a  more  advanced  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  Indians — a  policy  with  which  we  must  keep  pace 
or  forfeit  all.  Added  to  this  are  the  good  dispositions  of  the  heathen 
Indians,  which  must  be  taken  advantage  of  without  delay.  The 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Boniface  counts  an  Indian  population  of  15,000. 
The  majority  of  these  Indians  are  still  heathen,  and  their  evangeliza- 
tion is  all  the  more  urgent,  that  a  so-called  '  cloud  of  witnesses  '  are 
in  the  field,  each  claiming  to    have   the   truth   to   present  to  the  poor 

untutored    and  frequently   bewildered  Indian Let,    then,    those 

Catholics  who  duly  appreciate  the  gift  of  faith  and  have  at  heart  the 
extension  of  God's  kingdom,  signify  their  intention  of  enlisting  in  this 

cause  by   the   offer  of  substantial    aid The  Archdiocese  of  St. 

Boniface  includes,  besides  Manitoba,  a  considerable  portion  of  Assi- 
niboia  and  a  strip  of  Western  Ontario.  Of  the  3,000  heathen  Indians 
still  credited  to  Ontario,  2,000  are  within  the  limits  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Boniface,  and  are  to  be  fonnd  principally  on  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Rainy  Lake.  A  boarding'  school  for  Indians  has  been  established 
lately  near  Rat  Portage.  If  this  institution  is  permitted  to  develop 
it  will  be  the  main  factor  in  the  conversion  of  1,200  pagans  who  are 
tributary  to  it.  A  similar  institution  is  in  contemplation  for  Rainy 
Lake.  It  is  the  foundation  of  these  schools  that  calls  for  the  greatest 
outlay,  but  once  established  they  are  nearly  self-supporting  and  they 
are  the  most  effective  means  of  christianizing  and  civilizing  the  Indian 
tribes." 

This  appeal  is  certainly  a  most  fair  and  reasonable  one,  and 
the  object  for  which  it  is  made  is  undoubtedly  one  that  merits  the 
support  and  generosity  of  every  good  Catholic  thoughout  the 
Eastern  provinces  of  the  Dominion,  especially  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ontario.  We  hope  and  pray  that  this  request  for  assistance  will 
not  be  in  vain.  Father  Cahill  has  suggested  the  following  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  Indian  missions  may  be  assisted. 

1.  Yearly  subscriptions,  ranging  from  $5  to  $100. 

2.  Legacies  by  testament  (payable  to  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Boniface). 

3.  Clothing,  new  or  second-hand,  material  for  clothing,  for  use  in 
the  Indian  schools. 

4.  Promise  to  clothe  a  child,  either  by  furnishing-  material,  or  by 
paying  $1  a  month  in  case  of  a  girl,  $1.50  in  case  of  a  boy. 

5.  Devoting  one's  self  to  the  education  of  Indian  children  by 
accepting  the  charge  of  day-schools  on  Indian  Reserves — a  small 
salary  attached. 
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6.  Entering-  a  Religious  Order  of  men  or  women  specially  devoted 
to  work  among  the   Indians. 

Donations  either  in  money  or  clothing  should  be  addressed  to 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Langevin.,  St.  Boniface,  Man.,  or  to  Rev.  C. 
Cahill,  O.M.I.,  Rat  Portage,  Ont. 

•* 

Burns  and  Oates  the  famous  publishers  of  London,  England, 
give  some  very  interesting-  statistics  regarding-  the  Church  in 
Ireland  and  throughout  the  British  Empire.  In  the  British  Empire 
there  are  28  archiepiscopal  and  104  episcopal  sees,  28  vicariates 
apostolic  and  11  prefectures,  making  a  total  of  171.  Including  11 
coadjutors  and  four  bishops  auxiliary  the  number  of  archbishops 
and  bishops  now  holding  office  in  the  British  Empire  is  167.  The 
Catholic  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at  five- 
and-a-half  millions,  and  that  of  the  whole  British  Empire  at 
10,500,000.  Ireland  contributes  33  per  cent  of  the  whole  number. 
This  recalls  to  mind  the  words  of  Cardinal  Manning  who 
once  said  "  Take  the  Irish  out  of  my  diocese  and  what  would  I 
havre  left." 

The  Liverpool  Catholic  Times  in  a  recent  editiorial  under  the 
heading  "  Education  in  a  Catholic  State  "  gives  some  interesting 
information  concerning  the  educational  school  system  in  Costa 
Rica.      It  says  : 

"  Costa  Rica  is  a  republic  in  which  the  people  are  Catholic. 
They  are  mostly  of  Spanish  blood,  and  we  know  how  persistent  are 
the  charges  made  against  Spaniards  on  the  score  of  progress.  Yet 
the  educational  system  of  Costa  Rica  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
and  most  advanced  in  existence.  As  president  Ygleseas  told  the 
'Daily  News'  with  pride,  it  has  free,  compulsory  and  universal 
education,  both  primary  and  secondary.  In  the  capital  there  are  the 
great  colleges  of  medicine,  of  pharmacy,  of  law,  where  professional 
men  finally  graduate  for  their  careers.  In  the  cities  next  in  size 
to  the  capital  are  schools  taking  their  pupils  up  to  the  sixth  degree  — 
that  is,  the  highest  degree  of  education  next  to  the  colleges.  In 
smaller  towns  pupils  are  taken  up  to  the  fourth  degree,  and  in  the 
villages  they  take  the  scholars  to  the  third  degree.  This  third 
degree  provides  all  knowledge  that  is  necessary  for  the  working 
man  to  know,  to  intelligently  understand  affairs  and  transact  business, 
the  first  rules  of  mathematics,  reading  and  writing,  geography  and 
the  like.     If  a   lad  shows  extra  intelligence  and  his  parents  desire  to 
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educate  him  more  after  he  has  passed  the  third  degree,  he  is  sent 
from  his  villag'e  school  to  the  higher  school  in  the  district  town,  and 
then  to  the  larger  town,  where  he  is  carried  to  the  gutes  of  the 
university.  All  is  free,  the  expenses  being  met  by  the  Government. 
Despite  all  this  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  read  one  ot  these 
days  a  Protestant  paragraph  in  which  the  Costa  Ricans  are  reviled 
as  obscurantists." 


<9f    £ocaf    interest. 


By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

On  Tanuary  29th,  the  subject  discussed  before  the  Senior 
English  Debating"  Society  was  :  "Resolved  that  there  should  be 
Sunday  car  .service  in  Ottawa."  Messrs.  R.  A.  O'Meara  and  P. 
Sims  argued  for  the  affirmative,  and  were  opposed  by  Messrs.  J. 
E.  Doyle  and  George  Kelly.  The  debate  proved  most  enter- 
taining, and  was  very  closely  contested.  The  judges  decided  the 
question  in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  February  5th,  the 
question  before  the  house  was:  "Resolved  that  the  liquor  license 
is  beneficial  to  the  interests  of  a  city."  Messrs.  M.  O'Connell 
and  C.  McCormac  represented  the  affirmative,  while  the  negative 
found  able  champions  in  Messrs.  J.  F.  O'Malley  and  J.  Moriarity. 
After  considering  the  arguments  of  the  speakers,  the  judges 
decided  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

11  Resolved  that  the  scheme  of  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay 
Co.,  for  the  construction  of  the  proposed  canal  should  be  carried 
out  at  once,"  was  debated  on  February  12th.  The  debaters  for 
the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  M.  E.  Conway  and  J.  Kane,  while 
Messrs.  J.  E.  McGlade  and  A.  Donnelly  upheld  the  negative. 
After  a  lengthy  discussion  in  which  many  members  from  the  house 
took  part,  the  judges  conferred  and  gave  their  decision  in  favor  of 
the  negative. 

For  the  following  debate  the  subject  was:  "Resolved  that 
capital  punishment  should  be  abolished."  Messrs.  T.  Morin, 
James  Gookin  and  E.  McGuire  spoke  for  the  affirmative,  and 
Messss.  Joseph  Warnock,  M.  Sullivan  and  T.  Saunders  for  the 
negative.     The  debate   was  keenly  conducted,   but  a  little  more 
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preparation  on  the   part  of  the  debaters  would  have  added  greatly 
to  make  the  subject  interesting  to  the  audience. 

The  verdict  of  the  judges  was  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

*  * 

During  the  present  month  the  Scientific  Society  has  held 
several  meetings  and  discussed  some  very  interesting  subjects. 

On  Wednesday  the  ist  inst.,  Mr.  T.  Morin  lectured  on 
"Volcanoes."  The  lecture  evinced  careful  preparation  and  a 
thorough  grasp  of  the  scientific  points  involved  in  the  subject. 
Mr.  Joseph  Warnock  delivered  a  lengthy  criticism  of  the  work, 
and  quoted  many  authorities  that  were  at  variance  with  those 
spoken  of  and  accepted  by  the  lecturer. 

On  Thursday  the  22nd  inst.,  the  members  of  the  Society  had 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Alphonse  Charron,  B.A.,  assistant 
chemist  at  the  Experimental  Farm,  lecture  on  "Foods."  The 
subject  was  treated  in  a  most  interesting  manner,  and  at  its 
conclusion,  the  only  regret  was  that  it  was  over.  We  trust,,  how- 
ever, that  Mr.  Charron  will  soon  favor  us  with  anothe.r  lecture. 

On  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  9th  inst.,  the  University 
Dramatic  Association  presented  to  .the  public,  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's 
drama,  "The  Rightful  Heir." 

The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  : 

VYVYAN,           Captain  of  the  Dreadnaught,  Mr.  T.  Morin. 

THE  EARL  OF  MONTREVILLE     -     -     -  -    "  J.  Hardiman. 

LORD  BEAUFORT,          The  Earl's  Son,  '  J.  O'Gorman. 

SIR  GREY  DE  MALPAS,  the  Poor  Cousin,  "  M.    Carrigan. 
WRECKLIFFE,   A  Gentleman  turned  Pirate,      "  A.    O'Malley. 

ALTON,                   Vyvyan's   Guardian,  "J.  McGlade. 

FALKNER,  )           „           ,   T.     .          .  "G.Kelly. 


HARDING,'  f  Vyvyan's  Lieutenants,  „  M    Nagl£ 

SIR  GODFREY  SEYMOUR,     a  Magistrate,       "  F.  Boylan. 
MARSDEN,  Seneschal  of  the  Castle,  "  T.  Day. 

SERVANT  TO  THE  EARL,         -         -         -       "J.Burke. 

The  performance  was  slightly  below  the  average,  but  this 
may  be  overlooked  in  view  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  actors 
were  making  their  first  appearance  before  the  footlights. 
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Mr.  T.  Morin,  as  "  Vyvyan,"  had  a  true  conception  of  his 
role,  and  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  with  considerable  energy. 
"Clarence"  was  well  impersonated  by  Mr.  J.  R.  O'Gorman,  who 
though  as  yet  a  tyro  in  the  drama  tic  art,  showed  signs  of 
developing-  into  a  first-class  actor.  Mr.  A.  O'Malley's  imperson- 
ation ot  "  WrecklifFe,"  leads  us  to  infer  that  this  was  not  his  first 
appearance  on  the  stage.  His  interpretation  and  execution  of  the 
part  of  the  rough  old  pirate  left  a  favorable  impression  on  the 
audience. 

Several  of  the  minor  characters  were  faithfully  impersonated. 
Between  the  acts  the  University  Band  rendered  the  following 
selections  : 

"La  Debutante" 

"Le  Seduisant " 

"  Petite  Fleur" 

"  The  Return  of  Spring" 

"  Sunny  Days  " 

"  l'Harpe  Tricolore  " 


Overture 
March 
Waltz 
Polka 

Schottische 
Waltz 


Bleger 

Mullot 

Marie 

Schlinder 
Beyer 

-      Mullot 


Preparations  are  being  made  for  the  celebration  of  St.  Patrick's 
Day.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Forms  held  on 
Tuesday  the  21st  inst.,  it  was  decided  to  hold  a  banquet  on  the 
17th  of  March.  The  following  Executive  Committee  was  appointed 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  : 

Director— Rev.  E.  J.  Cornell,  O.M.I. 
Chairman — J.  E.  Doyle,  '99. 
Secretary — W.  P.  Egleson,  '00. 
Treasurer— J.  F.  O'Malley,  '00. 

Committee— R.  A.  O'Meara,  '99,  J.  A.  Meehan,  '00,  P.  J. 
Galvin,  'oo,  J.  F.  Breen,  '00,  M.  A.  Foley,  '00,  Dr.  Albin,  foot  M. 
O'Connell,  '00. 
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&Vei>ts    of    tf>e    9TloT)tfv 

By  D.   McTighe. 

Canadians  will  mourn  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of 

Archibald      Archibald  Lampman,  the  poet.      Brilliant  writers  are  not 
I/amptnan.  *  l 

so  numerous   in   Canada,  that  one  of  the  first  rank  can 

be  lost,  without  making-  a  very  noticeable  void  in  literary  circles. 

Mr.    Lampman  will   be   sadly  missed,  because  he  was  not  only  a 

brilliant  writer  but  also  one  of  the  sweetest  word-builders  of  his 

time,  perhaps    the  foremost  in  the  Dominion.      He  was  essentially 

and  thoroughly  a  poet.      All  his   works   breathe   those  charms  of 

fine  imagination,  tender  sympathies  and  lucid  narration,  which  are 

ever  the  criterion  of  verse  makers.      However,  it  is  not  our  duty 

here  to  enter  upon  a  criticism  of   Mr.  Lampman's  work —we  leave 

that  to  the  essayist  and  biographer.      Rather,  are  we  called  upon 

to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  man.      These  cannot  be  other 

than    words    of   praise.      Mr.    Lampman    was   a    man    of   a   most 

admirable  disposition.      He  was  altogether  a  product  of  Canadian 

institutions,  and  as  such,  his  fellow-countrymen  whom  he  has  left 

behind,  and  after  generations  too,  will  take  pride  in  remembering 

him  and  his  works. 

The  Queen's  "speech"  at  the  opening  of  the  Imperial  Par- 

The  Queen's  ijament  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  wrhat  it  left  unsaid.    In 

Speech.  ... 

fact,  for  all  that  it  contained,  it  amounted  to  nothing 
more  than  the  mere  carrying-  out  of  a  formality.  The  failure  of 
Her  Majesty  to  mention  the  chief  topic  that  is  agitating  the  British 
mind  at  the  present  time,  namely,  the  discord  in  the  Established 
Church,  is  ominous  of  one  of  two  things— either  that  she  regards 
the  dissension  as  insignificant,  or  that  it  is  of  such  a  strained 
nature  that  it  cannot  bear  recommendation  to  Parliament.  Very 
few,  we  think,  will  concur  in  the  first  premise:  that  it  is  insignifi- 
cant. When  a  movement,  or  rather  several  movements,  are 
directed  simultaneously  at  anything  so  as  to  threaten  its  existence, 
it  cannot,  with  any  reasonableness,  be  argued  that  such  move- 
ments are  unimportant.  And  if  recent  events  in  the  Anglican 
Church  have  not  brought  that  organization  to  this  pass,  then  our 
powers  of  observation  are  nil.  But  we  think  the  latter  of  the  two 
reasons   assigned   above    will   be   generally  accepted   as   the  more 
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plausible  to  account  for  the  Queen's  omission  of  the  matter.  The 
crusade  against  ritualism,  and  all  the  minor  discords  that  this  has 
brought  in  its  wake,  all  tending  to  disestablishment,  has  brought 
the  church  management  (not  to  mention  the  multifarious  differ- 
ences in  doctrine  and  ceremonies)  prominently  before  the  public  by 
every  known  channel,  through  the  newspapers,  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form, by  pamphlets,  tracts,  and  even  through  the  pulpits.  This  has 
placed  the  management  in  a  very  unenviable  light.  The  bishops 
have  apparently  no  power  at  all  to  control  the  clergy,  and  the 
clergy  are  not  evincing  the  slightest  disposition  to  be  con- 
trolled. Everybody,  from  the  highest  archbishop  down  to  the 
humblest  curate,  has  his  views  on  what  ought  to  be  abolished  and 
what  ought  to  remain  and  what  ought  to  be  introduced,  and  is  in 
a  big  hurry  to  express  them.  If  they  happen  to  be  novel,  he  is 
doubly  in  a  hurry,  and  spreads  them  doubly  as  far  as  ordinary 
opinions.  Then,  the  laymen  are  not  less  active.  They  are 
agitating  the  whole  question,  and  particularly  those  phases  of  it 
which  the  clergymen  leave  untouched.  Thus,  the  discord  has 
become  general,  and  nearly  all  of  the  adherents  of  the  church 
have  alligned  themselves  with  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
factions.  Gradually,  the  matter  is  coming  to  that  point  when  it 
must  demand  solution  from  Parliament.  Perhaps  the  Queen  does 
not  wish  to  prevent  this,  but  thinks  that  it  would  be  more  politic 
to  let  the  matter  work  its  way  into  Parliament  by  the  logic  of 
events,  rather  than  by  direct  recommendation.  However,  it  is 
surprising,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Parliament  is  the  supreme 
authority,  and  the  church  is  so  sadly  in  need  of  some  one  asserting 
a  controlling  hand  over  it,  that  Her  Majesty  should  see  fit  to 
ignore  it.  At  any  rate,  the  present  state  of  affairs  cannot 
continue  much  longer,  for  if  it  does,  disestablishment  and  dis- 
organization will  certainly  ensue. 

Concentration  and  consolidation  is  without  doubt  the 
Federation  order  of  the  day  with  modern  nations.  We  see  every- 
thing tending  to  this.  Colonies,  wherever  possible 
are  being  united  under  a  single  government,  and  remote  posses- 
sions are  being  brought  as  near  to  the  parent  country  as  cable  and 
telegraph  and  fast  navies  will  permit.  During  the  past  month  the 
Australian  provinces  completed  their  scheme  of  federation,  which 
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has  been  pending  for  the  last  eight  years.  The  colonies  com- 
prising the  federation  are  :  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania, 
South  Australia,  West  Australia  and  Queensland.  The  plan  of 
union  is  similar  to  that  of  Canada,  except  wherein  it  relates  to  the 
legislature.  The  law-making  power  will  be  vested  in  a  Senate 
and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  members  of  the  Senate, 
unlike  those  of  the  Canadian  Upper  House,  shall  be  elected  directly 
by  the  people,  for  a  term  of  six  years,  while  the  representatives 
shall  be  elected  for  three  years.  The  official  title  of  the  federation 
will  be  the  "Commonwealth  of  Australia,"  and  the  provinces  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  states. 

It  is  not  difficult   to   picture   the    English   Government 
refusing-  to   grant  a  Catholic  University  to  Ireland  this 

University.  te  &  J 

year,  as  they  have  repeatedly  done  in  the  past.  The 
stinginess,  meanness,  uncharitableness  and  injustice  of  England 
towards  Ireland,  in  the  matter  of  education  alone,  has  become  so 
deep-rooted  that  it  seems  it  cannot  be  eradicated  without  a  super- 
human effort.  However,  there  is  some  ground  for  hope  that  the 
bill  at  present  before  Parliament  will  be  carried  through.  The 
measure  is  receiving  the  support  of  Irish  workers  generally,  and 
recently  a  large  number  of  converts  have  been  made  among  the 
other  members  of  Parliament.  It  is  interesting  to  follow  the 
arguments  brought  to  bear  on  Parliament  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  Of  course  the  Irish  statesmen  insist  on  the  measure  as  a 
simple  act  of  justice  towards  Catholic  Ireland,  and  as  a  right 
which  she  has  every  reason  to  expect.  But  there  are  others  who 
are  endeavoring  to  influence  Parliament  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  logic. 
Among  these  is  Mr.  Balfour,  who,  in  a  letter  recently  to  the  Non- 
conformists, answered  their  objections  to  the  University  bill.  The 
Nonconformists  are  trying  to  defeat  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that,  while  they  are  striving  for  the  disestablishment  of  the  Angli- 
can church,  they  cannot  approve  of  favoring  Catholicism  or  Pres- 
byterianism  in  Ireland.  So  Mr:  Balfour  mildly  rebukes  them  for 
their  narrowness  with  these  interesting  statements:  "Two  Pro- 
testant universities  to  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  which,  as  there 
are  nearly  three  Roman  Catholics  in  that  country  to  one  Protes- 
tant, seems  not  unfair  to  the  Protestant.  That  the  scheme  thus 
sketched  out  violates   no   accepted  principle  of  legislation,  that  it 
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confers  no  exceptional  privileges  upon  any  particular  denomina- 
tion, I  hold  to  be  incontrovertible.  Is  there,  then,  anything  in  it 
which  should  give  umbrage  to  us  as  Protestants  ?  Is  it  not  rather 
as  Protestants  that  we  ought  especially  to  welcome  it?  We 
claim,  and  justly,  to  have  been  the  pioneers  of  toleration.  Let  us 
not  persist  in  a  policy  so  perilously  suggestive  of  intolerance." 
Mark  how  strongly  he  declares  that  the  granting  of  the  privileges 
of  a  university  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  those  people  who  have 
been  denied  everything  that  modern  civilization  boasts  of  by  the 
merciless  English  invaders,  "confers  no  exceptional  privileges." 
He  might  have  added,  with  much  more  truth,  that  it  does  not 
confer  even  a  tithe  of  what  is  owed.  Then  he  says  Protestants 
"have  been  the  pioneers  of  toleration."  It  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  what  the  Protestants  ever  tolerated  in  Ireland.  Doubtless 
Mr.  Balfour  regards  the  destruction  of  the  Irish  nation,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  Irish  people  to  poverty,  and  the  ruination  of  the 
Irish  country  as  a  sort  of  toleration — a  bare  toleration  of  the  Irish- 
man's riglu  to  live,  a  tolerant  exemption  from  extermination.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  as  a  wily 
politician,  is  attempting  to  smooth  over  the  Nonconformist  objec- 
tion by  a  vague  insinuation  that  the  proposed  university  will  not 
be  so  very  Catholic  after  all,  and  that  thev  might  show  a  little 
generosity  to  grant  it.  We  would  much  prefer  to  see  the  Irish 
people  obtain  their  rights  on  a  straightforward  platform  of  justice, 
rather  than  on  any  such  principles  as  these. 

Within  three  days  one  chief  magistrate  of  the  French 

The  French  RepUb]jc   ceased  to  be   a  factor   in  the   affairs   of  men, 
Presidency.  r 

and  another  took  up  the  burden  of  his  office.  Not- 
withstanding that  the  wisdom  of  haste  is  ever  questionable,  all 
true  lovers  of  independence  and  republican  institutions  will  trust 
that  the  haste  in  this  instance  will  not  have  ill  effects.  We,  at 
this  .distance  can  scarcely  realize  what  heavy  responsibility  is 
involved  in  the  Presidency  of  France.  If  we  could  we  might  be 
able  to  account  reasonably  for  the  sudden  demise  of  Felix  Faure. 
As  it  is,  we  cannot  do  so.  And  we  doubt  if  there  are  many 
persons,  even  in  close  relations  at  Paris,  who  can  do  it.  For  who 
can  tell  how  the  present  condition  of  the  Third  Republic,  with  all 
its  internal  dissensions,  civil  and  military,   a  veritable  cauldron  of 
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fever,  must  have  affected  the  one  man  who  was  obliged  to  go 
through  it  all?  Few  men  could  live  through  such  conditions  as 
prevail  in  France,  without  becoming  an  intense  supporter  of  one 
or  other  of  the  various  parties,  or  else  become  disgusted  with  all 
of  them,  and  turn  pessimist.  Yet,  President  Faure  could  not  be 
either.  It  was  his  arduous  task  to  preserve  the  Republic.  He 
was  a  thorough  democrat,  born  poor  and  humble,  and  owed  his 
high  honor  to  republican  institutions.  Naturally,  these  institu- 
tions were  dear  to  him,  and  rather  than  sacrifice  them,  he  would 
sacrifice  himself.  And  we  think  his  death  will  be  acknowledged 
as  a  kind  of  sacrifice,  in  so  far  as  he  refrained  from  taking  active 
sides  in  the  Dreyfus  affair,  or  in  its  complex  developments,  and 
administered  his  duties  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  constitution. 
Besides  this,  he  had  to  contend  against  fear  and  distrust  on  every 
hand.  "The  tramping  of  the  horse,"  so  expressive  of  those  coups 
d'etat  of  the  past,  that  changed  France  from  a  monarchy  to  a 
republic,  or  vice  versa,  must  have  been  often  heard  by  him  with  a 
rumble  ominous  enough  to  shake  the  stoutest  heart.  However, 
President  Faure  lived  through  it  honorably,  and  in  dying,  leaves 
a  record  of  statesmanship  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His 
successor,  M.  Loubet,  can  hardly  felicitate  himself  on  his  entrance 
into  the  highest  office  in  the  land.  The  mingled  cheers  and  hisses 
and  celebrations  and  riotous  outbreaks  which  followed  his  election 
are  not  calculated  to  inspire  him  with  any  feeling  of  safety.  But 
a  reaction  seems  to  be  setting  in,  which  affords  a  brighter 
outlook. 


vSlTT\ot)g    ti>e    Jllagaju>es. 

By  Michael  E.  Conway. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  Catholic  World  for  February  is 
an  extended  article  on  "  Religious  Orders  in  the  Philippines,"  in 
which  the  writer  ably  defends  the  Friars  and  their  work  against 
the  horde  of  calumniators  of  the  good  religious.  The  uprising  of 
the  insurgents  and  the  occupation  of  the  islands  by  Americans 
render  this  question  of  great  interest.  The  writer  considers  that 
under  the  favorable  auspices  of  American  administration  the  reli- 
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gious  orders   may  continue    their    mission    with    greater    success 
than  under  Spanish  officialism. 

Bright  and  cheery  is  the  description  in  this  issue  of  the  work 
undertaken  by  Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  in  New  York 
City.  The  particular  feature  of  her  charitable  work  is  the 
control  of  a  cancer  hospital  in  which  the  loathsome  occupation  of 
attending-  to  the  wants  of  incurable  cases  is  taken  up  by  herself 
and  a  few  others  interested  in  this  heroic  enterprise.  Several 
other  instructive  and  readable  papers   make  up  an  excellent  issue. 

* 

"Spain  is  reaping-  the  evil  harvest  of  a  misg-uided  and  unjust 
policy  ;  the  canker-worm  of  anti-Christian  Freemasonry  has  eaten 
into  her  vitals  and  has  made  her  an  easy  prey  to  her  foe.  By  a 
return  to  her  old  spirit  of  Catholicism,  and  by  that  only,  will  she 
be  able  to  retrieve  her  grandeur  as  a  nation,"  says  Father  Cole- 
man in  the  current  issue  of  The  Rosary ',  as  an  emphatic  introduc- 
tion to  the  famous  memorial  addressed  by  the  Provincials  of  the 
Religious  Orders  in  the  Philippines  to  the  Spanish  Government. 
In  a  previous  issue  this  talented  Dominican  took  up  the  brief  for 
the  slandered  friars  with  a  determination  to  place  before  American 
readers  the  true  (acts  of  the  injustice  and  tyranny  under  which 
these  zealous  priests  have  labored  during-  the  past  four  or  five 
years.  This  timely  article,  including-  the  memorial,  should  have 
the  earnest  consideration  of  all  readers.  In  the  same  issue  we 
have  a  second  paper  of  Dr.  O'Hag-an's  on  "  Canadian  Writers  of 
To-day,"  which  contains  some  clever  sketches  of  our  poets,  his- 
torians and  prose  writers.  However,  any  sketch  of  the  litteiateurs 
of  Canada  with  the  names  of  Campbell,  Lampman,  Roberts, 
Parker,  and  Scott  omitted  is  certainly  incomplete,  and  the  con- 
clusion of  his  article  does  not  g"ive  us  any  ground  to  think  that  he 
has  reserved  them  for  another  contribution.  The  second  paper  on 
"  French  Women  of  the  Old  Reg-ime  "  is  a  well-written  article 
and  full  of  interest.  It  treats  of  the  terrible  wave  of  revolution 
that  swept  over  France  from  1792 — 1798,  and  of  the  many  noble 
victims  that  were  relentlessly  persecuted  and  hundreds  of  whom 
were  executed. 
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The  opening  pages  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  are 
taken  up  with  a  delightful  itinerary  from  the  pen  of  Father 
Mattern,  who  made  a  trip  to  the  Holy  Land  during  the 
summer  vacation.  The  article  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  enter- 
taining descriptions  of  many  places  immortalized  by  Holy  Scrip- 
ture. Under  the  title  of  "Some  Unknown  Artists,"  there  is  a 
thoughtful  article  which  treats  of  the  lives  and  works  of  some 
celebrated  painters  and  sculptors  among  the  Jesuits.  The  unique 
feature  of  this  issue  is  a  description  of  the  Newsboys' 
Home  in  New  Orleans.  Thanks  to  the  ever-flowing  charity  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  of  that  city,  seconded  in  their 
efforts  by  the  good  Sisters  of  Mercy,  this  institution  is  doing  a 
meritorious  work  in  reclaiming,  educating  and,  I  might  say, 
Christianizing  that  ubiquitous  creature  whom  the  cold  indifference 
of  the  world  designates  as  the  "Street  Arab."  Another  article  of 
great  merit  is  the  interesting  description  of  the  Mission  Church  at 
Tadousac.  Other  articles  worthy  of  interest  and  consideration 
are  "  Reviving  Two  French  Parishes"  and  the  "  Annals  of  the 
Augustinians  in  the  Philippines." 

In  the  Ave  Maria  of  the  issue  of  February  nth,  another 
chapter  of  that  admirable  serial  "Weighed  in  the  Balance"  is 
furnished  to  the  readers.  The  author  of  "Notes  of  a  Northern 
Summer  "  has  found  the  land  ot  Evangeline  so  inspiring  that  he 
diverts  us  for  a  few  brief  moments  from  the  charming  description 
he  has  so  far  given  us  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine  and  engages 
our  attention  on  a  thoughtful  criticism  of  that  magnificent  poem 
which  has  immortalized  the  name  of  Longfellow.  In  "A  Change 
of  Tactics,"  the  writer  gives  some  sledge-hammer  blows  to  the 
vacillating  leaders  of  sectarianism.  Formerly  they  were  positive 
in  parading  what  was  Christian  doctrine  or  what  was  not,  but  now 
they  have  thrown  dogma  to  the  winds  and  tell  us  that  Christianity 
must  be  freed  from  this  hampering  yoke.  Having  rejected  any 
principle  of  authority  in  matters  of  faith,  these  time-serving 
preachers  have  at  length  found  out  that  the  ^superstructures  which 
have  been  erected  on  the  bases  of  error  and  corruption  are  false 
and  unreliable;  and  that  they,  without  any  definite  doctrine,  are  no 
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longer  regarded  as  safe  guides.      For  some  of  them  the  way  out 
of  the  quandary  is  to  declare  that   "  dogmatism  is  absurd." 

*  * 
Few  magazine  articles  can  be  read  with  such  interest  and 
profit  as  the  "  Ode  Structure  of  Coventry  Patmore,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Catholic  University  Bulletin  for  January.  Dr.  Egan 
has  taken  up  a  subject  that  is  of  great  interest  to  the  student 
of  English  literature,  and  has  treated  it  in  a  thorough  and 
exhaustive  manner.  In  "  Difficulties  of  the  Labor  Movement,"  the 
reader  will  find  an  excellent  article  which  discusses  one  of  the 
most  important  questions  of  the  day.  Such  a  contribution  must 
not  be  passed  over  in  a  perfunctory  manner  by  the  reader,  but 
rather  should  it  receive  thoughtful  and  patient  consideration. 


The  close  of  the  hockey  series  of  '99  was  marked  by  a  most 
exciting  game.  On  the  17th  inst.,  the  teams  captained  by  Messrs. 
Bonin  and  Morin  met  to  decide  the  championship.  From  the  out- 
let, the  play  was  close  and  fast.  The  teams  proved  to  be  very 
evenly  matched,  as  evidenced  by  the  score  which  read  1  —  1,  2 — 2. 
3 — 3 ;  and  finally,  4 — 3,  in  favor  of  Bonin's  men. 

For  the  vanquished  team,  Costello  sustained  his  high  reputation 
by  his  brilliant  shooting,  to  which  was  due  the  credit  of  the  three 
goals  scored  by  his  team. 

The  standing  of  the  teams  at  the  close  of  the  series  was  as 
follows : 

Won.  Lost.  Drew.  To  Play. 

Bonin 5  1  o  o 

Morin 3  1  2  o 

McGlade 1  o  3  2 

Meehan o  1  3  2 
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rioruti) 


<T 


cn>porun) 

M.  A.  Foley. 


m 


ores. 


In  the  list  of  those  who  were  advanced  at  the  last  ordination 
held  in  Montreal,  we  note  with  much  pleasure  the  names  of  some 
of  our  graduates.  T.  P.  Fay,  '96,  was  raised  to  deaconship  ;  J. 
J.  Quilty,  '97,  received  minor  orders,  and  John  Ryan,  '97,  tonsure. 
To  all  these  gentlemen  the  Review  wishes  God  speed  on  the  way 
of  sacredotal  perfection  and  success. 
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Messrs.  D'Arcy  McGee,  '96,  and  A.  J.  Btatty,  ex.  '99,  have 
successfully  passed  the  primary  law  examination  at  Osgoode. 

Mr.  J.  Griffin,  after  completing-  a  very  successful  course  in 
law,  has  entered  into  partnership  in  a  well  established  firm  in 
Toronto. 

At  the  recent  municipal  elections   Mr.    D'Arcy  Scott  made  a 

very  successful  entrance  into  the  field  of  politics.      He  was  chosen 

alderman  for  St.  George's  Ward,  polling  the  second  highest  vote 

on    the   ticket.      The   future   certainly   looks   very   bright  for  Mr. 

Scott's  political  hopes. 

* 

Mr.  J.  Sullivan,  who  attended  College  in  '86,  recently  wrote 
us  inquiring  about  his  old  comrades  and  professors.  He  was  well 
known  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  football  team  of  that  year, 
and  his  former  College-mates  will  learn  with  pleasure  of  his  suc- 
cess in  mercantile   pursuits  in  Winona,  Ohio. 

The  sympathy  of  the  faculty  and  students  is  extended  to 
Messrs.  Timothy  and  James  Rigney,  Kingston,  on  the  recent 
death  of  their  beloved  mother. 

Archbishop  Gauthier  has  appointed  Rev.  P.  C.  O'Brien,  '92, 
to  the  rectorship  of  Kingston  Cathedral,  and  Rev.  C.  Mea  to  the 
deanship  ot  Regiopolis  College.  These  marks  of  esteem  towards 
two  of  our  alumni  will  be  hailed  with  pleasure  by  students  and 
professors  alike. 

From  across  the  waters  comes  welcome  news  of  the  signal 
success  of  one  of  our  graduates  of  '91,  in  the  great  University  of 
Lille,  France.  From  La  Depeche,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Lille,  we 
translate  the  following  : 

"  We  feel  happy  to  applaud  the  success  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy,  Doctor 
Damien  Masson,  who  has  recently  defended  a  thesis  on  the  Vesical 
Complications  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Caecum.  Mr.  Masson  is  by  birth  a 
French-Canadian,  but  for  seven  years  he  has  been  our  fellow-citizen. 
During-  his  long-  sojourn  amongst  us  he  has  made  for  himself  many 
friends,  and  has  won  the  sympathies  of  all.  It  is  with  feelings  of 
sincere  regret  that  his  fellow-students  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Lille  view  the  approaching  departure  of  their  former  Vice-President." 
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HOME    SICKNESS. 


VER  blown  stretches  of  ocean, 

With  each  hour  of  the  night  and  the  day, 
A  sweet-cadenced  voice  calls  ever, 

"  Come  hither  away,  come  away  !  " 
It  echoes  from  mist-shadow'd  mountains, 

It  murmurs  from  plain  and  far  vale, 
In  every  clime  where  I  wander 

I  hear  its  appealing-  wail  : 
Whether  I  talk,  dream,  or  ponder 

I  hear  its  appealing  wail. 

"  Come  to  the  mother  who  loves  you — 

Oh,  why  were  we  parted,  ma  cree  ? 
Right  merry  will  be  our  meeting 

If  you  haste  to  me  over  the  sea  ; 
Mavrone,  't  would  make  me  feel  younger, 

For  though  my  locks  have  grown  white, 
No  change  blights  the  heart  of  a  mother, 

And  this  heart  o'  mine  is  still  light ; 
With  sorrows  enough  to  smother, 

This  heart  o'  mine  is  still  light." 
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It  sounds,  and  is  silent  never, 

In  a  sweet  and  melting-  tone, 
'Mid  the  crowded  haunts  of  pleasure 

And  when  I  sit  thinking-  alone. 
Ah  !  would  I  could  seek  for  and  find  it, 

The  spot  whence  issues  that  strain  ; 
Nor,  till  it  is  buried  in  silence 

Will  my  heart  be  eased  of  its  pain — 
When  my  wing-'d  soul  unfettered  can  fly  thence 

Will  my  heart  be  eased  of  its  pain  ! 


C. 


Ottawa,  March  17,  1899. 


■^f|||^£- 


ST.  PATRICKS  MESSAGE. 

"  All  ye  who  name  my  name  in  later  times, 
Say  to  this  People,  since  vindictive  rage 
Tempts  them  too  often,  that  their  Patriarch  gave 
Pattern  of  pardon  ere  in  words  he  preached 
That  God  who  pardons.      Wrongs,  if  they  endure 
In  after  years,  with  fire  of  pardoning  love, 
Sin-slaying,   bid  them  crown  the  head  that  erred  ; 
For  bread  denied  let  them  give  Sacraments, 
For  darkness  light,   and  for  the  House  of  Bondage 
The  glorious  freedom  of  the  sons  of  God." 

Aubrey  de  Vere. 
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THE  FORAY  OF  QUEEN  MEAVE. 

(in  two  parts.) 
PART  I. 

I  shall  tell  you  a  pretty  tale. 

— Co  rio Ian  us. 

T  was   Dryden  who   asserted  that  a   serious  play  is  the 
representation  of  nature  ;    but  it  is  nature  wrought  up 
to  a  higher   pitch,   and    the   plot,    the   characters,   the 
wit,    the    passions,    the    descriptions,    are   all   exalted 
above  the  level  of  common  converse,  as  high  as  the  imagination  of 
the  poet  can  carry  them,  with   proportion   to  verisimility.     An    in- 
tellectual hoisting  process,  in  its  nature  almost  identical  with  that 
described    by  the  great    English    poet,   differentiates    the    modern 
story  in  prose  from  the  modern  tale  in  verse.     The  "Marion  "  and 
"Lady  of  the  Lake,"  of  Scott;  the    "  Lalla   Rookh,"  of  Moore- 
the  "Corsair,"  "Giaour,"  and  "Parisina,"  of  Byron;  the  "  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes,"  of  Keats;  the  "  Earthly  Paradise,"  of  William  Morris 
abundantly  exemplify  the  poetic  method  of  telling  a  story    and    if 
we  compare  it  with  the  manner  in  which  the  great  prose  narrators 
of  our   language   deal   with    their   materials— Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
•Waverley,"    Dickens    in    "  Copperfield,"    Thackeray  in    "Es- 
monde,"  Blackmore  in    "  Lorna   Doone,"   and    George    Eliot   in 
"Silas    Mariner,"    for  example-it     will,    I    think,    appear    quite 
obvious   to   all   that    the    utterance  of   Dryden    is   a  correct  one 
Homer  and  Virgil,  therefore,  were  as    great  story-tellers  as   Boc- 
caccio and  Cervantes,  only  they  used  different  forms  of  expression- 
the  latter   prose,    the   former   versification,    which   is   one    of  the 
criteria   that   distinguishes   poetry  from   prose,    but   not   the   sole 
mark  of  distinction  nor  even  the  chief  one.     The   poet,    instead  of 
simply   relating   the   incident   in   the   fewest   and   simplest  words 
strikes  off  a  glowing  picture  of  the  scene,    and   exhibits  it   in  the 
most  lively  colors  to  the  eye  of  the  imagination.     The  novelist  not 
only  works  on  more  various  elements,  he  appeals  to  more  ordinary 
minds  than  the  poet;  but  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  strong  prac- 
tical proof  of  his  essential  inferiority  as  an  artist,   since  his  devices 
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may,  and  generally  do,  fail  to  move  the  higher  intellects  which  are 
readily  captivated  by  the  Muse.  Yet,  as  the  great  poet  must  have 
some  turn  for  dramatic  narrative,  so  the  very  great  romancer  must 
be  essentially  a  poet.  Characters,  motives,  incidents,  all  must  be 
elaborated  by  the  poet;  and  when  he  has  done  that  his  all  is  done; 
so  we  may  safely  conclude  that  a  story  in  poetry  differs  from  a 
story  in  prose  only  in  the  sense  that  poetry  itself  differs  from  prose; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  more  ideal  in  its  conception,  more  impassioned 
in  its  expression,  and  more  brilliant  and  retentive  in  its  imagery. 
In  all  other  respects,  except  that  of  continued  dialogue,  to  which 
poetry  does  not  lend  itself,  it  is  governed  by  the  same  main  laws 
of  composition  as  prose,  in  as  much  as  it  concerns  itself  with  feel- 
ings, motives,  and  actions  which  are  within  the  range  of  human 
experience  and  sympathy. 

If  those  principles  were  more  generally  understood,  there 
would  be,  I  have  no  doubt,  far  more  readers  of  poetry,  especially 
of  narrative  poetry;  but,  unfortunately,  they  are  little  known  and 
less  practiced,  even  by  persons  from  whom  a  large  amount  of 
artistic  knowledge  might  naturally  be  expected.  For  instance,  it 
would  be  of  incalculable  benefit  for  such  poets  as  Swinburne, 
whose  genius  as  a  musician  in  words,  it  were  idle  to  deny,  had 
they  discovered  for  themselves  and  rigorously  applied  to  their 
work  the  broad  principles  underlying  the  whole  art  of  narration 
whether  in  verse  or  prose  ;  for  we  should  then  probably  be  spared 
the  too  extensive  literature,  at  once  vague,  rambling  and  incon 
elusive,  of  which  "  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  "  is  an  example  and  a 
warning,  and  be  placed  in  possession  of  more  models  of  pure  nar- 

ative  poetry,  like  the  "  Enoch  Arden  "  of  Lord  Tennyson  and  the 
"  Foray  of  Queen  Meave  "  of  Aubrey  de  Vere. 

This  latter  poem,  whether  we  consider  its  theme  or  its  execu- 
tion, must  justly  be  assigned  a  most  important  position.  When 
it  was  given  to  the  public  in  1882,  Aubrey  de  Vere  had  arrived  at 
the  advanced  age  of  sixty-eight  years.  The  bard  is  now  eighty- 
five,  but  vet  "  wears  the  rose  of  youth  upon  him,"  and  delights 
his  hosts  of  friends  by  showing  every  indication  of  making  it  im- 
possible for  anyone  to  say  of  him  for  many  years  what  Lord  Mel- 
bourne said  of  another  poet.     On  Crabbe's  death,  Lord  Melbourne 

rubbed  his  hands  and  took  a  view  of  it  which  was  more  than  con- 
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solatory  :  "  I  am  glad  when  one  of  these  fellows  dies,  because 
then  one  has  his  works  complete  on  one's  shelf  and  there  is  an  end 
to  him."  Age  has  wrought  small  change  in  our  poet.  What 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  asseverated  of  Walter  Savage  Landor 
applies  almost  letter  for  letter  to  Aubrey  de  Vere  ;  he  was  as 
artistically  conservative  in  youth  as  he  ever  grew  to  be,  and  as 
fiery  and  forward  in  age  as  in  youth.  To  say  that  "The  Foray 
of  Queen  Meave  "  exhibits  the  poet  at  his  very  best  is  surely  not 
to  say  too  much;  and,  relying  on  my  own  far  from  infallible  judg- 
ment, quantum  valeat,  1  am  disposed  to  add,  no  other  work  of  his 
surpasses  it  in  grandeur  of  conception,  order  and  harmony  of 
execution,  transcending  aptness  of  expression,  or  majesty  or 
sonorousness  of  diction.  I  am  in  possession  of  no  data  indicative 
of  the  time  spent  by  the  author  in  the  composition  and  polishing 
of  the  work,  but  that  it  took  time  in  its  growth  I  have  no  doubt, 
and  it  is  well  known  that,  barring  some  sonnets,  he  has  published 
no  important  work  subsequent  to  this  one.  Moreover,  a  study  of 
it  serves  admirably  as  an  introduction  to  such  kindred  poems  by 
the  same  author  as  "The  Sons  of  Usnach  "  and  the  "Bard 
Ethell,"  consequently  it  seems  to  me  proper  to  take  it  in  hand 
before  any  other  of  his  bardic  effusions,  and  why  those  should  be 
considered  in  advance  of  the  Christian  poems  obvious  chrono- 
logical reasons  will,  I  think,  fully  explain.  As  I  have  just 
remarked,  the  criticism  expressed  in  this  paper  has  a  wide  appli- 
caiion.  More  or  less  of  what  I  shall  feel  called  upon  to  say  con- 
cerning "  The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave  "  of  course  holds  good  of 
some  others  of  his  lengthy  narrative  poems.  Furthermore,  such 
things  as  can  be  said  here  must  be  said  concisely  and  in  brief.  In 
speaking  of  poetry  one  should  not  allow  one's  self  to  be,  as  it 
were,  overwhelmned  and  drowned  in  a  shoreless  ocean  of  prose. 
I  have  seen  such  accidents  to  happen  more  than  once,  and  I  dread 
them  accordingly.  Finally,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  credit  the 
reader  with  some  previous  knowledge  of  the  poet  gleaned  from 
the  dutiful  persual  of  the  author's  works,  though  in  so  doing,  par- 
ticularly if  the  reader  happen  to  be  Irish,  I  feel  I  am  subjecting 
my  credit  to  a  severe  strain.  After  I  had  given  a  copy  of  my 
former  paper  on  the  poetry  of  Aubrey  de  Vere  to  an  intelligent 
young  Irish  friend,  and  he  had  read  it,   he  confessed  it  was   "  all 
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news"  to  him,  since  he  had  never  betore  heard  of  de  Vere  !  I 
also  take  it  as  granted  that  the  general  reader  desires  to  enlarge 
his  knowledge  of  the  poet  by  his  own  accord,  and  here  again  I  can 
only  hope  I  am  not  harboring  more  than  a  reasonable  faith  in  the 
keenness  of  the  reader's  discernment.  Holding  tenaciously  to  my 
oft  expressed  belief  that  it  is  far  more  advantageous  to  read  books 
themselves  than  articles  about  books,  I  shall  be  perfectly  content 
if  my  crude  paragraphs  serve  to  direct  the  attention  of  a  single 
individual  to  a  poet  remarkable  for  his  eminent  imaginative  beauty, 
and  who  can  amply  repay  a  long  and  earnest  outlay  of  study. 

This  article  was  written  by  a  student  for  students  ;  it  may, 
therefore,  properly  concern  itself  with  any  matter  however  humble 
that  appertains  to  literary  study,  and  which  promises  to  be  of  use 
to  the  literary  student.  In  accordance  with  this  announcement, 
before  considering  the  argument  and  personages  of  the  poem,  it 
may  not  be  out  ot  place  to  advert,  for  the  special  benefit  of  the 
younger  readers,  to  some  details  of  the  prosody; 

The  medium  of  expression  the  poet  made  choice  of  in  this 
poem  was  the  English  heroic  measure  without  rhyme,  a  metre  the 
masterly  use  of  which  is  the  test  of  a  singer  in  our  language,  as  it 
is  of  all  the  measures  the  most  difficult  to  manage.  As  to  blank 
verse  being  easier  than  rhyme,  as  no  less  an  authority  than  Doctor 
Johnson  imagined  it  to  be,  it  may  be  so  far  true  that  it  is  easier  to 
write  blank  verse  that  will  "scan,"  and  is  not  positively  displeas- 
ing to  the  ear,  than  to  write  fairly  good  rhyme.  But  very  many 
poets  have  written  good  rhymed  verse,  and  very  few,  even  in  our 
time  when  technique  is  so  assidiously  and  successfully  practiced, 
and  they  among  the  artists  of  the  greatest  intellect  and  faculty 
only,  have  written  blank  verse  that  is  more  than  passable.  Surely 
this  simple  statement  of  fact,  even  when  considered  apart  from  the 
quotation  from  Tennyson's  "Memoir"  presently  to  be  given, 
carries  with  it  its  Own  large  measure  of  unqualified  conviction. 

The  genesis  of  English  unrhymed  iambics  is  interesting,  as 
it  puts  beyond  question  the  statement  that  the  measure  as  it  is 
known  to  us  is  the  result  of  the  happiest  experiments  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  poets  who  have  a  claim  to  be  called  great,  by  the 
amplitude  of  dimensions,  the  symmetry  of  form,  the  dramatic  dis- 
tinction of  personage  in  manner,    language   and   action,  the  clear 
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vision  and  assured  utterance,  the  richness  of  description  and 
decoration,  the  grace,  subtle  reasoning1  and  sustained  power,  the 
manifestation  of  which  has  made  their  works  the  classics  of  our 
language.  So  judged  it  must  be  regarded  as  preeminently  the 
measure  of  the  tongue.  Although  blank  verse  may  have  been 
written  in  English  long  before  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  it  must  have  been  in  the  thoroughly  un- 
premeditated and  unconscious  manner  that  Moliere's  bourgeois 
spoke  prose  all  his  life  without  knowing  it,  and  it  is  as  certain  as 
any  event  in  history  that  Surrey  was  the  first  poet  of  note  who 
attempted  the  heroic  measure  without  rhyme,  and  it  is  also  well 
established  he  was  indebted  for  it,  as  for  the  sonnet,  another  of 
his  clever  innovations,  to  Italian  sources. 

Surrey  had  imported  from  Italy  "  a  drumming  deccasyllabon" 
with  the  rhythms  of  "an  imperfect  musical-box."  Marlowe  took 
up  this  rough  instrument  and  invoked  from  it  the  "  mighty  line  " 
which  compelled  the  admiration  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  Shakespeare 
and  Jonson  continued  and  enlarged  the  harmony  ;  Milton  came 
next  bringing  to  his  task  a  vast  knowledge  of  classical  and  Italian 
poetry,  and  he  proved  himself  a  wonder-worker.  That  Milton  of 
all  who  wrote  in  English  is,  by. his  superb  diction  and  rhythm,  the 
one  poetic  artist  in  the  highest  rank  and  the  "great  style,"  to  use 
a  phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold,  whom  English-speaking  people  have, 
is,  I  believe,  a  matter  requiring  no  discussion,  a  certainty  as  un- 
questionably accepted  by  scholars  as  are  the  laws  of  gravitation. 
The  blank  verse  of  Milton,  drawn  out  and  expanded  by  admixture 
with  the  freer  measure  wherewith  Shakespeare  expressed  his  broad 
human  sympathy,  is  the  parent  of  Thompson's,  that  again  of 
Cowper's,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  of  Wordsworth's  ;  while  the  slowly 
attained  excellencies  with  which  all  his  worthy  predecessors  en- 
dowed this  great  historic  measure  of  our  language,  and  not  a  few 
additional  ones  that  lay  beyond  their  ken,  seem  to  have  been  at 
the  command  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  As  a  metrist  Tennyson  is  the 
creator  of  a  new  and  charming  blank  verse,  differing  in  subtilty 
and  flavor  from  both  the  Elizabethan  and  the  Miltonic.  It  would 
seem,  consequently,  that  if  anybody  knew  the  precise  intrinsic 
value  of  this  measure  and  the  difficulty  of  employing  it  aright, 
Lord  Tennyson  was  the  man. 
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In  a  conversation  had  with  his  son  and  biographer,  Hallam, 
Tennyson  once  discussed  blank  verse  with  a  perfect  treedom  and 
breezy  directness  which,  when  contrasted  with  the  superfine  finish 
of  "The  Princess"  and  the  Arthurian  Idylls,  may  be  accepted  as 
discovering-  my  lord  in   his   shirt-sleeves  : — 

"  The  English  public  think  that  blank  verse  is  the  easiest  thing 
in  the  world  to  write,  mere  prose  cut  up  into  five-foot  lines  ;  whereas 
it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult.  In  blank  verse  you  can  have  from 
three  to  eight  beats;  but  if  you  vary  the  beats  unusually,  your  ordi- 
nary newspaper  critic  sets  up  a  howl.  The  varying  of  the  beats,  of 
the  construction  of  the  feet,  of  the  emphasis,  of  the  extra-metrical 
syllables  and  of  the  pauses,  helps  to  make  the  greatness  of  blank 
verse.  There  are  many  other  things  besides;  for  instance,  a  fine  ear 
for  vowel  sounds,  and  the  kicking  of  the  geese  out  of  the  boat." 

By  geese,  Lord  Tennyson  meant  the  sibilations,  which  have 
to  be  done  away  with. 

This  informal  discourse  compressed  a  great  deal  of  sound 
prosody  into  a  little  space.  As  Richard  Crashaw,  in  a  lovely  poem, 
said  of  his  own  volume,  it  is 

"  Much  larger  in  itself  than  in  its  look." 

By  the  light  of  this  valuable  critique  let  us  glance  at  the 
handicraft  employed  in  "  The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave."  We  find 
all  the  details  enumerated  by  the  late  Poet-Laureate  most  dexter- 
ously used  by  his  life-long  friend,  Aubrey  de  Vere.  The  metre  is, 
on  the  whole,  strict  without  being  rigid;. the  extra-metrical  syllables 
are  few  and  invariably  placed  to  subserve  a  beneficial  purpose,  the 
beats  are  deftly  varied;  there  is  not  a  single  " goose"  in  the  entire 
"boat  ";  emphasis  is  marked  with  skill,  and  the  pauses  used  with 
a  freedom  and  effect  that  long  practice  of  hand  and  ear  alone 
acquires.  As  Tennyson  asserted,  the  pause  or  caesura  may  in 
blank  verse  be  introduced  at  almost  any  part  of  the  line,  and 
according  to  its  position  depend  the  swell  and  swing  of  the 
rhythm,  a  consideration  of  paramount  importance,  since  it  is  by 
this  device  no  little  of  the  melody  is  produced. 

By  the  way,  that  authoritative  statement  of  Lord  Tennyson 
disposes  of  the  almost  superstitious  mystery  in  which  this  natural 
property  of  our  tongue  was  for  so  long  enveloped  by  a  cloud  of 
writers,  presumably  for  the  bewilderment  of  their  readers  and  their 
own  amusement,  and  places  it  securely  in  its  proper  position  with- 
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in  the  pale  of  poetic  art.  Like  every  other  sort  of  melody,  that  of 
language  arises  from  a  combination  of  musical,  that  is,  regular 
sounds,  and  is  resolvable  into  what  English  musicians  call  a 
"note,"  which  is  quaintly  defined  by  Aristoxenus,  an  ancient 
writer  upon  the  theory  and  art  of  music,  to  be  *'  one  stretch  or  ex- 
tension of  the  voice;"  that  is,  as  I,  at  least,  with  slight  musical 
knowledge  understand,  a  continuation  of  the  voice  in  the  same 
tone,  without  stop  or  interval  and  without  change. 

The  original  of  the  tale  to  which  deVere  gave  a  becoming 
English  dress,  is  believed  to  have  been  orally  transmitted  from  a 
period  antecedent  to  the  Christian  Era,  shortly  before  which  date 
the  Heroic  Age  of  Ireland  reached  its  highest  greatness.  Our  poet 
himself,  in  his  interesting  "Autobiography,"  clearly  points  out,  in 
chaste  and  delicate  prose,  the  superiority  of  early  Irish  poetry  to 
the  later  article  :— 

"  The  greatness  of  early  Irish  poetry  and  of  the  age  that  pro- 
duced it,  is  brought  home  to  us  by  its  immense  superiority  to  Ire- 
land's medieval  poetry,  called  Osseanic,  because  it  related  chiefly  to 
Ossin.  These  later  poems  combine  truth  to  nature  with  vigor  and 
pathos,  but  they  do  not  possess  the  breadth  or  force  of  the  epic  frag- 
ments belonging  to  a  far  earlier  date.  They  have  not  the  same  in- 
ventive imagination  or  passion,  nor  are  the  characters  as  sharply  de- 
lineated. 

"  The  poetry  of  that  first  age,  though  very  unequal,  was  great 
because  the  age  was  great.  The  "Heroic  Age"  of  Ireland  anticipated 
by  five  or  six  centuries  the  "Saintly  Age."  To  the  first  century  be- 
longed Cacullain,  by  far  the  noblest  of  the  Irish  warriors  ;  and  Ferdia 
his  sworn  friend,  though  a  Firbolg,  [a  member  of  an  earlier  immigra- 
tion and  of  another  race]  not  a  Gael.  To  it  belonged  Conell  Carnach. 
To  it  belonged  one  of  their  wisest  Kings,  Conor  McNessa,  and  a  far 
nobler  one,  Fergus  MacRoy,  so  royal-hearted,  though  so  indifferent 
to  power,  that  he  abandoned  his  throne  on  discovering  that  his  sub- 
jects preferred  his  step-son.  To  him  was  attributed  the  great  Irish 
epic,  "The  Tain,"  commemorating  the  war  in  which  he  had  taken  so 
large  a  part.  Deirde,  the  chief  female  representative  of  that  heroic 
age,  had  in  her  also  many  traits  of  noblest  Irish  character  still  found 
in  our  own. 

"  The  poetry  that  illustrates  a  "  Heroic  Age  "  is  quickly  recog- 
nized. It  is  both  great-hearted  and  light-hearted.  It  abounds  in 
wild  mirth,  sure  that  such  mirth  will  meet  with  sympathy,  and  that 
no  critic  will  complain  because  close  to  the  comic  he  finds  passag*es 
that  challenge  '  pity  or  terror.'     The  poet  of  that  age  sets  forth  what 
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he  sees,  and  he  sees  that  which  is,  because  he  comes  to  the  great 
drama  of  human  life  without  preoccupations.  Nature  bears  with 
strong  mixtures,  and  the  poet  bears  with  them  also.  The  earlier 
chronicler  thus  supplies  the  later  dramatist  with  material,  for  he  noted 
facts  as  they  occurred,  and  without  the  gloss  of  theory,  political  or 
ethical.  The  facts  he  meets  walk  naked  and  are  not  ashamed.  The 
modern  historian  seldom  inspires  the  dramatist,  because  what  he 
records  has,  in  his  hands,  taken  a  shape  not  its  own.  Nature  disowns 
them  thus  transformed,  and  true  art  will  not  live  on  natures  leavings. 
Those  old  Irish  poems  bore  for  me  plainly  the  stamp  of  reality.  The 
poet  was  a  witness,  and  did  not  set  himself  up  as  a  judge.  He  did 
not  look  down  upon  them  from  a  height,  real  or  imaginary,  but  en- 
countered them  face  to  face  *s  he  moved  along  the  paths  and  by- 
paths of  men." 

De  Vere  has  the  reflection  of  Wordsworth  without  his 
naturalism.  Consequently,  those  translations  of  old  Irish  poems 
which  bore  for  the  poet,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  plainly  the  stamp 
of  reality,  caused  him  to  dream  poetic  dreams  of  the  days  of  old, 
and  to  behold  glorious  visions  of  his  country  ere  she  had  been 
dragged  down  from  her  place  among-  the  nations,  and  could  yet 
lay  claim  to  much  of  that  mundane  g-lory  which  with  nations,  as 
with  individuals,  oftentimes  proves  as  brief  and  evanescent  as' the 
golden  touch  of  the  flitting-  sunbeam.      He  testifies  : 

"  As   I   read   each   prose  translation  of  ancient  Irish  song,  there 
rose  before  me  a  vision  of  a    '  Heroic   Age,'  such  as  has  long  ceased 
to  exist.      The  men   then   living  had   strong  nerves  as  well  as  strong 
hearts.     Deirdre,  'The  Child  of  Destiny,'  when  she  sang  the  dirge  of 
the  three  far-famed  Brothers,  wailed  for  them  only,  not  for  themselves, 
though  when  the  dirge  was  over  she  fell  dead  at  their  feet." 
To  the  dreams  thus  begotten,  he  with  true  patriotism,  not  the 
spurious  article  that  exploits  itself  in  loud  talk,  proceeded  to  give 
14  a  local    hibitation  and  a  name."     The  method  he  pursued  was  a 
thorough  one.      He   brought    his    deep   voice,    strong   heart,    fine 
brain— the  three  go  together  in  making  a  great  poet— to  his  task. 
All  that  the  ancient  annals   gave  him  of  characters,  motives,  inci- 
dents,    actions,   were    cunningly  elaborated.      The     motives    and 
emotions  that  gave  the  old  tale  life  through  long  ages  were  trans- 
fused in  the  crucible  of  his  genius  and  the  rare  ancient  metal  that 
the  annihilating   hand  of  Time  had  failed  to  destroy  was  made  to 
assume  a  new  shape,    to  wear  a   fresh   and  brilliant  lustre.      The 
concentrated  passages  of  the  old  chronicle  were  jealously  retained, 
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and  the  weaker  portions  moulded  anew.  In  other  words,  his  ver- 
sion of  "The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave  "  is  by  no  means  a  strict 
translation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  even  a  freer  rendering-  of  the 
original  than  Pope's  interpretation  of  Homer,  to  cite  a  familiar 
example.  In  an  instructive  preface  to  the  poem  itself,  de  Vere,  in 
a  couple  of  sentences  that  describe  his  entire  method  of  trans- 
lating, says  : 

"  The  following"  poem,  written  of  course  in  the  character  of  an 
old  Irish  bard,  is  not  a  translation  except  as  regards  some  passages 
which  occur  chiefly  in  Book  III.  It  is  not  in  the  form  of  translation 
that  an  ancient  Irish  tale  of  any  considerable  length  admits  of  being 
rendered  in  poetry.  What  is  needed  is  to  select  from  the  original 
such  portions  as  are  at  once  the  most  essential  to  the  story,  and  the 
most  characteristic,  reproducing'  them  in  a  condensed  form  and  taking 
care  that  the  necessary  additions  bring  out  the  idea,  and  contain 
nothing  that  is  not  in  the  spirit,  of  the  original." 

The  themes  he  selected  for  his  muse  were  the  off-spring  of 
legend  ;  consequently  they  had  to  be  dealt  with  according  to  the 
canon  of  modern  art  when  employed  upon  the  antique.  Their  an- 
cient environments  were,  in  compliance  with  these  demands,  to 
be  preserved  inviolate,  but  the  subjects  were  to  be  interfused  with 
a  human  interest,  a  flavor  of  the  modern,  a  spice  of  the  present, 
without  which  they  would  be  as  little  understood  as  if  they  were 
rendered  in  Coptic.  To  meet  this  difficult  requirement  of  art,  the 
poet  introduced  into  his  old  Celtic  fictions  a  measure  of  modern 
feeling  ;  but  so  nicely  subdued  is  it,  and  so  skilfully  is  this  newly 
distilled  aerated  water  blended  with  the  fine  old  wine  of  the"  Bards 
that  it  barely  attains  the  object  striven  after  and  no  more,  while 
one  hardly  suspects  its  presence  ;  a  consummate  success  in  a  very 
trying  ordeal,  which,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare,  demonstrates 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  the  exceedingly  high  artistic  ability  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere. 

Now,  had  the  Irish  poet  confined  his  patriotic  work  exclusively 
to  thus  rendering  one  of  the  "old  battle-chaunts"  of  Ireland  into 
attractive,  lucid,  and  sonorous  English,  thereby  lilting  it  out  of 
the  grave  of  a  dead  language  and  an  obsolete  form,  and  gaining 
for  it  a  world-wide  audience,  he  would,  I  submit,  have  rendered 
his  country  a  substantial,  even  a  herculean  service,  but  he  has  done 
very  much  more  than  the  production  of  a  single  Irish  poem,  cap- 
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tivating  by  its  contents  and  treatment;  yet  his  own  people,  like 
unto  the  kinsmen  of  Joseph,  know  him  not  !  So  far  as  the  major- 
ity of  the  Irish  are  concerned,  they  hand  him  and  nearly  all  their 
other  worthy  writers,  over  to  Harpocrates,  the  god  of  silence.  A 
true  appreciation  of  literature  demands  wide  knowledge  and  thor- 
ough study.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  school-master  who  is  abroad 
among  the  Irish  is  competent  to  provide  for  such  things  as  literary 
knowledge  and  literary  study.  When  no  fruit  is  visible  all  the 
year  round,  impartial  observers  are  at  liberty  to  regard  the  tree  as 
barren.  It  is  not  in  Ireland,  but  in  England,  that  the  most  inten- 
sely Irish  poet  of  this  century  is  making  headway,  which  atrocious 
outrage,  should  furnish  us,  just  and  reasonable  Celts  that  we  are, 
with  an  additional  grievance  against  the  detested  Saxon.  Seri- 
ously, I  often  wonder  why  we  Irishmen  are  not  stricken  dumb  by 
the  angry  Spirit  of  Truth  when  we,  with  a  Gideon-like  fondness 
for  sounding  our  own  brass,  vauntingly  declare  ourselves  the 
friends  of  learning  and  the  worshippers  of  scholars. 

The  introduction,  the  atrium,  of  the  stately  Parian  marble 
temple  erected  by  the  poet,  is  calculated  to  intensify  the  air  of  an- 
tiquity in  which  he  enveloped  his  poem.  It  is  ingenious  in  many 
other  particulars  also.  It  opens  by  assigning  a  definite  date,  not 
to  the  composition  of  the  poem,  which  could  not  be  done,  but  to 
its  resurrection  : 

"  When  centuries  six 
Had  flowed  and  faded  since  the  birth  divine." 

It  finds  means  to  recite  the  pleasant  legend  how  Saint  Kier- 
nan,  when  the  Pagan  poem,  the  "  Tain  bo  Cuailgne,"  long  lost, 
and  of  which  <4  The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave"  is  a  translation,  had 
been  recovered,  sacrificed  his  little  heifer,  and  thus  supplied  by  its 
skin  the  parchment  needed  in  order  to  preserve  the  treasure  for 
posterity.  This  act  is  still  recorded  in  the  title  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  of  Ireland's  parchment  volumes,  "The  Book  o(  the  Dun 
Cow."  There  is  no  Saint  Kiernan  in  Ireland  now.  It  is  proper 
to  remember  that  the  productions  of  the  Seanachies,  the  bardic 
historians  of  the  old  Irish  families,  are  most  ample,  but  in  the 
words  ot  Edward  Hays,  in  the  eloquent  introduction  to  his  "  Bal- 
lads of  Ireland,"  they  are  as  dumb  oracles  to  our  generation  which 
knows  not  their  language.     The  intioduction  also  prepares  us    in 
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some  degree  for  the  mystical  machinery  and  enchantment  intro- 
duced in  the  poem.  After  the  manner  of  Shakespeare,  the  key-note 
is  thus  struck  at  the  outset,  and  a  number  of  essential  preliminary 
details,  related  in  a  few  lines  remarkable  for  the  lucidity  and  con- 
densation of  the  thought. 

By  means  of  an  ingenious  device,  the  rehearsal  of  the  poem  is 
given  to  Fergus  Roy,  one  of  its  own  heroes,   the  erstwhile   exile- 
king,  who  is  recalled  from  his  grave  by  the  Irish  Saints,  prayed  to 
by  the  converted   Irish   Bards,  that  race  of  poets,  priests,  lawyers 
and  historians,  who  prepared  for  their  sacred  office— such  the  in- 
fluence of   the  bards    over  the  multitude,    and    the  superstitious 
veneration  attached  to  their   profession,  caused  it  to  be  regarded, 
in  times  too  simple  or  too  wise  to  ignore  the  tie  that  links   poetry 
to  religion— by  pursuing  their  studies  for  a  period  of  seven  years 
by  the  light  of  lamps  and   tapers   in   cloisters  hidden  deep  in  old 
oak  forests,  and  never  penetrated  by  the  beams  of  the  sun.   When 
their  studies  were  completed,  and  they  had  received  their  degree, 
they  went  forth  and  sang  the  war-songs  of  the  clans  ;  recited  the 
dogmas  of  religion  ;    versified   the  proclamation   of  the  law,   the 
axioms  of  philosophy,  and   the  annals  of  history  ;  and  traced  the 
genealogies  of  their  respective  patrons  up  to    Milesius,  if  not  to 
Adam.      If  the   newspaper  and    magazine  bards  of  our  own  days 
would  only  sequestrate  themselves  for  seven  years,  or  even  longer, 
in  some  very  remote  forest-the  remoter  the  better-there  -spurn 
delights  and  live  laborious  days,"  they  might,  if  they  survived  the 
ordeal,  go  forth  into  the  world  to  become,  if  not  personages  of  the 
highest  importance  in  the  State,    since  in  this   degenerate  age  the 
seats  of  the  mighty  are  for  the   most   part   filled  by  politicians  in- 
stead of  poets,  at  least  thoughtful  writers  and  expert  exponents  of 
the   art  of  poetry,  what   very  few  of  them  are   now,    and   during 
their   retirement,  not  only  might  the  price  of  poetry  advance  with 
the  -short  market,"  to  borrow  a  term  from  the   Stock  Exchange, 
but  all  the  much  distracted  and  sorely-tried  people  of  our  so-called 
civilized  world  would  be  at  liberty  to  congratulate  themselves  upon 
having,  instead  of  two  general   nuisances,  only  the   less  noisy  and 
wearisome  one  to  deal  with— the  learner's  piano. 

Maurice  W.  Casey. 
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HOME^ 

LL  sweet  and  sacred  feelings  meet 
The  name  of  Home  to  greet. 
As  o'er  the  troubled  ocean's  foam 
New  days,  peace-breathing,  come. 
Then  builds  the  halcyon  her  nest 
By  the  wave's  tranquil  breast. 
Homes  are  fair  bays  of  rest  and  love- 
Each  sunny,  sheltered  cove 
A  haven  where  the  tired  ship  lies; 
As  if  in  Paradise, 
Adam  grown  old  and  long  exiled, 
Slept,  with  God  reconciled. 
Home,  home  !   the  Irish  exile  hears 
The  name  with  dream-rapt  ears  ; 
In  harmony  with  its  refrain 
Comes  many  an  olden  strain ; 
Beloved  voices  hushed  in  death 
He  hears— he  feels  their  breath. 

His  mother's  loving,  soft  "asthore" 

At  the  low  cottage  door; 

His  rugged  father's  cheery  call 

Over  the  garden  wall  ; 

His  sister's  sprightly  tones  at  e'en, 

Or  sweethearts  on  the  "  green." 

Mild  church  bells  thro'  the  charmed  air 

Ringing  like  angels  fair, 

"  Peace,  peace  to  men.      All  praise  and  love 

10  the  good  God  above." 

Oh  !  faint  and  far  that  sacred  chime 

Heard  thro'  the  mists  of  time. 

Those  kindly  Irish  hearts  are  cold, 

Long  since  laid,  mould  to  mould. 

An  uncongenial  clime  received 

The  exile,  home-bereaved, 

Yet  lives  it  in  the  inner  shrine 

Of  memory,   divine 

As  glimpse  of  heaven ;  around  it  rise 
Distilled  'neath  Irish  skies, 
Faint  fragrances  of  herb  and  bloom, 
Brier-rose  and  golden  broom, 
Shamrocks  and  grasses  of  the  vale, 
And  hawthorn  fair  and  pale. 

E.  C.  M.  T. 
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FATHER   DOMINIC. 

P.  J.   Coleman  in  Boston  Pilot. 

OD  takes  the  intention  for  the  deed.      He   searches   our 
hearts  and  judges  us  by  what  He  finds  therein." 

It  was  the  message  of  comfort,  the  gospel  of 
sweet  assurance  he  had  taught  his  people  for  forty 
years.  They  needed  this  consolation.  It  was  all  that  was  left 
them_their  faith  in  a  benign  Providence. 

They  were  a  poor  people,  a  people  of  long  memories  and  proud 
tradition,  rich  only  in  the  love  of  God.  There  was  a  time  when 
their  Catholic  Fathers  had  lorded  it  over  the  hills  and  valleys  of 
the  West.  They  could  point  with  pride  to  the  crumbling  keeps 
and  ivied  abbeys  they  had  planted  deep  in  the  kindly  Irish  earth- 
deep  as  the  faith,  whereof  vaulted  isle  and  cross-crowned  turret 
were  but  the  visible  manifestation.  But  their  fortunes,  like  their 
castles,  had  long  been  in  ruin,  and  an  alien  aristocracy  of  Crom- 
well's creation  had  supplanted  their  ancient  chiefs.  Yet  the  faith, 
thank  God,  was  left  them,  immutable  as  their  hills,  vivid  and  green 
as  the  ivy  of  Ireland  ;  like  the  ivy  fondly   clinging    to    their    fallen 

sanctuaries. 

They    had    but   just    emerged    from  the  grinding  mills  of  the 
Penal  Code.     Old    men    still  lived  amon^f  them    who    remembered 
Ninety-Eight  ;  older  yet  who  had  seen  the  flight  of  the  Wild  Geese, 
when  Continental  battlefields    were  ringing   with  the    prowess    of 
Ireland's  Catholic  exiles.     Theirs  was  a  legacy  of  loss  and  sorrow; 
but  in  their  darkest  days,  in  good  repute  or  ill,  God  had  left  them 
their    priests.      Many  priests    they  had    had  ;     many  were  in  holy 
memory    among    them  ;    but    never    a   one  like  Father  Dominic. 
Many  tribulations  they  had  endured,  but  never  a  one  like    this   of 
"  Black  Forty-seven."    WTant  they  had    known    and    hunger,    but 
their    blackest  fasts  had  been  feasts  compared  to  this  bitter,  bitter 
famine.      In  their  own  terrible  image  "they  were  dying  like  sheep" 
—dying  daily  of  starvation   in   hut   and    hovel.      But  faith  robbed 
death    of  its    terrors,  and    Father  Dominic    with    words  of  hope 
pointed  the  trembling    souls    heavenward  ;  sent  them  forth  on  the 
road  to  eternity  strengthened  with  the  Holy  Viaticum. 
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It  was  a  dark  night  and  the  old  priest  was  tired— tired  in  body 
and  soul,  weary  with  years"  and  sore  in  spirit  for  his  people's  af- 
flictions. It  had  been  snowing  all  day.  The  stars  went  out,  and 
hill  and  hollow  were  clothed  in  immaculate  purity.  Here  and  there 
under  the  hedges  and  in  the  ditches,  the  snow  had  drifted  into 
fantastic  heaps.  A  brisk  wind  swept  the  hills,  powdering  man 
and  beast  with  a  searching  crystal,  fine  as  dust.  All  that  week 
the  priest  had  been  in  the  saddle,  making  his  rounds  from  sheeling 
to  sheeling.  All  that  day,  since  early  dawn,  he  had  been  among 
the  glens,  and  now  he  was  tired— so  tired— as  he  rode  back  to 
Belmoy. 

Long  and  faithfully  had    he  served    the   Lord  ;  well    had  he 

loved  his  people,  loved  them  in    joy    and    in    grief.     They    were  a 

good  people,  a  faithful,  pure,  affectionate    people,    repaying    love 

with  love— a  people  to  serve,  aye,  if  need  be,  to  die  for.     But  why 

had  the  Lord  visited  them  thus  heavily  ?     What  had  they  done  to 

merit    this    chastisement?      Had    they  not  for  him  lost  land  and 

liberty  and  life  ?     Had  they  not  poured  out  their  blood    upon    His 

altars  in  defence  of  His  word  ?     Had  they  not  for  Him    become  a 

byword  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  ?     Did     not    the    nations 

clap    their    hands    at  them,  hissing  and  wagging  their  heads,  and 

saying,     "  Is    this    the    city    of   perfect    beauty,  the  joy  of  all  the 

earth." 

11  O  Lord  !"  he  groaned,  the  tears  trickling  down  his  face, 
"  if  it  be  posssible  let  this  chalice  pass  away.  The  children  and 
sucklings  faint  away  in  the  streets  of  the  city;  when  they  breathed 
out  their  souls  in  the  bosoms  of  their  mothers  !" 

No  wonder  he  was  tired— tired  unto  death— sick  and  sore  in 
heart  and  spirit  for  the  destruction  of  his  people. 

Rory,  too,  was  tired— Rory,  the  old  horse  that  had  been  the 
faithful  companion  of  his  ministry  in  all  these  years.  There  was  a 
beautiful  sympathy  between  man  and  beast.  The  poor  brute's  lot 
might  have  been  cast  in  happier  places  with  no  weary  midnight 
calls  from  warm  stable  and  soft  bed  of  straw,  in  bitter  winter  sleet 
and  rain.  But  in  its  own  lowly  way  the  poor  brute  was  doing  the 
work  of  the  Lord— the  divine  work  of  comfort  and  consolation  to 
the  sick  and  dying.  Happier  places  he  might  have  had,  but  kinder 
master  never.      Whip  or   spur  had  never  tortured  his  sensitive 
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flanks  ;  nothing-   more  cruel   than  coaxing  voice  and   patting  hand 
and  terms  ol  tender  endearment. 

The  old  horse  knew  the  glens  by  heart.  Not  a  road  or  a 
boreen,  a  ford  or  a  togher^  but  he  could  find  in  the  gloom  of  the 
darkest  night.  Well  it  was  for  the  priest  he  had  so  faithful,  so 
tried  a  comrade,  for  presently,  as  he  rode  along,  his  head  bobbing 
on  his  breast  from  sleep  that  he  bravely  tried  to  combat,  hU  hand 
relaxed  its  hold,  the  reins  slackened  on  Rory's  neck,  and  the  old 
man  was  fast  asleep  in  the  saddle.  With  wondrous  instinct,  lest 
he  might  awaken  his  master,  Rory  dropped  from  a  trot  to  a  walk 
and  jogged  on  quietly  in  the  dark,  until  presently  he  halted  at  a 
well-known  door  and  whinnied  long  and  loud  to  arouse  Father 
Dominic. 

"  So  we're  at  home  at  last,  Rory,"  murmured  the  old  man, 
rubbing  his  eyes  and  scrambling  to  his  feet.  u  Home  at  last,  my 
boy,  after  our  long  day.  Bless  you  for  a  good  old  horse  !  What 
should  I  do  without  you  ? 

And  for  eloquent  answer  Rory  put  his  nose  into  the  priest's 
hand. 

"  Come  now,  boy,"  went  on  the  priest,  lighting  the  lantern 
which  lay  ready  to  hand  at  his  door,  and  leading  Rory  over  the 
cobbled  yard  to  ths  stable,  "  a  bite  to  eat  won't  hurt  either  of  us; 
and  then,  my  boy,  to  bed.  Ah,  Rory  avic,  like  your  old  master 
you  don't  get  much  of  the  bed  these  times,  and  you're  tired,  no 
doubt — tired  like  me.  Well,  well,  Rory,  there'll  be  rest  for  us 
sometime,  boy.     The  night  cometh  on  wherein  no  man  can  labor  ; 

and  then .     Good    night,    my  boy  ;  you've   earned   your  oats, 

and  there's  an  extra  armful  of  straw  to  keep  you  snug  and  warm." 
And,    having  replenished   the  manger  and   littered  the  stall, 
Father    Dominic  took   the   lantern,   hasped   the   stable   door,    and 
stumbled  across  the  yard  to  his  cottage. 

It  was  a  long,  thatched  house  of  one  story,  whitewashed  and 
covered  with  ivy  to  the  chimneys.  A  hall  in  the  centre  divided  it 
into  two  parts,  one  sacred  to  Maurya,  the  priest's  old  housekeeper, 
who  had  grown  grey  in  his  service  ;  the  other  given  up  to  Father 
Dominic's  sleeping  room  and  the  study  that  held  his  books  and 
writing  desk.  Maurya  had  considerately  left  the  teapot  simmer- 
ing by  the  hob,  and  a  cup  and  saucer  on  the  kitchen  table. 
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With  heavy  eyelids,  blinking-  much  at  the  light,  the  old  man 
set  the  lantern  on  the  table,  tottered  feebly  to  the  hearth,  poured 
out  a  cup  of  tea,  munched  a  crumb  of  bread,  and  then,  while  the 
cup  was  yet  poised  in  his  hand,  fell  face  forward  on  the  table, 
sound  asleep. 

It  seemed  but  a  second  to  the  priest  till  he  was  conscious  of  a 
prolonged  knocking  on  the  door.  Like  one  in  a  dream,  he  heard 
the  insistent  rat-a-tat-tat,  and,  from  a  stern  and  long  disciplined 
sense  of  duty,  was  promptly  awake  and  on  his  feet. 

"  Who's  there?  "  he  called,  going  to  the  door  and  fumbling 
for  the  bolt. 

"  Me,  Father  Dominic,"  came  the  answer  from  without. 
11  Me,  Meehul  Dowd.  For  God's  sake  come  as  quick  as  ever  you 
can.      Brigid  is  in  her  agony  and  wants  you  badly." 

"  Poor  Meehul  !  "  he  moaned.  "And  you've  walked  all  the 
way,  three  miles  in  the  snow  ?  But  go,  Meehul  ;  don't  wait  for 
me,  and   I'll  be  after  you  at  once." 

"God  bless  your  reverence;  it's  you  that's  the  friend  of  the 
poor  in  their  need.  What  would  we  do  at  all  without  you?  May 
the  heavens  be  yer  bed  this  blessed  night." 

And  Meehul  strode  off,  his  heart  breaking  for  the  wife  he  had 
left  dying  in  Glen  More  ! 

"  Quousque,  Domine ?"  groaned  the  priest.  "Quousque?" 
But  even  as  he  turned  from  the  door,  he  tottered  on  his  feet, 
swayed  a  moment  unsteadily,  and  then  sank  limp  and  unconscious 
to  the  floor.  There  he  lay,  utterly  exhausted,  body  and  will  com- 
pletely conquered  by  overpowering  sleep. 

Presently  he  was  awake  again,  rubbing  his  eyes, the  rat-a-tat- 
tat  of  the  iron  knocker  dinning  in  his  ears. 

"  O  God,  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner  !"  he  sobbed,  as  his  con- 
science reproached  him  for  a  grave  dereliction  of  duty.  "Miserere 
met,  secundum  magnam  misericordiam  tuam.  For  the  spirit  indeed 
is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 

For  God's  sake,  Father,  come  at  once,"  called  the  voice  out 
side.      "  She's  goin'  fast,  an'  you  haven't  a  minute  to  lose." 

"Ah,  Meehul,  my  poor  fellow,"  he  called,  "forgive  an  old 
man  as  I  hope  God  will  forgive  me.      Run    ahead,    my    poor    boy, 
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run  ahead.      Don't  wait  for  me.      "I'll  be  with  Brig-id    as    fast    as 
Rory  can  carry  me." 

How  tired  he  was  to-night  !  Never  before  had  he  felt  like 
this.  His  eyelids  seemed  weighted  with  lead,  and  his  feet  dragged 
heavily  over  the  ground.  But  presently,  lantern  in  hand,  he  was 
saddling  Rory  in  the  stable — poor,  faithful  old  Rory,  that  rose 
from  his  straw  with  a  whinny  of  welcome  at  the  well-known  voice. 

He  had  drawn  the  bridle  over  the  horse's  head,  adjusted  the 
girth,  and  was  looking  to  the  stirrups,  when  he  fell  in  the  straw — 
fell  under  Rory's  feet — once  more  overcome  by  the  exceeding 
weariness  that  had  been  accumulating  for  a  week  of  sleepless 
nights  and  toilsome  days.  Aye,  the  spirit  indeed  was  willing,  but 
the  flesh  was  weak.  Nature  had  at  last  capitulated.  The  virile 
will  had  succumbed. 

But,  at  length,  with  imperative  rest  came  strength,  and  anon 
he  opened  his  eyes  in  the  first  faint  glimmer  of  dawn.  Rory  was 
standing  over  him,  nosing  his  shoulder  affectionately,  his  breath 
warm  in  the  old  man's  hair.  Then  again  came  conscience,  sting- 
ing him  with  keen  reproof ;  and  now,  with  every  sense  alert, 
feebly  gaining  his  feet,  he  led  Rory  from  the  stable,  got  to  saddle, 
and  was  off  at  a  gallop  over  the  snow-muffled  road  to  Glen  More. 

With  a  burning  sense  of  shame  he  dismounted  at  Meehul's 
cabin,  feeling  at  his  pocket  for  the  holy  oils  of  Extreme  Unction. 
They  were  safe  with  his  stole  and  breviary,  where  they  had  lain 
for  a  week,  save  when  he  had  replenished  the  oil  and  cotton. 

A  low  sobbing  came  from  within  the  house,  the  sobbing  of  a 
man  made  desolate.  He  knocked  at  the  door,  and  Meehul  opened 
it,  red-eyed  from  weeping,  his  voice  stifled  with  tears. 

"Ah,  then,  it's  welcome  ye  are  again,  Father  Dominic,"  he 
said,  "welcome  an'  welcome.  But  you  can't  do  any  more  than 
you  have  done  for  my  poor  girl — God  resht  her  sowl  !  It's  kind 
ye  wor  to  come  an'  give  her  the  happy  death." 

"Am  I,  then,  too  late,  Meehul?"  whispered  the  priest, 
sympathetically  wringing  the  poor  man's  hand  and  gazing  at  the 
face  of  the  young  wife,  white  and  calm  in  death. 

"Late  is  it,  Father?  Sure  I  don't  undherstand  ye.  Ye '11 
pardon  me,  I  know.  Sure  I  hardly  know  what  I'm  sayin'.  It's 
ramblin'  I  am,  maybe.     She  was  all  I  had  in   the  world,  my  poor 
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little  Brigideen  Bawn"  he  said,  kissing  her  cold  lips.  (i  But  you 
worn't  late,  Father  civic.  Didn't  ye  come  an  hour  ago  an'  anoint 
her,  jusht  after  I  wint  for  you  the  second  time  ?  Didn't  I  go  to 
the  door  messel'  and  let  you  in  whin  you  knocked  ?  And  didn't  ye 
take  the  light  out  of  my  two  eyes,  ye  were  that  bright  an'  shinin' 
and  transfigured,  for  all  the  world,"  he  said,  crossing  himself 
reverently,  "as  if  an  angel  from  heaven  came  in  yer  place.  And 
my  poor  little  girl  lyin'  there — oh,  vo,  vo  ! — so  cowld  an'  still, 
smiled  when  she  saw  you  comin',  and  all  the  little  cabin  was 
shinin'  like  the  sun  from  the  glory  of  yer  face  as  ye  stood  by  the 
bed,  for  all  it  was  dark  night — yes,  Father,  the  dark,  dark  night 
for  me." 

And,  kneeling  by  the  bed,  the  poor  fellow  hid  his  tears  on  his 
dead  wife's  heart,  calling  her  tenderest  names  of  love  in  the  tender 
Gaelic  tongue. 

'•  *  Meehul,'  she  whispered  to  me,  afther  yer  reverence  had 
anointed  her  an'  given  her  the  Holy  Communion,  '  Meehul,'  she 
said  very  solemn-like,  '  it's  an  angel  that  came,  an'  not  Father 
Dominic  at  all.  The  poor  man  is  tired,  an'  God  sent  His  angel  in 
his  place."  But  sure  the  poor  cratureen  was  ravin'  and  I  knew  it 
was  yoursel',  Father — yourseF  and  no  other.  But  I  couldn't  help 
noticin'  when  you  wint  away  that  ye  left  no  thracks  in  the  snow  ; 
not  the  sign  of  a  thrack.  An'  all  down  the  Glen  I  could  follow  ye 
by  the  light  that  wint  with  ye.  The  hillside  glistened  where  ye 
passed,  and  the  snow  on  the  pines  sparkled  like  diamonds,  and  all 
the  Glen  was  one  blaze  of  light,  for  all  the  world  as  if  the  sun  was 
shinin'.  But  priests  are  not  like  other  men,  so  they're  not  ;  and 
what  wondher  if  the  glory  o'  God  goes  with  them  to  light  their 
way  by  night  ?" 

Then  was  the  priest  mute  with  awe,  and  he  left  the  house, 
glorifying  God,  who  had  sent  His  angel  in  his  place.  And  within 
him  was  born  a  voice,  whispering  to  him  the  message  of  comfort 
he  himself  had  preached  and  taught  for  forty  years.  And  the 
voice  said  "  Be  not  disturbed.  God  takes  the  intention  for  the 
deed." 
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LnHerary  MdDfe 


And  as  for  me,  though  that  I  konne  but  lyte  (little) 

On  books  for  to  rede  I  me  delyte, 

And  to  them  g"ive  I  feyth  and  ful  credence, 

And  in  my  herte  have  them  in  reverence. 

— Chaucer, 


<^A/\^V^/V^ 


JUSTIN  M'CARTHY. 

As  journalist,  historian  and  novelist,  no  living  writer  holds  a 
prouder  place  in  the  very  forefront  of  British  writers,  than  the  pub- 
Heist  and  Home  Rule  leader,  Justin  McCarthy.  He  was  born  in 
the  city  of  Cork,  Ireland,  in  November,  1830.  He  had  the  advan- 
tage of  an  excellent  education.  In  1853,  he  went  to  Liverpool 
where  he  became  a  reporter  on  one  of  the  newspapers,  and  pre- 
served the  connection  either  as  a  reporter  or  leader-writer  for  seven 
years.  In  the  year  i860,  he  obtained  a  London  engagement,  be- 
ing employed  by  the  Morning  Star  as  a  member  of  its  reporting 
staff.  Ere  long  he  was  appointed  foreign  editor  of  the  same  news- 
paper, and  in  1864  he  received  further  well-merited  recognition  of 
his  talents  by  being  raised  to  the  position  of  chief  editor.  In  1868 
he  resigned  his  post  and  went  to  the  United  States,  where  he  oc- 
cupied most  of  his  time  with  lecturing,  and  performed  the  remark- 
able feat  of  visiting  nearly  every  town  in  the  Union.  On  his  re- 
turn to  England  he  accepted  a  lucrative  and  important  engage- 
ment as  leader-writer  on  the  Daily  News — a  position  he  still  holds. 

Although  Mr.  McCarthy  spent  much  of  his  life  out  of  Ireland, 
and  is  confessedly  out  of  touch  with  Irish  life,  the  quality  of  his 
patriotism  is  not  stained.  Having,  at  the  general  election  in  1874 
refused  two  offers  to  stand  for  Irish  constituencies,  he  in  1879 
stood  for  the  County  of  Longford  and  was  returned  without  op- 
position. At  every  election  since  then,  until  he  retired,  he  has 
been  sent  to  parliament  by  this  fortunate  Irish  county.  His  long 
acquaintance    with    politics,  sound    and  moderate  judgment,    and 
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graceful  eloquence,  soon  found  for  him  the  place  of  a  leader  in  the 
Home  Rule  party.  After  the  last  general  election,  finding  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  party  rent  by  faction,  and  several  long-delayed  liter- 
ary engagements  awaiting  his  attention,  he  resigned  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  has  since  devoted  all  his  time  to  the 
production  of  books  and  leading  articles. 

Bookish   tastes   and    proclivities   are   only   indifferently    com- 
patible with  the  practical    duties   of  the    British   parliamentarian 
and  statesman  or  with  public  life   anywhere.      Lord    Beaconsfield 
could,  it  is  true,  write  novels  and  lead  a  great  political  party,  but 
Lord   Beaconsfield  was  much   more  than   an  ordinary  member  of 
Parliament.      It  is  also  true  that  a  very  exceptional  man  like   Mr. 
Gladstone    could    cultivate    literature,    politics    and     many    other 
things  at  the  same  time.      In  America,  rarely-endowed  men  like 
Hamilton    and    Jefferson,    and    later   on,    Calhoun,    Webster  and 
Sumner,  could  be  statesmen  and  men  ot  letters.      But  such  good* 
fortune  falls  to  the  lot  of  few.      Even  Macaulay,  though  he  had  a 
political  mind,  probably  wasted  his  time  in   Parliament,  and  was 
ultimately  glad  to  return   to  his  library.       The  modern  scientific 
appliances  have,  moreover,  destroyed  leisure  ;   and  the  statesman 
with  a  hundred  letters  on   his  table,  his  ear  at  the  telephone,  and 
deputations  waiting  to  see  him,   will  find    less  and  less    time  to 
gratify  his  taste  for  the  kind  of  reading  which  Lord  Cartaret  and 
Charles   James    Fox    loved.      The    lesson    is    clear.      The    life    of 
action  and  the  life  of  contemplation  are  different  ;    they  need  not 
be.  hostile,  but   they  can   rarely,  if  ever,  be  accommodated  in  one 
personality.     Justin  McCarthy  accommodated  them  almost  as  well 
as    Beaconsfield,   and    infinitely    better  than    Macaulay.      But   the 
financial  strain  also   weighed  heavily  upon    him,    as    the    British 
members  of  Parliament  receive  no  monetary  compensation.     The 
time  he  took  from  literature,  to  devote  to   politics  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country  was  not  profitable.      To  such  an  extent  was  he  a 
loser  by  his   nobly  patriotic  conduct,   that  his    income   fell   away 
from  $15,000  a  year  to  $3,000  a  year  !     This  statement  requires 
no  comment  ;   it  speaks  for  itself. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  sketch  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  had  a 
sufficiently  active  life  as  a  journalist  and  a  politician,'  but  he  has 
found  time  besides  to  write  a  number  of  works  which    have  made 
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his    name    familiar  wherever  our  language  is  spoken.      His    first 

novel,  "The  Waterdale  Neighbours,"  was  published  in  1867.      It 

was  followed  at  tolerably  frequent    intervals    by  such  stories  as 

"  My  Enemy's  Daughter,"     "Dear  Lady  Disdain,"    "  Miss  Mis- 

anthrophe,"   "Donna   Quixote,"    "The    Maid  of  Athens,"    "The 

Right  Honorable,"  and  numerous  others.      I  believe  I  have  named 

the  most  of  his  best  novels.      Another  one,  produced  in  1873,   and 

entitled  "  A  Fair  Saxon,"  deserves  to  be  added  to   the   list.      This 

last  tale  is  very  remarkable,  since  it  contains  a  good-tempered  and 

lively    discussion    of  the   Irish   question,    and   the  disputants   are 

a  charming  Englishwoman  and  her  Irish    lover.      Mr.  McCarthy's 

stories  possess  a  moral    tone,    and   their  tendency  is  to  make  men 

more  liberal,  better  and  happier.     The  qualities  which  distinguish 

all  his  fictions  are  a    graceful,    elegant,    transparent  style  ;   keen 

insight   into  character,  especially  female   character  ;  and  a  satire 

which,  though   it  can   occasionally  be   sharp,    is   never   absolutely 

cruel. 

In  1879,  when  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  McCarthy's  "A  History 

of  Our  Own  Times"  appeared,  it  found  public  expectancy  awaiting 

it  on    tip-toe,  and   it   certainly   gave  full   satisfaction.      When  the 

history  was  completed    it  was  universally   allowed  that  the   author 

had  produced   the  most  meritorious   chronicle  of  current  events  in 

the  English  language.      Its  most  remarkable  trait  is  that  while  its 

author   was  a   politician   and  an   ardent    Irish    patriot  his   work  is 

absolutely  devoid  of  party  spirit.      One   might  read  it  many  times 

without  being  able  so  much  as  to  guess  at  its  author's  nationality, 

political   belief,  or   religious   creed.      It  is   much    as  if  Macaulay's 

New  Zealander  had,  without  any  sort  of  prejudices  or  predilections, 

already  taken   his  seat  upon   London  Bridge  to   sketch  the  leading 

events,  parties,  and   party  leaders  of  the  time.     A  history  that  all 

parties    can    read    with     satisfaction    almost    commands    success: 

certain  it  is   Mr.  McCarthy's  work  has  had  a  most  extensive  sale, 

and  the  editions  in  which  it  has  appeared  in  England  and  America, 

and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe  would  form  a  very  long  list. 

The  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times  "  has  a   formidable  rival  in 

"A  History  of  the  Four  Georges,  "   and  when  this  latter   work    is 

completed  it  would  not  surprise  me  to  see  it   supplant    the    former 

in  the  estimate  of  the  public.      In  this  work  Mr.    McCarthy   deals, 
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to  use  his  own  words,  "with  history  in  its  old — and  we  suppose 
its  everlasting — fashion  :  that  of  telling  what  happened  in  the  way 
of  actual  fact,  telling  the  story  of  the  time.  "  Thus,  the  manner 
of  writing  is  the  old-fashioned,  time-honored  one,  but  it  is  very 
entertaining  of  its  kind.  The  first  volume  of  the  "  Four  Georges" 
includes  the  reign  of  George  I.  taking  in  also  that  of  George  II. 
down  to  1731.  Volume  II,  finishes  the  reign  of  George  II, 
closing  with  his  death.  The  account  of  the  remaining  Two 
Georges  is  well  under  way  and  will  appear  shortly. 

Another  work,  the  "  Epoch  of  Reform,  '*  presents  a  glowing 
account  of  a  great  political  struggle,  a  social  revolution.  His 
"  Leo  XIII,  "  and  his  "  Modern  Leaders,  "a  series  of  biographi- 
cal sketches,  prove  that  Mr.  McCarthy  is  quick  to  grasp  the 
salient  features  of  character,  and  sensitive  to  the  dramatic 
elements  in  individuality.  The  Life  of  His  Holiness  has  been 
highly  praised  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  Although  Mr. 
McCarthy  is  a  Catholic,  he  does  not  allow  his  religious  beliefs  to 
blind  him  to  the  real  significance  of  historical  facts,  nor  to  hinder 
in  any  way  their  truthful  relation. 

Style  is  the  manner  of  writing.  It  reflects  nationality  and  the 
manners  of  the  time,  and  as  no  two  individuals  are  alike  in  mental 
constitution,  style  must  be  above  all  characterized  by  individuality. 
The  grand  round  of  English  literature  presents  us,  as  the  reader 
well  knows,  with  specimens  of  almost  every  conceivable  style.  To 
be  convinced  of  that  fact,  the  reader  has  only  to  contrast  the  style 
of  Waller  with  that  of  Wordsworth,  that  of  Leigh  Hunt  with  that 
of  Milton,  that  of  Burke  with  that  of  Freeman,  that  of  Carlyle 
with  that  of  Mathew  Arnold,  that  of  Emerson  with  that  of  Sted- 
man,  and  so  on  down  the  whole  royal  line  of  authors.  But  in  the 
important  quality  of  grace,  I  doubt  if  Justin  McCarthy  has  been 
often  equalled,  and  I  am  sure  he  has  never  been  surpassed.  He 
is  one  of  those  writers  of  a  quiet,  even  temperament  whose  sen- 
tences flow  gently  along  like  a  stream  through  a  level  country, 
that  hardly  disturbs  the  air  by  a  sound.  The  one  who  follows  this 
tranquil  stream  for  any  length  of  time  may  grow  a  trifle  tired  of 
the  monotony;  though  the  blooms  on  the  banks  boast  a  charming 
variety,  he  may  sigh  for  the  wild  commotion  of  the  rapids  and  the 
thunder  and  wreck  of  the  waterfall,    But  this  momentary  rebellion 
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of  the  spirit  apart,  the  stream  is  beautiful  and  satisfying,  especi- 
ally when  one  remembers  that  placid  waters  ate  commonly 
profound. 

Herbert  Spencer  points  out  in  his  work  on  (i  Education  "  that, 
in  all  ages  adornment  has  been  more  highly  esteemed  than  utility. 
The  savage  is  more  anxious  to  have  feathers  and  paint  than  a 
blanket  to  protect  him  from  the  cold.  For  the  same  reason  the 
ordinary  elocutionist  uses  too  many  gestures,  and  "  saws  the  air," 
as  Shakespeare  says.  So  also  the  ordinary  writer  uses  too  much 
elaboration,  forgetting  that  over-worded,  polychromatic  composi- 
tion is  like  over-colored  painting,  confusing  by  its  very  richness. 
Brevity  is  strength  ;  simplicity  is  natural  beauty.  Long  words 
are  like  long  pedigrees,  out  of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Exaggeration  invariably  induces  reaction,  and  linguistic  exagger- 
ation begets  disgust.  The  style  that  is  to  please  to-day  must  be 
suggestive,  sharp  and  incisive.  Mr.  McCarthy's  style  is  crisp, 
straightforward,  vivid,  and  always  graceful. 

Grace  is  the  quality  of  style  which  makes  it  pleasing.  It 
depends  chiefly  upon  nice  discernment  in  the  choice  of  words,  and 
the  suppression  of  the  more  violent  passions.  Though  a  graceful 
style  does  not,  like  the  elevated  style,  reject  familiar  words,  it 
refuses  to  use  all  words  and  images  that  are  disgusting,  or  coarse, 
or  in  any  way  unpleasing.  When,  as  in  the  productions  of  the 
author  under  discussion,  grace  is  coupled  with  variety,  it  produces 
a  most  captivating  effect.  McCarthy  seeks  to  express  himself 
clearly,  without  affectation  of  any  sort,  and  he  pays  ceaseless 
attention  to  the  sound,  to  the  music  of  the  language,  which  is 
part  of  every  style,  even  when  the  latter  seems  quite  artless.  All 
his  writings  illustrate  the  delicacy  with  which  language  can  be 
handled  so  as  to  preserve  by  an  art  imperceptible  to  a  careless 
reader,  the  level  of  gracefulness.  The  danger  of  the  graceful 
style,  the  proneness  to  use  an  unfamiliar  and  Latin  word  instead 
of  a  familiar  and  English  one,  which  may  be  called  pedantry,  has 
few  perils  for  McCarthy.  He  seldom  errs  in  this  way,  and  in  his 
histories  and  biographies  scarcely  at  all. 

Recently  while  reading  the  "Four  Georges"  for  the  fifth  time, 
and  being  impressed  by  the  graceful  yet  simple  language,  and  the 
even  flow  of  the  charmingly  wrought  sentences,  in  whole  pages  of 
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which  there  is  not  the  slightest  jar  to  break  the  sense  of  continu- 
ous harmony,  I  asked  myself,  how  much  practice  in  theoretical 
rhetoric  and  in  actual  writing-  did  it  require  to  master  such  a  style? 
All  I  know  is  that  good  writing  is  as  much  a  fine  art  as  painting 
or  musical  composition.  No  art  can  be  picked  out  of  the  grass. 
Art  is  the  directing  of  means  toward  an  end  or  purpose,  and  the 
direction  in  literary  composition  requires  knowledge,  thought,  de- 
liberation and  hard  manual  practice.  Patience  is  a  necessary  in- 
gredient of  genius.  Great  effects  require  great  preparation.  But 
as  Burke  in  his  valuable  essay  on  the  "Beautiful  and  the  Sublime" 
remarks  :  "Art  can  never  give  the  rules  that  make  an  art."  Of  one 
thing,  however,  long  experience  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  have  made 
us  quite  certain.  Practical  success  in  art  must  come  from  every 
Jay  ambition  and  experiment,  and  as  a  companion  for  the  literary 
toiler  who  seeks  to  discover  the  secret  of  the  literary  art,  to  tear 
out  the  heart  of  the  mystery  of  effective  composition,  I  know  of 
few  authors  more  serviceable  than  Justin  McCarthy. 

Walter  Lecky's  Writings. 

This  forceful  and  versatile  young  writer  chooses  to  give  his 
works  to  the  public,  under  the  veil  of  a  nom-de -plume.  I  have  no 
intention  of  being  so  impertinent  as  to  lift  the  mask  it  pleases  him 
to  wear  ;  although  it  is  quite  true  his  identity  is  widely  known. 
Precisely  when  his  title  pages  are  to  be  adorned  with  his  own  pro- 
per Celtic  name,  is  a  matter  he  must  fix  instead  of  having  it  fixed 
for  him  by  a  commentator.  For  my  own  part,  I  can  at  all  times 
extract  no  little  of  useful  guidance  from  what  the  Highlanders  call 
the  advice  of  the  bell  of  Scoon:  "  The  thing  that  concerns  you  not, 
meddle  not  with."  It  is  as  a  literary  worker  that  Walter  Lecky 
is  to  be  known  in  these  pages. 

An  outline  of  his  career  can,  however,  be  supplied  without 
violating  the  assumed  secrecy  of  his  pen-name.  He  was  born  in 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  in  1857,  and  attended  school  in  that  town  Later 
a  college  course  was  followed  by  journalistic  experience  in  Chicago 
and  other  American  cities.  He  was  subsequently  employed  at 
labor  he  found  uncongenial  and  distasteful,  and  away  from  which 
he  turned.  His  books  contain  more  than  one  allusion  to  this  bit- 
ter episode  in  his  life.      But  faith  in  the  ideal  was  too  strong    with 
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him  for  the  experiences  of  life,  however  disappointing,  to  materi- 
ally weaken,  much  less  destroy  it.  A  legacy  falling  to  him,  he 
visited  Europe,  and  probably  compared  his  American  ideas  with 
the  ideas  he  found  prevailing  in  the  Old  World.  Returning  to 
America,  he  produced  two  works,  which  received  little  attention, 
and  then  he,  in  1896,  came  before  the  public — the  Catholic  reading 
public  in  particular — as  the  author  of  "  Billy  Buttons." 

This  book  is  made  up  of  sketches  of  the  people  who  inhabit 
the  picturesque  Adirondacks,  and  the  tales  are  held  together  by  a 
thread  of  incident  common  to  them  all.  The  story  is  told  by  a 
country  doctor  whose  life  is  "the  absorption  of  his  patients'  life 
histories,  as  well  as  attempts  to  cure  their  ills  of  flesh."  Many  of 
the  characters  are  made  to  act  parts  as  important  as  the  one 
assigned  to  the  guide  Buttons,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
book  could  not  be  called  "Skinny  Benoit,"  "Cagy,"  or  "Pere 
Monnier. "  But  "Billy  Buttons"  is  an  alliterative  and  pert  title, 
and  alliteration  and  pertness  in  the  title  of  a  book  are  as 
"catching"  as  a  rabbit-trap,  as  the  author  himself  would  probably 
express  it. 

"Billy  Buttons"  has  been  very  highly  praised  by  the  press 
and  read  by  many  thousands.  The  book  possesses  originality, 
vigor,  and  considerable  insight  into  character  ;  but  as  a  whole  it 
lacks  in  narrative  continuity,  and  the  style  is  uneven,  abrupt,  slip- 
shod and  rough.  The  author  like  a  malevolent  musician  seems 
to  delight  in  hurling  disco; ds  at  our  ears.  A  friendly  critic,  Mr. 
James  Riley,  to  whom  I  am  under  obligations  for  the  biographical 
facts  just  given,  justly  said  that  three  words  to  a  sentence  would 
often  make  smooth  and  rhetorically  correct  English,  but  the  three 
words  are  never  forthcoming  ;  and  he  goes  on  to  compliment  the 
author  on  this  sort  of  diction,  saying  that  its  roughness  is  calcul- 
ated to  make  an  impression.  Let  me  see.  Some  words  are 
swords  and  war-clubs,  but  it  requires  an  expert  warrior  to  wield 
them.  In  general,  words  are  pegs  to  hang  ideas  on,  and 
roughness,  is  not  a  virtue  in  a  peg.  Gentle  words,  quiet 
words,  are  usually  the  most  impressive.  Speech  may  be 
polished  and  even,  and  convincing,  compelling,  and  prevail- 
ing at  the  same  time.  Words  are  not  burs,  they  need 
not  be  rough  and  hung  all  over  with   hooks  to  make  them  stick  in 
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the  memory.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be  achieved  by 
citing-  the  example  of  Carlyle,  as  Mr.  Riley  has  done.  The  great 
thinker  gave  the  public  nuggfets  of  gold,  and  no  man  will  find  fault 
with  the  shape  of  a  golden  nugget.  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow 
Mr.  Riley  at  all.  I  consider  the  tales  in  "  Billy  Buttons"  as  in 
part  dramatic,  vivid  and  pathetic,  and  as  in  part  crude,  badly 
constructed  and  lamely  expressed.  They  are  essentially  news- 
paper reporter's  work  ;  the  sort  of  sketches  we  frequently  find  in 
the  American  Sunday  newspaper  ;  with  the  wide  difference  that  in 
these  the  scenes  are  generally  laid  in  crowded  cities,  and  the  char- 
acters depicted  are  city  people,  while  the  purpose  subserved  is  to 
make  readable  "  copy  ;"  whereas  Walter  Lecky  places  the  scenes 
of  his  sketches  in  the  country,  among  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
natural  scenery  on  this  continent,  the  general  tone  is  morally  ele- 
vated, and  the  people  that  move  on  his  stage  are  mountaineers,  a 
somewhat  uncommon  species  of  humanity.  Walter  Lecky  can 
certainly  paint  word-pictures  of  nature  in  a  way  of  which  a  Greek 
need  not  have  been  ashamed,  but  he  is  not  an  Ian  Maclaren,  be- 
hind whose  descriptions  is  a  thoughtful  mind,  and  "Billy  Buttons" 
and  "  The  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  are  Poles  apart.  More  than  that, 
all  the  advantages  of  narrative  and  expression  should,  I  think,  be 
assigned  to  Maclaren.  '*  Billy  Buttons"  would  come  off  better  in 
a  comparison  with  (i  The  Dukesbury  Tales,"  but  the  late  Richard 
Malcolm  Johnson  possessed  a  charm  that  the  other  author  nowhere 
discovers. 

The  essay  in  fiction  which  the  author  of  "Billy  Buttons" 
recently  handed  to  the  public  shows  no  marked  improvement  over 
its  predecessor.  What  I  have  said  of  "  Billy  Buttons"  I  would 
repeat  almost  word  for  word  of  the  second  story,  "  Perre 
Monnier's  Ward,"  were  the  task  of  adverse  criticism  a 
gracious  one.  It  is  strong  in  conception,  striking  in  dramatic 
action  and  grouping,  the  landscape  is  managed  with  a 
splendid  touch  ;  but  the  author  has  not  yet  learned  that 
prime  requisite  of  great  narrative,  the  art  of  telling  a 
continuous  story,  and  his  style  is  as  jerky  as  it  ever  was.  To 
critical  mush  I  have  an  unconquerable  repugnance.  I  respectfully 
submit,  therefore,  that  the  critics  who  praise  those  books  as 
models  of  fiction   so   loudly  that   they  are  in  danger  of  bursting 
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their  thoraxes  have  much  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  truth  and 
justice.  If  Walter  Lecky  is  not  a  gentleman  oi  exceptional  sound 
sense  he  is  in  imminent  peril  of  having-  his  head  turned.  When  all  is 
said,  I  would  prefer  his  modest  but  charming  little  work,  *'  Green 
Graves  in  Ireland,"  to  all  the  fiction  he  has  hitherto  produced. 

Generally  it  may  be  said  that  the  keenest  humor  is  always 
near  if  not  to  tears  yet  to  thought.  Lecky  has  wit  in  abundance 
and  humor,  but  I  doubt  if  the  old  merits  of  the  novelists  of  our 
English  tongue — fnlness  and  body  of  narrative  material — the 
rich  substratum  of  thought  underlying  the  surface  rehearsal  of 
the  story — virtues  apparently  hereditary  in  the  lineage  of  robust 
minds  which  may  be  traced  backward  without  a  break,  from 
Kipling  to  Hawthorne,  and  from  Hawthorne  to  Fielding — is  not 
extremely  rare  in  our  novelist.  Yet,  one  of  the  true  tests  by 
which  fiction  is  tried,  may  be  applied  to  these  works,  with  a 
gratifying  result.  I  mean  the  sen^e  of  sympathy  and  toleration; 
the  power  of  impressing  the  reader  with  complete  belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  characters  on  the  author's  part,  as  though  they  had 
been  lived  with,  observed,  patiently  put  up  with,  and  had  some- 
times vexed  and  irritated.  All  this  is,  perhaps,  precisely  what 
has  happened  between  this  author  and  his  characters.  If  the 
reader  desires  to  become  acquainted  with  these  characters,  he 
must  possess  himself  of  the  books.  The  thing  most  worthy  of 
praise  in  both  collections  is  neither  their  style  nor  subject,  but 
their  pure  tone — no  slight  thing  assuredly.  And  with  all  their 
faults  of  manner  and  matter  they  contain  enough  of  interest  to 
afford  no  little  amusement.  A  tale  is  the  first  key  to  the  heart  of 
a  child,  the  last  voice  that  penetrates  the  fastness  of  age.  Happy 
is  he  who  can  successfully  use  sensational  elements,  who  is  apt 
at  incident,  situation  and  narrative  surprise,  for  moral  ends,  and 
so  at  a  most  fitting  moment  meet  a  great  need  and  correct  a 
vicious  tendency,  hardly  otherwise  corrigible.  Art,  in  the  largest 
sense  of  the  word  comprehends  all  the  forms  in  which  men  of 
genius  utter  what  is  in  them.  Fiction  is  one  of  its  finest  and 
most  far  reaching  manifestations.  Does  it  not  follow  that  the  pro- 
fessional novelist  should  use  all  the  means  at  hiscommand  to  improve 
and  perfect  his  method  ?  Walter  Lecky  must  appreciate  the  great 
gifts  which   God  has  bestowed   upon   him,  and  he  must    be    ready 
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and  willing  to  devote  to  their  development  all  the  attention  he  can 
command.  He  has  already  done  enough  to  prove  that  he  can  do 
more,  and  I  feel  satisfied  the  time  is  not  distant  when  he  will 
enrich  the  literature  of  his  country  with  a  real  model  and  master- 
piece of  constructive  art  and  decorative  detail. 

I  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention  that  Walter  Lecky  is  a 
realist — a  Catholic  realist — that  is,  he  practices  the  realism  that 
is  opposed  to  fantasy  and  extravagance.  In  the  ancient  literatures 
the  function  of  romance  was  to  idealize  religion,  politics  and 
patriotism,  and  to  make  heroes  and  demigods  of  men.  Our 
modern  romance  has  still  something  to  say  about  religion,  politics 
and  patriotism,  but  for  the  demigods  it  has  substituted  plain  men 
and  women — these  commonplace  beings  whom  Lincoln  said  "  the 
Lord  must  love  them,  he  made  so  many  of  them."  All  the  skill  of  all 
the  ages  cannot  make  a  great  picture  of  an  unworthy  subject — 
a  fiea,a  sore, a  wart,  or  an  alderman, for  instance.  Catholic  realism 
does  not  paint  insects  of  any  sort.  The  healthy  realism  of  Lecky 
is  practiced  by  the  whole  new  school  of  American  novelists — the 
Rev  John  Talbot  Smith,  Maurice  Francis  Egan,  Marion  Crawford, 
and  the  others — the  supreme  charm  of  whose  work  is  naturalness, 
with  the  every-day  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it.  They  draw 
their  inspiration  from  what  they  see  and  hear,  and  they  discard 
heroics.  Everywhere  in  their  sui  remely  human  pages  we  come 
across  acquaintances  undisguised,  and  no  one  who  is  not  a 
Boeotian  dull  to  the  beauty  of  art,  can  deny  them  fine  initiative 
and  creative  genius.  They  make  us  realize  as,  perhaps,  many  of 
us  never  realized  before,  the  profound  philosophy  of  the  mighty 
line  of  John  Keats  : 

"  Beauty  is  truth  ;  truth    beauty." 

Walter  Lecky  has  published  acceptable  verse.  It  is  imagina- 
tive and  carefully  constructed.  Some  of  it  is  really  fine;  being 
full  of  valuable  thought  conveyed  in  musical  numbers.  His 
essential  qualities  as  a  verse  maker  are  rare  and  splendid.  His 
poems  display  elegance  and  care  of  workmanship,  close  study  of 
nature,  felicity  of  phrasing,  and  a  marked  tendency  to  draw  on 
religion  and  literary  culture  for  subject  and  reference.  The  only 
fault  I  can  find  with  this  poetry  is  that  I  have  not  been  given 
enough  of  it.      Had  we  only  his  verse  we  would  have  ample  testi- 
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mony  to  prove  him  a  competent  artist  in  language  of  the  most 
delicate  kind.  One  would  suppose  the  prose  and  verse  were  pro- 
duced by  two  very  different  men  ;  yet  Walter  Lecky  is  fully  aware 
of  the  importance  of  literary  form,  as  the  following  luminous 
passage  from  his  essay  on  the  Rev.  Brother  Azarias  conclusively 
proves  : 

"  While  the  author  will  not  concede  that  mere  literary  form  is  the 
all  in  all  that  our  modern  masters  claim,  yet  he  would  not  be  found  in 
the  ranks  of  M.  de  Bonniers,  who  declares  that  an  author  need  not 
trouble  himself  about  his  grammar  ;  let  him  have  original  ideas  and  a 
certain  style,  and  the  rest  is  of  no  consequence.  The  author  of 
1  Phases  of  Thought  '  [Azarias]  believes  first  in  the  possession  of 
ideas,  for  without  them  an  author  is  a  sorry  spectacle.  He  also  be- 
lieves that  an  attractive  style  will  materially  aid  in  the  diffusion  of 
these  ideas.  Many  good  books  fall  still-born  from  the  press,  for  no 

other  reasons  than  their  slovenly  style.      Readers  now-a-days  will  not 
plod  along  pooi  roads  when  a  turnpike  leads  to  the  same  destination. 
The  grammar  marks  the  parting  of  ways.     Brother  Azarias  rightfully 
holds  that  good  grammar  is  an  essential   part  of  every  great  writer's 
style.     C'assics  are  so,    by  correct    grammar  as  well  as   by  original 
ideas.     This  easy  dictum  of  the  slipshod  writers  -  -that  if  an  idea  takes 
you  off  your  feet    you  must  not  trouble  yourself  about  the  grammar 
that  wraps  it,  is  but  a  specious    pleading  for  their  ignorance  of  what 
they  pretend  to  despise." 
How  a  writer  who  holds  such  preeminently  sane  principles   of 
art  should  deliberately  strive  in  article  after  article  and  book    after 
book,    to    pass   himself  off  as  somebody  very  much  resembling  an 
humble    disciple    "in  the  ranks  of  M.  de  Bonniers,"  takes  my    un- 
derstanding off  its  feet. 

But  unless  I  am  entirely  mistaken — a  by  no  means  impossible 
contingency — it  is  not  as  a  novelist,  nor  a  poet  that  Walter  Lecky 
has,  down  to  this,  performed  the  most  useful  if  not  the  most  last- 
ing work,  it  is  rather  as  a  critic.  He  has  published  two  volumes 
of  literary  biography  and  criticism,  "Down  at  Caxtons"  and  "Im- 
pressions and  Opinions."  Both  volumes  are  filled  with  critical 
essays  on  Catholic  writers,  and  able  expositions  of  Catholic  artis- 
tic and  social  ideas.  By  thus  endeavoring  discriminatingly  to  esti- 
mate the  work  of  our  younger  Catholic  writers,  with  a  view  of 
making  it  more  popular,  the  critic  has  performed  a  noble  task  for 
the  Catholic  community.  It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  general 
literary  criticism  ignores  the  Catholic  writer.      I  have  within  reach 
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at  this  moment  a  manual  of  American  literature  that  does  not 
contain  the  name  of  a  single  Catholic  author,  and  I  could  name 
several  other  similar  compilations — Charles  F.  Richardson's 
"American  Literature",  for  example — that  are  almost  equally 
exclusive.  By  creating  an  effective  off-set  to  that  sort  of  insolent 
exclusion  and  bigoted  bias,  Walter  Lecky  is  doing  noble  work. 
I  have  frequently  availed  myself  of  the  information  contained  in 
"Down  at  Caxtons",  as  well  as  of  the  principles  of  criticism  there- 
in enunciated,  and  I  take  a  delight  in  hereby  briefly  but  heartily 
acknowledging  the  great  usefulness  of  the  volume. 

Walter  Lecky's  contributous  to  periodical  literature  are  nu- 
merous and  important.  His  column  of  literary  criticism  in  the 
"Catholic  News"  of  New  York,  is  by  far  the  best  feature  of  that 
newspaper.  By  studiously  following  this  column  week  by  week 
the  Catholic  reader  finds  his  mental  horizon  irrevocably  enlarged. 
Sometimes — too  frequently  for  my  taste — he  drops  books  and 
literary  affairs  and  takes  up  the  cudgels  of  religious  controversy, 
when  his  vigorous  remarks  generally  assist  the  fighting  vocabu- 
lary of  Catholic  journalists  of  the  day.  But  I  take  the 
liberty  to  doubt  if  such  assistance  is  really  beneficial  to  the 
cause  it  is  intended  to  advance.  Cardinal  Newman  said: 
"When  men  understand  what  each  other  mean  controversy 
is  either  superfluous  or  hopeless."  For  religious  controversy, 
especially  when  carried  on  in  newspapers,  I  have,  whether  right 
or  wrong,  no  relish.  According  to  my  view,  the  only  irresistible 
polemic  a  Christian  Church  can  employ  is  the  extraordinary 
diurnal  practice  of  virtue  by  its  ministers  and  members.  The 
mass  o^'  men  seldom  learn  by  words  however  wise  or  powerful  ; 
events  alone  really  teach.  Virtue  in  practice  is  the  real  lever  of 
Archiabedes  of  which  an  unsullied  heart  is  the  fulcrum.  Con- 
sidered as  a  moral  and  social  dynamic  virtuous  living  is  more 
powerful  than  gunpowder,  steam,  or  electricity.  This  is  substan- 
tially the  creed  I  learned  early  in  life  and  which  I  have  never  yet 
found  a  reason  to  modify.  In  the  Weekly  Bouquet,  Walter  Lecky 
has  now  running  a  number  of  papers  under  the  title  of  "  Birds  and 
Books."     Those  essays  rank  among  his  very  best  work. 

If  the  literary  criticism  of  Walter  Lecky  is  not  always  very 
dignified,  it   is   almost   invariably    independent,  in   an  age  when  a 
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miserable  spirit  of  silly  adulation  prevalent  among-  us  Catholics 
has  made  independent  criticism  of  Catholic  by  Catholic  a  difficult, 
and,  indeed,  almost  impossible  achievement.  Mutual  admira- 
tionism  is  one  of  the  vilest  of  "  isms."  Walter  Lecky  has  done  a 
great  deal  to  diffuse  that  doctrine.  His  lusty  independence  is  to 
me  always  attractive.  Evidently  he  never  suffers  from  what 
Walter  Bagehot  complained  of  as  the  most  galling  of  yokes,  "  the 
tyranny  of  your  next  door  neighbor,"  the  obligation  of  thinking  as 
he  thinks.  He  is  not  only  independent  but  original,  and  he  sets  an 
example  which  will,  I  sincerely  hope,  be  universally  copied.  Let 
us  Catholics  write  what  we  want  to  write,  what  our  consciences 
urge  us  to  write,  what  we  feel  is  natural  for  us  to  write  of  others 
or  of  each  other  without  fear  or  favor,  and  let  us  never  consider 
that  our  ultimate  goal  is  won  while  we  have  achieved  anything  less 
than  the  most  ingenious  and  hearty  that  can  be  done.  The  great 
poet  of  our  language  expressed  a  magnificent  truth   when  he  said  : 

"  To  thine  own  self  be  true  ; 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  nig-ht  the  day, 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

As  critic  Walter  Lecky  possesses  the  stamp  of  a  real  and 
strong  individuality.  From  beginning  to  end  he  is  individual  and 
sincere.  While  it  can  scarcely  be  denied  he  is  a  far  more  consum- 
mate workman  in  the  matter  than  the  manner  ot  his  critical  works, 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  his  paragraphs  and  books  contain,  in 
multitudes,  passages  of  high  emotion  and  ennobling  sentiment, 
just  awards  of  praise  and  blame  when  personal  friendship  does  not 
dazzle  the  eye  of  the  Judge,  and  solid  expositions  of  principle  both 
social  and  moral.  They  are  pervaded  by  a  generous  love  of  art, 
liberty,  and  the  literary  calling,  and  their  atmosphere  is  so  pure 
and  bracing  that  it  serves  as  a  mental  tonic.  He  teaches  at  every 
turn  that  a  man  may  love  religion  and  liberty  at  the  same  time. 

What  is  rarely  found  in  connection  with  much  humour,  he 
has  a  strong  bent  toward  idealism  if  not  mysticism.  He  has  a 
great  ability  to  laugh  and  to  make  laugh  ;  he  seizes  any  available 
opportunity  of  raising  a  smile  on  the  countenance  of  his  reader 
and  so,  as  DeMaistre  says,  the  needle  makes  the  thread  pass.  I 
wish  I  could  add  that  the  manner  waits  upon  the  matter,  but  I  am 
far  too  close  a  student  of   Walter  Lecky  to  utter  a  critical  false- 
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hood,  knowing  it  to  be  such.  Here  as  in  other  walks  he  is  un- 
necessarily rough,  abrupt,  and  unpolished,  to  his  own  great 
undoing.  It  is  seldom  he  shows  that  felicity  of  words  and  salience 
of  ideas  which  elevates  writing  into  literature  ;  which  weds  thought 
to  a  becoming  harmony  of  language  the  music  of  which  haunts 
the  memory  like  the  sweet  strains  of  an  old  song.  His  general 
style  is  an  earthquake  tied  up  in  a  wind  storm,  if  I  may  borrow 
his  own  surprising  way  of  using  figurative  language.  Few  can 
appreciate  the  excuse  of  necessary  haste  better  than  I,  and  when 
offered  in  behalf  of  newspaper  and  magazine  writing,  it  is  not 
without  force.  But  when  a  writer  with  ability  to  do  much  better 
puts  coar.se  and  undigested  matter  in  books,  it  must,  I  think,  be 
allowed  he  is  paying  his  readers  a  poor  compliment  and  places 
himself  beyond  the  pale  of  defence. 

Walter  Lecky  generally  uses  the  common  expository  method  of 
criticism,  and  not  the  analytical  method,  although  he  gives  some 
examples  of  the  latter.  The  late  highly-gifted  Rev.  Brother  Az- 
arias  was  a  critic  with  an  analytic  brain.  He  had  no  apparent 
difficulty  in  surmounting  that  crux  of  critics,  the  inability  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  fleeting  expression  of  a  mere  vogue  or 
popular  whim,  and  the  voicing  of  a  genuine  "cry  of  the  human" 
composite,  multitudinous  and  yet  simple,  the  highest  meaning  and 
the  most  refined  effluence  of  a  civilization.  A  comparison  of  his 
works  with  these  of  Walter  Lecky  is  instructive  as  it  clearly  shows 
how  the  two  methods  differ.  Catholic  literature  would  perhaps 
gain  by  more  and  capable  exponents  of  both  systems,  or  of  any 
recognized  system  ;  because  we  Catholics  have  fallen  into  the 
ignoble  habit  of  puffing  one  another  up  with  a  flatulent  laudation. 

True  criticism,  that  is  thorough  discrimination  between  the 
good  and  the  bad  in  literature,  is  doubtlessly  a  fecund  art.  The 
number  of  Catholic  critics  now  watching  over  our  literature  is, 
perhaps,  sufficient,  after  all.  Criticism  should  never  outrun  cre- 
ation. Consequently,  if  our  American  literature  were  Catholic  in 
tone,  I  would  welcome  the  appearance  of  an  army  of  critics  of 
every  school,  the  more  the  merrier.  But  the  literature  of  America 
and  of  the  English  tongue  is  not  Catholic.  Yet,  our  Catholic 
press  is  full  of  pleaders,  and  wherever  there  are  pleaders  there  is 
need    of   the    upright  judge.     So,  the    critic  has  his  use,  but    the 
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works  by  Catholics  in  English  literature  are,  by  comparison  with 
the  works  by  non  Catholics,  few  and  insufficient.  Our  immediate 
need,  therefore,  is  of  creators  and  not  commentators.  In  English 
literature  we  Catholics  need  models  rather  than  critics. 

TWO    IRISH    HUMORISTS. 

I  have  learned  so  much  about  the  endless  abundance  of  Irish 
humor,  and,  outside  of  the  somewhat  antiquated  chapters  of 
Griffin,  Carleton,  Lever  and  Lover,  have  met  with  so  little  of  the 
genuine  article,  that  I  was  beginning  to  fear  Irish  humor  was  as 
elusive  as  the  precious  metal  in  that  "  salted"  Lagenian  gold  mine 
of  which  Tom  Moore  tells  us  that  "  sparkles  of  golden  splendor 
all  over  the  surface  shine,''  but  when  they  dig,  '*  all  the  bright 
ore  is  gone."  If  the  writers  I  have  named  count  for  anything — 
and  with  me  they  count  for  much — inherent  with  the  soil  of  Ireland 
is  its  humor.  They,  and  others,  led  me  to  believe  that  the  Irish- 
man had  a  pleasant  trick  of  bridging  over  his  hard  lot  by  laughing 
at  misery  and  misfortune.  But  I  remembered  how  I  had  sat 
enraptured  while  listing  to  one  of  Justin  McCarthy's  lectures, 
wherein  he  told  in  beautiful  and  touching  language  how  the  awful 
famine  of  half  a  century  ago  had  changed  the  Irish  character  and 
left  the  Irishman  duller  and  more  solemn  than  he  ever  was  before. 
After  I  had  qualified  my  former  belief  by  the  eloquent  utterences 
of  his  grand  old  patriot,  nothing  of  importance  happened,  until 
recently  I  awoke  to  the  pleasant  knowledge  that  no  less  than  two 
real  and  rich  Irish  humorists  had  sprung  into  existence.  But  be- 
fore I  speak  of  those  gentlemen  let  me  offer  for  the  special  benefit 
of  the  younger  readers  a  few  remarks  on  the  nature  of  their  literary 
ware. 

Wit  and  humor  are  the  great  makers  of  human  character, 
which  is  formulated  and  rounded  off  by  the  attrition  of 
sorrow  and  happiness.  I  believe  it"  was  a  long  time  before  the 
old  Saxon  term  "wit,"  or  "wits"  developed  from  "knowledge"  to 
"genius"  from  "genius"  to  "fancy",  and  from  "fancy"  to  "wit", 
as  subsequently  understood  to  be  a  sort  of  acute,  in  contrast  to 
chronic  ability.  "Wit,"  says  LaBruyere,  "  is  the  god  of  moments, 
but  genius  is  the  god  of  ages."  But  as  time  went  on  wit  became 
still  further  differentiated  from  its  meaning  and  original  etymology. 
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Wit  and  wisdom  acknowledge  a  common  ancestry.  Wit  has 
retained  the  synonyms  of  the  possession  of  knowledge,  ability,  or 
intellect  of  a  high  order  ;  while  humor,  being  derived  from  a  word 
which  simply  signifies  moisture,  points  to  a  quality  which  the  man 
who  is  the  reverse  of  dry  possesses.  The  distinction  between  wit 
and  humor  may  be  said  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  characteristic 
of  the  latter  is  nature,  and  of  the  former,  art.  Wit  is  more  allied 
to  intellect,  and  humor  to  imagination.  Humor  is  a  higher,  finer, 
and  more  genial  thing  than  wit.  Pure  wit  is  often  ill-natured, 
and  has  a  string  ;  but  wit,  sweetened  by  a  kind,  loving  sympathetic 
expression  becomes  humor.  Humor  consists  more  of  manner,  and 
words  are  not  spared  in  expressing  it.  Lord  Chesterfield  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that,  "genuine  wit  never  made  any  man  laugh 
since  the  creation  of  the  world."  The  occasion  of  surprise 
is  the  link  between  wit  and  humor.  It  will  be  observed 
that  there  is  room  left  tor  this  common  bond  in  the 
sharp  contrast  drawn  by  the  distinguished  critic,  Whipple  : — 
"  Wit  laughs  at  things,  humor  laughs  with  them.  Wit  lashes 
external  appearances,  or  cunning  exaggerates  single  foibles  into 
character  ;  humor  glides  into  the  hearts  of  its  objects,  looking 
lovingly  at  the  infirmities  it  detects,  and  represents  the  whole  man. 
Wit  is  abrupt,  darting,  scornful,  and  tosses  its  analogies  in  your 
face  ;  humor  is  slow  and  shy,  insinuating  its  fun  into  your  heart. 
Wit  is  negative,  analytical,  destructive  ;  humor  is  creative." 
Humor  runs  in  a  vein,  it  is  not  striking,  but  an  equable  and 
pleasing  flow  of  wit.  Carlyle  says,  "The  essence  of  humor  is 
sensibility,  warm,  tender  feeling  with  all  forms  of  existence.  It  is 
the  pocket-knife  closed  with  the  blade  where  it  can  do  no  damage. 
Wit  is  the  knife  open — it  may  cut.  Wit  is  the  lightning  flash  ; 
humor  is  the  electric  atmosphere.  Humor  may  pervade  a  whole 
book."  Everyone  knows  what  humor  is;  at  least  they  can  tell 
when  they  are  in  good  humor  or  when  they  are  not.  Like  many 
other  good  things  of  life,  humor  is  more  easy  to  recognize  than  to 
describe.  Humor,  is  it  not  the  faculty  of  seeing  or  placing  some- 
thing that  associates  it  with  a  ludicrous  or  ridiculous  idea  ?  The 
tendency  to  laugh  is  caused  by  the  surprise  at  seeing  the  two  ideas 
brought  into  sudden  contact,  or  by  the  incongruity  of  the  two 
being  placed  together  at  all.     I  have  space  merely  to  touch  upon 
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the  larger  question  of  which  humor  forms  a  part,  the  ludicrous. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly  becomes  so  learned  in  his  remarks  on  the  ludic- 
rous that  the  reader  will  thank  me  for  giving-  a  quotation  : 
"The  feelings  aroused  by  the  perception  of  the  Beautiful,  the 
Sublime,  and  the  Ludicrous,  are  referred  by  modern  writers  on 
psychology  to  the  domain  of  what  Kant  has  taught  us  to  call 
the  ^Esthetic.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  allowed  that  the 
beautiful  attracts  without  repelling,  and  affects  us  with  unmingled 
pleasure  in  the  free  exercise  of  our  cognitive  faculties  ;  while  the 
feeling  of  the  sublime  is  mixed  of  pleasure  and  pain  ;  involving,  as 
it  does,  fear  and  awe  as  well  as  admiration.  Regarding  the  Ludic- 
ruous  there  is  much  less  agreement,  and  few  modern  psychologists 
appear  to  have  made  it  the  subject  of  profound  or  far-reaching 
studies.  A  large  question  it  is,  indeed,  comprehending  as  it  does 
all  that  appeals  to  what  I  may,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  my 
present  purposes,  call  the  sportive  side  of  human  nature.  Turn- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  I  find  that  humor,  being  derived 
from  a  word  which  simply  signifies  moisture,  points  to  a  quality 
which  a  man  who  is  the  reverse  of  dry,  possesses."  What  is  this 
moisture  ?  It  is,  I  assure  you,  the  veritable  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness. We  have  the  rather  paradoxical  expression  "dry  humor," 
as  applied  to  the  product  of  a  quality  of  the  mind  which  is  deficient 
in  humidity  in  a  physical  sense,  though  distincly  humorous.  It  is, 
to  use  a  familiar  comparison,  a  damped  cloth,  not  a  soked  sponge. 
Congreve  advances  a  definition  of  humor  which  he  takes  to 
be,  "a  singular  and  unavoidable  manner  of  doing  or  saying  any- 
thing, peculiar  and  natural  to  one  man  only,  by  which  his  speech 
and  actions  are  distinguished  from  those  ot  other  men."  He  pro- 
ceeds to  remark  that  the  diversity  of  humor,  to  be  noted  in  the 
human  race  might  seem  to  afford  endless  matter  for  the  writing  of 
comedies.  Yet  it  is  not  so,  and  only  a  very  small  selection  of  whim- 
sical nature's  really  lend  themselves  to  dramatic  development. 
A  humorist  is  one  who  has  some  strong  peculiarity  of  character, 
which  he  indulges  in  ways  that  are  odd  or  whimsical.  He  deals  in 
freak,  whim,  caprice,  fancy;  all  of  which  words  are  summed  up  in 
one  word — humor.  He  is  endowed  with  what  we  term,  a  sense  of 
humor,  a  phrase  so  often  used  that  it  is  fair  to  presume  few  know 
precisely  what  it  means.      A  "  senseof  humor"  is,  I  suppose,  the 
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faculty  underlying  and  implementing*  the  sleight  of  turning  things 
droll-side  outward  when  occasion  demands.  "  A  humorist,"  says 
Mr.  W.  S.  Lilly,  "is  an  artist  who  playfully  gives  us  his  intuition 
of  the  world  and  of  human  life."  This  definition  is,  Mr.  Lilly 
assures  us,  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  reflection,  and  he  is  at 
pains  to  add  he  believes  it  to  be  correct.  In  an  essay  on  Carlyle, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Barry  says  :  "That  spirit  of  playing  with 
the  vain  world  and  all  that  therein  is,  familiar  to  Socrates,  which 
is  always  more  or  less  discernible  in  the  highest  natures  " — is 
humor.  Consequently,  what  we  call  humor  is  a  truthful  mirroring 
of  the  odd  or  laughter-provoking  in  ourselves,  that  is,  in  the 
human  family.  I  hope  I  have  been  a  trifle  more  successful  in  my 
definitions  than  my  school-boy  friend,  Tommy,  who  was  recently 
called  upon  to  do  some  similar  work.  Teacher — Tommy,  what  is 
meant  by  "nutritious  food?"  Tommy — Something  to  eat  that 
ain't  got  no  taste  to  it  ! 

Mr.  Bain,  in  his  "  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric,"  ob- 
serves that  humor  is  reached  by  combining  the  effects  of  wit  and 
poetic  beauty  with  the  ludicrous.  He  adds  that  jesting  at  our  own 
expense  is  humorous.  In  essentially  the  same  terms,  Mr.  Walter 
Pater  defines  it  as,  "  the  laughter  which  blends  with  tears,  and 
even  with  the  subtleties  of  the  imagination,  and  which,  in  its  most 
exquisite  motives,  is  one  with  pity — the  laughter  of  the  comedies 
of  Shakespeare,  hardly  less  expressive  than  his  moods  of  serious- 
ness, or  solemnity,  of  that  deeply-stirred  soul  in  him,  as  flowing 
from  both  tears  and  laughter,  are  alike  genuine  and  contagious." 
It  is  true  that  humor  is  generally  united  with  sadness.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  that  great  wit  and  humorist  Thomas  Hood  himself, 
that 

"  There's  not  a  string-  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  chord  in  melancholy." 

Perhaps  that  explains  why  if  all  the  world  loves  a  lover  it  also 
loves  a  humorist  not  much  less. 

Now,  a  few  words  about  our  two  Irish  humorists. 

"  It  is  only  three  years  since  James  Mac-Manus  has  been  be- 
fore the  public,  says  the  Chicago  Chronicle,"  yet  in  that  short 
space  of  time  he  has  taken  his  place  as  a  great  humorist,  giving 
to  the   public   books    which,  in    the    language    of   the    reviewers, 
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4 'bubble  and  sparkle  with  almost  intoxicating-  wit."  His  first 
work,  "The  Leadin'  Road  to  Donegal,"  is  a  rich  treasure-house  of 
genuine  Irish  humor.  Reviewers  have  said  that  it  surpasses  the 
works  of  Samuel  Lover  and  is  quite  equal  to  anything  in  Lever. 
Great  things  were  foretold  for  the  anonymous  author.  His  suc- 
ceedings  books,  as  might  be  expected,  surpassed  the  first,  and 
have  had  a  phenomenally  rapid  sale  and  gave  him  at  once  the 
place  he  merited,  that  of  the  greatest  living  Irish  humorist  living 
or  dead,  for  he  has  not  get  giving  to  light  a  single  story  that  any 
of  his  thousands  of  admirers  would  willingly  spare.  "  Mac's  " 
stories  have  hitherto  dealt  entirely  with  the  Irish  character  in  its 
humorous  side.  He  views  his  characters  with  a  quaint  and 
twinkling  eye,  and  has  brought  to  perfection  the  art  of  presenting 
them  to  the  reader  in  the  drollest,  but  at  the  same  time  most  sym- 
pathetic aspect,  for  sympathy  with  his  fellow-countrymen,  it  must 
be  noted,  is  the  key  of  "  Mac's"  writings  —  a  sympathy  to  which 
he  never  fails  to  make  his  readers  respond.  "Mac"  loves  his 
characters  and  compells  his  readers  to  love  them  too.  With  the 
one  possible  exception  of  Carleton,  no  Irish  novelist  ever  had  the 
same  close  acquaintance  with  Irish  peasant  life." 

Onthe  sameauthority  I  learn  that  Mr.  Jas.  MacManus  wasborn 
at  Mount  Charles  and  has  since  resided  in  the  mountains  of  Donegal, 
the  picturesque  Irish  county  that  can  claim  as  a  worthy  son  our 
own  great  Irish-Canadian  humorist,  Dr.  W.  H.  Drummond,  of 
Montreal.  As  a  boy  he  absorbed  unconsciously  the  uncommon 
life  around  him.  He  was  an  apt  student  of  the  Irish  professional 
story-teller,  the  shanachy,  and  quickly  became  the  best  story 
retailer  of  his  district.  When  he  grew  up  he  became  master  of 
the  little  school  where  he  had  imbibed  his  knowledge,  and  just  as 
he  had  done  with  his  teacher,  and  as  another  great  Irish  humorist, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  had  done  with  his,  no  doubt  the  pupils  of  Mac- 
Mpnus  puzzled  their  little  brains  while  he  expounded,  as 

"  the  wonder  grew 
How  one  small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

He  appeared  first  in  print  as  a  poet.  He  writes  verse,  hum- 
orous, pathetic  and  patriotic.  Most  of  his  verse — as  is  also  the 
case  with  his  prose — is  written  in  dialect,  at  which  he  is,  as  may 
be    expected,    an    expert.     The    peculiar  speech  of  Donegal,    the 
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ways  of  the  people,  the  use  often  of  the  Gaelic,  all  make  his  books 
rich,  racy  Irish  reading.  Besides  the  justly  famous  "Humors  of 
Donegal,"  two  other  volumes,  "Twas  in  Droll  Donegal,"  and 
"The  Leadin'  Road  to  Donegal,"  owe  their  origin  to  the  laugh- 
provoking  pen  of  Mr.  James  MacManus.  The  humorist  is  des- 
cribed as  being  tall,  and  fair-haired,  distinctly  Celtic  looking,  and 
possessed  of  as  rich  a  North  of  Ireland  "burr"  as  any  of  his 
characters.  I  have  had  a  glance  or  two  at  "  The  Humors  of 
Donegal,"  and  if  there  is  anything  in  these  paragraphs  which  is 
not  as  "dull  as  dyke  water,"  as  the  author  ot  the  "Humors" 
would  express  it,  to  him  and  not  to  me  may  the  reader  offer 
thanks. 

The  other  Irish  humorist  who  has,  within  a  very  short  time, 
advanced  to  the  trout  rank  of  his  profession  is  Mr.  Finley  Peter 
Dunne,  the  sagacious  "Mr.  Dooley  "  of  the  famous  "  Dooley's 
Monologues."  He  is  a  journalist  of  Chicago,  of  great  experience, 
and  at  present  fills  the  position  of  managing  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Journal.  As  a  newspaper  reporter  he  showed  decided  talent,  and 
made  his  first  hit  by  humorous  accounts  of  baseball  games.  Let 
the  contributor  ot  The  Critic,  of  New  York,  to  whom  I  am  in- 
debted for  this  slight  history,  tell  how  "Mr.  Dooley"  came  by 
his  name  : 

"Well,  in  those  days  newspaper  men,  especially  those  on  the 
Tribune,  did  a  good  deal  of  '  rallying- '  in  the  saloon  of  one  James 
McGarry.  It  was  next  door  to  the  Tribune  office,  and  the  '  boys ' 
considered  it  a  part  of  the  newspaper  premises.  Many  a  bit  of  'copy  ' 
was  frantically  scribbled  off  on  McGarry's  bar,  and  what  '  mine  host ' 
did  not  know,  or  believe  he  knew,  of  prominent  men  and  prominent 
events  was  not  worth  knowing.  He  was  a  '  philosopizer,'  but 
passes  for  the  same  with  many  persons,  and  his  rich,  rolling 
brogue,  his  deliberate  manner,  and  his  willingness  to  deliver  his 
opinions  for  the  benefit  of  his  patrons,  made  him  the  hero  of  many 
a  funny  story  in  Newspaper  Row.  It  was  when  Jay  Gould  died,  and 
McGarry  read  the  account  of  his  funeral,  that  Peter  Dunne  happened 
to  be  by  when  the  oracle  delivered  himself  of  remarks  so  deliciously 
humorous  that  Mr.  Dunne,  on  returning  to  his  desk  in  the  '  Post '  city 
room,  and  finding  himself  possessed  of  a  little  leisure,  wrote  out  the 
Irishman's  observations,  and,  rather  amused  with  the  result,  turned  in 
the  stuff,  which  was  accepted  and  published  forthwith.  The  substitu- 
tion of  an  N  for  a  G  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Dunne's  philosopher  made  but 
a  thin  disguise,  so  unmistakable  was  the  portrait  of  McGarry,  and  of 
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course,  the  *  boys '  twitted  him  about  it.  Meanwhile,  the  McNarry 
'  story  '  had  met  with  interested  readers,  and  Mr  Dunne,  being"  a 
capable  interviewer,  found  it  possible  to  write  another  without  the 
necessity  of  bothering-  the  irritated  original  for  a  fresh  deliverance  of 
opinion.  The  more  '  fictitious  '  the  papers  became,  the  more  irate 
became  McGarry,  until,  discretion  being  the  better  part  of  valor,  and 
the  editor  having  been  appealed  to  by  the  offended  saloon-keeper, 
Mr.  Dunne  changed  the  name  of  his  philosopher  to  'Mr.  Dooley,'  and 
proceeded  without  debt  of  any  sort  to  Mr    McGarry." 

When  the  war  broke  out  there  came  a  rich  crop  of  topics, 
and  when  Mr.  Dooley's  "Cousin  George  "  took  Manila,  and  Mr. 
Dooley  expressed  his  opinion  of  "  the  same,"  the  little  squibs  of 
a  busy  reporter  and  editorial  writer  jumped  forthwith  from  a  local 
celebrity  to  a  widespread  fame.  From  thence  the  Dooley  war 
articles  have  been  far  from  the  least  famous  of  the  time,  but  so 
little  did  their  writer  think  of  them,  that  he  did  not  even  preserve 
the  papers  containing-  them,  and  when  publishers  began  to  make 
offers  to  him  for  the  book  rights  of  •'  Mr  Dooley,"  and  he  finally 
consented  to  collect  the  papers  as  best  he  could,  it  was  an  admirer 
of  Mr.  Dooley,  unknown  to  "  Mr.  Dooley's  "  author  but  known  to 
some  of  his  friends,  who  came  forward  with  a  complete  file,  or 
nearly  complete,  and  made  the  book  possible. 

The  resulting  volume — "Mr.  Dooley  in  Peace  and  War  " — 
has  been  a  pronounced  success  in  every  way.  It  deserves  its  good 
fortune.  The  Irish  humor  is  rich  and  natural,  not  the  wretched 
imitation  that  is  so  often  printed  in  newspapers  and  spouted  on  the 
stage.  Although  Mr.  Dunne  was  never  in  Ireland,  he  knows  the 
Irish  people  thoroughly.  The  dialect  of  Mr.  Dooley,  it  may  in- 
terest some  to  know,  is  the  dialect  of  the  County  Roscommon, 
and  the  natives  of  that  historical  Irish  district  enthusiastically 
approve  this   reproduction  of  their  language. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  DAY  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

MONG  the  feasts  of  the  year  none  is  more  eagerly  anti- 
cipated or  more  fittingly  celebrated  by  the  students  of 
Ottawa  University  than  that  of  the  glorious  Apostle  of 
Ireland.  For  many  years  past  it  has  been  customary 
for  the  Irish  students  of  the  University  to  hold  a  grand  banquet  on 
that  day,  and  the  success  which  has  invariably  attended  the  fes- 
tivity in  the  past  is  ample  justification  for  its  perpetuation. 

The  banquet  given  on  the  last  17th.,  was  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  all  its  predecessors  and  speaks  eloquently  for  those  who 
had  the  management  of  it.  Shortly  after  noon  the  students  and 
guests  repaired  to  the  recreation  hall  of  the  senior  students,  which 
was  handsomely  decorated  with  evergreens,  with  red,  white,  blue 
and  green  streamers,  appropriate  mottoes,  and  portraits ;  and 
where  a  sumptuous  feast  was  spread.  Mr.  James  Barrett's  or- 
chestra was  in  attendance  and  furnished  excellent  music.  Among 
the  invited  guests  present  were  Mayor  Payment,  Very  Rev.  H.  A. 
Constantineau,  O.M.I.,  rector,  Rev.  N.  Nilles,  O.M.I.,  vice-rector, 
Rev.  M.  F.  Fallon,  O.M.I.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Rev. 
Fathers  Poli,  Cornell,  Newman,  Cavanagh,  and  Duffy,  Rev. 
Brothers  McKenna,  Kirwin,  McGurty  and  Fortier,  Messrs.  J.  P. 
Clarke,  Geo.  D  Prudhomme,  '97,  Geo.  Fitzgerald,  '97,  E.  Mur- 
ph)  and  Chas.  McGee.  Letters  of  regret  were  received  from  a 
number  who  were  unable  to  attend. 

After  the  inner  man  had  been  duly  attended  to,  Toastmaster 
O'Meara,  '99,  arose  and  proposed  the  first  toast, 

"  The  Sovereign  Pontiff," 
in  the  following  terms  *. — 

"  Being  children  of  a  people  whose  distinguishing  character- 
istic has  ever  been  its  unwavering  Catholicity  from  the  time  it 
received  the  faith  from  its  great  apostle,  it  is  most  becoming, 
gentlemen,  that  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  we  should  give 
precedence  to  a  toast  in  honor  of  the  illustrious  Leo  XIII.,  a  name 
dear  not  only  to  the  heart  of  every  true  Irishman,  but  to  every 
faithful  son  of  Holy  Church  throughout  the  "world.  Grand  and 
glorious   has  been    his  pontificate,    extending   over   20   years,  a  d 
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marking-  a  golden  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Catholic  church  ;  a 
pontificate  that  will  live  in  the  mind,  and  command  the  admiration 
of  man  while  a  love  of  truth  shall  animate  the  human  soul,  while 
freedom  shall  be  treasured,  and  while  true  Christian  Charity  shall 
find  a  place  in  the  human  heart.  Long-  may  this  noble  and  saintly 
sovereign  sit  on  the  throne  of  Peter,  long  may  his  brilliant  intel- 
lect continue  to  dispel  the  clouds  of  error  and  to  illumine  the 
world  with  the  light  of  Truth  and  of  Faith.  It  is  with  extreme 
pleasure  then,  gentlemen,  that  I  propose  a  toast  to  Leo  XIII,  Our 
Sovereign  Pontiff;  and  with  it  I  couple  the  name  of  Mr  J.  E. 
Doyle." 

Mr  Doyle,  '99,  responded  in  the  following  eloquent  words  :: — 
4<  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Your  Worship,  Reverend  Fathers,  and 
Gentlemen  :  There  are  two  reasons  why,  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  we  should  toast  the  health  and  long  life  of  our  Sovereign 
Pontiff.  In  the  first  place,  we  should  drink  to  him  as  the  trusty 
helmsman  who  with  a  steady  hand  is  steering  the  bark  of  Peter 
over  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  present  age  ;  but  more  especially 
should  we  drink  to  him  as  the  personification  of  that  faith  which 
St.  Patrick  brought  to  the  green  shores  of  Erin,  and  implanted 
so  firmly  into  the  hearts  of  Irishmen,  that  centuries  of  direst  ad- 
vet  sity  and  most  cruel  persecution  have  been  unable  to  uproot  it, 
of  that  faith  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  Erin's  sons  wherever 
they  may  be  found,  and  the  richest  jewel  in  the  crown  of  their 
inheritance.  When  the  news,  gentlemen,  that  the  illustrious 
Pius  IX.  was  no  more,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  on  the  ears  of  the 
Christian  world,  the  enemies  of  the  Church  rejoiced  ;  for  then  did 
it  seem  to  them  that  the  long-wished-for  moment  had  at  length 
arrived,— the  moment  which  was  to  mark  the  downfall  of  the 
world's  most  ancient  institution, — the  Papacy.  And,  indeed,  gen- 
tlemen, everything  seemed  to  point  that  way.  The  temporal 
power  of  the  Popes  which  had  so  long  been  the  cause  of  their 
recognition  at  the  courts  of  earthly  kings  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 
They  were  no  longer  monarchs  but  simply  subjects  of  the  impious 
despoiler  in  the  Quirinal,  and  the  sun  of  a  new  era  had  arisen — of 
an  era  of  independence  and  free  thought — which  seemed  to  portend 
the  speedy  downfall  of  conservative  Rome.  The  Papacy  was  on 
trial  in  the  world  as  never  before  since  the  days  of  the  catacombs. 
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"  But,  gentlemen,  then  as  in  no  time  previous  did  the  Church 
manifest  her  divine  origin.  Truly  the  Spirit  of  Wisdom  was 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  Sacred  College  when  they  appointed 
Cardinal  Pecci  to  sit  in  the  vacant  chair  of  Peter.  A  man  was 
needed  who  would  be  not' only  a  spiritual  director,  but  a  states- 
man of  ability,  able  to  deal  with  all  the  intricate  questions  and  to 
eradicate  the  fatal  errors  of  the  new  age.  Such  a  man  has  the 
glorious  Leo  XIII.  proven  himself.  During  no  period  of  its  former 
history  did  the  Papacy  wield  such  a  mighty  influence  as  it  does  to- 
day. No  such  great  triumphs  have  immortalized  the  reign  of  any 
previous  pontiff,  Robberies,  persecutions  and  the  attacks  have 
served  but  to  manifest  its  strength,  have  served  but  to  show  that 
the  edifice  built  on  the  solid  rock  of  Peter  was  adapted  to  all  ages 
and  destined  to  be  for  all  time.  Leo  has  raised  the  Papacy  to  the 
position  it  had  held  long  before,  as  the  spiritual  and  religious 
teacher  of  all  mankind.  The  loss  of  temporal  power  which  was 
looked  upon  as  the  precursor  of  its  final  overthrow,  was  to  him 
simply  an  opportunity  to  put  into  bold  relief  his  immense  powers 
of  thought  and  action.  The  great  triumphs  of  the  Church  during 
the  last  twenty  years  are  due  solely  to  the  inherent  force  of  the 
Papacy  and  to  Leo  XIII. 

"The  new  age  mistrusted  the  Church  because  she  was  antag- 
onistic to  many  of  its  principles.  But  Leo  well  knew  the  age.  He 
accepted  its  good  points  and  rejected  the  bad.  Though  not 
yielding  any  point  of  her  divine  teaching,  he  has  known  how  to 
adjust  the  Church  to  suit  the  times.  He  has  known  where  to  draw 
the  line  between  ultra-conservatism  and  ultra-liberalism,  and  has 
proven  that  the  intention  of  Christ  was  to  found  a  Church  whose 
doctrines  should  be  suited  to   past,   present  and  future. 

"Perhaps,  gentlemen,  the  greatest  evidences  of  Leo's  surpass- 
ing genius  are  to  be  found  in  his  encyclicals.  In  ages  to  come, 
when  he  shall  be  numbered  among  the  dead,  his  spirit  will  live  still 
in  them.  Never  before  has  there  emanated  from  the  Vatican  such 
a  number  of  profoundly  dogmatic  and  yet  practical  letters.  Leo 
sees  Religion's  important  role  in  the  regeneration  of  society.  His 
mission  is  to  purify  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  world,  and  he  allows 
no  opportunity  to  slip  by  without  accomplishing  something  to  that 
end.      The  tiny  acorn  which  he  planted   in    the   early  days  of  his 
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pontificate,  has  since  grown  into  a  sturdy  and  spreading-  oak. 
Infidelity  and  atheism,  socialism  and  anarchy,  have  had  their  day. 
They  are  fast  disappearing-  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

44  Beware  that  vaulting-  ambition  which  o'erleaps  itself,"  cries 
Leo  to  the  working-man.  Equal  distribution  of  this  world's  goods 
is  impossible,  for  the  gifts  of  mind  and  body  through  which  these 
possessions  are  acquired  can  never  be  equal  in  man.  The  rights 
of  property  are  based  on  natural  law,  itself  dependent  on  the 
eternal  will  of  the  Creator,  and  therefore  inviolable.  Nor  is  the 
State  supreme  in  this  matter,  for  man  is  older  than  the  State,  and 
private  ownership  is  nature's  own  institution.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  workingman  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  is  the  equal  of  his 
employer  and  not  his  slave.  He  is  no  mere  machine  to  be  used 
till  worn  out  and  then  discarded.  True  it  is  that  the  employer 
and  employee  have  entered  into  an  agreement,  but  there  is  a  law 
of  nature  far  superior  to  any  human  contract.  The  workingman 
has  the  right  to  remuneration  sufficient  to  support  himself  and  his 
family  in  comfort,  and  the  State  must  protect  this  right. 

"  Take  care  lest  you  advance  too  far,"  cries  Leo  to  the  multi- 
tude who  are  clamoring  for  the  free  exercise  of  all  political  rights. 
Society  is  no  mere  human  institution.  God  is  the  principle  of 
authority,  and  earthly  rulers  in  their  capacity  as  rulers  represent 
that  authority  on  earth.  Communism,  socialism  and  the  like  tend 
to  the  disruption  of  society  and  violate  the  law  of  the  Omnipotent. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  civil  government,  says  Leo,  is  for  the 
people  and  of  the  people  and  they  alone  have  the  right  to  deter- 
mine as  to  what  form  it  shall  take. 

' 'As  the  last  few  years  of  this  enlightened  Nineteenth  Century 
slip  by,  slavery,  that  most  degraded  o\  degrading  evils  still  exists. 
Leo  XIII  stands  brilliantly  forth  as  the  leader  of  that  strong  pha- 
lanx of  philanthropists  who  fight  boldly  to  exterminate  it.  Years 
ago  his  pitying  eyes  were  turned  toward  darkest  Africa  and  great 
was  his  grief  to  witness  the  ravages  of  the  slave  trade  in  the  land 
of  the  poor  benighted  negro.  And  we  all  know  gentlemen, 
how  ceaslessly  he  labored  with  the  late,  lamented  Cardinal  Lavi- 
gerie  to  arouse  Europe  to  suppress  the  nefarous  traffic.  "Slavery" 
he  proclamed,  "  is  contrary  to  religion  and   to  the  dignity  of  man, 
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and  no  occasion  is  passed  over  by  us  of  rebuking  publicly  and  con- 
demning- this  detestable  evil. 

''Pope  Leo  is  also  the  Apostle  of  Peace.  And  why  should  he 
not  be,  gentlemen,  tor  is  he  not  the  representative  of  the  King  of 
Peace  ?  He  longs  and  prays  for  concord  between  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  has  used  every  means  in  his  power  toward  the  con- 
summation of  this  end.  Kings  and  emperors  have  left  the  settle- 
ment of  their  disputes  to  him,  and  oftentimes  his  friendly  offices 
have  bean  sought  to  bring  about  more  cordial  relations.  Even 
now  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  turned  toward  the  Vatican  intent  on 
viewing  its  attitude  with  regard  to  the  great  Peace  Congress  to  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg.  Everyone  feels  that  Leo's  voice  should  be 
heard  in  that  assembly.  The  strained  relations,  however,  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Italian  Government  will  hardly  permit  of  his 
sending  a  delegate  ;  for,  gentlemen,  the  Pope's  being  represented 
there  would  be  on  his  part  to  recognize  the  usurping  claims  of  the 
Italian  king,  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  can  not  and  will  not  do. 

11  Finally,  the  present  Pope  is  the  friend  and  strong  ally  of 
material  progress.  He  fears  none  of  the  new  and  wonderful  dis- 
coveries of  science  ;  for  he  knows  that  science  and  religion  can 
never  be  opposed,  since  both  are  based  on  principles  of  truth. 

"  Leo  is  the  Pontiff  of  the  age.  '  He  lives  in  his  age  and  for 
his  age.  Serious  dangers  confront  the  age,  dangers  all  the  more 
serious  because  of  the  loftiness  of  its  ambitions  and  the  ardor  of 
its  energies.  The  supreme  need  of  the  age  is  a  wise  and  prudent 
leader,  who,  while  giving  reign  to  all  its  forces,  would  steadily 
guide  and  control  them  to  the  achievement  of  their  one  grand 
purpose — the  elevation  of  humanity.'  Such  a  leader  is  Pope 
Leo  XIII." 

The  Glee  Club  then  rendered  "Come  Back  to  Erin,"  at  the 
conclusion  of  which  the  toast-master  introduced  the  toast — 

"The  Day  we  Celebrate," 

in  these  appropriate  words  :  "  What  feelings  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness fill  the  heart  of  every  Irishman  wherever  he  may  be,  as  he 
opens  his  eyes  once  more  to  the  light  of  day  on  this  glorious  anni- 
versary of  the  feast  of  Ireland's  patron  saint.  And  why  these 
feelings  ?     Because  this  day  brings  to  his  mind  the  fact  that  many 
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centuries  ago,  the  great  saint  whose  memory  is  honored  to-day, 
spread  the  holy  light  of  faith  throughout  dear  old  Erin,  the  land 
of  his  fathers,  and  his  heart  swells  with  true  Christian  pride  in  the 
knowledge  that,  though  long  dark  ages  of  persecution  have  since 
intervened,  yet  the  cherished  sun  of  spiritual  light  still  continues 
to  illumine  the  souls  of  Erin's  children  with  the  same  fervor  and 
brilliancy  as  it  did  of  old.  Gentlemen  these  are  the  thoughts  that 
enrapture  his  whole  being,  and  these  are  the  thoughts,  I  am  sure, 
that  to-day  spring  to  the  mind  of  everyone  of  us  who  has  Irish 
blood  in  his  veins.  Must  not  the  good  St.  Patrick  himself  look 
down  with  tender  care,  from  his  high  throne  in  heaven,  upon  the 
millions  of  his  faithful  children  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 
yet  united  by  the  bonds  of  Christian  faith  in  holy  unity.  And,  gen 
tlemen,  as  long  as  this  unity  shall  continue  to  exist,  as  long  as  the 
gospel  preached  by  St.  Patrick  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  Irish 
people,  so  long  shall  St.  Patrick's  Day  be  a  day  of  rejoicing  to 
every  child  of  sweet  Erin.  Gentlemen,  I  invite  you  to  join  me  in  a 
toast — The  Day  we  Celebrate." 

Mr.    W.  P.  Egleson,  '00,  replied  as  follows  : 

*'  We  are  here  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  in  an 
humble,  yet  patriotic  manner  the  feast  of  Erin's  patron  saint — the 
great  St.  Patrick.  To-day  the  world  over  may  be  seen  the  sons  of 
the  Green  Isle,  congregated  around  the  altar  of  the  Almighty  to 
pay  Him  their  homage  and  to  return  thanks  for  the  inestimable 
gift  of  faith — the  heritage  of  St.  Patrick.  To-day  the  breast  of 
every  true  Gael  is  bedecked  with  the  modest  yet  sublimely  em- 
blematic shamrock  and  his  heart  rises  and  swells  within  him  with 
a  quickened  and  mysterious  motion.  To-day  he  travels  in  spirit  to 
that  dear  old  land  across  the  sea — the  home  of  his  forefathers. 
And  what  thoughts  agitate  his  mind  and  what  emotional  senti- 
ments are  stirred  up  in  his  soul  at  the  sweet  sound  of  the  harp 
and  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  glorious  achievements  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  is  proud  to  belong.  Truly,  gentlemen,  there  are  mo- 
ments in  life  when  man  is  lost  to  his  immediate  surroundings  and 
rises  far  above  this  transitory  sphere  and  is  wrapt  in  ecstasy  and 
contemplation  in  realms  beyond. 

"Even  a  cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  our  race  is  sufficient 
to    account    for  our  feelings  on  this  joyous  occasion  and  may  welj 
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serve  to  dispel  what  at  first  sight  may  seem  in  us  to  be  an  exces- 
sive admiration  for  the  land  of  our  forefathers  and  a  somewhat  too 
exaggerated  and  unmeasured  exaltation  of  the  great  apostle  of  the 
faith  whose  anniversary  feast  we  celebrate  to-day. 

"  At  the  coming  of  Christ  Rome  had  accomplished  her  mission. 
The  world  was  at  peace.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  then  known 
earth  was  under  her  yoke.  All  nations  bowed  down  at  the  com- 
mand of  Caesar,  the  imperial  standards  were  respected  by  every 
tribe  and  all  sought  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  mighty  Rome. 
Ireland  however  was  still  a  land  '  on  which  proconsul  never  set 
foot  and  which  never  knew  either  the  orgies  or  the  exactions  of 
Rome.' 

"  But  alas  !  it  was  still  a  pagan  nation.  Although  free  and 
independent,  great  and  courted  in  commerce,  rich  and  prolific  in 
natural  resources,  matchless  in  beauty  of  scenery  and  peopled  by 
a  sturdy  and  noble  race,  the  standard  of  the  cross  was  yet  im- 
planted on  her  shores.  It  is  unquestionably  true  chat  an  attempt 
was  made  to  evangelize  and  convert  this  land  by  St.  Palladius  in 
the  year  431,  but  his  labours  were  only  partially  successful  and  of 
short  duration  and  those  who  had  embraced  Christianity  practiced 
their  belief  in  secrecy  and  continual  terror. 

"  But  a  bright  and  happy  day  was  in  store  for  Ireland.  The 
hour  when  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel  were  to  be  carried  to  her 
people  and  accepted  by  them  was  fast  approaching  and  ere  long 
the  gross  and  superstitious  practices  of  paganism  and  idolatry 
were  to  vanish  from  her  shores  for  ever,  and  on  the  ruins  of  the 
profane  idols  and  Druidic  altars  was  to  be  constructed  the  noble 
and  imperishable  edifice  of  the  Church  of  Christ  ;  and  from  that 
land  of  heathen  darkness  was  soon  to  beam  forth  the  illuminating 
rays  of  Christianity  while  her  sons  were  to  become  the  most  valiant 
and  faithful  soldiers  of  the  Faith. 

"  It  was  for  St.  Patrick  that  God  had  reserved  this  great  and 
sublime  mission.  It  was  he  who  first  kindled  the  paschal  fire  on 
the  Hill  of  Slane  and  it  is  to  his  noble  and  unwearied  efforts  that 
Ireland  is  indebted  for  her  conversion  to  the  Gospel. 

"  Historians  give  no  satisfactory  account  as  to  the  exact  date 
and  birthplace  of  our  saint,  but   the   most  probable  ani  generally 
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accepted  opinion  is  that  which  states  that  he  was  born  in  Armoric 
Gaul  near  Boulogne-sur-Mer  in  the  year  387. 

"  About  this  time  the  restless  and  enterprising-  spirit  of  the 
Irish  monarchs  prompted  them  to  make  occasional  incursions  into 
Gaul  and  on  one  of  these  expeditions  under  king  Niall  was  brought 
into  captivity  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  among  whom  was  the 
future  apostle  of  Ireland.  The  story  of  his  servitude  under 
Milcho,  his  miraculous  escape,  his  subsequent  preparation  for  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  his  nocturnal  vision  of  the  land  of  his  bondage, 
during  which  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Irish  people  entreating  him 
to  return  and  walk  amongst  them,  his  accession  and  return  to 
their  midst  is  familiar  to  you  all,  and  the  wonderful  success  that 
everywhere  accompanied  his  missionary  labors  is  a  lasting  glory 
to  Mother  Church  and  the  ancient  Irish. 

"After  the  death  of  St.  Patrick,  Ireland  continued  faithful  to 
the  teachings  she  had  received.  The  farre  of  her  sanctity  and 
learning  rapidly  spread  abroad  and  merited  for  her  the  distin- 
guished appellation  of  '  Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars.'  Students 
trom  all  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  from  France,  Germany  and 
Switzerland  were  attracted  to  her  shores  and  after  having  studied 
in  her  schools  returned  to  their  native  countries  to  impart  to  their 
countrymen  the  knowledge  they  had  acquired.  Nor  did  the  saints 
and  sages  confine  their  attention  and  labours  to  Ireland  alone. 
Her  missionaries  were  soon  found  in  every  land,  and  many  of  the 
principal  and  most  celebrated  institutions  of  learning  on  the  con- 
tinent were  founded  by  Irish  ecclesjastics. 

"And  is  the  memory  of  such  events  not  calculated  to  arouse 
within  us  feelings  of  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  land  of  our 
sires  and  grandsires,  and  fill  us  with  grateful  remembrances  of 
the  great  and  illustrious  benefactor  of  our  race? 

"  But,  gentlemen,  there  is  another  reflection  that  fills  us  with 
joy  and  pride  to-day.  Almost  1500  years  have  rolled  their  course 
since  the  advent  of  St.  Patrick  into  the  land  of  the  shamrock,  and 
during  this  period  Ireland's  faith  has  been  long  and  most  sorely 
tried.  Towards  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  began  the  Danish 
invasion,  followed  by  a  series  of  fierce  and  bloody  wars  which 
lasted  300  years.  The  ravages  committed  by  these  insolent  in- 
vaders are  almost   incredible.     Death  and  destruction   traced  the 
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course  of  their  march  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land.  Neither  monk  nor  cloister  was  spared,  the  monasteries  were 
sacked  and  valuable  libraries  destroyed,  with  the  resulting  almost 
complete  destruction  of  the  arduous  labors  of  centuries.  But  the 
Danish  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  island  was  only  of  temporary 
duration,  and  in  1014  they  were  completely  overthrown  at  the 
battle  of  Clontarf  by  the  celebrated  Brian  Boru,  and  thus  ended 
one  of  Erin's  periods  of  trial  and  suffering.  But  other  tribulations 
were  to  follow.  Again  was  her  loyalty  to  faith  and  country  to  be 
tested  in  the  alembic  of  affliction.  Once  more  her  wounds  were 
to  be  opened  and  her  sorrows  and  tears  renewed.  The  sad  state 
of  Ireland,  and  the  miseries  and  sufferings  she  endured  during  the 
sixteenth  and  the  centuries  that  followed  will  form  the  theme  for 
eloquent  oration  to-day  in  this  assembly  and  in  every  banquet  hall 
throughout  the  world  wherever  the  transplanted  Gaels  gather  to 
commemorate  this  happy  day.  But  Erin,  in  spite  of  the  most  cruel 
oppression,  the  greatest  injustice  and  most  barbarous  and  inhuman 
persecutions,  has  ever  remained  true  to  the  principles  and  teach- 
ings inculcated  into  her  sons  by  her  ever-revered  Apostle  St. 
Patrick.  Well  and  proudly  then  may  we  celebrate  this  blessed 
day,  and  as  our  eyes  lovingly  revert  across  the  broad  and  majestic 
waters  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  dear  old  land  we  love  so  well,  the 
words  of  an  illustrious  author  come  spontaneously  to  our  lips  : 
'  Fortunate  Ireland  !  cherished,  protected  land  !  in  ancient  days 
known  to  Christendom  as  an  Island  of  Saints  :  in  this  our  day, 
recognized  throughout  the  same  Christendom  as  a  nation  heroic 
in  their  attachment  to  the  faith,  invincible  in  their  moral  power  to 
preserve  it,  favored  with  a  hierarchy  pious  as  it  is  learned,  firm  as 
it  is  apostolical,  and  blessed  with  the  possession  of  a  Church  which 
no  human  power  has  been  able  to  upset  and  which  now  flourishes 
bright,  fair  and  vigorous  like  the  never-fading  green  with  which 
the  lovely  valleys  of  the  country  itself  are  so  highly  embellished." 

Then  followed  a  vocal  trio,  "  The  Land  of  the  Maple  Leat," 
by  Rev.  Bros.  Fortier  and  McGurty,  and  Mr.  Chas.  McCormac,  '03. 

At  this  point  of  the  proceedings,  the  toast-master,  having 
notified  the  assembly  that  matters  of  importance  demanded  the 
presence  of  His  Worship  the  Mayor,  elsewhere,  called  upon  Mr. 
Payment    for   a    few    words.      His    Worship    in    his    impromptu 
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address,  declared  that  the  Irishman  wherever  found  has  many 
good  qualities  indeed,  but  among-  them  stands  preeminent 
Fidelity — fidelity  to  faith,  fidelity  to  everything  he  believes  to  be 
good  and  true  and  right,  fidelity  to  his  friends.  He-would  not 
dwell  on  the  first  two  points  :  impartial  History's  testimony  in 
their  proof,  is  unimpeachable.  He  would  speak  only  ot  the  third — 
Irishmen's  fidelity  to  friends — because  here  he  had  the  testimony 
of  personal  experience.  Whatever  success  he  had  achieved  in 
commercial  life,  was  due  largely  to  the  constant  patronage  and 
assistance  of  Irishmen ;  and  if  to-day  he  occupied  the  proud 
position  which  is  his,  to  the  faithful,  loyal  support  of  Irishmen, 
did  he  owe  it.  In  conclusion,  the  Mayor  made  a  strong  plea  for 
closer  union  between  the  Irish  and  French  races  in  Canada.  His 
Worship  was  several  times  interrupted  by  prolonged  applause, 
and  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  he  was  honored  with  a  rousing 
V-A-R-S-I-T-Y,  given  with  that  peculiar  vim  characteristic  of  Col- 
lege-men's cheer  for  one  that  has  won  their  sympathy  and  respect. 
At  this  juncture,  Very  Rev.  Father  Constantineau  was  sum- 
moned away  ;  but  before  leaving,  he  entertained  the  banqueters 
with  some  most  interesting  reminiscences  of  his  visit  to  Ireland 
last  summer. 

Then  was  proposed  the  toast, — 

"Our  Own  Canadian  Home." 

On  behalf  of  English  Speaking  Canadians,  Mr.  J.  A.  Meehan, 
'00,  spoke  as  follows  : — 

44  The  wTording  of  this  toast  naturally  recalls  that  good  old 
song,  that  song  that  will  live  forever  :  i  Home,  sweet  home,  there 
is  no  place  like  home.'  Canada  is  my  home,  and  though  I  know 
there  are  here  many  from  foreign  lands  who  cannot  agree  with 
me,  yet  I  feel  that  no  one  will  blame  me,  when  I  say  that  I  am 
perfectly  convinced  there  is  no  place  like  Canada — with  the  excep- 
tion of  Ireland,  which  I  consider  as  the  most  blessed  land  on  all 
this  earth.  You  will  admit,  therefore,  that  I  possess  at  least, 
some  of  the  qualifications  of  a  patriot,  though  indeed  I  am  sadly 
lacking  in  the  essentials  of  an  orator.  It  was  extremely  gratifying 
to  me,  as  I  feel  it  must  have  been  to  all  present,  to  witness  the 
burst  of  applause  with  which  this  toast  to  ■  Our  Own  Canadian 
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Home,'  has  been  received,  not  only  by  the  Canadian  students,  but 
also  by  our  companions  from  across  the  border,  who  thereby  show 
that  during  their  short  residence  among  us,   they  have  not  been 
slow    to  disabuse  their    minds    of    the  false  impressions    that  so 
many  foreigners  have  ot  the  '  Land  of  the  Maple   Leaf.'     It  is  un- 
necessary for  me  to  say,  that  the  kindly  feeling  shown  for  us  by 
the  United  States  is  fully  reciprocated  ;  this  was  clearly  proven 
during  the  late  war  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that  though  sym- 
pathy   for    the    Americans   was    the  general    feeling   throughout 
Canada,  it  was  among  the  Irish  portion   of  the    population  that  it 
was  most  pronounced.      This,  of  course,  was  only  natural,  for  no 
true  Irishman  could   be  indifferent   to  a  land  in   which   so  many  of 
his  fellow-countrymen  have  made  their  home,  and  in  whose  defence 
so  many  sturdy  sons  of  Ireland  had  willingly  shed  their  blood. 
Here  then,  gentlemen,  we  have  that  generous  reciprocity  of  good- 
feeling,  which  should  exist   between   the  sons  of  Erin,  all  over  the 
world,  and  the  fact  shows  that  we  who  are  gathered  together  to- 
dav,  to  show  our  undying  love  for  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  and 
to  honor  her  patron  saint,    still  adhere   to  the   old  traditions  and 
still  retain  our  national  character. 

44  On  St.  Patrick's  Day  it  is  indeed  most  fitting  that  we  should 
sound  the  praises  of  '  Our  Own  Canadian  Home,'  where  so  many 
of  Ireland's  most  illustrious  sons  have  found  that  freedom  and 
happiness  which  was  denied  them  at  home  ;  in  which  so  many  of 
her  saintly  priests  and  prelates  have  toiled,  and  are  still  toiling,  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  Christianity  ;  and  in  whose  interest  so  many 
eminent  Irish  statesmen  have  successfully  labored.  We  would 
indeed  be  indifferent  Irishmen  should  we  on  this  occasion  fail  to 
recall  the  names  of  the  great  Archbishops,  Cleary  and  Walsh,  who 
did  so  much  for  the  advancement  of  Catholic  interests  in  the 
Dominion  ;  of  Thomas  D'Arcy  McGee,  who  was  one  of  the  framers 
of  the  Canadian  constitution  ;  of  Hon.  Edward  Blake,  who  has 
rendered  such  important  services,  not  only  to  Canada,  but  to  the 
Empire  at  large;  of  Sir  John  Thompson,  who  but  a  few  years  ago 
was  honored  with  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Canadian 
people. 

44  As  c  nation  Canada  is  as  yet  only  in  her  infancy,  it  being 
not   more  than  thirty-two   years  since    she  assumed    her  present 
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name,  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  1867  the  various  provinces 
were  united  under  one  common  government  and  consolidated  into 
one  grand  Dominion.  Previous  to  that  date  the  existing-  civil 
strife,  the  antagonism  between  the  different  nationalities  and  the 
imperfect  form  of  government,  all  combined  to  render  the  advance- 
ment of  the  country  impossible  ;  but  the  extraordinary  progress 
which  she  has  made  during-  the  short  time  that  has  elapsed 
can  leave  no  doubt  that  all  these  evils  were  effectually  remedied  by 
the  British  North  America  Act.  Our  present  form  of  government 
could  hardly  be  improved  on.  In  principle,  it  is  essentially  similar 
to  that  of  the  United  States,  and  at  present  the  opinion  seems  to 
prevail  that  the  Federal  Government  is  superior  to  any  other  form 
of  political  organization,  and  that  sooner  or  later  the  federal  idea 
in  co-operation  with  responsible  or  representative  government  will 
be  everywhere  accepted.  The  change  that  has  taken  place  since 
confederation  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that  at  present  a  French- 
Canadian  and  a  Catholic  holds  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  while 
only  a  few  decades  back  the  most  fruitful  cause  of  dispute  and  dis- 
sension was  that  the  positions  of  trust  were  refused  to  th  3  descend- 
ants of  old  France,  and  that  Catholics  were  persecuted  by  unjust 
and  iniquitous  laws.  Nor  is  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  the  first  Catholic 
Premier  we  have  had.  The  late  Sir  John  Thompson  was  a  convert 
to  the  faith,  a  zealous  Catholic,  a  true  Irishman  and  an  honor 
alike  to  his  country  and  his  Church.  These  facts  are,  gentlemen, 
significant,  inasmuch  as  they  furnish  undeniable  proofs  that 
bigotry  and  prejudice,  those  two  great  enemies  of  freedom  and 
happiness,  are  already  banished  from  Canadian  politics  ;  that  the 
different  nationalities  have  the  true  interest  of  their  country  at 
heart,  and  are  first,  last  and  above  all,  Canadians  ;  that  there 
exists  among  us  that  esprit  de  corps  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
every  nation. 

"  From  present  indications  it  would  appear  as  if  a  new  era  in 
the  history  of  the  country  had  dawned.  The  opening  up  of  the 
Klondyke  region  has  poured  an  immense  amount  of  wealth  into 
the  Dominion,  and  besides  has  furnished  a  much-needed  stimulus 
for  the  further  development  of  the  inexhaustible  mineral  deposits 
to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Our  forests  are  almost 
illimitable  while  our  agricultural  lands  are  unrivalled  in   richness, 
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and  fertility.  Our  resources  in  almost  every  line  are  enormous, 
and  are,  only  now,  beginning-  to  be  appreciated.  The  revenue  is 
steadily  increasing,  while  the  system  ot  taxation  is  everywhere 
reasonable  and  just.  Of  our  educational  system  little  need  be 
said.  That  its  efficiency  is  recognized  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  other  counties  of  America  is  proven  by  the  large  number  of 
foreign  students  at  present  attending  our  Canadian  Colleges  and 
Universities.  Lastly,  the  present  generation  in  Canada  can  glory 
in  the  possession  of  those  priceless  blessings  without  which  all 
wealth  and  greatness  are  but  myths — internal  peace  and  harmony, 
with  nothing  to  fear  from  without,  perfect  freedom  and  an  absence 
of  everything  that  savours  of  tyranny  or  injustice. 

"  Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  statesmen — 
great  men,  and  broad-minded  politicians,  every  om.  This  they 
have  made  manifest  by  their  conduct  at  the  recent  international 
conference.  Nothing  could  be  more  dignified  and  at  the  same 
time  more  consistent  with  fair-dealing,  than  the  stand  they  took 
in  this  matter  ;  they  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  diplomatic 
good-temper,  and  their  becoming  self-respect.  They  showed  our 
American  friends  that  we  are  just  as  independent  as  they  are  and 
that  Canada  did  not  plead  as  a  pauper  through  her  commissioners. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  our  neigh- 
bours, for  we  know  that  they  made  every  concession,  consistent 
with  their  national  policy. 

There  is  every  indication  of  a  bright  and  glorious  future  for 
Canada.  The  present  rush  northward  in  search  of  the  yellow 
metal,  and  the  yearly  increasing  immigration  insure  the  speedy 
colonization  and  permanent  settlement  of  the  great  North  West 
Territory.  The  immense  benefit  that  this  will  prove  to  our 
people  cannot  be  over-estimated,  but  certainly  the  greatest,  of 
all  the  many  beneficial  results  that  will  arise  from  it,  is  that  it  will 
greatly  increase  our  influence  in  the  vast  empire  of  which  Canada 
is  already  such  an  important  part.  Admiral  Dewey  has  recently 
said  that  the  British  Empire  is  the  most  potent  factor  that  exists 
to-day  in  the  civilization  of  the  world.  Canada,  gentlemen,  is 
the  right  arm  of  that  great  Empire,  and  the  hope  of  its  future.  In 
fact  England  is  almost  as  dependent  on  us  as  we  are  on  her. 
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"  The  mutual  inter-dependence  is  evidently  on  the  increase, 
and  certainly,  it  bespeaks  a  glorious  future  for  Canada,  for  out  of 
it  will  grow  that  unity,  which  is  such  an  important  factor  in  the 
growth  of  nations — unity  in  the  consciousness  of  our  own  great- 
ness, and  unity  in  the  belief  that  our  future  is  indissolubly  bound 
up  in  that  of  Great  Britain.  With  mingled  feelings,  then,  of  pride 
and  exultation  do  I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  drink  with  me  to  our 
own  dear  Canadian  Home." 

Mr.  Lafond,  '00,  in  the  name  of  the  French  Canadian  stu- 
dents, gave  expression  to  the  following  sentiments  : — 

"The  applause  with  which  you  have  greeted  the  toast  to 
Canada  fills  me  with  hope  and  shows  that  I  am  here  among 
friends. 

"It  is  really  a  great  honor  for  me  to  respond  to  the  toast 
given  to  our  Canadian  Home  and  the  honor  is  greatly  augmented 
by  the  solemnity  and  grandeur  of  the  feast  we  celebrate  to-day. 
I  say  we,  because  you  may  rest  assured  that  the  French  Canadians 
of  Ottawa  University  unite  heart  and  soul,  with  their  Irish  fellow- 
students  in  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  great  St.  Patrick.  And 
why  should  we  not  ?  Are  we  not  the  humble  children  of  the 
France  that  claims  St.  Patrick  as  one  of  her  noblest  children,  of 
the  France  that  once  was  glad  and  fortunate  enough  to  open  her 
doors  tc  the  Irish  exiles. 

"  And  as  to  us  French  Canadians,  have  not  our  forefathers 
granted  to  the  Irish  immigrants  a  hearty  welcome  to  the  shores 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  ?  Nay  have  we  not  ministered  in  charity  to 
the  fever-stricken  exiles  of  Erin  in  the  awful  plague-cursed  years 
in  the  last  40's  ?  In  fine,  are  not  we,  Irish  and  French,  of  kindred 
race  ?  On  thi§  happy  day,  then,  of  union  and  concord  between 
the  two  great  Celtic  races,  be  my  theme :  Canada  my  Home — 
Canada  the  colony  discovered  and  planted  by  the  French  and 
built  up  large'y  by  the  French  and  Irish. 

"  Interesting  as  it  would  be  to  follow  step  by  :*tep  the  career 
of  Champlain  and  the  colony  under  him  and  to  share  in  the  en- 
thusiasm of  Chomedy  de  Maisonneuve  and  his  pious  company  as 
with  holy  rites  they  laid  the  foundations  of  Montreal,  I  can  only 
cast  a  momentary  glance  at  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  that  critical 
period  of  our  history.      Rapid  indeed  under  those  brave  explorers 
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of  the  17th  century  was  the  march  of  conquest.  Once  the  founda- 
tions of  the  colony  were  fairly  laid  they  shrank  from  no  difficulty, 
from  no  hardship,  from  no  danger.  Missionary  zeal,  laudable 
ambition,  commercial  enterprise  enlightened  curiosity  and  love  of 
adventure — all  combined  to  make  their  success  rarely  paralleled 
in  boldness,  range  and  utility. 

"Some  may  blame  Champlain  for  his  wars  with  the  Indians 
and  yet  but  for  Indian  hostillity  to  one  another,  to  civilization  and 
to  Christianity,  Canada  would  be  deprived  of  some  of  the  most 
glorious  instances  of  heroic  courage  and  heroic  meekness  which 
the  annals  of  wai  and  martyrdom  can  furnish.  A  people  that 
have  inherited  the  heroic  virtues  of  Brebceuf  and  Lallemand,  of 
Dollard  des  Ormeaux  and  Madeleine  de  Vercheres  cannot  be 
without  qualities  that  command  veneration  and  that  lead  to  great- 
ness. 

Marquette,  Hennepin,  LaSalle  and  LeMoyne  d'Iberville  and 
scores  of  lesser  names  illustrate  the  story  of  North  American  dis- 
covery. But  all  this  success  under  such  great  men  was  unfortu- 
nately retarded  by  the  war  between  France  and  England  and  our 
country  was  the  scene  of  wars  for  many  years  till  King  Louis  XV 
ceded  to  England  this  beautiful  country  which  our  ancesters  had 
watered  with  their  tears  and  their  blood,  the  red,  white  and  blue 
flag  went  back  across  the  seas  and  the  Union  Jack  unfurled  its 
triumphant  folds  to  the  tearful  eyes  of  our  forefathers. 

"  It  was  at  this  period  that  an  era  of  misery  and  persecution 
began  for  the  French  in  Canada.  Canadians  were  deprived  of 
their  political  rights  and  persecuted  for  their  faith.  All  this  was 
contrary  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  but  our  forefathers  were  at 
the  mercy  of  a  conqueror,  and  they  could  not  expect  anything  else 
from  the  English  who  were  of  alien  race  and  of  alien  faith.  It 
was  a  continual  struggle  against  a  conqueror  whose  sole  ambi- 
tion was  to  exterminate  the  French  race  in  Canada.  Happily,  in 
1774  the  Quebec  Act  granted  to  the  Canadians  a  part  of  their  poli- 
tical liberties,  without  however  giving  full  justice.  During  the 
long  strife  that  the  French-Canadians  maintained  for  their  rights 
they  obtained  good  help  from  Blake,  Merritt,  Price  and  Drum- 
mond,  who  knew  better  than  their  compatriots  that  we  should  have 
full  and  ample  justice. 
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(i  For  a  period  of  over  fifty  years  after,  the  French-Canadian 
had  to  bear  the  heavy  yoke  of  tyrants  till  1837,  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  under  the  leadership  of  Louis  J.  Papineau  and  Dr.  W. 
Nelson,  and  had  as  the  result  the  union  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Canadas.  Under  this  new  form  of  government  each  province  was 
naturally  increasing  in  population  and  wealth,  and  one  govern- 
ment was  not  sufficient  for  the  two  provinces.  So  that  after  long 
parliamentary  debates  the  Confederation  of  1867,  granting  equal 
liberty  to  the  two  nationalities  was  given  to  Canada.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  say  that  a  few  years  before  the  Confederation  there 
seemed  to  grow  a  kind  of  friendship  between  the  two  races,  for 
the  erection  of  the  monument  commemorating  the  battle  of  St. 
Foye  was  made  in  presence  of  the  French  Consul  and  the  Gover- 
nor-General. The  bleached  bones  of  the  braves  who  fell  on  the 
field  were  buried  together  in  a  common  grave  without  distinction 
of  origin  and  with  them  rests,  let  us  hope,  the  famous  hache-de- 
guerre  which  had  so  long  and  so  often  been  raised  between  the 
two  nationalities. 

"  Gentlemen,  since  1867  we  have  progressed,  both  French 
and  English,  and  you  all  know  the  remarkable  advancement 
Canada  has  made  in  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  unnecessary  for 
me,  therefore,  to  enter  into  details.  All  is  summed  up  in  the  one 
consideration  that  the  insignificant  colony  of  Champlain  is  to-day 
the  greatest,  wealthiest  and  most  powerful  colony  of  the  greatest, 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  empire  that  perhaps  the  world  has 
ever  seen. 

11  Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  we  live  under  a  govern- 
ment that  accords  us  full  liberty.  We  love  peace,  but  should  we 
be  called  again  to  suffer  and  struggle  for  our  rights  we  are  ready 
to  do  so  ;  for  we  have  to-day  before  us  an  example  unsurpassed 
in  the  history  of  nations — I  mean  the  heroic  struggle  of  perse- 
cuted Ireland. 

11  But  I  really  believe  that  now  we  can  face  the  future  without 
fear  and  continue  to  develop  our  industries  and  to  progress  in  this 
country  of  freedom  under  the  shadow  of  the  banner  on  which  we 
read  the  excellent  device  which  will  fortify  us  in  our  struggles  as 
it  has  supported]  us  in  our  trials,  Dieu  et  mon  droit — God  and  my 
right." 
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When    the  applause  following-  the  song  "Sweet  Inniscara," 
by  Mr.  M.  O'Connell,  'oo,  had  subsided  the  toast, 

"The  Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars" 

was  proposed  in  the  following  terms; 

"  History  tells  us  that  when  St.    Patrick  landed  in    Ireland  he 
found  a  people  entirely  pagan.      When    St.  Patrick  died   he  left  a 
people  thoroughly  Christianized,  having  an  established   priesthood 
and   a    well   organized   system  of  ecclesiastical   government,    and 
while    chaos    reigned    on    the   continent,   which   was  being   over- 
run    by    the     Goths,      Visigoths    and      Huns,     Ireland     in     the 
security    of     her    isolation,     advanced     in     the      culture     of     all 
that  was    elevating    and     noble,    in    all    the   arts    and    sciences, 
and     soon      became      known      as      the     school     room     of     the 
world,  the  resort  of  students  from  all  the   civilized  nations  beyond 
the  seas.      From  her  shores  went  forth  that  galaxy  of  learned  and 
.  holy  men    who    spread    the  Gospel  of   Christ,  among    the    pagan 
peoples  of  the   continent,   so   that    to-day   we   find    many   of  the 
European  countries  doing  honor  to  the  name  of  Irish  saints  as  their 
apostles.      And  the  same   devotion  and  attachment  to  the  ancient 
faith,  and  the  same  love  and  zeal  for  knowledge  that  characterized 
Erin's  children  of  old,  and  won  for  their  bright  little  insular  nation 
the  proud   distinction  of  "  Isle  of  Saints  and  Scholars,"  still   live 
with  undiminished  fervor  in  the  Irish  heart.      Gentlemen,  it  is  with 
pleasure  then,  that   I  propose  to    you  the   toast:   "Isle   of  Saints 
and  Scholars,"  coupled  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Galvin." 

Mr.  P.  J.  Galvin,  'oo,  responded  in  the  following  strain  :  — 
"  This  is  Ireland's  day.  To-day  the  hearts  of  Irishmen  the 
world  over  beat  in  unison.  Enmities  in  a  way  are  forgotten, 
private  feuds  are  allowed  to  lie  dormant  when  St.  Patrick's  Day 
comes  round,  and  the  sons  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  one  and  all,  sport 
proudly  on  their  breasts  the  glorious  emblem  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.  Native-born  Irishmen  and  their  descendants,  planted  in  the 
most  remote  corners  of  the  earth,  turn  longingly,  wistfully,  towards 
their  dear  home,  as  St.  Columba  did  of  old  from  his  place  of 
voluntary  exile  on  the  barren  coast  of  Scotland.  In  halls  men 
unite  to  sound  the  praises  of  Ireland,  and  to  speak  freely  of  the 
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glories  unfolded  by  the  history  of  the  last  fifteen  hundred  years  of 
her  existence. 

11  But  among  all  the  themes  proposed  to  the  orator  on  this 
day,  none  is  calculated  to  shed  greater  lustre  on  the  glorious  his- 
tory ot  Ireland,  or  will  better  explain  the  wonderful  vitality  which 
displays  itself  under  the  crushing-  weight  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  her  for  centuries,  than  a  consideration  of  her  age  of  saints 
and  scholars.  There  must  truly  be  a  galaxy  of  bright  souls  before 
the  throne  of  God  interceding  for  this  persecuted  land,  else  she 
must  long"  since  have  succumbed  to  the  cruel  tyrant's  blows.  We 
are  almost  forced  to  admit  some  such  supernatural  intercession 
and  divine  assistance  to  account  for  Ireland's  vigor  and  even  her 
existence  at  the  present  day.  But  history  reveals  the  tale  without 
any  speculation  on  the  question.  Ireland  was  a  land  of  saints  and 
scholars.  Some  there  are  who  would  scout  the  idea  ot  learning 
and  piety  being-  at  any  age  applied  to  this  land,  and  who  would 
as  readily  accede  to  the  statement  that  Ireland  was  drifting  ocean- 
ward  from  England  as  countenance  the  words  of  this  toast. 

M  Let  us  turn  over  the  pages  of  history.  St.  Patrick  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  Ireland  in  the  year  432.  Till  well  nigh  the 
close  of  the  century  he  labored  assiduously. 

'  From  realm  to  realm  had  Patrick  trod  the  isle  ; 
And  evermore  God's  work  beneath  his  hand, 
Since  God  had  blessed  that  hand,  ran  out  full-sphered, 
And  brighter  than  a  new-created  star.' 

God  truly  had  blessed  his  hand,  and  when  he  passed  out  of  this 
world  in  the  year  493  he  left  Ireland  Christianized  and  educated. 
In  sixty  years  what  a  revolution  !  All  Ireland  converted  !  To  the 
monastic  institutions  which  St.  Patrick  established  in  the  country 
is  due  in  great  measure  this  wonderful  success.  He  early  recog- 
nized that  to  convert  a  nation  two  things  were  most  necessary,  a 
gratuitous  education  of  the  people,  and  a  clergy  estranged  to  the 
things  of  this  world  and  zealous  only  for  the  good  of  others.  Thus 
we  find  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church  in  Ireland  a  preponderance 
of  the  monastic  element,  a  characteristic  which  it  retained  for 
many  long  years. 

"The  dawn  of  the   sixth  century  presented  a  bright  picture. 
Druidism  was  overthrown  and   prostrate,  monasteries  dotted  the 
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and,  and  under  the  constitution  given  to  Ireland  by  its  glorious 
Apostle  the  people  had  begun  to  live  happily  and  contentedly. 
What  a  sad  contrast  is  presented  by  the  rest  of  Europe  !  The 
barbarian  tribes  had  overrun  the  continent  and  left  it  desolate. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  had  yielded  to  their  sway,  and  already 
Christianity  had  been  supplanted  by  their  hideous  customs.  A 
reign  of  darkness  had  set  in.  But,  an  Irishman  says,  a  fire  had 
been  kindled  by  St.  Patrick.  It  had  been  seen  at  Tara,  and  had 
extended  its  rays  throughout  the  whole  of  Ireland.  Freely  it  was 
allowed  to  burn.  Gradually  it  became  intense,  and  before  long  its 
rays  had  pierced  the  gloom  without. 

"  The  fame  of  Ireland's  monks  soon  spread  far  and  wide. 
The  great  schools  of  Clonfert,  Bangor,  and  Clonard  attracted  to 
them  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  Rapidly  their  numbers 
increased,  and  as  years  went  by  new  seats  of  learning  sprang  up, 
until  by  the  close  of  the  century  Ireland  was  one  vast  school- 
room. 

"  But  now  a  new  field  was  opened  up  for  the  industrious 
monks.  They  had  learned  of  the  sad  ravages  of  barbarism  on  the 
continent,  and  had  longed  to  go  on  a  mission  of  love  to  dispel  the 
darkness.  St.  Columba  and  St.  Columbanus  were  among  the 
first  of  that  glorious  army  which  in  a  few  years  was  to  make 
Ireland  so  famous.  The  former  after  having  founded  a  large 
number  of  monasteries  in  Ireland  turned  towards  Scotland.  On  a 
barren  island  off  the  coast  of  that  country,  he  and  a  number  of 
followers  established  themselves.  Through  their  untiring  efforts, 
seconded  by  one  of  the  greatest  examples  of  self-sacrifice  which 
history  records,  the  Scottish  nation  was  almost  entirely  converted. 
For  years  after  Scotland  remembered  its  great  apostle,  and  many 
of  its  kings  and  nobles  gloried  in  the  name  of  Malcolm,  thereby 
acknowledging  themselves  the  servants  of  Colm.  St.  Columbanus 
exerted  a  much  wider  influence.  There  was  scarcely  a  country  in 
Europe  in  which  he  did  not  leave  the  marks  of  his  zeal.  When 
expelled  from  Gaul  by  the  cruel  Theodoric  he  passed  successively 
through  Austrasia,  Italy,  and  the  regions  of  the  Suevi  and  of 
many  other  tribes  that  have  since  been  incorporated  into  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  the  continent. 
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"  With  such  men  abroad  Ireland's  name  no  doubt  was 
honored.  Men  of  all  tongues  uttered  it  with  respect.  What  a 
picture  they  must  have  drawn  of  the  land  whence  emanated  such 
piety  and  wisdom,  so  much  self-sacrificing  zeal  and  undaunted 
energy.  Well  might  they  term  her  a  land  of  Saints  and  Scholars, 
and  small  wonder  is  it  that  they  emigrated  in  hundreds  to  her 
shores. 

"  During  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  the  progress  of 
learning  and  religion  was  even  more  marked  than  in  previous 
years.  The  celebrated  schools  were  counted  by  hundreds,  and  the 
students  in  some  of  them  often  numbered  thousands.  A  beautiful 
scene  from  the  monastic  life  of  this  period  is  drawn  for  us  very 
succinctly  by  one  of  Ireland's  historians.  'To  the  students,' he 
says,  4  the  evening  star  gave  the  signal  for  retirement,  and  the 
morning  sun  for  awaking.  When  at  the  sound  of  the  early  bell, 
two  or  three  thousand  of  them  poured  into  the  silent  streets  and 
made  their  way  towards  the  lighted  church,  to  join  in  the  service 
of  the  matins,  mingling,  as  they  went  or  returned,  the  tongues  of 
the  Gael,  the  Cimbri,  the  Pict,  the  Saxon,  and  the  Frank,  or  hail- 
ing and  answering  each  other  in  the  universal  language  of  the 
Roman  Church,  the  angels  in  heaven  must  have  loved  to  con- 
template the  union  of  so  much  perseverance  with   so   much   piety.' 

"  A  heavenly  picture  all  this!  For  three  centuries  Ireland 
was  foremost  among  the  nations  in  learning.  She  had  furnished 
the  whole  of  Europe  with  missionaries  and  teachers  ;  and  within 
her  own  boundaries  the  pious  monks  by  their  industry  taught  the 
people  industry,  by  their  charity  won  their  affections,  and  by  their 
teaching  implanted  so  deeply  in  their  souls  the  true  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith  that  centuries  of  persecution  have  failed  to 
uproot  them. 

"But  a  sad  reverse  was  in  store  for  Ireland.  True,  saintly 
in  her  attachment  to  the  faith  of  Christ  has  she  ever  remained. 
But,  alas  !  a  merciless  storm  of  political  oppression  and  religious 
persecution  swept  away  schools  and  scholars.  The  cruel  Dane, 
succeeded  by  the  worse  than  savage  Englishman,  did  this  diabol- 
ical work  of  destruction.  The  land  of  Saints  and  Scholars  Ireland 
continued  to  be  long  years  after  the  advent  of  her  oppressors, 
and  it  was   only   when  a  valiant  struggle    proved   fruitless   that 
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she  relinquished  the  title.  The  Danes  were  nobly  beaten 
back  from  her  shores,  and  she  had  just  beg"un  to  recover 
from  the  blows  received  when  hostile  Englishmen  landed  on  her 
shores.  A  bloody  war  oi  conquest  was  waged  for  centuries.  A 
still  bloodier  war  of  extermination  succeeded.  Ireland's  schools 
were  suppressed,  her  churches  demolished,  her  sons  forced  to  fly 
the  land.  And  all  this  from  a  people  of  whom  Ireland  had  reason 
to  expect  better  things.  She  had  received  Englishmen  with  open 
arms  into  her  monasteries  ;  she'had  aided  largely  in  the  conversion 
of  their  country.  But  such  considerations  had  little  weight  with 
these  cruel  invaders.  All  England  thought  as  Cromwell  when  he 
beheld  the  noble  rock  of  Cashel  surmounted  by  the  majestic  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  cathedral  :  '  Ireland  is  a  country  worth  fight- 
ing for.'  As  such  they  fought  for  her,  and  because  success  has 
visited  their  arms  they  feel  justified  in  loading  her  with  chains. 

™  Ireland  was  a  prosperous  country  while  she  preserved  her 
independence.  It  was  h^r  very  prosperity  that  invited  the  invaders, 
the  very  beauty  of  the  land,  which  everywhere  bore  the  traces  of 
the  labors  of  the  monks.  Yet,  some  historians  say,  she  was  dis- 
tracted by  civil  feuds  ;  abuses  had  crept  into  her  monasteries  and 
reft  them  of  their  former  splendor.  But  into  what  hands  do  they 
commit  the  improvement  of  her  condition  ?  England,  they  tell  us, 
undertook  the  task.  Englishmen  undertook  to  quell  Ireland's 
civil  disturbances,  and  to  introduce  a  reign  of  peace  into  the 
country  !  Sowers  of  discord,  insugators  of  rebellion,  merciless 
oppressors  they  have  ever  been  in  Ireland,  and  now  we  see  them 
calmly  dubbed  pacifiers.  What  a  perversion  of  terms,  and  how 
blind  to  all  plain  facts  must  such  historian.-  be.  To  Henry  VIII., 
Elizabeth,  and  Cromwell,  these  same  wTriters  entrust  the  task  oi 
reforming  ecclesiastical  abuses.  What  saints  to  employ  on  such 
a  holy  mission,  and  what  noble  souls  compared  with  those  Irish- 
men who  educated  and  converted  Englishmen!  Yet  by  such  as 
they  has  Ireland  been  trampled  upon.  Into  the  hands  of  such 
masters  did  God  permit  Ireland  to  fall.  But  let  us  trust  that  her 
term  of  probation  will  soon  be  over.  Let  us  pray  that  God  may 
soon  grant  her  the  reward  due  to  sufferings  borne  so  patiently  as 
hers  have  been,  that  the  smiling  beauty  of  her  land  and  the  match- 
less tranquillity  of   her  lakes   may  again   be   reflected  in   the   glad 
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hearts  and  joyous  countenances  of  her  people,  that  once  more  she 
may  claim  the  proud  title — Resort  of  Scholars,  Home  of  Saints." 

The  Glee  Club  sang-,  amidst  applause,  "The  Star  Spang-led 
Banner,"  on  the  conclusion  of  which  Mr.  M.  A.  Foley,  '00,  rose 
to  respond  to  the  toast  of 

4 'The  Stars  and  Stripes." 

He  said  : — 

"The  cordial  reception  which  you  have  tendered  the  toast  of 
1  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,'  so  eloquently  proposed  by  our  worthy 
toastmaster,  bids  me  hope  that  I  may  fittingly  and  worthily 
respond. 

"  It  is  indeed  most  cheering  and  consoling-  to  think  that 
wherever  an  Irishman  may  roam,  whatever  flag  ma}'  float  over 
him  there  is  always  reserved  in  his  heart  of  hearts  a  most  affec- 
tionate filial  love  for  dear  old  Erin.  Well,  then,  may  we  Irish 
Canadians  and  Irish  Americans  grasp  each  other's  hands,  well 
may  we  join  our  hearts  and  blend  our  voices  in  one  grand  song  of 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  him  who  first  brought  the  unquench- 
able flame  of  the  true  faith  to  the  Irish  people,  on  this  his  festal 
day.  To  you  who  proudly  claim  the  land  of  St.  Louis  as  the  birth- 
place of  your  forefathers  we  also  extend  our  hands  in  friendship. 
Full  well  do  we  remember  the  gallant  Lafayette  and  Rochambeau 
leading  their  brave  troops,  while  above  floated  the  fleur-de-lis  of 
France  and  our  own  beautiful  emblem.  Deep  in  our  hearts  we 
cherish  their  names  and  their  country. 

"What  a  sacred  thing  is  a  country's  flag  !  What  joy  fills  the 
breast  of  the  patriot  as  he  sees  it  waving  in  the  breeze  ;  what 
sorrow  depresses  his  whole  being  should  it  trail  in  the  dust  of 
defeat  !  To  him  as  with  uncovered  head  he  watches  it  majestic- 
ally floating,  are  brought  vividly  back  the  sufferings  deep  and  last- 
ing of  his  country's  fathers.  To  him  it  is  the  emblem  of  all  that  is 
true,  of  all  that  is  noble,  all  that  is  just,  all  that  is  beautiful,  all 
that  is  magnificent  in  his  fatherland's  history.  It  is  the  strength 
of  the  powerful,  the  support  of  the  weak. 

"  Little  wonder  is  it,  then,  that  we  Americans  love  our  Star 
Spangled  Banner  Little  wonder  is  it  that  wherever  we  see  its 
stars  and  stripes,  we  offer  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  the  Great  Ruler 
above  to  preserve  it  in  all  its  glory,  without  spot  or  stain.     It  tells 
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us  a  most  beautiful  story — sometimes  sad,  sometimes  joyous,  but 
always  glorious.  It  tells  us  of  those  long  years  of  tyranny  and 
oppression  preceding  the  Revolution.  It  tells  us  of  the  sacrifices 
made,  of  the  sufferings  endured  by  those  noble  heroes  of  Seventy- 
Six.  It  tells  us,  better  than  words  can  express,  of  their  final 
triumph,  of  our  dearly  bought  liberty,  of  our  institutions  ;  it  tells 
us  of  our  marvelous  growth  in  wealth  and  power,  of  our  rapid 
advance  in  arts  and  science.  It  tells  us  that  Columbia  is  the  home 
of  freedom,  not  the  freedom  of  the  mob,  but  freedom  conformed  to 
the  laws  of  God  and  right  reason.  To  the  world  it  is  the  starry 
banner  of  a  nation  called  into  existence  by  God  to  prove  that  man 
could  be  free,  could  govern  himself  and  be  not  merely  the  subject 
of,  but  the  participant  in  a  government.  To  the  world  and  us  it 
tells  of  Bunker  Hill,  of  Gettysburg  and  of  Santiago.  It  tells  both 
of  the  triumphs  of  war  and  the  glories  of  peace. 

11  These  are  joys  but  there  is  intermingled  sorrow.  Shall  we 
then,  unmindful  of  those  who  gave  their  life's  blood  to  gfain  for  us 
the  priceless  blessings  we  now  enjoy,  or  of  those  who  died  to  save 
the  Union,  or  of  those  who  suffered  to  bring  that  union  and  those 
blessings  to  others  ?  Oh  !  no.  That  were  too  base  even  to  be 
thought  of.  True,  faithful,  were  they.  Let  Columbia  forget  not 
her  dead.  On  each  succeeding  Memorial  Day  let  her  lay  the  gar- 
land on  the  mound,  let  her  place  the  tiny  flag,  so  well  loved  in  life, 
to  mark  the  last  bivouac  of  the  soldier  ;  let  her  sing-  their  praises 
and  mourn  their  loss.  Little  enough  can  she  do  for  them  who 
sacrificed  their  all  for  her. 

"  Why  then  should  we  not  love  our  flag  ?  We  whose  fathers 
have  felt  the  cruel  hand  of  the  tyrant  ;  we  whose  fathers  were 
driven  from  their  own  dear  little  Emerald  Isle  because  of  fidelity 
to  their  country  and  fidelity  to  their  faith?  Yes,  great  should  be 
the  love  of  Irish  Americans  for  the  Star  Spangled  Banner.  To 
them  it  waved  a  kind  welcome  ;  over  them  it  spread  its  protecting 
aegis  ;  to  them  and  their  children  it  gave  the  most  precious  gift 
of  all,  the  free  exercise  of  their  holy  religion.  * 

''And  well  have  Irishmen  requited  Columbia's  generosity. 
Throughout  the  years  of  her  existence  the  breasts  of  Irishmen 
have  formed  a  living  bulwark  to  repel  the  invaders'  attacks.  Irish 
generals  at   the   head   of  Irish   troops    have  wrested  victory  when 
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defeat  seemed  certain.  Irish  blood  has  reddened  many  a  field. 
What  names  are  more  cherished  than  those  of  Sullivan,  Wayne, 
Bany,  Jackson,  Meagher  and  Sheridan?  But  not  only  on  the 
field  of  battle,  but  in  the  halls  of  state,  the  temples  of  arts  and 
sciences,  in  the  priesthood  of  God,  the  names  of  Irishmen  form  a 
most  precious  heritage  to  be  handed  down  to  future  generations. 
Need  I  speak  of  Hughes,  Carroll,  Gibbons,  Corcoran,  O'Reilly  or 
Ireland  ?  Their  names,  I  am  sure,  are  familiar  to  you  all  and  require 
no  more  than  a  mere  mention  on  my  part.  A  recent  proof  of  my 
assertion,  though  it  needs  none,  is  to  be  found  in  the  personnel  of 
the  9th  Massachusetts  and  the  69th  New  York.  These  were  two 
regiments  of  volunteers  who  severed  all  ties  of  home  and  family 
and  went  forth  to  do  battle  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  in  the  cause 
of  liberty.  The  bit  of  green,  the  sprig  of  shamrock,  fluttering  on 
their  breasts  tell  too  plainly  their  nationality. 

"  What  noble  examples  have  been  given  us  !  We  who 
proudly  claim  our  Irish  Catholic  parentage  should  never  let  it  be 
said  to  our  everlasting  disgrace  that  we  have  forgotten  our  fathers. 
Never,  never,  let  it  be  said  that  their  sufferings,  their  labors,  their 
sacrifices  have  not  borne  fruit.  We  now  enjoy  the  privileges, 
the  institutions  purchased  for  us  by  our  forefathers.  They  are 
ours  to  enjoy,  but  they  are  ours  to  preserve,  and  ours  also  to 
transmit.  Future  generations  cry  out  to  us  that  those  rights 
and  privileges  must  be  preserved  cost  what  it  may.  That 
liberty  must  never  be  lost.  No,  no.  It  was  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  price.  That  flag  must  never  be  furled.  The  glory 
of  those  stars  must  never  be  dimned,  those  stripes  must  never 
be  erased.  When  the  sun  of  peace  shines  refulgent  let  that  flag 
be  our  guide  onward  and  upward  ;  when  the  dark  clouds  of 
war  and  trouble  overshadow  our  sky,  to  its  defence  let  each 
and  every  one  pledge  himself.  And  then  when  victory  shall 
crown  our  efforts,  when  once  more  the  storm  clouds  are  dispelled, 
then  with  one  loud  exultant  shout  may  we  proclaim 

'  That  our  flag"  is  still  there.' 
Yes,  my  fellow  Irish  Americans,  let  patriotism  be  your  watch  word, 
Guard  your  liberty  as   you  do  your  honor.      Be  true  to  your  race, 
your    country,    your    God.     And  as  we  lift  our  eyes  to  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner,  loved  at  home,  honored  abroad,  let  us  thank 
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Him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow;  and  pray  that  the  American 
people  may  ever  be  true  to  their  ideals  and  their  mission.  And 
our  flag"  :  •  Let  it  rise,  let  it  rise  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming; 
let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  the  parting  day 
linger  and  play  on  its  summit.'  " 

A  piano  solo,  "  Killarney,"  by  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  '97,  was 
followed  by  the  proposal  of  the  toast  to 

"  Ireland  Martyr" 
The  toastmaster  in  proposing  the  toast,  said  : — 
"  And  now,  gentlemen,  from  the  contemplation  of  Ireland 
happy,  free,  and  prosperous,  of  Ireland  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
faith  and  science,  let  us  turn  our  thoughts  for  a  few  minutes  upon 
those  dark  and  sad  pages  of  her  history  — and  God  knows  they  are 
many — but  none  the  less  glorious  because  dark,  none  the  less  consol- 
ing because  sad.  For  over  700  years  Ireland  has  been  the  scene  of 
rapine,  confiscation,  martyrdom,  and  of  all  the  hellish  abomi- 
nations that  the  depraved  mind  of  tyranny  could  conceive  ;  and 
all  because  she  stood  firm  to  the  true  faith.  But,  the  machinations 
of  the  devil  have  availed  nothing,  for  to-day  we  behold  her  emerging 
from  the  dark  clouds  by  which  she  was  enveloped,  with  the  light 
of  that  Faith  still  shining  as  brilliantly  as  ever.  True,  gentlemen, 
we  can  not  point  to  a  country  the  most  powerful  among  nations, 
one  whose  military  preeminence  overshadows  all  those  around  her, 
but  we  can  point  with  just  pride,  to  a  land  that  never  used  her 
might  in  the  oppression  of  the  weak,  that  never  shed  the  blood  of 
the  innocent,  and  that  never  engaged  in  an  unholy  cause.  Ireland 
produced  no  Luther,  no  Henry  VIII,  no  Calvin,  Wesley  or  Knox, 
no  national  apostate  to  the  teachings  of  Christ.  No  nation  on 
God's  earth  has  been  put  to  the  crucial  test  to  which  Ireland  has 
been  subjected  for  the  faith  that  was  in  her,  and  no  nation  has 
preserved  that  faith  so  pure  and  immaculate.  To  Ireland  Martyr 
gentlemen,  do  I  ask  you  to  join  me  in  a  toast  ;  and  with  it  I 
couple  the  name  of  Mr.  McGlade." 

Mr.  J.  E    McGlade,    '01,    made    the    following    eloquent    res- 
ponse : — 

11  In  replying  to  this  toast  I  hope  I  feel  the  responsibility  that 
attaches  to  it.     Some  of  the  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  have 
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had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  glories  of  Ireland — to  her  saints,  to 
her  scholars,  and  to  the  periods,  however  remote  and  however 
short,  during  which  Ireland  shone  in  all  her  splendor,  the  brightest 
gem  of  the  ocean.  To  me,  however,  has  been  allotted  the  sadder 
duty  of  referring  to  the  sufferings,  the  griefs,  and  the  sorrows  of 
our  forefathers.  Unworthy  as  I  am  to  do  justice  to  such  a  sor- 
rowful theme  I  nevertheless  accept  the  task  and  in  doing  so  I  will 
first  ask  you  to  remember  that  though  the  brightest  pages  of 
Ireland  history  tell  us  of  the  great  learning  and  the  great  sanctity 
of  her  children,  still  its  darkest  pages,  reddened  as  they  are  with 
the  blood  of  Irish  martyrs,  shine  if  possible  with  a  greater  lustre 
and  a  greater  glory.  Suffer,  gentlemen,  Ireland  did  ;  martyred, 
Ireland  was  ;  but  there  is  not  an  instant  in  her  whole  history 
since  the  day  she  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  to  which  any 
honest  historian  can  refer,  that  brings  discredit,  dishonor,  or  dis- 
grace upon  her  bright  escutcheon. 

"The  martyrdom  of  Ireland  I  might  say  dates  almost  from 
the  Danish  invasion  of  the  eighth  century  to  the  present  day.  But 
that  period  of  Ireland's  history  immediately  subsequent  to  the 
Reformation  in  England  saw  the  Irish  people  persecuted,  saw 
them  exiled,  and  saw  thousands  of  them  die,  simply  because  they 
remained  fondly  attached  and  undyingly  devoted  to  St.  Patrick's 
religion.  I  shall  only  deal  therefore  with  that  period  of  her 
history  when  Ireland  suffered  mainly  on  account  of  her  religion. 

11  The  three  hundred  years  strife  with  her  Saxon  foes  pre- 
vious to  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  to  the  throne  had  rendered 
Ireland  practically  prepared  to  acknowledge  the  English  King  as 
Lord  of  their  country  and  this  followed  after  a  short  struggle 
lasting  the  first  twenty  years  of  Henry's  reign.  This  scrupulous 
king,  however,  after  his  trouble  with  the  Pope,  thought  he  would 
compel  Ireland  as  he  had  England  to  acknowledge  him  as  head  of 
the  church.  The  success  that  attended  his  efforts,  though  it  en- 
tailed one  of  thorns,  nevertheless  placed  a  crown  glory  around  the 
brow  of  dearn  old  Ireland.  Ireland  acknowledge  anyone  but  the 
Pope  of  Rome  as  head  of  the  church  ?  Sooner  will  a  true  child 
renounce  the  mother  that  give  it  birth.  No,  to  her  everlasting 
honor,  Ireland  scorned  Henry,  scorned  his  proposal  and  remained 
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faithful  to  the  holy  religion  her  glorious  patron  had  given  her  a 
thousand  years  before. 

44  Then  came  the  struggle  as  I  have  said  that  gives  Ireland 
her  truest  claim  to  the  name  of  martyr.  Then  followed  the  efforts 
of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Elizabeth,  of  James  I,  of  Cromwell,  of  William 
of  Orange  and  of  the  other  English  sovereigns  to  exterminate  the 
Irish  race. 

"  Henry  VIII.  found  Ireland  a  Catholic  country  enjoying  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion,  whatever  else  she  might  be  suffer- 
ing ;  but  he  resolved  to  deprive  her  of  that  and  failing,  to  exter- 
minate the  race.  When  the  persecutions  of  his  reign  commenced 
there  were  two  thousand  priests  of  different  religious  Orders  in 
Ireland.  When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  of  England  only 
four  of  those  holy  men  could  be  found.  Some  of  them  no  doubt 
had  been  compelled  to  flee  for  their  lives  or  had  been  driven  into 
exile,  but  the  most  of  them  were  sleeping  their  last  long  and  silent 
sleep  in  martyr  graves  beneath  the  green  sod  of  their  beloved 
Erin.  If  Ireland's  clergy  suffered  to  such  an  extent  what  must 
have  been  the  mortality  among  the  faithful  lay  children  of  the 
Church  ? 

"  Elizabeth  followed  soon  after  Henry  VIII.  and  in  resisting 
her  efforts  to  make  them  adopt  the  Protestant  religion  the  Irish 
people  suffered  as  many  martyrdoms  as  they  had  in  the  years  just 
preceding.  Time  seems  to  have  rendered  these  events  incapable 
of  a  full  comprehension  and  it  is  perhaps  well  that  such  is  the 
case.  It  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  difficult  to  appreciate  the 
pains  and  sufferings  of  Ireland  and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  con- 
ceive in  all  its  baseness  the  horrible  brutality  of  the  English 
sovereigns  towards  the  Irish  people. 

"Nearly  fifty  years  of  continued  suffering  followed  the  saintly 
Elizabeth's  departure  from  this  terrestial  sphere  before  Oliver 
Cromwell  took  up  the  unfinished  work  of  his  predecessors  and 
attempted  the  total  extinction  of  Irish  and  their  faith.  In  a  me- 
sure  he  succeded  fairly  well.  He  sent  eighty  thousand  of  Ireland's 
best  and  truest  sons  as  slaves  to  the  Barbadoes,  accompanied  by 
six  thousand  of  her  choicest  youths.  Of  six  hundred  priests  on 
the  Island  when  he  landed  there  were  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
left  when  he  departed  ;  and  at  the  siege  of  Drogheda,  after  having 
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promised  the  inhabitants  mercy  if  they  would  surrender,  he  treach- 
erously allowed  every  man,  woman  and  child  of  that  town  to  be 
massacred  by  his  cruel  soldiers  after  the  surrender  had  been  made 
and  the  Irish  garrison  had  laid  down  their  arms.  For  five  days 
the  streets  of  Drogheda  flowed  with  the  blood  of  these  martyrs 
and  not  satisfied  with  this  awful  slaughter  he  also  allowed  the 
thousand  who  had  taken  refuge  in  their  church  to  be  likewise 
cruelly  butchered.  Ah,  gentleman,  let  us  pass  on.  In  the  words 
of  Edmund  Burke,  for  God's  sake  let  us  pass  on — this  is  too  hor- 
rible, too  cruel,  too  merciless  for  man  to  dwell  upon. 

"  A  few  years  and  now  William  of  Orange  is  in  the  ascendant. 
Need  I  speak  of  the  treacherous  violations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Limerick?  Need  I  refer  to  the  exile  of  the  noble  Irish  Brigade 
most  of  whom  were  forced  with  breaking  hearts  to  leave  their 
wives  and  children  behind  them  to  the  mercy  of  William's  agents  ? 
Alas,  you  know  all  this  too  well. 

"  Such,  gentlemen,  to  some  extent  are  the  sufferings  that  have 
made  Ireland  a  martyr.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  different  re- 
volting forms  that  persecutions  took  nor  the  different  occasions 
on  which  by  unjust  confiscations  the  Irish  people  were  deprived  of 
their  homes  and  their  lands — as  for  instance  when  Cromwell  in- 
vited them  to  go  to  Connaught  or  to  Hell.  I  have  not  referred 
to  the  penal  laws  nor  attempted  to  explain  why  so  many  Irishmen 
form  such  an  important  factor  in  the  political  and  religious 
sphere  in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  I  have  not  paid  any 
tribute,  either,  to  the  sufferings  of  the  noble  Irish  women — 
Ireland's  womanhood,  whose  goodness  and  virtue  was  and  is 
equalled  only  by  its  piety  and  devotion — I  have  not  paid  any 
tribute  to  the  sufferings  of  those  good  and  pure  women  for  their 
country  and  their  religion.  All,  all  this  persecution  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  of  Ireland  through  all  these  centuries  of  trials  and 
persecutions  remained  as  faithful  to  the  Catholic  religion  as  she 
was  on  the  day  she  refused  to  acknowledge  Henry  VIII.  as  head 
of  the  Church. 

"  A  few  words  and  I  have  finished  this  mournful  story.  In 
what  I  have  said  it  has  been  my  endeavor  to  refrain  from  offering 
offence  to  any  man,  and  I  trust  I  have  not.  I  am  as  willing  as 
was  persecuted    Ireland  to  forgive  those  who  have  wronged  her, 
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and  I  think  every  fair  minded  man  will  admit  that  Ireland  has  been 
foully  wronged.  The  facts  of  history  will  bear  me  out  in  every 
assertion  I  have  made,  and  no  one  regrets  more  than  I,  or  more 
than  every  true  Irishman  regrets,  to  have  to  allude  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Ireland  for  her  Nationality  and  her  Faith. 

"  Again,  let  me  remind  you,  gentlemen,  that  Ireland's  suffer- 
ings shed  as  much  glory  around  the  Emerald  Isle  as  do  her 
sanctity  and  her  learning.  Not  to  speak  of  the  saintly  and  priestly 
heroes  whose  martyred  remains  have  long  since  mingled  with  the 
dust  of  Irish  soil,  Ireland's  sufferings  have  brought  fotrh  such  noble 
representatives  as  Owen  Roe  O'Neill,  Hugh  O'Neill,  Lord  Clare, 
Patrick  Sarsfield,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  Robert  Emmet,  Grat- 
tan,  and  Curran,  and,  in  our  own  times,  Daniel  O'Connell  and 
many  others  whose  names,  names  of  Irishmen  as  they  are,  could 
reflect  nothing  but  honor  upon  any  nation. 

"  Yes,  gentlemen,  Ireland  martyr,  though  sad  to  contemp- 
late, affords  us  consolations  of  a  high  order,  for  does  she  not 
seem  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  in  accordance  with  the  holy  will 
of  Him  who  chastises  those  he  loves?  And,  gentlemen, 
through  all  her  reverses  Ireland  has  retained  her  nationality  and 
her  national  spirit  to  such  an  extent  that  our  great  empire  than 
which  a  vaster  has  never  been,  is  not  the  empire  of  Great  Britain 
alone  but  the  empire  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  And  how  well 
does  Ireland  merit  that  other  proud  title  which  is  inseparably 
linked  with  Ireland  martyr  ;  that  other  proud  title  her  martyr- 
dom has  won  her  and  which  she  seems  destined  to  wear  until  the 
lamp  of  this  world  will  be  extinguished  ;  that  other  proud  title 
which  is  the  greatest  consolation  of  Erin's  sons  in  the  martyrdom 
of  their  beloved  country !  How  nobly,  how  honorably,  does 
Ireland  Martyr  wear  that  other  proud  title— Ireland,  the  Fairest 
Daughter  of  the  Catholic  Church  !  " 

M.  J.  P.  Clarke  was  given  a  rousing  reception  as  he  rose  to 
sing  in  his  own  beautiful  voice,  the  song  entitled,  "  The  faster 
you  pluck  them,  the  thicker  they  grow."  Mr.  Clarke  by  round 
after  round  of  applause  was  obliged  to  respond  to  an  encore. 

Mr.  T.  Stuart  Albin,  'oo,  then  arose  to  respond  to  the  popular 
toast,  V-A-R-S-I-T-Y.      Dr.  Albin  said  :— 
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"The  enviable  gift  of  post  prandial  eloquence  has  not  been 
given  me  by  Dame  Nature,  as  it  has  been  given  to  others  more  fortu- 
nate, who  have  pleased  your  attentive  ears  with  graceful  and  elo- 
quent words  in  responding  to  their  respective  toasts  ;  so  it  is  with 
extreme  diffidence  that  I  rise  to  respond  to  this  very  important 
toast  with  which  my  name  is  coupled — 'Varsity.  'Varsity,  for  the 
true  student,  is  a  home  of  learning,  a  home  of  pleasant  associa- 
tions, of  agreeable  pastimes  and  of  pleasant  associations.  It  is  in 
this  home  that  young  men  lay  the  foundation  of  their  future,  by  a 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  training.  Catholic  truth,  Catholic 
doctrine  is  the  basis  of  the  instruction  given  in  this  institution, 
which  has  the  distinguished  privilege  of  being  one  of  the  great 
Catholic  Universities  of  America — a  distinction  well  merited  by  its 
founders  and  by  their  successors,  and  the  noble  and  exemplary 
mission,  it  is  fulfilling.  It  is  a  distinction  which  should  infuse 
into  every  student,  past  and  present,  a  spark  of  just  pride  for 
being  so  favored  by  happy  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  say,  that 
he  is  or  was  a  student  of  '  Ottawa  'Varsity.' 

"The  past  history  of  our  University  is  certainly  one  to  be 
proud  of — of  the  present  we  have  every  right  to  boast.  Here  we 
have  a  course  of  studies  second  to  none  on  the  Continent  of 
America — a  course  after  the  ideal  of  Catholic  education  ;  a  proper 
admixture  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  nothing  lacking,  nothing  super- 
flous,  all  converging  towards  the  queen  of  studies,  Philosophy. 
Here,  too,  we  enjoy  the  grand  opportunities  afforded  by  the  many 
thoroughly-organized  societies  instituted  for  the  promotion  of  our 
physical,  intellectual  and  moral  welfare.  The  O.  U.  A.  A.  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  associations  of  its  kind  in  America.  Ever 
since  its  inception,  it  has  proved  to  be  a  school  of  champion 
athletes.  No  similar  union,  I  venture  to  say,  in  the  whole 
Dominion,  has  produced  an  equal  number  of  first-class  sports, 
whether  in  football,  hockey  or  lacrosse.  Its  football  history  for 
the  past  fifteen  years  is  indeed  a  magnificent  record,  and  the  story 
of  its  success  in  the  last  year  is  in  keeping  with  its  glorious  past, 
in  witness  whereof  stands  before  us  the  beautiful  Q.  R.  U.  trophy, 
now  ours  forever,  thanks  to  the  pluck,  energy  and  skill  of  the 
gallant  wearers  of  the  garnet  and  grey  during  the  fall  of  '98. 
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"The  recently  reorganized  Scientific  Society  has  already 
accomplished  much  in  arousing-  increased  interest  in  matters  of 
science.  The  Debating  Societies  and  the  Dramatic  Club  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  in  the  cultivation  of  the  literary  and 
histrionic  talent  amongst  us  and  of  the  accomplishments  necessary 
for  every  man  that  desires  to  appear  before  public  assemblies. 
Moreover,  as  an  aid  to  our  literary  development,  as  an  exponent 
of  our  thought,  as  a  chronicler  of  our  doings  in  and  out  of  class, 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  students  and  alumni,  we  are  fortunate 
in  possessing  such  an  efficient  organ  as  The  Review,  which  has 
already  made  a  most  favorable  impression  in  the  world  of  letters. 
Its  steadily  increasing  circulation  and  the  flattering  notices  it  has 
received  from  the  pens  of  eminent  critics,  bespeak  volumes  in  its 
behalf. 

"The  present  enrolment  of  students  on  the  University  Re- 
gister, speaks  far  more  eloquently  than  any  words  of  mine  in  praise 
of  the  high  standing  of  the  Commercial,  Collegiate  and  University 
Courses.  The  University  of  Ottawa  is  widely  and  favorably 
known  in  Europe  and  throughout  America.  We  have  here 
amongst  us  some  that  claim  the  Empire  of  Germany  as  their 
Fatherland ;  some  that  have  come  to  us  from  La  Belle  France,  from 
Merry  England,  from  Bonnie  Scotland  or  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 
There  are  amongst  us  whose  thoughts  of  home  toam  amidst  the 
fragrant  groves  of  Central  America,  while  others  come  to  us  from 
the  various  states  of  the  American  Union  and  from  the  several 
Provinces  of  this  broad  Dominion.  There  are,  therefore,  young 
men  of  different  nationalities  attending  this  Institution,  but  mutual 
forbearance  and  mutual  respect  characterize  their  intercommunion 
— all  are  united  in  the  sacred  bonds  of  brotherly  love  as  becomes 
children  of  the  same  Alma  Mater,  a  fact  well  verified  to-day  by 
the  co-operation  of  all  in  one  grand  effort  to  honor  Ireland's 
Patron  Saint.  Thus  with  a  past  to  be  proud  of,  with  a  present  to 
boast  of,  our  University  may  be  permitted  by  anticipation  to  be 
proudly  boastful  of  her  future.  And  indeed,  a  new  era  of  progress 
and  prosperity  has  certainly  dawned  for  'Varsity.  A  large  Scien- 
tific Building,  which  will  afford  better  facilities  for  the  study  of 
science  and  for  scientific  research,  is  now  in  course  of  erection;  and 
it  is  but  a  question  of  time,  when  new  departments  in  law,  medicine 
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and  engineering-  will  be  opened.      It   is   earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
each  succeeding  year  will  bring  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 

students  attending  the  University  courses  of  lectures. 

"  And  so,  Mr.  Toastmaster,  Rev.  Fathers  and  Gentlemen,  to 
those  that  are  in  charge  of  this  University  permit  me  to  wish  the 
most  signal  success  in  carrying  on  the  work  entrusted  to  their 
care;  to  the  societies  of  the  University,  beneficial  results  in  their 
respective  spheres  ;  to  the  REVIEW  and  its  Editors,  an  ever- 
increasing  circulation  and  an  ever-widening  influence  ;  to  the  whole 
Students  body,  God-speed  on  the  rugged  way  of  learning  ;  to  the 
class  of  '99  in  particular  success,  happiness  in  the  vocation  to 
which  each  may  feel  himself  called  and  a  far-reaching  and  pro- 
found influence  for  good.  In  a  word,  gentlemen,  that  •  in  one 
fair  bumper  we  may  toast  them  all,'  drink  with  me  to — V-A-R- 
S-I-T-Y." 

Mr.  C.  Bertrand  here  sang  a  bass  solo,  "  Killarney,"  which 
was  enthusiastically  applauded  ;  then  Mr.  M.  O'Connell,  '00, 
rose  to  respond  to  the  toast — 

"  Erin's  Destiny." 

The  following  are  Mr    O'Connell's  words  : — 

"  A  fitting  subject  indeed  for  consideration,  on  this  day  we 
celebrate,  are  the  pages  of  Ireland's  past  history  ;  pages  that  tell 
of  sufferings  and  persecutions  greater  than  which  it  has  been  the 
lot  of  no  nation  to  undergo.  Rightly  indeed  do  the  sons  of  Old 
Ireland  pause  in  the  celebration  of  her  great  Saint,  her  first 
Apostle,  to  consider  for  a  moment  her  present  condition,  her  present 
standing  among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

"The  past  glories,  the  sufferings  of  a  nation  that  for  centuries 
has  borne  with  cheerful  submission  all  the  humiliation  and  persecu- 
tions an  unjust  country  could  heap  upon  her,  that  she  might  still 
keep  unstained  the  heritage  which  her  Apostle  St.  Patrick  left,  her 
have  been  ably  set  before  you  by  previous  speakers  and  eloquently 
has  her  present  condition  been  pictured,  yet  however  eloquently 
the  past  history  of  Ireland  might  be  set  before  you,  however  pictu- 
resque might  be  the  portrayal  of  her  present  condition,  were  we  to 
stop  at  this,  we  might  well  say  that  we  had  failed  in  fittingly  cele- 
brating the   feast   of  one   cf  the  greatest   Saints   in  the  Catholic 
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Church  ;  for  show  me  the  Irishman  that,  after  considering-  the  past 
and  present  of  Erin,  will  not  for  a  moment  attempt  to  picture  to 
himself  the  future  of  his  country  and  I  will  show  to  you  one  in 
whose  veins  the  pure  Irish  blood  has  ceased  to  flow  freely 

"  Wisely  then,  gentlemen,  have  you  acted  in  selecting  as  one 
of  your  toasts,  '  Erin's  Future  ;'  yet  I  tear  you  have  not  displayed 
such  wisdom  in  your  selection  of  a  person  to  respond  to  it. 

"  Would  that  I  could,  for  the  moment,  draw  aside  the  curtain 
which  veils  the  unspent  years  of  future  time  and  read  the  yet 
unwritten  pages  of  future  history  and  view  Ireland  as  she  is  to  be  ; 
whether  she  is  to  be  a  nation  '  great,  glorious  and  free,  first  flower 
of  the  earth  and  first  gem  of  the  sea,'  or  whether  she  will  be  then 
as  now,  found  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns  and  preaching-  to  the 
nations,  who  have  fallen  from  their  God,  the  light  of  true  faith  ; 
but  since  this  power  is  not  g-iven  to  mortal  man,  I  must  content 
myself  with  reading  by  the  light  of  Ireland's  past  the  history  of 
her  future,  since  it  is  by  years  gone  by  we  are  enabled  to  form 
an  idea  of  years  to  come. 

"  Doubtless  you  would  expect  me  to  picture  Ireland  in  the 
near  future  receiving  as  a  reward  of  her  sufferings  a  crown  of 
Freedom  and  ranking  among  the  greatest  nations  of  the  world. 
Gladly  would  I  picture  her  thus,  but  I  see  her  in  the  future  as  she 
has  been  in  the  past,  persecuted  and  oppressed — the  Christ  among 
the  nations,  still  bearing  "the  cross  of  expiation  up  the  hill  of 
national  trials,"  still  wearing  that  most  precious  of  all  crowns,  the 
crown   of  thorns. 

"That  a  nation  gain  it's  freedom  it  is  necessary  that  her  peo- 
ple be  as  one  in  the  cause  of  their  liberty  ;  but,  strange 
as  it  may  seem, though  the  Irish  people  have  alway  been  found  one 
in  defence  of  their  faith,  they  have  never  been  united  in  the  battles 
for  their  liberty.  From  this  fact  I  would  infer  that  it  is  the  will  of 
Divine  Providence  that  Erin  should  gain  her  freedom,  not  by  the 
force  of  arms,  but  by  a  holier  weapon,  the  Cross  of  Christ,  that 
when  she  has  drawn  all  nations  from  the  darkness  of  unbelief,  her 
Crown  of  Thorns  will  be  emblematic  also  of  her  true  freedom. 

"To  all  nations  as  to  every  man  God  assigns  a  mission  and 
together  with  it,  he  gives  them  the  means  of  its  accomplishment. 
To  some  he  gives  political  power  that  they  may  spread  abroad  the 
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principles  of  justice  and  equality  ;  while  those  whose  mission  is 
more  sacred  he  draws  closer  to  Himself  and  strengthens  them  in 
their  faith,  by  means  of  suffering,  that  they  may  be  the  better  able 
accomplish  His  designs.  To  Ireland  has  been  assigned  the  most 
of  sacred  all  missions  ;  she  has  been  chosen  to  keep  forever  burning 
the  lamp  of  faith,  to  be  to  other  nations  a  light  in  their  darkness, to 
evangelise. them,  and  to  show  to  all  men  that  the  vain  pomp  and 
glories  of  this  world  are  fleeting,  but  that  the  gift  of  Divine  Faith 
is  indestructible. 

"That  Ireland  should  have  remained  true  to  the  teachings  of 
her  apostle  during  so  many  years  of  trials  and  bitter  sufferings,  is 
but  a  fulfilment  of  a  promise  which,  according-  to  legend,  was 
made  to  St.  Patrick  who,  after  he  converted  her  to  the  true  Faith 
and  seeing  the  enemies  with  which  she  would  have  to  contend, 
departed  unto  Mt.  Cruachan  and  there,  in  prayer,  asked  God  to 
grant  that,  though  all  other  nations  should  desert  the  true  faith, 
his  Ireland,  "his  priestly-house,  should  stand  faith-firm  beside  the 
cross  like  John  who  stood  beside  Christ's  mother."  Fittingly  has 
Ireland's  poet  versed  the  answer  to  that  prayer,  and  worthy  indeed 
of  quotation  is  it  on  this  occasion  as  it  embodies  a  picture  of 
Ireland's  mission  in  future  years. 

"  Many  a  race 
Shrivelling-  in  sunshine  of  its  prosperous  years 
Shall  cease  from  faith,  and  shamed  though  shameless,  sink 
Back  to  its  native  clay  ;  but  over  thine 
God  shall  extend  the  shadow  of  His  hand, 
And  through  the  night  of  centuries  teach  her 
In  woe  that  song  which  when  the  nations  wake 
Shall  sound  their  glad  deliverance  :  nor  alone 
This  nation  ..... 

shall  to  God  stand  true 
But  nations  far  in  undiscovered  seas, 
Shall  wear  the  kingly  ermine  of  her  Faith 
For  ever  :  lands  remote  shall  raise  to  God 
Her  fanes  ;  and  eagle-nurturing  isles  hold  fast 
Her  hermit  cells  ;  thy  nation  shall  not  walk 
Accordant  with  the  Gentiles  of  this  world, 
But  as  a  race  elect  sustain  the  Crown 
Or  bear  the  Cross.' 
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"  But,  gentlemen,  whatever  the  future  has  in  store  for 
her,  whether  she  be  persecuted  and  oppressed,  or  whether  she 
be  in  the  near  future  a  grand  and  free  country,  let  it  be  the  prayer 
of  every  true  Irishman  that  future  history  will  show  her  as  she  has 
been  shown  in  the  past — true  to  her  Faith.  But  I  am  sure  that 
every  true  Irishman  will  agree  with  me  that  should  political  suc- 
cess cause  Ireland  to  become  "  recreant  to  creed  and  Christ," 
should  it  cause  her  to  '  flee  the  Sacred  Scandal  of  the  cross 
through  pride,'  then  were  it  better  that  she  should  remain  unto 
the  past — a  spectacle  unto  men  and  angels  ;  then  were  it  better 
she  should  forever 

'  Walk  on,  hope  on,  love  on,  and  suffering  cry 
Give  me  more  suffering  Lord,  or  let  me  die.'  " 

The  Glee  Club  again  delighted  the  banqueters  by  one  of  its 
choruses,  "The  Harp  that  once  trough  Tara's  Halls;"  then  the 
toastmaster  proposed  the  toast, 

"  SOGGARTH    AROON." 

To  the  delight  of  all,  Rev.  M.  F.  Fallon,  O.M.I.,  accepted  the 
congenial  task  of  responding  to  this  toast,  but  to  the  great 
regret  of  all  he  was  summoned  away  on  duty  before  hehadtime  to 
speak.  Rev.  Father  Cornell,  O.M.I.,  was  then  called  upon  to  say 
a  few  words.      On  rising  to  reply,  Father  Cornell  said  : 

11  All  of  you,  I  am  sure,  share  my  sentiments  of  keenest  regret 
that  the  inspiring  theme,  *  Soggarth  Aroon,'  is  not  after  all  to  be 
amplified  by  the  lips  of  perhaps  the  greatest  Canadian  orator  of  the 
day,  by  the  lipsof  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Irish  Canadians  of 
the  day,  of  one  of  Canada's  greatest  Soggarths — Rev.  Father  Fallon. 
To  all  of  you, I  know, his  sudden  call  to  duty  a  moment  ago  brought 
a  deep  sense  of  disappointment,  and  to  none  did  it  bring  a  deeper 
sense  of  disappointment  than  to  me  who  have  thus  suddenly  been 
called  upon  to  undertake  the  impossible  task  of  properly  and 
worthily  filling  his  place."  Then  in  a  brief  but  eloquent  response 
to  the  toast,  Rev.  Father  Cornell  drew  from  history,  especially 
from  the  lives  of  O'Connell  and  Parnell,  proofs  to  demonstrate 
that  a  natural  consequence  of  Ireland's  unparalleled  attachment  to 
the  Faith,  is  her  unparalleled  reverence  and  love  for  her  priests, 
her  unexampled  devotion  and  obedience  to  the  "  Soggarth 
Aroon" 
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44  Our  Guests  " 
was  responded  to  by  Rev.  Father  Duffy,  Rev.  Brothers  McKenna, 
Kirwan  and  McGurty,  and  by  Rev.    Mr.  G.  Fitzgerald,  '97. 

The  last  toast  having  been  drunk,  the  whole  assembly  blended 
their  voices  with  the  strains  of  the  orchestra  in  singing  the  grand 
old  anthem,    "  God   Save   Ireland." 

The  Banquet  Committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  de- 
cided success  of  the  celebration.  Special  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  R. 
A.  O'Meara,  '99,  for  the  able  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  him- 
self of  his  difficult  charge.  It  is  the  general  verdict  that  the 
position'  of  toastmaster  was  never  more  worthily  filled. 

W.    P.   Egleson,   '9q. 


m, 
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THE  TRIUMPH    OF  THE    AGE 

This  century,  like  every  preceding  century,  has  witnessed 
great  victories  and  great  defeats,  great  reversesand  great  triumphs. 
In  this  age,  as  in  all  ages,  great  issues  have  been  at  stake;  great 
principles  have  been  formulated,  attacked  and  sustained.  The 
clash  of  arms,  too.  has  resounded  throughout  the  long  series  of 
the  past  hundred  years,  and  from  beginning  to  close  has  the  path 
of  the  century  been  embordered  by  wondrous  military  achieve- 
ments. But  the  Nineteenth  Century  has  been  called  upon  to  wit- 
ness one  defeat  and  one  victory  that  stand  preeminent — the  galling 
defeat  of  England's  frenzied  efforts  to  proselytize  Ireland  and  the 
thrice-glorious,  heaven-awarded  triumph  of  Ireland's  Faith. 

Of  all  the  gifts  that  God  to  His  bounty  has  bestowed  upon 
the  nations  that  of  Divine  faith  is  undoubtedly  the  greatest. 
That  grace  by  which  the  individual  or  the  nation  is  given  the 
faculty  ot  rightly  comprehending  Him,  and  thus  meetly  returning 
love,  is,  ot  a  certainty,  one  of  His  most  signal  blessings.  Accord- 
ing to  the  divine  ordinance  this  gift  has  been  offered  to  all  peoples 
and  nations  ;  some  have  received  it  willingly,  others  reluctantly  ; 
some  have  adhered  to  it  for  several  centuries  and  then  fallen  away, 
others  though  they  may  not  have  entirely  renounced  it,  have 
allowed  their  reverence  for  it  to  greatly  diminish.  One  might  ask 
what  has  become  of  that  Catholic  faith  which  at  one  time  consti- 
tuted the  glory  of  northern  Germany,  Denmark  or  Scandinavia  ? 
What  has  become  of  that  faith  that  withstood  so  honorably  and 
so  steadfastly  the  sword  of  the  Roman  Emperors  ?  It  is  a  story 
of  the  past  ;  yet  this  story  tells  of  the  perversion  of  peoj  les, 
the  perversion  ot  nations.  But  where  to-day  is  that  Catholic 
faith  that  St.  Patrick  some  fifteen  hundred  years  ago  preached  to 
the  people  of  Ireland?  It  is  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  Irishmen 
where  ever  they  may  be  found,  whether  in  Ireland  or  in  that 
greater  Ireland  which  is  co-extensive  with  the  world.  They  have 
grasped  it  and  stood  by  it  with  a  firmness  and  a  fidelity  unexampled 
among  nations.  One  nation  apostatizes  for  honors  or  riches, 
another  on  account  of  persecution,  and  still  another  places  patri- 
otism before  her  faith.  Not  so  with  the  Sons  of  St.  Patrick. 
Yet  they  more  that  any  other  race  have  been  put   to   the   test  and 
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withstood  the  awful  ordeal.  They  have  given  up  honors,  riches 
and  everything  held  dear  to  the  heart  of  man,  willingly  sacrificed 
their  children  and  have  preferred  a  thousand  times  their  glorious 
faith  to  their  national  freedom.  For  more  than  three  hundred 
years  all  the  energies  of  England  have  been  concentrated  to  '  root 
out '  the  Catholic  faith  from  Ireland.  The  constitutional  and 
systematic  means  she  has  adopted  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
diabolical  design — the  forcing  of  new  fangled  notions  of  the  so- 
called  Reformation  upon  Irishman  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet — 
stand  without  parallel  in  the  pages  of  the  history;  and  such  laws 
as  were  enforced  upon  Ireland  would  disgrace  the  statute  book  of 
a  Seljukian  Turk. 

Henry  VIII.  first  menaced  Ireland  with  rack  and  gibbet  in 
order  to  oblige  her  to  give  up  her  altars  and  abandon  her  priests. 
But  behold  what  the  English  King  never  suspected,  and  what 
Irishmen  had  failed  to  see  before — Henry  touched  the  mainspring 
of  her  action  and  at  once  the  whole  country  rose  in  arms  like  one 
man  to  defend  the  faith.  Since  that  time  reign  alter  reign 
of  these  tyrants  has  witnessed  new  and  more  dreadful  torrents  of 
blood  as  hero  after  hero  rose  to  fight  and  wave  after  wave  of 
persecution  swept  over  the  unhappy  land.  There  were  at  this  time 
some  two  thousand  Franciscan  and  Dominican  Fathers  in  Ireland 
and  sixty  years  later  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  were  left  but  four — only  four.  The  rest  had  been  transported 
or  shed  their  blood  for  their  faith.  Bishops  and  priests  were  left 
hanging  by  the  wayside  as  a  warning  to  their  brethren.  The  land 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand  acres  was  con- 
fiscated to  the  Crown  while  the  Church  and  monastic  property 
fared  likewise.  The  people  thus  deprived  of  their  homes  and  ex- 
posed to  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers  perished  in  hundreds.  Such 
was  the  stark-strichen  condition  of  the  people  that  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  the  Protestant  deputy,  speaking  to  the  Queen,  exclaims  : 
"  There  are  not  I  am  sure,  in  any  region  where  the  name  of  Christ 
is  professed  such  a  horrible  spectacles  as  are  here  to  be  beheld  ; 
as  the  burning  of  villages,  the  ruin  of  churches — yea,  the  view  of 
the  bones  and  skulls  of  the  dead,  who,  partly  by  murder 
and  partly  by  famine,  have  died  in  the  fields.  It  is  such  that  hardly 
any  Christian  can  with  a  dry  eye  behold,"     Religious  worship  dis- 
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appeared  from  the  land  and  such  was  the  extent  of  the  desolation 
wrought  there  that  James  I  on  his  succession  to  the  throne  found 
Ireland  almost  a  wilderness.  Thus  ended  in  ruin  and  bloodshed 
the  first  attempt  made  by  England  to  deprive  this  people  of  their 
sacred  altars. 

But  sad  and  mournful  as  the  foregoing-  events  may  appear 
heart-rending  and  sickening  in  their  details  must  seem  the  atrocities 
of  the  English  soldiers  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  Atilla  of 
Ireland,  crossed  the  Irish  Sea,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  exter- 
minating the  ancient  faith  of  the  people.  The  scenes  of  misery, 
carnage  and  massacre  that  followed  the  footsteps  of  the  monster 
language  fails  to  describe.  The  mere  mention  of  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Drogheda  who  fled  to  the 
churches  for  refuge  makes  the  blood  freeze  in  our  veins  ;  and 
beyond  the  powers  of  description  are  the  scenes  of  horror  at  Wexford 
where  women  and  children  ran  screaming  for  mercy  and  instinc- 
tively threw  themselves  at  the  foot  of  a  great  cross  standing  in 
the  public  square,  for  they  thought  no  one  would  dare  to  commit 
murder  under  the  sign  of  man's  redemption.  Oh  !  How  vain  the 
hope  !  Cromwell  and  his  God  fearing  soldiers  advanced  and 
butchered  over  three  hundred  old  men,  women  and  children  dis- 
pite  their  cries  for  mercy.  To  complete  the  climax  (it  indeed  any- 
thing were  wanted)  Cromwell  had  some  eighty  thousand  of  the 
inhabitants  seized  and  transported  to  the  Barbadoes.  The  scenes 
at  the  embarkation  were  heart-rending.  The  people  beside  them- 
selves with  grief  stood  on  the  shore  in  abject  despair  as  they 
watched  their  friends  dragged  away  to  worse  than  death.  Hus- 
bands were  separated  from  wives,  mothers  from  children,  youths 
from  their  parents,  brothers  and  sisters.  Such  was  the  distress  of 
those  remaining  behind  that  many  of  them  died  on  the  shores  of 
mere  grief.  The  eighty  thousand  exiles  were  sold  into  such  cruel 
slavery  in  the  Barbadoes  that  twenty  years  later  not  one  was  to 
be  found  alive. 

But  here  one  might  enquire  the  reason  of  all  this  bloodshed 
and  banishment  ?  What  was  England's  policy  in  acting  thus  ? 
A  mere  glimpse  at  lhe  matter  will  reveal  the  secret.  Queen 
Elizabeth  informed  one  of  her  Lords  in  Ireland  that  the  more  re- 
belled the  better,  for  then  there  would  be  estates  enough  "  for  them 
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that  want."  This  is  a  very  significant  remark  coming"  as  it  does 
from  the  mouth  of  an  English  sovereign,  The  *  good'  Queen's 
successor,  James  I.,  repeated  the  same  idea  in  different  words, 
advising  the  '  rooting  out'  and  i  extirpation  '  of  the  Irish;  and 
similar  expressions  fell  even  from  the  lips  of  the  Georges. 
On  the  plea  then  that  Irishmen  refused  to  renounce  their 
Catholic  faith,  the  English  Government  resolved  that  by  fair  or 
foul  means  they  would  exterminate  in  Ireland  that  Catholic  faith 
and  plant  there  in  its  stead  the  doctrines  promulgated  by  Martin 
Luther  and  Henry  VIII.  Now  the  refinement  of  cruelty,  em- 
ployed by  England  to  accomplish  this  diabolical  design  sur- 
passes anything  in  history  whether  ancient  or  modern.  Fire 
and  sword,  bribes  and  menaces,  the  rack  and  the  gibbet  have  each 
served  for  the  furthering  of  this  end.  The  misery  and 
desolation  wrought  in  Ireland  by  such  a  powerful  nation  as 
England  prompted  by  all  that  hatred  and  religious  bigotry  could 
suggest  can  be  better  imagined  that  described,  for  in  speaking  of 
English  tyranny  over  the  Irish'  the  sober  reality  defies  description  ; 
exaggeration  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  terrible  work  proceeded  on  two  lines,  as  has  already  been 
said — the  "rooting  out  "  of  Catholicism  and  the  "  planting  "  of 
Protestantism.  Of  the  "rooting  out"  process  under  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell  a  little  has  been  said.  To  Henry  must  be 
awarded  the  honor  of  suggesting  this  principle  but  at  his  time  its 
execution  was  practically  impossible.  Under  Elizabeth,  however, 
the  work  progressed  amazingly,  so  that  numerous  settlements  of 
Protestants  were  planted  in  the  North.  Now  James  I.  put  what 
he  thought  to  be  a  finishing  touch  to  the  affair  by  simply  confisca- 
ting a  whole  province  (six  entire  counties)  in  the  North.  These 
counties  were  settled  or  "planted,"  as  they  very  appropriatety 
called  it,  by  English  and  Scotch  Protestants,  who  promised  not 
even  to  employ  any  Catholics.  The  latter  were  inhumanly  cast  out 
on  the  highways  to  die.  And  thus  it  continued  :  A  wealthy  earl 
or  lord  in  Ireland  would  be  set  upon  until  he  finally  broke  into 
rebellion,  and  then  his  estates  were  confiscated.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  confiscating  of  lands  went  the  work  of  the  Constitution — 
a  premeditated,  constitutional,  and  systematic  plan  of  action  to  de- 
prive   Irishmen  of   their    lands    and    religion,    to  oblige  them  by 
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reducing"  them  to  beggary  and  penury  to  renounce  their  faith  in 
order  to  live.  Now,  such  was  the  policy  of  England,  and  up  to  the 
time  of  Cromwell  we  read  of  the  confiscation  of  the  churches, 
monasteries  and  their  lands,  besides  the  destruction  of  religious 
worship  together  with  the  slaughter  of  the  Bishops,  priests 
and  monks  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  appointment  of 
Protestant  Bishops  to  Catholic  Sees  and  the  plantation  of  the  en- 
tire province  of  Ulster  by  English  Protestants.  In  fine,  the  hand 
of  Cromwell  had  passed  over  Ireland  with  such  sickening  horrors 
that  the  whole  Island  was  one  field  of  massacre.  The  inhabitants 
were  murdered  indiscriminately.  To  add  to  these  horrors  a  dread- 
ful famine  broke  out  in  the  land  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants  in 
thousands.  As  a  proof  of  the  implacable  hostility  towards  Irish- 
men, the  government  passed  an  Act  obliging  all  Irishmen  to  be- 
take themselves  beyond  the  Shannon,  or,  in  the  coarse  phraseol- 
ogy of  the  Lord  Protector,  giving  them  the  choice  ot  "hell  or  Con- 
naught."  So  in  1654  the  inhabitants  were  all  driven  across  the 
Shannon  into  Connaught.  And  there  in  the  fastnesses  of  this  wild 
district  and  shut  back  from  the  sea  and  river  the  people  were  left 
to  die  of  famine  and  cold,  or  in  any  other  manner  that  Almighty 
God  might  permit.  Needless  to  picture  the  utter  misery  of  people 
in  such  a  condition.  After  this  we  are  told,  however,  that  "Ire- 
land, in  the  language  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  now  lay  void  as  a  wil- 
derness. Five-sixths  of  the  people  had  perished.  Men,  women 
and  children  were  found  daily  perishing  in  the  ditches — starved. 
The  bodies  of  many  wandering  orphans,  whose  fathers  had  em- 
barked for  Spain  and  whose  mothers  had  died  of  famine,  were 
preyed  upon  by  the  wolves." 

Then  indeed  did  it  seem  that  the  ancient  faith  was  to  dis- 
appear ;  the  north  had  already  been  planted  by  Englishmen  under 
the  care  of  James  I.  ;  Protestant  bishops  filled  all  the  Sees  and 
Catholic  worship  had  long  been  proscribed.  All  the  Catholics, 
i.e.,  one-fifth  of  the  former  population,  were  confined  to  Con- 
naught  ;  the  rest  of  the  provinces  were  "  planted  "  with  English 
officers  and  noblemen.  The  entire  land  had  been  drenched  in 
blood  and  dug  as  for  a  graveyard,  and  therein  were  planted  the 
seeds  of  Protestantism.  To  promote  their  growth  every  precau- 
tion was  taken.      Of  course  the  greatest  care  lay  in  preventing  the 
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growth  of  any  weeds  such  as  Catholicism,  so  laws  were  passed 
accordingly.  Now,  indeed,  the  country  had  been  reduced  to  a 
howling  wilderness,  and  the  wolves  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  men 
and  beasts  became  so  numerous  as  to  venture  up  to  the  very  gates 
of  Dublin.  Two  beasts  were  hunted  at  this  time  :  the  wolves  and 
the  Catholic  priests — five  pounds  a  head  for  each.  A  Bishop  or  a 
Jesuit,  however,  commanded  ten  pounds.  This  terrible  profession 
of  priest-hunting  became  so  profitable  that  Jews  came  all  the  way 
from  Spain  to  engage  in  the  awful  traffic.  With  such  vigor  and 
success  was  this  work  carried  on  that  not  a  priest  in  the  land 
could  say  Mass.  Yes,  indeed,  the  hand  of  Cromwell  had  passed 
over  the  land.  The  entire  island  lay  in  smoking  ruins;  five-sixths 
of  the  people  had  perished  in  the  awful  ordeal,  and  the  remainder 
were  driven  from  their  homes  to  wander  and  die  in  the  wilds  of 
Connaught.  At  last  England  had  accomplished  her  cruel  design — 
Irishmen  owned  scarcely  a  foot  of  their  native  soil  and  not  a  pub- 
lic vestige  of  Catholic  worship  remained  in  the  land.  Nothing 
now  was  there  to  retard  the  growth  of  Protestantism. 

Yet,  some  thirty-five  years  later,  these  indomitable  Irishmen 
had,  in  spite  of  everything,  crept  out  of  Connaught  and  so  many 
of  them  had  secured  lands  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  that  when  William  of  Orange  obtained  the  throne,  they 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  worthless  Stuarts  and  fought  with  such 
furious  desperation  that  they  wrested  from  their  oppressors  by  the 
Treaty  of  Limerick  a  solemn  ratification  of  all  their  former  rights. 
Little  did  they  think  of  the  awful  perfidy  of  their  enemies.  No 
sooner  had  the  Irish  veterans  embarked  to  seek  service  in  France 
than  the  Treaty  was  broken,  and  over  200,000  acres  which  were 
reclaimed  by  Catholics  were  confiscated,  and  persecuting  efforts 
were  redoubled.  The  penal  code  became  more  and  more  barbarous 
until  the  machinery  of  penal  iniquity  might  almost  be  pronounced 
perfect.  The  steady  persistence  with  which  Irishmen  clung  to 
their  faith  under  such  trying  circumstances  can  never  fail  to  excite 
admiration,  while  these  disgraceful  laws  must  ever  remain  a  stain 
upon  England's  statute-book.  Among  the  first  of  these  laws  one 
read  something  like  this  :  "  That  all  Popish  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Vicars-General,  Deans,  Jesuits,  Monks,  Friars  and  all  other  regu- 
lar  Popish    clergy,  and    all    Papists    exercising  any  ecclesiastical 
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jurisdiction,  shall  depart  out  of  this  Kingdom  before  the  first  day 
of  May,  i6q8."  Such  as  returned  were  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered.  One  would  now  imagine  that  Catholics  had  attained 
the  lowest  stage  of  unhappiness  and  misery  ;  "a  people  robbed, 
persecuted,  slain  until  only  a  miserable  remnant  of  them  remained  ; 
without  a  voice  in  the  nation's  councils, — without  a  vote,  even  at 
the  humblest  board  that  sat  to  transact  the  meanest  parochial  bus- 
iness." No  doubts  could  now  be  entertained  concerning  the  suc- 
cess of  the  new  religion.  Yet  what  does  history  tell  us  ?  In  1702 
Queen  Anne  succeded  to  the  crown  of  William.  Parliament  met 
and  one  of  its  first  steps  was  to  pass  an  Act  "to  prevent  the  growth 
of  Popery."  What  a  desperate  plant  this  Popery  must  be  !  Here 
for  two  centuries  they  had  striven  by  means  of  fire  and  sword  to 
destroy  it.  They  had  cut  it  down  repeatedly,  lopped  off  its  branches 
and  confined  its  existence  to  one  barren  province.  Yet  year  after 
year  they  found  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  "to  prevent  the  growth 
of  Popery."  Behold  the  systematic  and  constitutional  way  they 
set  about  it.  In  this  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  who,  like  "Bess,"  has 
been  facetiously  termed  "good,"  one  precious  document  required 
that  magistrates  "  demolish  all  crosses,  pictures  and  inscriptions 
that  are  anywhere  publicly  set  up,  and  are  the  occasions  of  Popish 
superstitions."  Yes,  such  things  as  statues  of  Our  Blessed  Lady, 
the  cross,  the  crucifix,  all  ^hese  "emblems  of  superstition  "  were 
torn  down  and  destroyed.  A  second  clause  in  this  act  to  prevent 
the  growth  of  Popery,  read  somewhat  after  this  fashion  :  "Upon 
the  conversion  of  the  child  of  any  Catholic,  the  Chancellor  was  to 
compel  the  father  to  discover  upon  oath  the  full  value  of  his  estate, 
real  and  personal,  and  thereupon  make  an  order  for  the  independ- 
ent support  of  such  conforming  child, and  for  securing  to  him  after 
his  father's  death,  such  share  of  the  property  as  to  the  court  should 
seem  fit  ;  also  to  secure  jointures  to  Popish  wives  who  should  de- 
sert their  husbands'  faith."  It  might  be  well  here  to  say  that  the 
court  generally  saw  fit  to  award  the  entire  property  of  the  gray- 
haired  father  to  his  apostate  son.  What  could  be  better  adapted 
to  poison  the  sacred  happiness  of  the  domestic  fireside  ?  An  in- 
former discovering  an  archbishop,  bishop,  vicar-general,  etc.,  was 
to  receive  fifty  pounds  ;  for  a  monk  or  clergyman,  ten  pounds. 
These  were  the  days    of   the    priest-hunters.      Full  well  did  these 
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consummate  villains  know  how  to  torture  their  victims  !  While  the 
persecution  consisted  in  merely  destroying-  churches,  property  and 
such  like,  the  people  bore  up  comparatively  patiently,  but  when 
the  blow  fell  upon  the  priest,  friar,  the  monk — the  men  whom 
everyone  reverenced — the  men  to  whom  all  in  the  hours  of  their 
dire  affliction  looked  up  to  for  advice  and  a  blessing — it  brought 
sadness,  and  sorrow  and  affliction  to  every  town,  to  every  parish, 
— to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  Ireland. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Georges  the  laws  against  Roman 
Catholics  were  enforced  with  great  ferocity — chapels  closed, 
priests  dragged  from  their  places  of  concealment,  and  sometimes 
from  the  very  altar,  and  hanged  or  banished.  Such  a  person  as  a 
Roman  Catholic  was  not  presumed  to  be  in  existence.  Lord 
Chancellor  Bowes  presents  a  pretty  fair  specimen  of  the  English 
judge.  He  declared  from  his  place  on  the  bench  "  that  the  law 
does  not  suppose  any  such  person  to  exist  as  an  Irish  Roman 
Catholic."  Seeing  that  a  Catholic  was  by  law  forbidden  to  in- 
herit property,  to  hold  real  estate,  to  vote,  educate  his  children, 
or  send  them  elsewhere  to  be  educated,  that  the  law  shut  him  out 
from  the  bar,  the  professions,  from  every  office  civil  or  military — 
in  a  word  from  gaining  a  livelihood — it  would  appear  that  Lord 
Bowes'  remark  was  pretty  much  to  the  point.  The  effect  of  those 
laws  upon  the  people  has  been  ably  pointed  out  by  Scully  in  his 
Statement  of  the  Penal  Laws.  "On  the  other  hand,"  says  he, 
after  speaking  of  the  advantages  given  to  Protestants,  "how 
stands  the  Catholic  gentleman  or  trader?  For  his  own  person, 
no  office,  no  power  no  emolument  ;  for  his  children,  brothers 
kindred,  or  friends,  no  promotion,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  naval  or 
military.  Except  from  his  private  fortune  he  has  no  means  of  ad- 
vancing a  child,  of  making  a  single  friend,  or  of  showing  any  one 
good  quality  ;  he  has  nothing  to  offer  but  harsh  refusal,  pitiful 
excuse,  or  despondent  representation." 

Such  were  the  terrible  penal  laws.  No  wonder  that  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  should  consider  them  more  dire  in  their  effects 
than  the  ten  general  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  or  that  the 
illustrious  Edmund  Burke  should  term  these  diabolical  laws  *'  a 
machine  of  wise  and  deliberate  contrivance  as  well  fitted  for  the 
oppression,  impoverishment,  and  degradation  of  a  people,  and  the 
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debasement  in  them  of  human  nature  itself  as  ever  proceeded  from 
the  perverted  ingenuity  of  man."  The  candid  Protestant  historian, 
Dr.  Smiles,  says  that,  "The  records  of  religious  persecutions  in 
all  countries  have  nothing  more  hideous  to  offer  to  our  notice,  than 
the  Protestant  persecutions  of  the  Irish  Catholics.  On  them  all 
the  devices  of  cruelty  were  exhausted.  Ing-enuity  was  taxed  to 
devise  new  plans  of  persecution,  till  the  machinery  of  penal  iniquity 
might  almost  be  pronounced  perfect."  Truly  the  annals  of  no 
country  in  the  world  can  produce  any  thing  half  so  cruel  or  so 
atrocious  as  that  which  presents  itself  in  the  persecution  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  by  the  English  Government  since  the  period  of  the 
Reformation  ;  the  simple  facts  almost  stagger  belief. 

Thus  was  the  new  religion  introduced  to  Irish  soil,  but 
whether  the  land  be  adverse  alike  to  reptile  and  false  faith  or 
whether  they  both  flee  from  the  curse  of  St.  Patrick,  probably 
Englishmen  alone  can  tell  ;  at  any  rate  the  seeds  of  Protestantism 
never  germinated  there.  The  faith  of  the  venerabie  Saint 
on  the  other  hand  appears  to  be  indigenous.  Yes;  to  the 
credit  of  Ireland  and  Irishmen  be  it  said  that  after  three 
hundred  years  of  injustice,  misery  and  persecution,  that  ancient 
faith    stands    in    Ireland    resplendent    in  all   its    original    beauty  ; 

while  three  centuries  of  penal  code  and  bloodshed,  though  they 
have  brought  miseries  and  afflictions  such  as  no  other  people 
have  undergone,  have  only  endeared  more  and  more  to  the  people 
their  ancient  beliefs.  Peoples  of  all  ages  and  climes  have  been 
called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  their  belief  but  no  other  race  in 
the  wide  world  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  make  such  sweeping, 
disastrous  sacrifices  as  the  Irish,  and  has  made  them  with  the  un- 
animous spirit  of  Irishmen.  Irishmen  have  renounced  everything 
— country,  wealth,  land,  the  necessaries  of  life — aye,  life  itself, 
rather  than  be  false  to  their  religious  convictions.  This  is  the 
dreadful  price  at  which  they  have  preserved  their  glorious  faith. 
Little  wonder  it  should  be  dear  to  them. 

And  thus,  praise  be  to  God,  bribery  and  coercion,  and  trans- 
portation and  starvation  and  massacre,  have  failed  of  their  object; 
for  throughout  all,  the  Irish  have  so  well  preserved  the  faith 
bequeathed  to  them  by  St.  Patrick  that  to-day  the  illustrious 
Leo  XIII.  feels  himself  justified  in  pointing  them  out  as  a  model 
for  all  races,  in  their  attachment  to  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ. 
Verily  the  triumph  of  Ireland's  Faith  is  the  Triumph  of  the  Age. 

P,  J.   McGuire,   '02. 
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LESSONS  FROM  LEO'S  LETTER. 

Leo  XIII  has  spoken  and  the  intellectual  war  over  Heckemsm 
has  come  to  an  end.  There  are,  however,  some  lasting-  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  Sovereign  Pontiff's  Letter  to  the  American  hier- 
archy. The  first  thing  to  be  gleaned  from  the  Holy  Father's 
words  is  that  there  is  something  wrong  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  since  the  letter  was  intended  "  to  call  attention  to  some 
things  to  be  avoided  and  corrected.""  The  second  lesson,  it  were 
well  to  call  attention  to,  is  that  in  the  view  of  Christ's  Vicar,  Ameri- 
canism and  Heckerism  are  by  no  means  synonymous  terms.  The 
third  lesson  is  that  several  of  the  opinions  attributed  to  Father 
Hecker  are  altogether  untenable.  Leo  XIII,  with  his  accustomed 
penetration,  goes  right  to  the  root  of  these  erroneous  doctrines  at 
the  very  outset: 

"  The  underlying  principle  of  these  new  opinions  is  that,  in  order 
to  more  easily  attract  those  who  differ  from  fier,  the  Church  should 
shape  her  teaching's  more  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  re- 
lax some  of  her  ancient  severity  and  make  some  concessions  to  new 
opinions.      Many    think    that   these    concessions    should  be  made  not 
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only  in  regard  to  ways  of  living-,  but  even  in  regard  to  doctrines  which 
belong-  to  the  deposit  of  the  faith.  They  contend  that  it  would  be 
opportune,  in  order  to  gain  those  who  differ  from  us,  to  omit  certain 
points  of  her  teaching  which  are  of  lesser  importance,  and  to  tone 
down  the  meaning  which  the  Church  has  always  attached  to  them. 
It  does  not  need  many  words  to  prove  the  falsity  of  these 
ideas  if  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  doctrine  which  the  Church 
proposes  are  recalled  to  mind.  The  Vatican  Council  says  concerning 
this  point  :  "  For  the  doctrine  of  faith  which  God  has  revealed  has  not 
been  proposed,  like  a  philosophical  invention,  to  be  perfected  by 
human  ingenuity,  but  has  been  delivered  as  a  divine  deposit  to  the 
Spouse  of  Christ,  to  be  faithfully  kept  and  infallibly  declared.  Hence 
that  meaning  of  the  sacred  dogmas  is  perpetually  to  be  retained 
which  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  has  once  declared,  nor  is  that 
meaning  ever  to  be  departed  from  under  the  pretence  or  pretext  of  a 
deeper  comprehension  of  them." — Constitutio  de  Fie  Catholica,  chap- 
ter iv. 


"  But  in  this  present  matter  of  which  we  are  speaking 
there  is  even  a  greater  danger  and  a  more  manifest  opposition  to 
Catholic  doctrine  and  discipline  in  that  opinion  of  the  lovers  of  novelty, 
according  to  which  they  hold  such  liberty  should  be  allowed  in  the 
Church  that,  her  supervision  and  watchfulness  being  in  some  sense 
lessened,  allowance  be  granted  the  faithful,  each  one  to  follow  out 
more  freely  the  leading  of  his  own  mind  and  the  trend  of  his  own  pro- 
per activity.  They  are  of  opinion  that  such  liberty  has  its  counter- 
part in  the  newly  given  civil  freedom  which  is  now  the  right  and  the 
foundation  of  almost  every  secular  state." 

From  these  condemnable  principles  the  Holy  Father  des- 
cends to  the  equally  condemnable  conclusions  naturally  de- 
duced from  them.  And  first  he  censures  those  who  would 
set  aside  "  all  external  guidance  for  those  souls  who  are 
striving  after  Christian  perfection  as  being  superfluous,  or, 
indeed,  not  useful  in  any  sense — the  contention  being  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  pours  richer  and  more  abundant  graces  than  formerly 
upon  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  so  that  without  human  intervention 
He  teaches  and  guides  them  by  some  hidden  instinct  of  His  own." 
Secondly,  he  condemns  (and  we  think  herein  is  to  be  found  the 
great  lesson  of  the  Letter)  the  ultra-exaltation  of  the  natural  virtues, 
the  giving  of  '*  an  unwarranted  importance  to  the  natural  virtues, 
as  though  they  better  responded  to  the  customs  and  necessities 
of  the  times  and  that  having  these  as  his  outfit  man  becomes  more 
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ready  to  act  and  more  strenuous  in  action," — in  a  word,  the  "pre- 
ferring- of  natural  to  supernatural  virtues  and  the  attributing  to 
them  of  a  greater  efficiency  and  fruitfulness."  He  condemns,  too, 
the  logical  conclusion  of  "this  over-esteem  of  natural  virtue" — the 
absurd  division  of  virtues  into  active  and  passive  and  its  accom- 
panying allegation  that  "whereas  passive  virtue  found  better  place 
in  past  times,  our  age  is  to  be  characterized  by  the  active." 
Having  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of  such  a  thing"  as  passive  virtue, 
the  Letter  continues: 

"  He  alone  could  wish  that  some  Christian  virtues  be  adapted  to 
certain  times  and  different  ones  for  other  times  who  is  unmindful  of 
the  Apostle's  words  :  '  That  those  whom  He  foreknew  He  predestined 
to  be  made  conformable  to  the  image  of  His  Son.' — Romans,  viii.,  29. 
Christ  is  the  teacher  and  the  exemplar  of  all  sanctity,  and  to  his 
standard  must  all  those  conform  who  wish  for  eternal  life.  Nor  does 
Christ  know  any  change  as  the  ages  pass,  '  for  He  is  yesterday  and 
to-day  and  the  same  forever.' — Hebrews,  xiii.,  8.  To  the  men  of  all 
ages  was  the  precept  given  :  '  Learn  of  Me,  because  I  am  meek  and 
humble  of  heart.' — Mtt. ,  xi.,  29. 

"  To  every  age  has  He  been  made  manifest  to  us  as  obedient 
even  unto  death  ;  in  every  age  the  Apostle's  dictum  has  its  force  : 
'  Those  who  are  Christ's  have  crucified  their  flesh  with  its  vices  and 
concupiscences.'  Would  to  God-that  more  nowadays  practiced  these 
virtues  in  the  degree  of  the  saints  of  past  times,  who  in  humility, 
obedience  and  self-restraint  were  powerful  '  in  word  and  in  deed  ' — to 
the  great  advantage  not  only  of  religion,  but  the  state  and  the  public 
welfare." 

We  might  add  that  he  who  maintains  "  that  some  Christian 
virtues  are  adapted  to  certain  times  and  different  ones  for  other 
times,"  betrays  a  wofully  erroneous  conception  of  that  great  char- 
acteristic of  the  one  true  Church — her  Sanctity.  The  Church  is 
holy  because  in  Her  ere  reflected  all  the  virtue^  of  Jesus  Christ, 
because  she  reproduces  all  the  virtues  of  the  God-man.  At  any 
given  point  of  time  the  Church  must  be  found  reproducing  all 
these  virtues  of  Christ,  must  be  found  holy.  She  is  semper  eade7n 
in  this  as  in  all  things  essential,  and  must  of  necessity  be  so  since 
Christ,  "the  teacher  and  Exemplar  of  all  Sanctity  knows  no  change 
as  the  ages  pass,  '  for  he  is  yesterday  and  to-day  and 
the  same  forever.'  "  And  so  in  all  ages  the  Church  must 
number  among  her  children  some  given   up   to   the   contemplative 
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life  as  well  as  others  devoted  to  an  active  ministry.  In  this  age 
therefore,  as  in  all  preceding-  ages,  all  the  virtues  of  the  God-man 
must  find  their  reproduction — there  must  be  contemplatives  as 
well  as  apostles — the  Church  must  be  holy  as  her  Founder  and 
Exemplar  was  holy. 

With  congratulations  do  we  congratulate  the  members  of  the 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Banquet  Committee.  The  unqualified  success 
of  the  Banquet  proves  to  demonstration  that  they  spared  no  effort 
to  surpass  the  results  attained  by  similar  committers  in  former 
years.  That  their  ambition  did  not  "  o'erleap  itself "  is  quite 
evident  from  the  sequel  ;  for  it  is  the  universal  verdict  that  the 
Banquet  of  '99,  proved  to  be  the  most  successful  ever  held  by 
Ottawa  Students  in  honor  of  Ireland's  Patron   Saint. 

There  were  two  features  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Day  Banquet 
that  are  worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice,  First,  it  afforded 
striking  testimony  to  the  prejudice-eradicating  influence  of  the 
education  given  in  this  Institution.  Students  of  English,  Scotch, 
French,  and  German  parentage  joined  with  their  fellow-students 
of  Irish  origin  to  honor  in  a  becoming  manner  the  great  Apostle 
of  Ireland  ;  and  truly  is  it  meet  and  fitting  that  all  should  thus 
unite  on  such  an  occasion,  for  not  only  France  and  Scotland  dis- 
pute the  claim  to  the  land  of  St.  Patrick's  birth,  but  moreover  the 
Irish  Sons  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Faith  of  Christ  bore  to  England 
and  Scotland  and  France  and  Germany  and  to  other  Continental 
lands,    the  kindred  lights  of  Chri>tianity,  and  of  Science,  Sanctity 

and   Learning. 

* 

Secondly,  the  speeches  were  free  from  all  taint  of  national 
superciliousness.  None  of  the  speakers  betrayed  even  the  slightest 
inclination  to  have  his  own  country  shine  out  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  blackened  reputation  of  other  lands,  to  place  in 
greater  evidence  the  glory  and  grandeur  of  his  own  nation  by 
depreciating  the  glories  of  other  races.  Each  seemed  to  concede, 
as  beyond  question,  the  greatness  of  other  lands  than  his,  but 
simply  to  claim  his  own  as  the  greatest  among  the  great.      Each, 
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in  a  word,  claimed  for  himself  and  granted  freely  unto  others   the 
right  to  boast  the   "  patriot's  boast  "  that 

"  A  man's  first  best  country  ever  is  at  home." 
And  thus  there  was  breathed  not  one  word  calculated  to  wound 
the  national  susceptibilities  of  anyone.  True,  some  of  the  orators 
of  the  day  were  obliged  to  deal  hard  blows  at  the  diabolical  policy 
of  the  successive  English  rulers  and  Governments  in  their  dealings 
with  Ireland.  Particularly  was  this  the  case  with  the  speaker 
upon  whom  devolved  the  task  of  responding  to  the  toast  of  *'  Ire- 
land Martyr."  It  were  else  to  falsify  history  ;  for  England  has 
martyred  Ireland,  and  until  she  expiate  such  awful  deed  she  must 
support  the  ignominy  of  it. 

"  England  !  six  hundred  tyrannous  years  and  more, 
Trampling-  a  prostrate  realm,  that  strength  out-trod 
Which  twenty  years  availed  not  to  restore. 
Thou  wert  thy  brother's  keeper — from  the  sod 
His  life-blood  crieth.      Expiate  thou  that  crime 
Or  bear  a  branded  brow  throughout  all  time." 

England  indeed  has  " plagued  Ireland  with  gibbet,  scourge  and 
brand."  She  has  dealt  out  to  Ireland  an  overflowing  measure  of 
political  and  religious  injustice.  Yet  the  young  speakers  did  not 
as  youthful  Irish  orators  are  naturally  inclined  to  do,  deal  in 
"jingoism."  Their  speeches  were  not  of  the  dynamite  order.  All 
showed  by  their  utterances  that  they  fully  recognized  that  our 
quarrel  is  not  so  much  with  the  English  people,  as  with  the  unscru- 
pulous rulers  and  Governments  that  abused  the  power  entrusted  to 
them  in  order  to  accomplish  their  own  nefarious  designs.  And  this, it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  right  temper  in  which  to  view  the  question  of 
English  injustice  to  Ireland.  We  yield  to  none  in  our  hatred  for  the 
England  of  Cromwell  and  William  of  Orange,  of  Pitt  and  of  Major 
Sirr.  Yet  our  hearts  go  out  in  admiration  and  love  to  the  England, 
the  Grand  Old  England,  of  Bede  and  Alcuin,  of  Alfred  the  Great 
and  Edward  the  Confessor,  of  Thomas  a  Beckett  and  Stephen 
Langton,  of  Chaucer  and  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  and  Wordsworth,  of  Dickens  and  Elliot  and  Thackeray,  of 
Newman  and  Faber  and  Manning  and  Gladstone. 
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Rev.  Father  Fallon,  O.M.I.,  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
has  won  igolden  opinions  for  himself  in  connection  with 
the  mission  which  he  recently  preached  in  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Winnipeg".  The  attendance  was  very  large  and  the  fruits  of  his 
labor  we  are  assured  are  abundant.  The  Northwest  Review,  of  the 
7th  inst.,  commenting  on  the  success  of  his  efforts,  pays  the 
following  eloquent  compliment  to  the  distinguished  preacher  : 
"The  parishioners  of  St.  Mary's  Church  will  not  readily  forget 
those  instructive  and  eloauent  sermons,  equally  full  of  light  and 
warmth,  with  which  Father  Fallon  held  their  undivided  attention 
for  eight  memorable  days.  While  thanking  the  learned  and 
fascinating  Oblate,  for  his  devotion  to  their  best  interests,  the 
Catholics  of  Winnipeg  trust  that  his  career,  already  so  brilliant, 
though  he  has  barely  turned  thirty,  may  be  one  of  long  and  ever 
increasing-  usefulness  for  the  glory  of  God." 


Mary  Gwendolen  Caldwell,  Marquise  deMerinville,  is  the  latest 
recipient  of  the  Laetare  medal,  which  the  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  Ind.,  awards  annually  to  some  American  lay  person,  in 
recognition  of  distinguished  services  to  religion  or  education. 
The  Marquise  is  the  third  woman  upon  whom  this  honor  has  been 
conferred.  Her  g-enerous  gift  of  $300,000  to  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity at  Washington  has  aided  greatly  in  the  founding-  of  that 
celebrated  institution.  The  former  recipientsof  the  Laetare  medal  are 
John  Gilmary  Shea,  LL.D.,  the  historian  and  archaeologist  ; 
Patrick  Healey,  the  architect  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  New 
York  City  ;  Eliza  Allen  Starr  ;  General  Newton,  famous  for  the 
great  work  of  clearing-  the  rocks  at  Hell  Gate  in  New  York 
harbour  ;  P.  V  Hickey,  at  one  time  editor  of  the  New  York 
Catholic  Review  ;  Anna  Hanson  Dorsey,  the  novelist  ;  William  J. 
Onahan,  the  publicist  ;  Daniel  Dougherty,  the  distinguished 
orator  ;  Major  Henry  T.  Brownson,  son  of  Orestes  A.  Brownson, 
the  great  publicist  and  philosopher ;  Patrick  Donahoe,  editor  ; 
Augustine  Daly  ;  General  Rosecrans,  a  hero  of  the  civil  war  ; 
Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  a  prominent  physician,  and  Timothy  E. 
Howard,  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Indiana.      In  1887  the 
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person  chosen  for  the   honor,  declined   through    modesty,  and  at 
his  own  request  his  name  has  never  been  made  public. 

* 

The  Very  Rev.  Father  Azzopardi,  O.P.,  has  a  very  interesting 
article,  "The  Rosary  and  the  Holy  Land,"  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Rosary  Magazine.  The  paper  gives  an  excellent  description  of 
Jerusalem  at  the  present  day.  He  places  the  population  of  that 
renowned  and  hallowed  city  at  73,000,  of  whom  35,000  are  Jews, 
7,500  Moslems,  5,000  Schismatics,  3,500  Catholics,  and  500 
Protestants.  The  writer  also  mentions  that  desperate  but  futile 
efforts  are  being  made  by  the  German  and  English  Protestants  to 
spread  their  creed  throughout  the  Holy  Land.  Schismatic 
Russians  have  also  appeared  on  the  scene,  but  are  making  little  or 
no  progress.  The  Orders  of  Catholic  priests  to  be  found  in  that 
country  at  present  are  the  Franciscans,  the  White  Fathers,  the 
Fathers  of  Sion,  Pere  Ratisbonne's  Congregation,  the  Dominicans, 
and  the  Augustinians. 

In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Royal  Geological  Society  of 
Brussells,  an  account  of  which  is  given  in  the  Boston  Republic  of 
the  18th  instant,  M.  Brunetiere,  the  celebrated  French  critic,  spoke 
of  the  impressions  which  he  had  received  of  the  United  States 
during  a  recent  visit  to  that  country.  On  the  question  of  Ameri- 
can Catholicity  he  said  : 

"  One  hundred  years  ago  the  Catholics  in  the  United  States  were 
40,000  ;  they  are  now  10,000,000,  while  the  two  most  numerous  Pro- 
testant sects,  the  Methodist  and  Baptist,  number  6,000,000  and 
4,000,000.  This  prodigious  progress  of  Catholicism  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  Irish  immigration.  From  1840  to  1890  the  latter  was 
3,600,000,  but  it  was  counterbalanced  by  an  immigration  two-thirds 
Protestant— 4,500,000  Germans,  2,000,000  Anglo-Saxon  and  1,100,000 
Scandinavian.  Therefore,  we  must  seek  another  reason  for  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  America." 

M.  Brunetiere  says  that  the  three  reasons  which  account  for 
this  astonishing  progress  are,  unity  of  faith,  social  excellence  in 
anti-individualistic  charity  and  the  remarkable  aptitude  of  the 
clergy  in  dealing  with  economic  problems. 
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&VeT>ts    of    tf>e    9TloT)tf). 

By  D.   McTighe. 
It  has  often    been    said   that  a  man  is  without  honor  in 

of  Gomez.  ms  own  country.  To  this  might  be  added  that  he  is 
also  often  without  reward.  The  Cuban  Assembly,  the 
provisional  legislature  of  the  new  republic,  has  forcibly  impressed 
this  truism  upon  all  thinking  people  by  its  recent  act  of  deposing 
General  Gomez  from  the  patriot  army.  General  Gomez  is  one  of 
the  foremost  factors  in  the  state  of  independence  enjoyed  by  Cuba 
at  the  present  time,  in  its  inception,  its  progress,  and  its  accom- 
plishment. He  has  led  the  native  army  for  years,  ha*;  stood  by  it 
through  all  its  vicissitudes,  and  has  persevered  long  enough  to  see 
it  triumph  in  the  cause  it  fought  for.  Then,  after  all,  it  is  his  fate 
to  be  thrown  out  of  his  command,  branded  as  a  traitor.  We 
would  not  judge  this  severe  treatment  too  much  for  any  man  if  he 
could  be  proven  guilty  of  treason,  but  we  do  not  think  that  in  the 
case  of  Gomez  the  basis  of  that  charge  is  sufficient  to  constitute  it. 
He  is  alleged  to  be  a  traitor  because  he  is  favoring  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  Cuba,  and  because  he  has  accepted  the  offer  of 
$3,000,000  by  that  nation  to  pay  off  the  Cuban  soldiers,  in  pref- 
erence to  the  attempt  of  the  Assembly  to  raise  the  money  on  its 
own  account.  In  doing  this,  it  seems  to  us  that  General  Gomez 
is  doing  right.  He  is  doing  what  is  best  for  the  soldiers  and  best 
for  his  country,  because  the  paying  off  of  the  soldiers  at  present 
will  enable  the  volunteer  army  to  be  mustered  out,  instead  of 
keeping  it  organized  and  waiting  for  its  pay,  and  because  it  will 
save  the  young  republic  from  the  embarassment  of  being  plunged 
into  an  enormous  debt  at  the  outset  of  its  career.  That  General 
Gomez  has  shown  more  farsightedness  in  his  course  than  the 
members  of  the  Assembly,  is  proven  by  the  failure  of  the  latter's 
recent  effort  to  raise  money.  The  veteran  leader  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  his  deposition,  since  the  mistake  that  brought  it  about 
is  apparently  not  on  his  side. 

The  adjournment  of  the  Joint    High  Commission 

Commission's        between   Canada  and   the    United  States  without 
or  '  any  agreement   on   a   definite   policy,  is  a    disap- 

pointing result  of  the  conference.      It  was  hoped  that  some  terms 
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would  be  reached  which  could  be  presented  to  Parliament  during" 
the  present  session,  but  from  what  can  be  learned  of  the  doings  of 
the  commissioners,  it  appears  that  very  little  has  been  ac- 
complished. There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  anxiety  felt  on 
account  of  the  frequent  rumors  in  regard  to  the  alleged  sacrifice  of 
Canadian  interests.  But  nothing  has  as  yet  been  made  public 
that  would  in  any  degree  go  to  prove  that  these  charges  are 
grounded  on  truth.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  delay  is  exasperating 
to  business  interests  throughout  the  Dominion,  but  if  delay  is  the 
only  result  of  the  conference,  it  may  well  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
pointed  out  by  Sir  Richard  Cartwright  in  the  House  of  Commons 
the  other  day,  that  the  trade  relations  with  seventy  million  people 
is  of  too  vast  importance  to  be  lightly  considered  or  hastily  passed 
upon.  We  may  still  hope  that  the  commerce  between  the  two 
countries  will  be  improved,  as  the  negotiations  are  not  yet  ended. 
However,  when  the  commissioners  meet  again  next  fall,  Canada 
will  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  an  abl^  advocate,  Lord  Hers- 
chell,  who  died  in  Washington  on  March  1st.  The  learned 
English  jurist  had  a  wide  knowledge  of  international  affairs,  and 
his  long-  experience  in  treaty — making  rendered  him  one  of  the 
leading  figures  among  the  commissioners. 

The  recent  demands  of  Italy  and  Belgium  for  con- 
f  chin10  cessions  of  territory  in  China  are  the  latest  plunder- 
ing attempts  which  attract  attention  to  the  Orient. 
Notwithstanding  that  Italy's  demand  was  refused,  she  is  not  at  all 
dismayed,  and  is  continuing  her  claims  with  a  persistency  that 
denotes  a  feverish  anxiety  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  East  before  all 
the  desirable  coast  provinces  are  q-obbled  up.  She  is  backed  up  by 
Great  Britain  and  will  therefore  likely  succeed.  Austria  is  also  look- 
ing for  a  concession,  and  lately  sent  a  warship  to  China  to  select  a 
choice  location,  with  the  evident  intention  of  finally  pouncingupon  it. 
Whenever  we  come  across  reports  of  these  encroachments  in  the 
Orient,  we  are  prompted  to  ask  ourselves  the  question,  What  is 
becoming  of  China  ?  Is  it  not  fast  losing  its  individuality  and 
being  turned  into  a  more  or  less  cosmopolitan  country  ?  Its  great 
wall  formerly  held  back  the  Tartar  destroyers,  but  it  is  useless  in 
keeping  back  the  intelligent  invaders  from  Europe.  The  Euro- 
peans are  getting  farther  into  the  country  year  after  year.     They 
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are  introducing  their  ideas  of  trade  and  commerce,  working-  them- 
selves into  places  of  authority,  and  are  gradually  gaining  ascend- 
ancy over  the  natives.  Europeans  are  now  holding  positions  in 
all  the  educational  institution^,  and  even  in  the  Government.  They 
are  heads  of  large  mercantile  enterprises,  leaders  in  manufactur- 
ing, and  are  alone  in  the  field  of  developing  the  vast  mineral 
resources  of  the  country.  All  this  bodes  well  for  the  advance  of 
civilization,  but  at  the  same  time  it  unquestionably  indicates  the 
ultimate  downfall  of  the  Chinese.  China  is  fast  succumbing  to  the 
inevitable  march  of  progress,  and  is  undergoing  disintegration. 
The  European  powers  at  present  firmly  ensconced  there,  namely, 
Russia,  France,  Germany  and  Great  Britain,  are  notoriously 
aggressive.  They  are  not  content  any  longer  with  small  ''spheres 
of  influence  "  and  the  "  open  door,"  although  England  has  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  latter  at  all  hazards.  The  door  is  now 
too  wide  open  to  suit  their  selfish  interests,  and  being  safely  on 
the  inside,  they  are  not  afraid  to  close  it  behind  them  and  nail  it 
fast.  Thus  they  will  be  enabled  to  carry  on  their  stealing  with 
impunity,  having  no  fear  of  Chinese  protests  and  caring  little, 
at  any  rate,  for  such  remonstrances.  China  seems  destined  to  Toe 
the  field  in  which  the  land-grabbing  powers  of  Europe  will 
eventually  come  together  with  an  unprecedented  clash.  The  fate  of 
the  country  is  in  their  hands.  Their  plundering  aggressions  can- 
not long  escape  the  jealousy  of  one  or  the  other,  and  as  soon  as 
this  becomes  more  pronounced  a  clash  will  be  unavoidable.  Al- 
ready the  relations  between  England  and  Russia  are  decidedly 
strained.  The  latter's  strategical  strength  in  Manchuria  is  dis- 
tasteful to  England,  and  she  is  leaving  nothing  undone  to  gain  as 
much  ground  as  her  rival  and  to  check  the  Czar's  advance  when- 
ever possible.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  aware  of  her  advantages 
and  solid  foundation  for  military  incursions,  with  her  Siberian 
railway  and  her  fortified  ports  on  the  Yellow  Sea.  is  rapidly  pres- 
sing southwards.  The  Czar  has  his  eye  on  the  capital,  and  indeed 
he  is  well  represented  there  already  by  his  ministers  and  his 
instructors  of  the  native  imperial  authorities.  Such  conditions 
are  bound  to  produce  friction.  The  Chinese  Government  is  utterly 
unable  to  cope  with  the  forces  that  are  silently  working  to  des- 
troy   it.      It    is    in    reality    left    out    of   all     negotiations,    though 
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nominally  taken  in,  whenever  there  are  any  disputes  to  be  settled 
between  the  Europeans,  and  it  is  largely  considered  in  the  nature 
of  a  regime  that  is  simply  serving-  time.  The  writer  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  will  be  war,  sooner  or  later,  between 
the  rival  European  powers  in  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  and  that  as 
a  result,  the  vast  territory  will  be  divided  among  them.  In 
support  of  this  we  find  something  very  timely  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  London  Standard.  That  paper,  commenting  on  England's 
late  disagreement  with  Russia,  says  : 

"It  is  useless  to  disguise  the  truth.  Our  difficulties  with  the 
Tsung-li-Yamen  are  mainly  due  to  the  coercion  of  Russia,  who  is 
engaged  in  what  seems  to  be  the  deliberate  policy  of  rendering  herself 
supreme  in  northern  China  and  attempting  to  exclude  Great  Biitain 
therefrom.  The  real  question  is  whether  the  time  has  not  come  for 
some  definite  settlement  which  will  end  this  process.  Russian  ini- 
tiative has  led  to  that  scramble  for  China  which  it  was  the  avowed 
policy  of  Great  Britain,  if  possible,  to  prevent.  Partition  is  actually 
taking  place  under  our  eyes." 

China  is  doomed  to  fall.  It  has  existed  for  centuries,  the 
wonder  of  the  world,  but  it  is  now  no  longer  able  to  resist  the 
work  of  disintegration.  The  philosophy  of  history  should  teach 
us  that  its  time  of  passing  is  come.  It  is  attacked  on  all  sides, 
and  since  it  is  far  inferior  to  its  foes,  and  is  rich  enough  to  excite 
every  passion  for  conquest,  it  must  of  necessity  succumb. 


(Qf    £ocal    G/Tyterest- 

By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

li  Resolved  that  a  progressive  income  tax  would  be  most 
equitable,"  formed  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  debate  in  the 
Senior  English  Debating  Societs,  on  the  26th  ult.  Messrs.  P.  J. 
Galvin  and  T.  Day  supported  the  affirmative  ;  Messrs.  J.  J. 
O'Reilly  and  E.  Gallagher,  the  negative.  The  debaters  proved 
that  they  had  made  a  thorough  study  of  the  question,  and  their 
discussion  proved  very  instructive.  The  judges  awarded  their  de- 
cision in  favor  of  the  affirmative. 
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On  March  4th,  a  mock  trial  was  held  in  place  of  a  regular 
weekly  debate.  Mr.  F.  P.  Burns  was  charged  with  several  offences, 
one  civil  and  two  criminal,  and  arraigned  before  Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle, 
who  acted  as  judge.  Messrs.  D.  McTighe,  J.  R.  O'Gorman  and 
S.  Nagle  conducted  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  while  the 
prisoner  was  defended  by  Messrs.  T.  Stewart  Albin,  W.  P.  Egle- 
son  and  J.  Shanahan.  After  a  long  and  interesting  trial  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted  of  two  of  the  charges,  but  found  guilty  of 
the  third,  which  was,  that  during  a  football  match  he  wilfully  and 
maliciously  attempted  violence  on  Mr.  Thos.  Costello,  one  of  the 
players  of  the  opposing  team.  The  prisoner  was  released  on 
suspended  sentence. 

The  resolution  for  debate  on  March  12th  was  :  "  Resolved 
that  Gladstone  was  a  greater  statesman  than  Bismarck."  Messrs. 
F.  Sims,  J.  Dowd  and  Jos.  McDonald  spoke  for  the  affirmative, 
while  the  case  of  the  Iron  Chancellor  was  championed  by  Messrs. 
H.  Herwig,  A.  Meindl  and  Thos.  Costello,  who  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  judges  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

The  last  debate  of  the  season  took  place  on  the  19th  instant. 
The  subject  discussed  was  :  "  Resolved  that  the  condition  of  the 
negro  race  in  the  United  States  was  better  before  the  abolition  of 
slavery."  The  speakers  for  the  affirmative  were  Messrs.  J.  R. 
O'Gorman,  J.  Shanahan  and  E.  McCoshan  ;  the  negative  was 
supported  by  Messrs.  W.  P.  Egleson,  A.  Donnelly  and  S.  Nagle. 
The  debate  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  negative. 

* 

The  7th  instant,  the  Feast  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  patron 
of  philosophers,  was  observed  as  a  holiday  at  the  Univer- 
sity. In  the  morning  solemn  High  Mass  was  celebrated  by  Rev. 
Father  Nilles,  O.M.I.,  vice-rector.  His  Grace  Archbishop 
Duhamel  assisted  from  the  throne  and  preached  an  eloquent 
sermon  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  In  the  evening  the  class  of 
Philosophy  presented  a  philosophical  play  entitled  ''Philosophy 
in  a  Sea  of  Troubles."  The  following  was  the  cast  of  the 
characters  : 
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Philosophy    Mr.  M.  A.  Foley 

Common   Sense .Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle 

Progress Mr.  T.  Stuart  Albin 

Luther Mr.  M.  O'Connell 

Hegel    Mr.  W.  P.  Egleson 

Proudhon     Mr.  L.  E.  O.  Payment 

St.  Thomas  Aquinas    Mr.  R.  A.  O'Meara 

Bastiat Mr.  J.  A.  Meehan 

Adam  Smith Mr.  J.  F.  Breen 

J.  B.  Say Mr.  P.  J.  Galvin 

Malthus Mr.  J.  F.  O'Malley 

Ricardo Mr.  R.  Lafond 

J  Messrs.  M.  T.  Carri- 
Professors  of  Political  Economy  .  .  1      gan,   A.   O'Malley 

(      and  J.  J.  Cox. 

Before  the  entertainment  began,  Mr.  R.  A.  O'Meara,  '99, 
stepped  upon  the  stage  and  in  a  short  address  pointed  out  that 
the  object  of  the  play  was  to  set  forth  some  of  the  pernicious 
tendencies  of  Socialism  and  Rationalism,  and  to  oppose  them  by 
the  all-conquering  logic  of  St.  Thomas.  All  the  performers 
acquitted  themselves  very  creditably.  Special  praise  and  thanks 
are  due  to  Rev.  Father  Nilles,  O.M.I.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
to  whose  able  direction  and  painstaking  efforts,  the  decided 
success  of  the  play  is  due. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Sixth  and  Seventh  Forms,  held  on  the 
21st  ult.,  the  Academy  of  St.  Thomas  wTas  reorganized  for  another 
season's  work.      The  following  committee  was  elected  : 

President — Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle,  '99. 

Vice  President — Mr.  M.  Foley,  '00. 

Secretary — P.  J.  Galvin,  '00. 

n  .,,  f  Mr.  J.  A.  Meehan,  '00. 

Councillors —  <  ,.     Y>    A     ^,A/r  , 

I  Mr.  R.  A.   O  Meara,    00. 

■x- 

The  evening  oi  Friday  the  24th  inst,  witnessed  the  close  of 
another  successful  terms'  work  of  the  French  Debating  Society. 
In  accordance  with  the  custom  of  former  years  the  members 
prepared   a  little  seance   for  the  occasion  and  to    which    all    the 
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students  were  cordially  invited.  The  College  band  lent  its 
assistance  to  the  entertainment  and  opened  the  programme  with 
an  overture,  "  Retour  du  Printemps,"  after  which  Mr.  L.  E.  O. 
Payment,  '99,  president  of  the  society,  delivered  a  speech  dealing 
with  the  aims  and  benefits  of  the  organization.  The  remainder  of 
the  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Vocal  Solo  Celebrons  le  Seigneur  Mr.  J.  C.  Langlois,  '00 

Prize  Competition  : 

Declamations  Competitors 

"  La  Belette  entree  dans  le  grenier,"  .     .      Master    A.  Arcand 

"  Proclamation     de     Bonaparte    a   l'armee 

d'ltalie" "  J.  Boivin 

"  II  Miracolo,"   .     .     . "  J.  Boutet 

"  Le  Pater  du  Paysan,"    ....'.  "         E.  Carriere 

"  Le  Rat  et  le  Vieux  Chat,"      ....  "      R.  Campeau 

"  L'Huitre  et  les  Plaideurs,"     ....  "  O.Dion 

"  Le  Grand  Penseur,"        "P.  Ducharme 

"  Le  Gland  et  la  Citrouille,"       ....  "  A.Pepin 

/  Rev.  Fathers  Lajeunesse* 
Vocal  Quartette  .  rt  La  Syrolienne"   .    <  Rouzeau,  R.  Bro.  Fortier 

'  and  Mr.  J. C.  Langlois,  'oo 
Selection  .  .  "  L'Echarpe  Tricolore,"  .  .  .  College  Band 
Declamation     .      .       "  L'Obsession "     .      .      .      Mr.  J.  Deschenes 

Violin  Solo Master  E.  Carriere 

Comic  Song  .    "Mathieu,  mon  vieux,"  .      Mr.  J.  C.  Langlois,  '00 

/  Messrs  J.  Deschenes 
Comedy     .     .       "  La  Gifle,"     .     .     .     '  J.  C.  Langlois, '00 

(  R.  Lafond,  'oo. 

All  the  numbers  of  the  programme  were  well  carried  out  by 
the  performers  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  audience.  The  com- 
petition among  the  junior  students  for  the  prize  in  Elocution  was  a 
novel  feature  and  it  was  certainly  a  happy  thought  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  arrange  such  a  contest.  The  prize  consisted  of  a 
handsome  volume  entitled  "Japon  d'Aujourd'hui,"  which  was 
awarded  to  Master  A.  Pepin.  Master  J.  Boutet  was  a  close 
second  being  only  one  point  lower  than  the  successful  competitor. 
The  Judges  who  decided  the  contest  were  Rev.  Fathers  Poli,  La- 
coste  and  Gervais. 
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The  actors  that  took  part  in  the  comedy  "  La  Gifle  "  did  full 
justice  to  their  idles  and  deserve  sincere  congratulations. 

On  the  evening-  of , the  26th  inst.,  the  Senior  English  De- 
bating- Society  held  a  Mock  Parliament.  The  Government 
measure  introduced  was  a  Bill  providing-  for  the  immediate  con- 
struction of  the  Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  Canal.  The  Parlia- 
ment was  composed  as  follows  : 

Government.  Opposition. 

Prime  Minister,  -  -  P.  J.  Galvin  Ex-Prime  Minister,  -  T.  Stuart  Albin 
Min.  Railways  &  Canals,  D.  McTighe  Ex-Min.  Rys  &  Canals,  M.  O'Connell 
Finance,       -      -      J.  J.  O'Reilly  "         Finance,       -      J.  A.  Meehan 

Interior,     -      -      M.  E.  Conway  "         Interior,     -     -     A.   Donnelly 

Agriculture,     -      -      Geo.  Kelly  "         Agriculture,    R.  A.  O'Meara 

Public  Works,     -     E.Gallagher  "         Public  Works,  J.  E.  M^Glade 

Marine  &  Fisheries,  J.  F.  Breen  "         Marine  &  Fisheries,  T.  Morin 

Justice,    -     -     -     J.  F.  O'Malley  "         Justice,     -      -      M.  A.  Foley 

Secretary  of  State,  -  W.  P.  Egleson  Ex-Secretary  of  State,  M.T.  Carrigan 
Postmaster  General,  -  -  T.  Day  Ex-Postmaster  General,  -  P.  Murphy 
Solicitor  General,       -     -     -      P.  Sims       Ex-Solicitor  General,  -  Jos.  WTarnock 

Speaker  of  the  House,  -         -  J.  E.  Doyle. 

Clerk,         -         -         -         -         -       J.  R.   O'Gorman. 

Sergt.-at-Arms       -  Thos.  Hogan. 

The  debate  on  the  bill  was  ably  conducted  both  by  the 
members  of  the  government  and  by  the  opposition.  Many 
private  bills  were  also  introduced.  After  a  prolonged  discussion 
on  the  main  bill,  the  debate  was  adj'ourned  on  motion  of  the 
Premier,  seconded  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  Scientific  Society  has  held  four  regular  meetings  during 
the  present  month.      The  subjects  discussed  were  the  following  : — 

March    1st. — "The    Propagation    and    Sagacity    of    Plants.' 
Lecturer,  Mr.  D.  McTighe,  '04. 

March  8th.— "The  Osseous  System."  Lecturer,  Mr.  M.  E. 
Conway,  '01.  Mr.  M.  T.  Carrigan,  '01,  delivered  a  short  criticism 
of  the  lecture. 

March  22nd.— "The  Sun."  Lecturer,  Mr.  J.  E.  Doyle,  '99. 
Rev.  Father  Murphy  added  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  subject  by 
giving  many  lime-light  views. 
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©Situar^. 

Patrick  McDermott,  '04.     Aged  17. 

On  Thursday,  February  23rd,  came  the  sad  news  of  the 
demise  of  a  much  esteemed  student,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Patrick 
McDermott,  '04.  During-  the  two  years  that  he  spent  among-  us 
he  was  a  general  favorite,  and  his  premature  death  has  brought 
deep  sorrow  to  all  his  acquaintances  in  the  University. 

The  late  Patrick  McDermott  received  his  primary  education 
in  the  Separate  and  High  Schools  of  Pembroke,  Ont.,  and  began 
his  studies  in  Ottawa  University  at  the  beginning  of  the  scholastic 
year  of  '97-98.  Never  being  of  a  robust  constitution,  he  found  his 
strength  declining  with  dangerous  rapidity  early  last  December, 
and  returned  home  in  the  hope  of  recruiting  his  failing  health. 
But  it  was  found  that  he  was  a  prey  to  consumption,  the  progress 
of  which  fell  disease  neither  the  best  medical  assistance  nor  the 
tender  care  of  his  father  and  sisters  could  arrest. 

Deceased  was  in  every  way  a  most  exemplary  young  man. 
Besides  being  a  hard  student  he  was  possessed  of  a  manly,  up- 
right disposition  that  would  not  stoop  to  do  a  mean,  much  less, 
an  evil  thing.  We  sincerely  sympathize  with  his  parents  in  their 
sad  loss,  and  extend  to  them  our  heartfelt  condolences.  Requiescat 
in  pace. 
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By  Michael  E.   Conway. 

Readers  of  the  March  number  of  the  Rosarv  Magazine  have 
had  a  splendid  literary  treat  in  the  initial  article,  "  The  Rosary 
and  the  Holy  Land  "  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  A  Azzopardi,  O. 
P.  In  this  comprehensive  narrative  the  thoughtful  review  of 
many  sacred  places  in  the  Holy  Land  and  of  many  incidents  in- 
timately connected  with  our  Savior's  life,  forms  the  most  appro- 
priate reading  at  this  season  of  the  year.  As  with  all  travellers, 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  was  for  him  the  centre  of  attraction,  and 
accordingly  the  writer  influenced  by  his  environments,  has  given 
us  a  somewhat  extended  description  of  scenes  sanctified  by  the 
presence  of  the  Savior.  Taking  the  other  contents  in  the  order  of 
their  importance,  we  might  direct  attention  to  an  exceedingly 
interesting  paper  on  "A  Catholic  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
Literature  "  by  E.  Lyell  Earle.  The  scant  justice  done  to  Catholic 
writers  in  the  works  of  literature  which  are  offered  to  students 
may  allow  us  to  grow  up  with  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  place 
of  our  co-religionists  in  literature  is  indeed  a  small  one.  Here 
the  value  of  this  course  comes  in,  for  its  object  is  to  give  a  correct 
knowledge  of  the  Church's  position  in  literature  and  the  place 
our  writers  held  and  still  hold  throughout  the  wrorld.  The  false 
opinion  must  be  dispelled  and  a  demand  made  for  simple  justice 
and  fairness,  or  at  least  let  us  give  to  our  own  writers,  the  credit 
and  recognition  they  deserve.  Apart  from  this  if  the  suggestions 
from  this  article  are  followed  out,  the  literary  activity  among 
Catholics  will  be  increased  and  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  their 
offorts  will  be  secured.  In  "  Ordinations  at  Montreal "  there 
appears  an  article  which  has  especial  interest  to  many  of  our 
readers  for  it  will  awaken  the  memories  of  the  happiest  day  ot 
their  lives.  The  fiction,  "The  Priests  Confession."  from  the 
French  of  Jules  Lemaitre  is  not  a  happy  selection  and  is  a  de- 
parture from  the  high  standard  of  this  magazine. 


The  opening  pages  o(  Donahoe's  Magazine  for  March  are 
claimed  by  the  Rev.  E.  O'Growney  for  his  excellent  article  entitled 
"  Gaelic  Greetings  and  Blessings."     In  this  scholarly  contribution, 
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the  writer  impresses  us  by  his  zeal  for  the  movement  which  has  for 
its  grand  object  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  language.  The  dire 
results  of  the  awful  proscription  of  that  language  from  1600  to 
1829  are  too  well  known  to  need  any  comment,  yet,  it  is  only  by 
a  consideration  of  them  that  we  can  appreciate  the  greatness  of 
this  movement.  Though  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  appear 
almost  unsurmountable,  the  Gaelic  League  is  prosecuting  its 
work  with  praiseworthy  zeal.  The  following  paragraph  so 
well  expresses  the  aims  and  thoughts  of  this  devoted  writer,  that 
I  transcribe  it  here :  "Some,  perhaps,  there  may  be  who  are 
inclined  to  belittle  or  even  to  despise  those  little  salutations  and 
blessings,  or,  perhaps,  to  deride  them  as  '  so  very  Irish  don't  you 
know  !'  Irish  they  are,  indeed,  and  intensely  Catholic.  They 
come  to  us  from  the  hearts  of  generation  after  generation  of  our 
ancestors,  instinct  with  centuries  of  earnest,  Irish  faith,  tender 
devotion  and  the  most  steadfast  hope  in  even  the  most  crushing 
trials  and  persecutions.  The  traditions  with  which  they  are 
entwined  and  the  spirit  with  which  they  are  filled  give  the 
language  and  thought  of  our  Irish  speaking  people  force  and 
strength  to  resist  the  materialism  of  the  age,  and  to  enable  them 
to  pursue  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  the  race."  A  devoted 
plea  of  one  to  whom  we  wish  with  all  our  hearts,  Go  dtugaidh 
Dia  a  luach  dnit !  One  striking  figure  of  this  issue  is  the  con- 
clusion of  that  able  article  on  Robert  Emmet,  by  Mrs.  Katherine 
Tynan  Hinkson,  who  writes  in  a  patriotic  vein  of  her  great  hero. 
In  drawing  the  curtain  over  the  sad  fate  of  Emmet,  the  writer 
makes  a  touching  and  pathetic  reference  to  his  betrothed  Sarah 
Curran.  The  illustrations  include  pictures  of  the  faithful  servant, 
Anne  Devlin,  the  house  where  Emmet  was  arrested,  the  supposed 
grave  of  Emmet  in  the  churchyard  at  Glasnevin,  and  others  which 
enhance  the  value  of  this  article.  The  elaborate  sketch  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Leo  XIII.,  is  certainly  the  most  valuable  contribution 
to  this  number.  He,  who  is  now  the  last  of  the  three  great  men 
whom  public  estimate  considers  to  be  the  leading  statesman  of 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  still  rules  with  a  firm  and  tactful  hand 
his  world-wide  realm, 
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Current  History,  4th  Quarter  1898  has  reached  the  Editor's 
Table.  It  is  a  creditable  volume  full  of  interest  and  remarkably- 
well  edited.  This  magazine  is  of  especial  benefit  to  students  for 
the  matter  is  presented  in  a  lucid  and  concise  manner  and  so  com- 
prehensive that  it  is  a  whole  library  of  periodical  literature  con- 
densed into  a  volume  of  convenient  size,  while  it  preserves  its 
literary  and  artistic  qualities.  The  present  issue  reviews  the  late 
war  from  beginning*  to  end  giving  a  full  text  of  the  treaty  and 
presents  the  expansion  problem  from  both  sides.  A  thoughtful 
sketch  of  the  career  of  Pope  Leo  XIII  with  a  brilliant  review  of  all 
its  important  incidents  occupys  the  opening  pages.  Other  subjects 
treated  are  the  ''Far  Eastern  Situation,  the  "Anglo-French 
Crisis"  the  "Dreyfus  Case,"  etc. 

The  April  issue  of  the  "  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart"  con- 
tains many  articles  of  considerable  interest.  There  l-;  a  plendid 
frontispiece  of  a  celebrated  statue  of  St.  Paul,  preceding  that  ad- 
mirable article  "With  St.  Paul  in  Rome."  As  the  situation  in 
the  Philippines  is  still  the  centre  of  public  interest,  the  contribu" 
tion  from  the  pen  of  R.  V.  Schuyler  has  a  particular  importance 
for  Americans.  But  the  legends  related  in  this  article  are  most 
unworthy  of  credence,  and  could  have  been  omitted  without  de- 
triment to  the  value  of  the  article.  The  Papal  Letter  is  also  ap- 
pears in  this  issue.  The  short  story,  "Through  Darkness  to 
Dawn  '  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  year.  In  fact  every 
contribution  to  this  number  is  worthy  of  careful  reading. 

-k 
That  the  United  States  should   not  and  will   not    accept    any 

offer  of  English  assistance  in  administering  the  affairs  of  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  is  a  thesis  strongly  de- 
fended by  Rev.  G.  McDermott,  C.  S.  P.,  [in  a  thoughtful  article 
entitled  "  English  Administrators  and  the  Ceded  Possessions,"  in 
the  March  issue  of  the  Catholic  World.  The  writer  first  of  all 
argues  against  allowing  England  any  hand  in  the  new  possessions 
and  from  this  he  proceeds  to  consider  the  fact  that  "an  excuse  to 
attack  a  weaker  neighbor  has  hardly  ever  been  more  than  a  col- 
orable one",  and  gives  several  incidents  to  prove  his  statement. 
All  this  is  in  a  strain  of  marked  antipathy   to    England,  and    why 
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does  he  think  that  this  nation  is  the  great  sinner  ?  He  should  not 
single  out  John  Bull  in  particular  and  disregard  Russia  or 
Germany.  He  is  an  expansionist  of  the  mild  type  for  he  candidly 
tells  us  that  if  the  Philippines  were  restored  to  Spain,  it  would  be 
an  injury  to  American  citizens  to  whom  something  is  due  for  the 
sacrifices  of  the  war  ;  it  would  be  a  national  crime  because  it  would 
fling  the  inhabitants  into  the  melting  pot  of  internecine  revolutions 
or  throw  them  on  the  gambling-table  of  European  powers."  After 
commenting  on  the  possibilities  of  civilization,  the  learned  Paulist 
gives  thoughtful  consideration  to  the  dangers  which  will  result 
from  a  godless  commerce.  But  he  is  full  of  hope  for  the  islands, 
if  the  church  be  left  free  to  carry  on  the  work  so  gloriously  com- 
menced by  a  devoted  clergy.  Under  the  title  of  "  Catholic  Pre- 
lates as  American  Diplomats,"  there  is  a  clever  contribution  in  this 
number  which  admirably  shows  the  success  of  our  higher  eccles- 
iastics on  diplomatic  missions.  If  the  reader  desires  a  fair  and 
unbiased  opinion  of  the  status  of  the  Protestant  Church,  let  him 
read  the  impressions  of  Henry  C.  Corrance,  under  the  title  of 
(<  The  Witness  of  Protestantism  to  Catholic  Truth." 

In  "A  Century  of  Civilization  in  France,"  the  writer  clearly 
places  before  us  the  influences  which,  if  unchecked,  would  work 
the  ruin  of  France.  We,  in  America,  are  forced  to  receive 
impressions  cf  this  land,  which  are  often  from  prejudiced  minds. 
Hence,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  read  this  masterly  article  as  it  is  the 
work  of  one  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  French 
people.  The  paragraph  which  treats  of  the  explanation  of  the 
fact  "that  although  the  country  is  overwhelmingly  Catholic,  the 
Catholic  religion  is  ignored  and  despised"  is  particularly  interest- 
ing. The  principal  reason  is  the  indifference  of  the  masses  in  all 
political  affairs,  and  contrasted  with  this,  is  the  activity  of  the 
political  leaders. 

"Character  Studies  in  New  York's  Foreign  Quarters  "  is  a 
welcome  contribution  and  one  that  certainly  has  attracted  the 
attention  of  many  readers. 

The  best  of  the  fiction  of  this  number  is  the  beautiful,  short 
sketch  entitled  "  Sinielemen." 
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For  several  weeks  previous  to  April  3rd,  the  approaching 
elections  of  the  Athletic  Association  had  been  the  sole  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  corridors  and  recreation  hall.  It  was  therefore 
a  very  enthusiastic  gathering  to  which  President  O'Meara 
addressed  himself  on  Easter  Monday  as  he  briefly  reviewed  the 
successful  work  of  the  season  under  the  direction  of  the  committee 
of  '97-98,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  adverse  circumstances 
which  had  strewn  the  path  of  himself  and  Colleagues,  and  of  the 
success  which  crowned  their  efforts  and  would  continue  to  crown 
the  labors  of  future  committeesso  long  as  the  Association  respected 
its  moto  Ubi  concordia  ibi  victoria,  Mr.  O'Reilly  followed  with 
his  report  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  Association  and  although 
the  accomodations  provided  for  the  games  last  fall  were  by  no 
means  conducive  to  (i  big  gates  "  a  comfortable  balance  still  re- 
mains on  hand.  Mr.  Galvin's  report  dealt  with  the  success  of  the 
teams  for  the  past  season.  It  certainly  left  a  strong  impression 
that  old  Ottawa  College  was  still  very  much  alive.  The  titles 
champions  of  the  Quebec  Rugby  Football  Union  and  of  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley  Base-ball  league  seem  to  say  that  we  have  not  yet 
had  a  surfeit  of  victories. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  : — 

President, J.J.   O'Reilly. 

1st  Vice-President, T.  A.  Morin. 

2nd  Vice-President, M.  A.  Foley. 

Treasurer,    J.  E.  McGlade. 

Corresponding  Secretary, W.  Egleson. 

Recording  Secretary, E.  McGuire. 

r,  M1  f J.   Meehan. 

Councillors,      <  -L     T    c      •, 

' R.   Lafond. 
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ARCHIBALD    LAMPMAN. 

"  Well  may  we  mourn  when  the  head 
Of  a  sacred  poet  lies  low 
In  an  age  which  can  rear  them  no  more  !" 

— Mathew  Arnold. 

HE  time  is  past,  when  gazing-  on  the  sun 

Still  robed  in  glory,  setting  in  the  West, 
Though  deepest  crimsons  dim  to  shadowy  dun, 

One  well  might  utter  :     Rest  ; 
Thy  splendors  will  survive  thy  death,  and  glow 

Anew  in  verse  that  shines  and  knows  not  night, 
Whence  living  pictures  we  can  hang  arow 

In  fondest  memory's  sight. 

Or,  when  the  breath  of  Summer  nerves  the  flowers 

To  light  the  sward  with  lovliness,  so  frail 
That  ere  the  passing  of  the  season's  hours 

Their  transient  glories  pale  ; 
We  yet  might  bide  their  loss,  content  to  find 

The  blooms  we  loved  set  in  our  poet's  lay, 
To  live  a  blightless  life  shrined  in  each  mind, 

And  make  our  winters  gay. 
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Now  Night  has  terror,  as  her  ebon  hand 

Lets  drop  her  dusky  robe  o'er  spacious  earth 
And  shuts  from  sight  the  charms  of  all  the  land  ; 

For  few  will  gain  new  birth, 
But  die  unsung  ;  since  thought  cannot  renew 

At  will  day's  myriad  things,  and  regnant  gold, 
The  flocks  admire,  the  streams  and  valleys  view — 

The  limner's  hand  lies  cold  ! 

Aye,  dull  the  ear  which  Nature  loved  to  fill 

With  secrets  for  whose  gift  she  asked  no  toll, 
Deeming  their  fittest  place  'rnongst  men  is  still 

A  Druid's  reverent  soul  : 
Throughout  he  justified  the  trust,  his  words 

With  music  wedded  won  our  thoughts  to  praise 
Nature's  free  art,  to  note  the  skill  of  birds, 

And   muse  in  woodland  ways. 

Our  poet  's  dead  !   It  seemed  so  brief  a  while 

His  clear,  caressing  thrush-hymn  bid  us  hark, 
And  all  our  lives  were  mellowed  by  his  toil, 

And  we  were  wont  to  mark 
His  harmonies  outpouring  till  the  air 

Shook  with  soft  echoing  song,  and  hearts  beat  high 
To  think  dear  Canada  such  sons  can  rear — 

Alas,  that  he  should  die  ! 

Maurice  W.   Casey. 

Ottawa,  April  25th,  1899. 


* 
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CATHOLIC  INFLUENCE  ON  ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 

!HE  present  ritualistic  agitation  which  is  disturbing" 
England  and  threatening  the  downfall  of  the  Estab- 
lished   Church    recalls  with   more   than   usual    interest 

*^^  that  much-mooted  question,  Will  the  English  nation 
return  to  the  Catholic  fold  ?  Whatever  be  the  result  of 
the  tendency  in  that  direction,  it  forcibly  reminds  us  that 
England  was  once  a  faithful  daughter  of  the  Church,  that 
good  Mother  who  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  forces 
in  the  making  of  English  history.  Catholic  influence  has 
indeed  deeply  affected  all  things  English,  but  none  more  so  than 
English  Literature.  For  of  all  the  agencies  which  have  assisted  in 
the  development  of  this  boasted  possession  of  the  English  people, 
to  none  is  its  present  form  more  due,  by  none  has  it  been  more 
greatly  modified  than  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

The  generally  prevalent  opinion  that  the  literature  of  England 
is  essentially  non-Catholic  is  altogether  erroneous.  Many  of  the 
most  famous  names  inscribed  on  the  roll  of  English  authors  are 
such  as  the  Catholic  can  point  to  with  becoming  pride.  Although 
their  number  is  small  indeed  in  comparison  to  that  of  their  dissentr 
ing  brethren,  yet  their  achievements  are  important  enough  to 
warrant  us  in  asserting  that  the  influence  of  Catholicism  upon  the 
literature  ot  the  country  has  been  undoubtedly  beneficial  and 
lasting. 

From  the  earliest  times  the  Catholic  Church  has  been  the 
means  of  preserving  the  learning  of  the  ancients,  and  She  it  was 
who  stimulated  and  encouraged  all  intellectual  pursuits.  The  very 
term  of  "  monkish  chronicles,"  so  contemptuously  applied  to  the 
earliest  English  writings,  is  in  itself  a  tribute  to  the  arduous  labors 
of  the  Catholic  clergy.  The  monasteries  were  for  a  long  time  the 
chief  seats  of  learning  ;  such  colleges  as  were  afterwards  founded 
were  presided  over  by  monks,  who  were  the  most  educated  body 
of  men  in  the  kingdom, — in  a  word,  the  Church  was  the 
greatest  power  in  the  world  of  letters  prior  to  the  Reformation. 
Her  fostering  care  developed  a  national  literature,  the  rise  of  which 
we  can  trace  to  the  fourteenth  century  when  the  vernacular  idiom 
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obtained  its  final  triumph  over  the  French.  The  stately  tree  of 
to-day  thus  first  saw  the  light  in  Catholic  times,  under  a  sovereign 
and  among  a  people  professing  obedience  to  the  Roman  Pontiff. 
When  the  pliant  twig  grew  into  a  vigorous  young  sapling,  it 
naturally  followed  the  inclination  given  it  by  early  influences,  the 
least  easily  eradicable  of  any,  and  hence  is  the  first  period  at  least 
of  English  literature  so  distinctively  Catholic  in  tone. 

The  mist  and  obscurity  which  envelops  the  works  of  the  earlier 
writers  fades  from  our  view,  as  the  shades  of  night  are  dispelled 
by  the  approach  of  dawn,  in  the  glorious  vision  which  illuminated 
the  literary  firmament  during  the  closing  years  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  Need  we  mention  that  this  was  Geoffrey  Chaucer,  "the 
morning-star  of  song,"  who  not  only  completely  surpassed  all  his 
predecessors,  but  is  even  to-day  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  great- 
est masters  of  our  language.  The  year  1900  will  mark  the  fifth 
centennial  of  his  death,  yet  in  all  the  intervening  time  few 
can  claim  to  rival,  none,  with  the  exception  of  Shakespeare,  to 
surpass  him.  That  his  undeniable  merit  has  been  highly  esteemed 
in  all  ages  and  by  those  best  capable  of  judging,  the  unstinted 
praise  which  later  writers  have  delighted  to  shower  upon  him  as- 
sures us.  "The  finder  of  our  fair  language,"  "  the  English  Homer," 
are  early  appellations;  Spencer  styles  him  •*  the  well  of  Eng- 
lish undefined,"  and  Dryden,  "the  father  of  English  poetry."  The 
latter  designation  is  especially  applicable.  Chaucer  found  a  lan- 
guage consisting  of  several  discordant  elements.  He  left  it  a  united 
and  powerful  frame,  its  full  stature  attained,  though  lacking  that 
polish  which  later  writers  imparted.  To  him  alone,  however,  is 
due  the  credit  for  the  solid  and  permanent  foundation  of  the  mag- 
nificent fabric  we  possess  to-day. 

As  regards  the  Catholicity  of  Chaucer,  we  must  admit  that, 
although  he  died  a  fervent  Catholic,  during  life  he  became  slightly 
tainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Wycliffe,  which  were  then  beginning 
t©  innoculate  the  public  mind,  but  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to  seri- 
ously injure  his  writings.  His  themes,  as  was  customary  with  the 
age,  were  chiefly  romantic,  dealing  with  love  and  chivalry.  In  his 
treatment  of  them,  however,  the  author's  deep  religious  feeling 
and  his  strong  attachment  to  the  Faith,  despite  his  somewhat  het- 
erodox  opinions,    is   clearly  revealed.     The  longer  works  of  his 
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genius,  especially  the  greatest,  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  inasmuch  as 
they  accurately  portray  the  customs  and  manners  of  his  own  times, 
are  invaluable  as  a  complete  refutation  of  the  calumnies  heaped 
upon  medieval  times  by  modern  writers.  They  are  replete  with 
references  to  the  belief  and  practice  of  the  Church,  and  although 
the  author  sometimes  speaks  disparagingly  of  monks  and  other 
ecclesiastics,  on  the  whole  the  masterly  picture  he  draws  of  the 
Catholic  fourteenth  century  is  such  as,  by  arousing  the  interest 
and  admiration  of  the  reader,  is  calculated  to  leave  an  impression 
strongly  favorable  to  Catholicism.  But  it  is  in  his  shorter  poems 
especially  that  we  find  Chaucer's  spirit  asserting  itself.  That  he 
was  animated  by  a  lifelong  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin is  the  surest  sign  of  his  essentially  Catholic  nature.  Besides 
an  original  poem  beginning  "Mother  of  God  and  Virgin  unde- 
filed,"  we  have  a  translation  from  the  French  known  as  "Chau- 
cer's A,  B,  C,"  which  consists  of  twenty-three  stanzas,  each  be- 
ginning by  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  regular  order.  One  stanza 
will   serve   to  illustrate  his   reverent  and    beautiful   snirit  of  filial 

E 

piety  towards  the  Virgin  Mother  : 

"  Gloriouse  mayde  and  moder  !  whiche  that  never 
Were  bitter  nor  in  earthe  nor  in  see, 
But  full  of  sweetnesse  and  of  mercye  ever, 
Help,  that  my  fader  be  not  wroth  !" 

Now  that  the  drooping  flower  of  Catholicism  is  beginning  to 
revive  in  England,  the  works  of  this  great  singer  will  attract  more 
attention  than  formerly  and  their  spirit  of  useful  influence  will  be 
greatly  widened. 

But  the  poetic  outburst  which  marked  the  later  years  of  the 
fourteenth  century  closed  as  suddenly  as  it  began.  For  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  death  of  Chaucer  there  was  a  deplorable 
dearth  of  distinguished  writers.  With  the  exception  oi  the  com- 
paratively unimportant  works  of  John  Lydgate,  a  Benedictine 
monk  who  was  considered  the  greatest  poet  and  scholar  of  his 
time,  this  century  of  gloom  was  relieved  by  only  one  notable  ad- 
dition to  the  literature  of  the  nation.  If  there  were  others  they 
have  not  been  preserved.  The  "Paston  Letters,"  as  this  link  in 
our  history  is  known,  consists  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Pas- 
ton  family,  presumably  that  of  a  country  squire.      This    important 
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collection  of  letters,  in  number  many  hundred,  according"  to  the 
historian  Green,  "displays  a  fluency  and  vivacity  as  well  as  a 
grammatical  correctness  which  would  have  been  impossible  in 
familiar  letters  a  few  years  before."  They  mark  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  English  literature,  as  showing  it  had  ceased  being  the 
exclusive  possession  of  churchmen  and  nobles,  and  had  begun  to 
appeal  to  the  common  people.  But  moreover  they  give  us  faithful 
accounts  of  the  political,  social,  and  religious  life  at  the  time,  which 
show  their  authorship  to  have  been  undoubtedly  Catholic. 

The  introduction  of  the  printing  press  about  this  time  was  a 
circumstance  of  great  importance  and  of  vast  consequences.  The 
example  of  William  Caxton,  the  first  English  printer,  was  quickly 
followed  and  a  wonderful  impetus  thereby  given  to  writing.  Thus 
for  nearly  a  century  before  the  advent  of  the  Reformers,  the  works 
of  Catholic  authors,  French  and  Italian  as  well  as  English,  were 
widely  circulated  throughout  England,  and  the  first  step  was  taken 
towards  that  literary  revival  which  was  to  attain  its  greatest 
height  during  the  Augustan  Age. 

Theearly  part  oi  the  sixteenth  century  produced  thenameof  one 
illustrious  alike  in  the  field  of  literature  and  of  politics,  of  one  beati- 
fied for  faithfulness  to  the  true  religion  "even  unto  death" — Sir 
Thomas  More.  More  is  one  of  the  fathers  of  English  prose,  his 
writings  being  certainly  the  earliest  specimens  of  dignified  English 
outside  the  domain  of  poetry.  His  "Utopia,"  written  in  Latin, 
has  been  justly  celebrated  for  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the 
author  treated  all  manner  of  questions,  evincing  the  most  ad- 
mirable forethought  and  wisdom.  The  "  Life  of  King  Richard 
III."  is  the  first  history  worthy  the  name,  of  which  our  literature 
can  boast,  and  is  remarkable  as  well  for  its  purity  and  clearness 
of  style  as  for  its  weight  and  authority.  Besides  these  two  great 
works  Sir  Thomas  wrote  several  religious  books  which  would 
attest  his  exemplary  piety  and  firm  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
Church,  even  if  he  had  not  been  called  upon  for  that  l?st  great 
act,  the  sacrifice  of  his  life.  Among  the  authors  of  the  period  his 
influence  on  the  language  is  only  less  than  that  of  Chaucer,  for  by 
refining  and  improving  it  he  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  masters 
that  followed.  A  true  knight  of  the  cross,  his  name  will  live  for 
ever  in   the  hearts  of    his    countrymen,   particularly  those  o(  his 
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own   faith,    "  for  the  erudition  which  overthrew  the  fabric  of  the 
false  learning  and  civilized  his  country." 

More's  contemporary,  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Surrey,  deserves  at 
least  passing  notice.  This  noble  scion  of  the  warlike  Howards, 
so  illustrious  for  their  unyielding  devotion  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
though  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age  was  reputed  one  of  the  best 
poets  of  the  day,  being  thought  worthy  to  be  termed  the  "English 
Petrarch."  He  introduced  the  use  of  the  sonnet  into  our  literature, 
and  was  also  the  author  of  the  first  English  poem  in  blank  verse. 
William  Dunbar,  the  "  Chaucer  of  Scotland,"  flourished  about 
the  same  time.  He  was  a  Franciscan  friar,  and  the  quality  of  his 
works  may  be  estimated  from  Scott's  eulogy  of  him  as  "a  poet 
unrivalled  by  any  that  Scotland  has  since  produced." 

We  now  enter  upon  what  is  generally  known  as  the  period  of 
Modern  English,  which  begins  with  the  famous  Augustan  age. 
Because  the  rise  of  this  new  era  in  English  letters  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Reformation,  it  has  been  alleged  that  it  was  a 
consequence  of  that  religious  movement.  This  is  far  from  being 
the  case.  Even  Hallam  and  Arnold  admit  that  the  Reformation 
was  not  an  incentive,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  detriment  to  the 
progress  of  literature.  Though  the  writers  themselves  were 
largely  of  the  new  faith,  or  rather  lack  of  faith,  which  supplanted 
Catholicism  in  England,  the  change  is  in  no  way  accountable  for 
the  extraordinary  intellectual  development  of  the  period.  As 
Macauly  says,  "  The  times  which  shine  with  greatest  splendor  in 
literary  history  are  not  always  those  to  which  the  human  mind  is 
most  indebted."  The  noble  literary  harvest  reaped  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  and  her  successors  was  the  direct  fruit  of  the 
seed  so  plentifully  sown  in  Catholic  times.  The  language  rough- 
hewed  by  Chaucer  and  polished  by  later  writers  had  at  length 
acquired  the  proper  shape  for  the  great  masters  who  were  to 
mould  and  form  it  according  to  their  various  designs.  The 
material  was  ready  and  at  hand  for  those  who  rendered  this 
literary  epoch  England's  golden  age.  A  plastic  substance,  rude 
and  ill-shaped,  under  their  hands  it  speedily  assumed  a  form  of 
great  beauty  and  harmony.  The  language  which  up  to  this  time 
had  been  rough,  dull,  even  obscure,  gave  way  to  a  diction  charac- 
terized by  smoothness,  vigor  and  lucidity.     Thus  the  work  begun 
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by  Catholic  writers  in  the  days  of  faith  was  carried  on  for  the  most 
part  by  adherents  of  the  '•  reformed  religion."  There  were  very 
few  Catholic  authors  after  More  until  the  present  century. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  persecutions  of  Elizabeth 
afforded  scant  time  for  writing,  and  the  sea  of  blood  with  which 
they  covered  the  land  extinguished  all  literary  lights,  and  there 
were  many  of  great  promise,  among  the  Catholic  population. 
When  the  greatest  fury  of  the  storm  had  passed,  murder  gave  way 
to  robbery,  and  the  most  barbarous  penal  laws  pauperized  the 
Catholic.  For  almost  three  centuries  this  state  of  affairs  con- 
tinued, and  the  loss  which  English  literature  has  thereby  sustained 
can  only  be  surmised. 

Nevertheless,  scattered  among  the  more  numerous  non- 
Catholic  writers  henceforward  we  find  not  a  few  literary  men 
who  remained  steadfast  to  the  ancient  faith.  Our  thoughts  imme- 
diately revert  to  the  martyr-minstrel,  Robert  Southwell.  A  worthy 
disciple  of  St.  Ignatius,  he  suffered  torturi  thirteen  times  before 
death  came  to  his  relief.  During  his  thrye  years'  confinement  in 
prison  he  composed  fifty-five  beautiful  pcAms,  the  chief  character- 
istics of  which,  according  to  Angus,  are  '•  great  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  thought,  and  still  greater  purity  of  language."  A 
rich  and  fertile  fancy  robes  his  verses  in  brilliant  and  enticing  hues. 
But  though  highly  proficient  in  the  use  of  imagery,  he  is  always 
natural,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  his  usual  ease  and  har- 
mony, he  closely  resembles  Goldsmith.  There  is  withal  a  senten- 
tious vigor  in  his  works  which  adds  a  peculiar  point  and  force  to 
the  lessons  they  are  intended  to  convey.  Southwell's  themes  were 
constantly  of  a  moral  nature,  the  comparison  of  worldly  vanities 
with  religious  happiness  and  like  topics.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
religious  poets,  and  his  example  has  been  the  means  of  enriching 
our  literature  with  many  of  its  most  treasured  gems.  The  popu- 
larity of  his  poems  was  very  great  even  in  his  own  day,  and  eleven 
editions  of  them  are  said  to  have  been  issued  within  five  years  of 
his  death  But  not  only  as  a  poet  does  he  deserve  our  highest 
praise.  He  is  a  no  less  brilliant  writer  of  prose.  The  infamous 
proceeding  which  deprived  him  of  life  in  his  very  prime  caused 
English  literature  an  irreparable  loss.  The  noble  tribute  which 
the  hapless  young  Jesuit  paid  to  that  other  victim  of  Elizabeth's 
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insatiable    fury,     Mary  Queen  of  Scots,   is  equally    applicable  to 
his  own   unjustifiable  execution  : 

"  Some  thing's  more  perfect  are  in  their  decay, 

Like  spark  that  going-  out  gives  clearest  light  ; 
Such  was  my  hap,  whose  doleful  dying  day 

Began  my  joy,  and  termed  Fortune's  spite. 
Rue  not  my  death,  rejoice  at  my  repose  ; 

It  was  no  death  to  me,  but  to  my  woe  : 
The  bud  was  opened  to  let  out  the  rose  ; 

The  chains  unloosed  to  let  the  captive  go." 

With  the  name  of  Southwell  we  always  associate  that  of  his 
brother-Jesuit,  Edmund  Campion,  likewise  one  of  the  English 
martyrs,  who  is  known  as  the  author  of  several  meritorious  books 
in  defence  of  the  Faith.  We  might  mention  several  other  more  or 
less  forgotten  Catholic  authors  of  the  time,  but  we  must  pass  on 
towards  the  master-mind,  him  whose  name  is  synonymous  with 
everything  that  is  best  in  our  literature,  William  Shakespeare,  the 
"  soul  of  the  age." 

As  the  greatest  master  of  our  language,  Shakespeare  is  in  a 
certain  sense  above  all  praise.  The  chief  of  the  new  literary 
school,  to  him  is  due  more  than  any  other  the  final  moulding  and 
union  of  many  diverse  elements  into  one  grand,  composite  whole, 
the  finishing  touches  which  made  English  literature  "  a  thing  of 
beauty."  But  can  we  reckon  this  wonderful  influence  of  Avon's 
bard  as  thrown  into  the  Catholic  scale  ?  Theories,  as  ingenious 
as  numerous;  have  been  repeatedly  brought  forward  to  prove  that 
he  belonged  to  the  old  faith,  but  the  evidence  is  neither  complete 
nor  decisive.  So  little  is  known  of  his  personal  career,  that  his 
religion,  like  many  other  matters,  can  only  be  conjectured.  In 
his  day,  however,  the  embers  of  Catholicism  yet  smouldered,  kept 
alive  by  a  glorious  martyr-spirit.  The  historic  Catholic  times, 
whence  he  drew  the  greater  part  of  his  material,  were  not  long 
past.  Naturally,  therefore,  his  mind  would  be  permeated  with 
Catholic  ideas  and  associations,  and  not  unreasonably  can  we 
claim  him  as  a  product  of  the  Old  England.  In  this  assertion  we 
are  borne  out  by  Carlyle,  who  allowed  that  the  Catholic  Church 
"gave  us  English  a  Shakespeare  and  era  of  Shakespeare,  and  so 
produced  a  blossom  of  Catholicism." 
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But  our  chief  and  most  reliable  source  of  information  on  this 
point  is  the  tenor  of  Shakespeare's  writing's.  Considering-  that 
these  were  published  in  times  when  the  most  bitter  spirit  of 
intolerance  was  prevalent,  when  a  disrespectful  or  calumnious 
sneer  at  the  ancient  faiih  was  received  with  acclamations,  they 
are  remarkably  free  from  the  venomous  anti-Catholic  sentiment, 
the  infamous  caricatures  of  ecclesiastical  personages  which  are  to 
be  found  in  contemporary  works.  But  besides  refraining-  from 
aspersions  ot  the  Church,  Shakespeare's  works  are  adorned  with 
many  passages  which  reveal  their  author's  tender  regard  for 
Catholic  doctrines  and  customs.  The  reverent  care  with  which  he 
ever  treats  of  sacred  subjects  bespeaks  his  sincere  respect  lor  the 
virtues  and  offices  of  the  Church.  Whether  referring-  to  a  ques- 
tion of  ritual  or  ethics,  the  same  tone  is  a  apparent,  and  moreover 
he  never  makes  a  mistake.  The  Catholic  spirit  of  his  plays  is 
emphasized  by  the  prominence  g"iven  ideas  of  repentance  and 
remorse  for  sin,  such  as  he  could  only  have  obtained  from  one 
source.  But  above  all  is  it  manifest,  remarks  Dr.  Barry,  in  "the 
exquisite  purity  of  Shakespeare's  women,  divine  at  once  in  their 
grace  and  their  strength,  showing  how  entirely  the  mind  of  the 
poet  was  penetrated  by  the  ethical  spirit  of  Catholicism."  These 
considerations  are  of  far  more  importance  than  the  mere  question 
of  Shakespeare's  religious  belief.  Whatever  it  was,  probably  one 
of  indifference,  that  none  had  such  influence  upon  him  as  the 
forsaken  faith  of  his  fathers  we  can  clearly  see.  The  strong,  pure 
light  which  shines  through  all  his  writings  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  life  and  feeling  which  pervades  them,  their  very  air  and  colour 
are  certainly  and  truly  Catholic. 

Another  writer  who,  like  Shakespeare,  if  not  within  the  pale 
\was  at  least  upon  the  border  land  ot  Catholicism,  is  his  friend  and 
contemporary,  "rare  Ben  Jonson."  We  know  that  Jonson  passed 
twelve  years  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  this  no  doubt 
had  much  to  do  with  the  Catholic  feeling  we  find  throughout  his 
productions.  What  we  have  said  of  Shakespeare  in  this  regard 
will  apply  equally  well  to  him.  Catholicism  left  a  visible  imprint 
on  his  writings,  repeated  allusions  being  made  to  doctrines  and 
customs  of  the  Church,  while  there  are  very  few  offensive  passages. 
Of  his  dramas,  inferior  only  to  Shakespeare's,  Angus  says  that  they 
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tend  "  to  bring-  into  contempt  the  religious  earnestness  and  scrip- 
tural tastes,  which  then  distinguished  a  large  portion  of  the  puolic." 
This  characteristic  ofjonson's  works,  by  enhancing-  the  value  of 
the  supplanted  religion,  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  much  more 
favorable  idea  of  Catholicism.  A  number  of  very  devout  poems, 
such  as  the  beautiful  "  Hymn  to  God  the  Father,"  are  also  ascribed 
to  his  pen  and  are  worthy  of  a  more  enlightened  author. 

Around  Jonson's  name  we  find  grouped  a  little  band  of 
Catholic  poets  who,  though  more  or  less  forgotten,  are  not  the  less 
deserving  of  mention.  Ben  himself  was  never  tired  of  singing  the 
praises  of  one  of  them,  Henry  Constable.  As  he  wasa  staunch  adher- 
ent of  the  forbidden  faith,  prejudice  has  drawn  the  veil  of  obscurity 
over  Constable's  works.  He  was  a  noted  sonnet  writer,  and  his  com- 
positions <4In  praise  of  God  and  of  his  Saints,"  contain  many  beauti- 
ful sentiments.  One  sonnet  in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  deserv- 
ing of  particular  notice  as  treating  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
though  it  was  three  centuries  later  before  that  common  belief 
became  a  do°ftna  of  faith.  The  once  pre-eminent  fame  of  Sir 
William  Davenant,  Jonson's  successor  as  Poet  Laureate,  has  also 
suffered  for  his  religion.  Southey  terms  him  "  a  poet  of  rare  and 
indubitable  genius,"  while  Scott  has  praised  his  vigorous  concep- 
tion and  felicity  of  expression.  He  strove  hard  to  improve  the 
literary  standard,  and  partially  succeeded  in  restoring  it  "to  its 
natural  rank  in  society  as  an  auxiliary  of  religion  and  virtue."  His 
poems  are  models  of  morality,  a  very  rare  thing  at  that  day,  and 
are  decidedly  Catholic  in  tone.  Davenant's  contemporary,  the 
noble  poet-priest,  Crashaw,  owes  a  great  deal  of  his  present 
reputation  to  the  praise  of  his  friend  and  co-worker,  Cowley.  The 
line  marked  out  by  Sc  uthwell  was  the  one  Crashaw  chose  to 
follow,  and  he  has  beautified  our  literature  with  many  noble 
religious  poems.  Besides  a  great  intensity  of  pious  feeling,  these 
display  much  energy  of  thought  and  wealth  of  diction.  The 
"  Epigrammata  Sacra"  has  evoked  from  Coleridge  a  well-merited 
tribute  to  Crashaw's  "  power  and  opulence  of  invention."  This 
work  contains  that  beautiful  passage, 

"  The  modest  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed." 

William   Habington  was  another  Catholic  poet  of   the    time 
who  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  merit  of  his  works.      His 
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friend,  James  Shirley,  would  likewise  have  shared  the  common 
fate  of  Catholic  authors  but  for  one  immortal  lyric,  "  Death's 
Final  Conquest."  Shirley  was  the  last  of  the  Shakespearian  school 
of  dramatists,  and  excels  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  purity  of 
thought  and  expression. 

But  a  greater  than  any  of  these  last  few  now  claims  our  atten- 
tion. John  Dryden,  the  master  of  the  Classical  Age,  is  one  of  those 
whose  great  and  undying  influence  on  our  language  .  reflects  a 
glorious  lustre  over  Catholicism.  As  an  essayist  or  dramatist, 
whether  in  the  fields  of  satirical,  controversial  or  lyrical  poetry,  he 
is  equally  at  home.  His  vast  range  successfully  covered  all  branches 
of  the  literary  art.  Dryden's  conversion  was  productive  of  great 
results.  It  took  the  greater  part  of  his  life  to  settle  his  convictions, 
and  he  has  expressed  in  poetry  his  religious  feelings  in  different 
stages  of  the  journey.  The  <l  Religio  Laici,"  written  to  defend  the 
Church  of  England,  reveals  him  in  the  transition  state,  a  somewhat 
sceptical  spirit  underneath  an  orthodox  exterior.  The  literary 
merit  of  this  poem  stands  very  high,  but  it  was  completely  sur- 
passed by  "The  Hind  and  Panther,"  the  first  fruit  of  Dryden's 
conversion.  This  is  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  English  literature. 
The  author's  pleadings  for  the  new-found  light  are  expressed  with 
great  force  and  beauty.  Especially  admirable  ate  the  opening 
lines   in  which  Dryden  pictures  the  Church  of  Rome  as 

"  A  milk-white  Hind,  immortal  and  unchanged, 
Fed  on  the  lawns,  and  in  the  forest  ranged  ; 
Without,  unspotted  ;  innocent  within, 
She  feared  no  danger,  for  she  knew  no  sin." 

Macaulay  terms  the  "  Hind  and  Panther"  the  best  criterion 
of  Dryden's  wonderful  powers,  while  Hallam  praises  highly  the 
sharp  yet  pleasant  wit,  the  close  and  strong  reasoning  which 
renders  it  "  the  energy  of  Bossuet  in  verse."  The  "  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia"  and  the  celebrated  translation  of  Virgil,  were  the  other 
chief  poetic  compositions  of  Dryden's  Catholic  days.  His  prose 
writings,  among  the  best  in  the  language,  offer  no  less  striking 
evidence  of  deep  affection  and  reverence  for  the  Faith  which 
"  moralized  his  song." 

During  the  lifetime  of  Dryden  there  appeared  a  book  which 
has   since  lost  a   great   deal   of  the   notoriety  it   then    possessed. 
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Reference  is  made  to  Ward's  cantos  on  "England's  Reformation, 
from  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  the  end  of  Oates'  Plot."  It 
was  written  after  the  manner  of  the  much  better  known 
"  Hudibras,"  though  on  account  of  its  nature  the  work  chiefly 
circulated  among  Catholics.  It  assails  the  Reformers  in  the  most 
biting  and  sarcastic  terms,  turning  to  ridicule  and  contempt  their 
would-be  heroic  deeds.  This  work  was  issued  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  famous  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  when  the  appearance  of 
a  new  and  brilliant  astral  body  was  attracting  the  attention  of  all 
literary  star-gazers.  This  was  Alexander  Pope,  than  whom  per- 
haps no  Catholic  author  has  made  a  more  indelible  impression  on 
English  literature.  He  is,  however,  more  celebrated  as  a  poet 
than  as  a  Catholic,  and  his  influence  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
been  the  direct  consequence  of  his  faith.  But  the  spirit  of  Catho- 
licism nevertheless  enters  largely  into  his  works.  Pope  never 
attempted  to  conceal  his  belief,  despite  universal  hostility  to  it, 
and  his  indifference  was  probably  largely  assumed,  for  his  death 
was  most  exemplary.  He  is  generally  conceded  a  place  in  the 
first  rank  of  English  poets.  Though  inferior  to  some  of  the  earlier 
poets  in  sublimity  and  imagination,  he  is  unsurpassed  as  far  as 
brilliancy  of  finish  and  elegance  of  diction  are  concerned.  His 
works  have  given  him  enviable  fame,  and  have  been  no  small 
factor  in  the  modification  of  the   English   tongue. 

For  almost  a  century  after  Pope,  no  Catholic  names  appear  on 
the  list  of  English  authors  with  exception  of  those  two  famous  ec- 
clesiastial  writers,  Butler  and  Challoner.  This  was  the  gloomy 
period  of  the  penal  laws,  when  Catholics  were  effectually  barred 
out  from  literary  pursuits,  except  such  as  wrote  from  continental 
refuges.  Allan  Butler  was  one  of  these  From  the  English  Col- 
lege at  St.  Omer  he  issued  many  religious  works,  the  chief  of 
which  is  the  "Lives  of  the  Saints."  This  remarkable  book  is  a 
lasting  monument  to  the  vast  erudition  which  made  him  one  of  the 
most  learned  men  of  the  age.  Even  Gibbon  admitted  it  to  be  '*a 
work  of  merit,"  and  Bishop  Doyle  praised  it  as  "a  mass  of  gen- 
eral information,  digested  and  arranged  with  an  ability  and  a 
candor  never  surpassed." 

Bishop  Challoner  is  another  name  dear  to  the  Catholic  heart. 
His  writings  are  also  of  a  religious    nature,  chiefly  controversial 
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works.  They  are  couched  in  an  elegant  and  concise  style.  "  The 
Catholic  Christian  Instructed  "  is  the  most  popular  of  his  works, 
and  has  indeed  claimed  universal   admiration. 

The  great  literary  revival  which  distinguished  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  was  not  at  first  shared  by  Catholics.  But 
after  tke  efforts  of  Daniel  O'Connell  had  succeeded  in  securing 
Emancipation  they  made  full  use  of  the  facilities  which  had  been 
denied  them  for  almost  three  centuries.  In  all  departments  of 
literature  Catholics  busied  themselves  in  the  removal  of  the  rank 
growth  of  prejudice  which  the  days  of  persecution  had  fostered 
and  in  the  dissemination  of  truth.  Nor  did  they  prove  inferior  to 
their  more  favored  brethren.  Many  of  the  greatest  literary  lights 
of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been  numbered  amongst  them,  and 
have  contributed  their  quota  to  augment  the  influence  of  the 
Catholic  element  in  our  language. 

The  first  of  our  co-religionists  we  meet  is  Thomas  Moore, 
Ireland's  "  sweet  son  of  song. "  Though  himself  a  lax  Catholic, 
his  works  are  on  the  whole  strongly  favorable  to  the  faith  which 
was  his  country's  proud  and  only  heritage.  This  is  noticeable  in 
his  "  Irish  Melodies,"  which  famous  collection  of  lyrics  show  his 
great  mastery  over  the  English  language  as  well  as  fervent  patri- 
otism, but  it  is  even  more  to  be  remarked  in  the  "  Sacred  Songs." 
These  hold  a  high  rank  in  English  religious  poetry.  Their  beauty 
and  tenderness  is  exemplified  in  the  well-known  lines,  beginning 
4 4  This  world  is  all  a  fleeting  show."  Throughout  all  those  re- 
ligious melodies  we  can  trace  a  stiain  of  regret  for  indifference  to 
early  teachings.  This  is  even  more  marked  in  that  noted  con- 
troversial work,  "Travels  of  an  Irish  Gentleman  in  Search  of  a 
Religion."  To  Lord  John  Russell,  Moore  explained  that  his  ob- 
ject in  this  work  was  to  prove  Catholicism  "in  all  respects  the 
old,  original  Christianity,  and  Protestantism  a  departure  from  it." 
Though  the  tone  of  some  of  his  earlier  works  is  objectionable 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  on  the  whole 
Moore's  works  are  deeply  influenced  by  Catholic  ideas  and 
doctrine. 

Moore  was  the  first  of  a  noble  band  of  Irish  Catholics  who 
have  contributed  largely  to,  and  had  a  wonderful  influence  upon 
the  literature  of  the  century.      Celtic  genius  elevated  by  Catholic 
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faith  has  given  the  English  language  a  new  impulse,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  certain  peculiar  grace  and  dignity  all  its  own.  One  of  its 
most  famous  representatives  is  Bishop  James  Doyle,  the  author  of 
the  celebrated  "J.  K.  L."  Letters.  These  letters  dealt  with  the 
state  of  Ireland,  and  are  no  less  remarkable  for  wit  and  satire  than 
the  somewhat  similar  writings  of  Junius.  Ireland's  great  novelist, 
Gerald  Griffin,  also  claims  a  prominent  place  among  English 
litterateurs.  His  best  work  of  fiction,  "The  Collegians,"  obtained 
for  him  considerable  fame.  His  poems  exhibit  a  remarkable 
union  ot  elegant  diction,  lofty  thought  and  delicate  sentiment. 
John  Banim  is  another  gifted  Irish  novelist.  Then  there  are  the 
poets  Mangan,  Williams,  Davis  and  D.  F.  McCarthy,  to  all  of 
whom  our  literature  owes  many  precious  gems,  and  to  the 
latter  in  particular  his  translations  from  Calderon,  "  the  Spanish 
Shakespeare."  Justin  McCarthy  brings  the  list  up  to  the  present 
day.  As  an  historian  and  novelist  Mr.  McCarthy  has  won  enviable 
laurels.  Aubrey  de  Vere  we  shall  treat  of  in  another  connection. 
Returning  to  our  English  Catholic  authors,  the  first  promin- 
ent name  of  the  century  is  Dr.  Lingard.  The  magnificent  history 
produced  by  this  priest  of  a  despised  creed  was  a  mine  suddenly 
sprung  upon  the  English  public.  But  its  merits  could  not  be  de- 
nied and  it  rapidly  forced  its  way  to  the  front,  replacing  works 
less  veracious  or  less  complete.  With  the  most  profound  know- 
ledge Lingard  combined  a  highly  commendable  impartiality 
and  accuracy  as  well  as  a  classic  style.  Dr.  Lingard  is  universally 
admitted  to  be  the  most  reliable  of  our  historians,  for  he  drew  his 
information  directly  from  original  documents  and  state  archives,  a 
practice  which  his  example  has  led  many  others  to  follow.  He  has 
had  an  undoubted  influence  upon  later  historians,  and  his  correc- 
tion of  the  numerous  errors  to  be  found  in  earlier  works  has  given 
a  new  color  and  direction  to  this  important  department  of  Eng- 
land's literature.  The  popularity  of  his  great  production  is  un- 
bounded. Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics  soon  came  to  recog- 
nize it  as  a  standard  work.  The  author  received  a  pension  from 
the  Queen,  the  degrees  of  D.D.  and  LL.D.  from  the  Pope.  The 
Edinburgh  Review's  criticism  was  most  favorable,  declaring  that 
Lingard's  work  possessed  all  the  beauties  and  good  points  of  Rob- 
ertson, Gibbon  and  Hume,  without  any  of  their  defects.     The  sen- 
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timents  of  English  Catholics  were  thus  voiced  by  Cardinal  Wise- 
man :  "  His  gigantic  merit  will  be  better  appreciated  in  each  suc- 
cessive generation,  as  it  sees  his  work  standing  calm  and  erect 
amid  the  shoals  of  petty  pretenders  to  usurp  his  station.  When 
Hume  shall  have  fairly  taken  his  place  among  the  classical  writers 
of  our  tongue,  and  Macaulay  shall  have  been  transferred  to  the 
shelves  of  romancers  and  poets,  and  each  shall  thus  have  received 
his  due  meed  of  praise,  then  Lingard  will  be  still  more  conspicuous 
as  the  only  impartial  historian  of  our  century.  This  is  a  mercy  in- 
deed, and  rightful  honor  to  him,  who,  at  such  a  period  of  time, 
worked  his  way,  not  into  high  rank,  but  to  the  very  loftiest  point 
of  literary  position." 

The  author  of  this  beautiful  tribute  to  Lingard's  memory  is 
himself  known  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  scholars  of  the 
century.  As  a  linguist  he  was  unsurpassed,  having  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  all  the  European  and  many  Oriental  tongues.  His 
extraordinary  abilities  as  a  theologian  are  also  well  known.  Car- 
dinal Wiseman's  Essay  and  Lectures,  particularly  those  on  "The 
Connection  between  Science  and  Revealed  Religion,"  reveal  his 
profound  erudition  and  perfect  mastery  of  English.  He  also  tried 
his  hand  at  fiction  and  produced  "Fabiola,"  a  unique  and  har- 
monious blending  of  "  truly  pious  and  devout  sentiment  with  the 
loftiest  and  richest  imagination,"  Along  with  Lingard,  Cardinal 
Wiseman  was  the  first  of  that  noted  school  of  ecclesiastical  writers 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  Catholicism  a  powerful  factor  in 
the  literature  of  the  Victorian  Era. 

But  this  Catholic  influence  is  not  apparent  only  in  the  works 
of  Catholic  authors.  Not  a  few  non-Catholic  writers  of  this  cen- 
tury have  come  under  the  same  powerful  sway,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence their  productions  teem  with  reference  to  Catholic  doctrines 
and  practice,  or  descriptions  of  Catholic  times  and  manners.  Chief 
among  these  we  may  reckon  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Scott's  works  are  often  offensive  and  unjust  to  Catholics, 
there  is  running  through  them  a  decided  strain  in  strict  accordance 
with  Catholic  ideas.  His  themes  were  drawn  from  the  days  of 
romance  and  chivalry,  and  the  charming  pictures  he  drew  of  those 
essentially  Catholic  times  largely  did  away  with  the  prevailing  evil 
opinion    of  the    Middle    Ages.     A  taste  for  aestheticism  was  thus 
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awakened,    which    tends    to    elevate    and  aggrandize  the  Catholic 

Church  in  the  eyes  of  the  reading  public.      Besides  the   interesting 

descriptions  of  Catholic  customs  in  which  his  novels    abound,    we 

find  scattered  through  his  poetic  works  many  beautiful  hymns.  For 

instance  : 

"  Ave  Maria  !     Maiden  mild  ! 
Listen  to  a  maiden's  prayer  ! 

*  K-  *  *  ■* 

Maiden  !  hear  a  maiden's  prayer  ! 

Mother,  hear  a  suppliant  child  !  Ave  Maria  ! 
Another  who  might  perhaps  be  unsuspected  of  being  influenced 
by  the  power  of  Catholic  truth  was  that  erratic  genius,  Lord  Byron. 
Nevertheless  we  possess  indubitable  proofs  of  his  respect  for  cus- 
toms and  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  even  had  his  daughter 
educated  in  a  convent.  In  a  letter  to  Moore  he  admitted  :  "  I 
incline  very  much  to  the  Catholic  religion,  which  I  look  upon  as 
the  best."  In  his  youth  his  advocacy  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
indicated  the  tendency  manifested  in  later  years,  and  which  often 
works  its  way  into  his  writings.  Among  other  evidences  of  these 
sentiments  Byron  has  given  us  one  of  the  most  beautiful  hymns  in 
the  language,  "  Ave  Maria,  blessed  be  the  hour."  Another  pass- 
age in  his  works  that  is  well  and  favorably  known  is  his  beautiful 
description  of  St.  Peter's.  The  author  of  such  lines  as  those  must 
have  had  a  great  leaning  towards  Catholicism. 

Devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a  singular  characteristic  of 
many  Protestant  writers.  In  this  respect  we  have  already  alluded 
to  Scott  and  Byron,  and  to  these  names  we  must  add  that  of 
Wordsworth.  In  his  "Ecclesiastical  Sonnets"  we  find  among 
many  other  noble  expressions  of  Catholic  piety,  the  following 
beautiful  tribute  to  the  Mother  of  God  : 

"  Mother  whose  virg-in  bosom  was  uncrost  • 

With  the  least  shade  of  thought  to  sin  allied  ; 
Woman  !  above  all  women  glorified, 
Our  tainted  nature's  solitary  boast." 

Tennyson,  the  last  of  the  century's  great  poets,  followed 
Scott's  example  in  treating  of  the  so-called  "  Dark  Ages."  The 
chivalric  spirit  of  medieval  times  inspired  his  most  famous  work, 
"The  Idylls  of  the  King."  The  brilliant  splendor  of  the  ancient 
faith  envelops  and  gleams  through  all   those  charming  Arthurian 
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romances.      One    instance    will  suffice  to  illustrate  the    beautiful 

Catholic  sentiments  which  lend  lustre  to    the    strain.     Arthur  is 

bidding  farewell  to  Sir  Belvidere  : 

"  Pray  for  my  soul.      More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 

Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore,  let  thy  voice 

Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 

For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  and  goats 

That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain, 

If,  knowing  God,  they  lift  not  hands  of  prayer 

Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  ? 

For  so  the  whole  r:nind  earth  is  every  way 

Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God." 

But  while  the  Church  was  thus  making  its  influence  felt  through 
the  writings  of  those  great  non-Catholic  authors,  a  far  more  wide- 
spread agitation,   alike  important  in  its  cause    and    results,   was 
taking  place,  compared  to  which  the  Catholic  tendencies  of  Scott 
or  his   fellow   poets   were  but   as   so   many  almost  imperceptible 
ripples  in  a  violent  commotion  of  waters.     This  was  the  celebrated 
Oxford  movement.      It  was  not  a  sudden  or  unexpected  agitation 
but  one  of  long  growth,   for  we  can  trace  its  progress  since  the 
time  of  the  earlier  Stuart  kings.      In  the  writings  of  many  eminent 
divines  of  those  days,  particularly  in  the  works  of  Laud,  the  famous 
High  Church  Bishop  of  the  first  Charles'  reign,  a  belief  in  certain 
Catholic  doctrines  can  be  distinctly  noticed.     The  views  entertained 
by  those  men,  kept  alive  and  amplified  by  the  non-juring  clergy  of 
the  following  generation,   descended  to  their  nineteenth    century 
successors,  and  by  them  were  further  enlarged  upon.     The  school 
of  Pusey,  Keble  and  Newman  was  thus  the  first  fruit  of  the  seed 
mplanted  in  the  Anglican  communion  by  Laud  and  other  origin- 
ators of  the  present  High  Church  party.     And  the  bountiful  harvest 
of  Catholicism  proved  that  the  influence  which  wrought  this  great 
change  had  not  been  wasted.      But  not  alone  was  the  Church  to 
benefit  by  the  work  of  these  men  :   upon  English  literature  it  was 
destined  to  have  a  mighty  and  far-reaching  effect. 

The  body  of  converts  which  recruited  the  Catholic  ranks  dur- 
ing this  eventful  period  comprised  many  of  the  ablest  scholars  of 
the  day.  They  were  largely  University  men,  skilled  and  accom- 
plished writers.  The  great  power  which  was  theirs  to  wield  they 
used  mainly  in  developing  one  particular  branch  of  English  letters, 
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that  pertaining-  to  religious  questions.  This  field  offered  scope  for 
great  possibilities,  inasmuch  as  it  was  comparatively  untouched. 
Southwell  and  Crashaw,  alone  might  be  said  to  have  made  the  ex- 
periment, and  their  example  showed  its  unlimited  resources.  Novel 
and  interesting  features  of  fiction  and  poetry  were  accordingly 
developed.  Every  department  of  literature  indeed  became  imbued 
with  the  Catholic  spirit  of  the  new  school  of  authors,  who,  how- 
ever, devoted  their  best  energies  to  ethical  topics  and  the  exposition 
of  rational  and  revealed  truth. 

Deserving  to  be  ranked  with  this  celebrated  galaxy  of  Cath- 
olic men-of-letters  is  one  who  was  the  actual  beginner  of  the 
Tractarian  Movement,  but  who,  less  fortunate  than  his  fellows, 
died  in  the  Via  Media.  This  was  John  Keble,  the  author  of  "The 
Christian  Year."  Among  the  most  beautiful  of  his  religious 
poems  there  is  one  deserving  of  special  notice,  as  showing  a  truly 
Catholic  conception  of  the  dignity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  an  Anglican  addressing  Mary  in  such  terms  as 
these  : 

"Ave  Maria  !     Thou  whose  name 
All  but  adoring-  love  may  claim." 

Other  instances  Keble  gives  in  his  works,  of  attraction  to  the 
Catholic  devotion  to  the  Mother  of  God,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  reconciliation  and  union.  The  greater  part  of 
his  writings  indeed  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety  and  devotion  quite  in 
harmony  with  Catholic  doctrines.  But  their  true  significance  is 
lost  amid  uncongenial  surroundings.  The  influence  which  Keble 
would  have  been  capable  of  wielding  in  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
faith,  is,  however,  made  apparent,  and  although,  like  many  other 
Protestant  writers,  his  quantum  goes  to  swell  the  grand  total  of 
the  Catholic  element,  it  inspires  one  with  an  instinctive  regret  for 
what  might  have  been. 

Keble's  great  friend  and  leader,  Cardinal  Newman,  is  of 
course  the  most  famous  among  the  Catholic  litterateurs  of  this 
school.  No  name  stands  higher  in  our  literature  than  that  of  the 
illustrious  Oratorian.  His  wonderful  genius  has  left  its  mark  on 
every  department  of  English  letters.  Whether  as  poet  or  novelist, 
the  writer  of  history  or  of  essays,   even    amidst    the    subtleties    of 
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philosophy  and  theology,  Newman  is  always  the  same  master  of 
his  subject,  as  well  as  of  the  language  in  which  he  clothes  it.  It 
often  happens  that  a  great  discursiveness  in  writing  marks  a  shal- 
low mind,  but  not  so  in  this  case.  All  Newman's  works  display  a 
vast  erudition.  To  this  is  united  a  peculiar  beauty  of  style  which 
combines  in  the  most  happy  proportion  grace,  strength  and  sim- 
plicity. We  can  gain  no  better  idea  of  the  great  Cardinal's  pow- 
ers than  from  his  own  eulogistic  description  of  Cicero  :  "  He 
rather  made  a  language  than  a  style,  yet  not  so  much  by  the  in- 
vention as  by  the  combination  of  words.  .  .  .  His  great  art  lies  in 
the  application  of  existing  materials,  in  converting  the  very  disad- 
vantages of  the  ianguage  into  beauties,  in  enriching  it  with  cir- 
cumlocution and  metaphor,  in  pruning  it  of  harsh  and  uncouth 
expressions,  in  systematizing  the  structure  of  a  sentence.  This  is 
that  copia  dicendi,  which  constitutes  him  the  greatest  master  of 
composition  that  the  world  has  ever  seen."  The  great  power  with 
which  he  was  thus  gifted  Newman  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
interests  of  Catholicism.  This  feature  engrosses  in  a  more  or  less 
degree  all  his  works,  for  the  Church  was  his  source  of  information 
and  material.  Hers  then  the  credit  for  having  given  England 
such  a  master-mind  as  Newman,  its  literature  such  a  valuable  ad- 
dition as  his  writings. 

Coupled  with  Newman's  name  is  that  of  his  no  less  famous 
friend,  Cardinal  Manning.  This  learned  Prince  of  the  Church  is 
freely  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  real  masters  of  English  prose. 
Even  before  his  intellect  was  illuminated  by  the  light  of  faith,  his 
seimons  were  celebrated  for  their  artistic  composition.  But  his 
early  productions  bear  no  comparison  with  those  of  his  later 
days.  These  are  chiefly  of  a  religious  and  polemical  nature,  and 
as  such  are  among  the  most  esteemed  treasures  of  our  Catholic 
literature.  Manning's  "Lectures''  and  "Sermons"  are  particularly 
remarkable  for  their  simple  and  powerful  eloquence,  set  off  by  a 
style  of  great  clearness  and  energy.  His  writings  have  always 
been  very  popular  and  have  exerted  considerable  influence. 

With  the  exception  of  Newman  there  is  none  who  has  contri- 
buted more  to  this  literary  influence  of  Catholicism  than  Father 
Faber.  As  a  poet  he  has  won  great  and  world-wide  renown, 
though  no  more  than  has  accrued  to  him  from  his  prose   writings. 
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He  had  a  natural  aptitude  and  great  partiality  for  poetry,  and  his 
intimate  friend  Wordsworth  once  declared  that  "  if  it  were  not  for 
Frederick  Faber's  devoting  himself  so  much  to  his  sacred  calling, 
he  would  be  the  poet  of  his  age."  Before  his  conversion  he  pub- 
lished several  excellent  volumes  of  poems,  but  afterwards  he  de- 
voted his  brilliant  genius,  when  he  could  spare  time  from  the  labors 
of  his  sacred  calling,  mainly  to  the  composition  of  a  prose  series 
of  pious  works.  These  are  of  the  highest  merit.  They  are  writ- 
ten in  such  an  imaginative,  eloquent  and  popular  style  that  even 
the  most  abstruse  doctrines  of  Catholicity  become  attractive,  and 
in  his  own  words,  he  "makes  piety  bright  and  happy."  The  mys 
teries,  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Church  are  described  with 
all  the  author's  fervour  and  zeal.  Besides  Father  Faber  composed 
one  hundred  and  fifty  sacred  songs  and  lyrics,  on  all  manner  of 
Catholic  subjects,  which  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  language. 
These  devotional  works  have,  by  reason  of  their  eminent  literary 
excellence,  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  Catholic  ele- 
ment. 

We  have  now  regarded  the  three  famous  ecclesiastics  of  this 
wonderful  constellation  ;  there  remains  for  our  consideration  three 
other  stars  of  scarcely  less  glorious  splendor,  but  of  a  different 
Catholic  body — the  laymen.  These  are  T.  W.  Marshall,  T.  W. 
Allies,  and  Aubrey  de  Vere.  Dr.  Marshall  is  chiefly  known  as  one 
of  the  most  eminent  satirists  in  the  whole  range  of  English  litera- 
ture. The  years  which  he  spent  in  the  Anglicau  Church,  during 
three  one  of  its  ordained  ministers,  led  to  his  ultimate  conviction 
of  its  "utter  humanism  and  senseless  contradictions,"  and  inspired 
him  with  the  irrepressible  indignation  so  strongly  evident  in  his 
works.  He  handles  the  shams  of  Anglicanism  without  gloves, 
and  the  cutting  sarcasm,  the  contemptuous  ridicule  of  his  words 
convince  us  forcibly  of  their  author's  deep  religious  fervour.  As  a 
satirist  Marshall  has  often  been  compared  to  Swift.  He  is  indeed 
the  equal  of  the  famous  Dean  in  power  and  style,  but  he  also 
possesses  qualities  no  less  necessary  in  an  author  and  which  in 
Swift  were  lacking  However  bitter  the  tone  of  Marshall's  writ- 
ings, they  never  descend  to  personal  invective  or  unkindness  ;  they 
are  witty,  humorous,  not  coarse  or  vulgar,  while  the  fidelity  of  their 
portraits,   wThether  of  men  or  manners,   is    sufficient   contrast    to 
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Swift's  utter  unreliableness  and  want  of  veracity.  Besides  these 
satirical  works,  Dr.  Marshall  penned  that  wonderful  religious 
encyclopaedia,  "Christian  Missions.''  All  his  productions  display 
a  remarkable  profundity  of  thought  couched  in  a  polished  and 
pleasing  style.  Moreover  without  exception  they  treat  of  Catholic 
topics  :  indeed  Marshall  limited  himself  to  such  and  would  not 
write  on  any  other.  His  sincere  attachment  to  the  Church  this 
fact  amply  bespeaks,  and  considering  the  impression  he  has  made 
on  the  literature  of  the  century,  we  can  say  with  Pope  Pius  IX 
that  "  he  has  deserved  well  of  all  Catholics,  especially  in  Eng- 
land." 

Of  no  less  conspicuous  merit  as  a  Catholic  litterateur  is  T. 
W.  Allies.  In  4<  The  Formation  of  Christendom  "  he  has  enriched 
English  literature  with  a  work  at  once  unique  and  valuable,  the 
product  of  many  laborious  years.  The  great  revolution  which  was 
wrought  in  the  world  by  the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  the 
progress  of  the  Church  as  far  as  the  era  of  Charlemagne  is  set 
forth  in  seven  large  volumes.  This  ponderous  and  comprehensive 
history  is  not  only  the  greatest  work  of  its  kind  in  our  literature, 
but  a  production  unrivalled  in  any  a^e  or  language  if  we  except 
St.  Augustine's  "De  Civitate  Dei"  and  the  no  less  celebrated 
"  Discours  sur  l'Histoire  Universelle  "  of  the  eloquent  Bossuet. 
The  manner  in  which  Allies  has  dressed  a  vast  store  of  learning 
in  a  graceful  style  has  gained  for  his  work  universal  admiration, 
and  a  place  among  English  classics.  His  other  writings  are  not 
so  important,  but  in  all  he  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  guiding- 
influence  of  his  pen,  "  Catholic  spirit  imbibed  from  the  fathers  and 
doctors  of  the  Church." 

Though  not  an  Oxford  man,  the  world-famous  Irish  poet, 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  was  also  drawn  into  the  Catholic  fold  by  the  wide- 
spread Tractarian  Movement.  The  faith  ot  his  ancestors  has  ever 
since  been  as  highly  cherished  by  him  as  the  inborn  spirit  of 
patriotism,  and  these  two  inseparable  qualities  of  the  Irish  heart 
have  fired  his  genius  and  given  English  literature  many  noteworthy 
additions  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  De  Vere's  chief  works  in  the 
former  line  were  penned  before  his  conversion  ;  latterly  he  has 
confined  himself  for  the  most  part  to  the  wooing  of  the  muse,  in 
which  task  he  has  achieved  the  greatest  success.  Unshrinkingly  does 
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he  support  his  fellow-writers  of  the  Newman  school  in  testifying  to 
the  Faith.  "  May  Carols"  is  a  beautiful  tribute  of  homage  to  the 
Mother  of  God.  "  Legends  of  St.  Patrick"  and  "  Inisfail," 
narrate  the  progress  of  the  Faith  in  Ireland  from  the  days  of  her 
first  Apostle,  concluding  with  the  glorious  triumphs  of  the  long- 
suffering  sons  of  Erin  in  its  preservation.  A  companion  work 
deals  with  the  first  century  of  Catholic  England.  In  dramatic 
poetry,  he  has  done  justice  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  as  none 
but  a  Catholic  poet  could.  Through  these,  as  likewise  through 
all  his  other  poems,  the  same  lofty  purpose  of  giving  a  Catholic  tone 
to  the  national  literature  is  evident.  Freely  acknowledged  as  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  influential  poets  of  the  century,  Mr.  De 
Vere  has  the  consoling  knowledge  in  his  old  age  of  having  forever 
endeared  himself  to  every  Irish  Catholic  heart. 

To  this  famous  band  we  must  add  the  names  of  several  other 
literary  artists,  not  so  well  known  but  of  undoubted  merit  and 
influence.  One  of  the  sweetest  singers  of  the  school  was  Miss 
Adelaide  Ann  Proctor,  the  daughter  of  ''Barry  Cornwall."  Her 
conversion  to  the  true  faith  inspired  the  pious  sentiments  which 
refine  and  chasten  her  verse.  Other  writers  who  have  done  no 
little  amount  of  good  to  the  Catholic  cause  by  edifying  works  are 
Lady  Fullerton  and  Lady  Herbert  of  Lea,  Kenelm  Digby,  the 
author  of  "The  Ages  of  Faith,"  Dr.  Ward,  of  the  "Dublin 
Review,"  Coventry  Patmore,  to  whom  we  owe  the  "Angel  in  the 
House"  and  other  meritorious  poems,  and  Alfred  Austin,  the 
present  Poet  Laureate.  Space  precludes  mention  of  many  others, 
and  accordingly  with  these  we  must  close  our  list  of  the  authors 
whom  the  Oxford  Movement  brought  into  the  Church.  That 
English  literature  has  been  greatly  modified  by  their  writings  we 
can  have  no  doubt,  but  they  are  too  near  our  day  to  form  a  con- 
clusive opinion.  The  extent  of  their  influence  is  for  the  present  a 
matter  of  conjecture. 

We  cannot  lift  the  veil  of  the  future,  and  hence  must  call  a 
halt  to  our  literary  review.  From  Chaucer  to  Aubrey  de  Vere  we 
have  traced  the  growth  of  English  literature,  during  five  centuries 
watched  its  expansion  under  the  genial  influence  of  Catholicism. 
We  have  seen  the  literature  which  sprang  up  and  received  its  early 
culture  from  Chaucer  and  his  contemporaries  in  Catholic  times 
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reach  the  highest  point  of  excellence  in  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
and  the  other  writers  of  the  Augustan  Age,  the  fruit  of  Catholicism; 
and  polished  by  the  great  Catholic  masters  of  the  following  period, 
Dryden  and  Pope,  developed  and  brought  to  its  present  perfection 
by  Cardinal  Newman  and  the  other  members  of  the  Tractarian 
School  in  the  nineteenth  century.  From  this  it  is  evident  that 
Catholicism  has  been  not  only  a  powerful  but  an  essential  factor 
in  the  building  up  of  English  literature.  Moreover,  the  numerous 
and  masterly  writings  of  Catholic  authors,  joined  to  the  not  incon- 
siderable work  of  the  same  tone  by  non-Catholics,  have  produced 
a  distinct  Catholic  literature.  Of  these  great  results  we  Catholics 
can  be  justly  proud,  as  affording  another  and  convincing  proof  of 
the  triumph  of  the  Church  over  all  obstacles.  The  wonderful  in- 
fluence of  Catholicism  on  English  letters  is  indeed  an  enduring 
monument  to  the  authors  who  contributed  to  its  erection,  often  at 
great  personal  disadvantage  ;  and  we  can  rest  assured  that  they 
will  have  worthy  successors,  that  self-repeating  History  will  here- 
after show  this  power  ever-increasing  so  long  as  England's  litera- 
ture continues  to  be  regarded  as  her  most  precious  heirloom. 

John  R.   O'Gorman,   yoj. 


"  Our  new  Reformation  abhors  the  'Dogmatical  ' 
As  unmeet  for  an  age  so  enlarged  and  exotic  : — 

Why  stop  at  the  Credo,  O  seers  unfanatical  ? 

Don't  you  think  the  Commandments  a  little  despotic  ?  " 
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THE  PROPAGATION  AND  SAGACITY  OF 

PLANTS. 

Lecture    delivered    before    Students'    Scientific   Society  by 

D.   McTighe,   '04. 

N  the  marvellous  plan  of  terrestrial  creation,  there  are, 
according  to  our  classification  of  created  things,  three 
principal  classes,  called  the  animal,  vegetable  and  min~ 
eral  kingdoms.  Each  is,  to  the  unthinking  observer, 
entirely  distinct  and  separate  from  the  other,  because  he  cannot 
see  any  similarity  between  the  objects  of  the  three  classes.  Even 
to  the  student  of  natural  history,  these  objects  are  so  unlike  one 
another  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  learn  a  great  deal  about  one 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  They  are  seldom  treated  jointty  in 
text  books  or  scientific  writings,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible,  in  a 
discourse  on  botany,  to  avoid  reference  to  them.  However,  it  is 
not  so  much  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable.  For  there  is  nothing 
more  inspiring  to  the  mind  than  to  contemplate  how  wonderfully 
beautiful  the  vegetable  kingdom  stands  between  and  connects  the 
two  extremes  of  creation,  minerals  and  men. 

When  we  behold  the  myriads  of  tiny  plants  shooting  forth  in 
the  spring  time,  covering  the  earth  with  a  vari-colored  mantle  of 
freshest  beauty,  we  do  not  think  much  of  it,  because  we  have 
come  to  look  upon  it  as  a  common  annual  occurrence.  And  when 
we  find  those  little  plants  gradually  becoming  larger,  and  silently 
converting  the  elements  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  earth  and  air, 
into  branches,  leaves  and  buds,  we  are  not  attracted  by  it,  because 
we  do  not  realize  the  mechanism  of  it.  But  when  those  same 
plants,  after  a  short,  quiet,  but  exceedingly  active  life,  have 
reached  maturity,  and  being  in  the  height  of  their  strength  and 
beauty,  having  provided  for  their  own  reproduction,  throw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  animal  kingdom  as  a  voluntary  offering 
for  its  subsistence,  we  would,  I  am  sure,  if  we  could  see  and  un- 
derstand this  process,  look  upon  it  with  more  interest  than  we  or- 
dinarily feel. 

At  the  outset,  then,  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  linger  awhile 
to  see  how  this  process  takes  place.    Let  us  take  a  seed  and  plant 
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it.  But  before  planting-  it,  let  us  consider  it  a  moment.  I  have 
here  an  apple  seed.  It  seems  wonderful  indeed,  that  such  a  tiny 
thing  can  produce  a  tree.  Yet  we  know  it  can  do  so.  But  we 
cannot  see  how — that  is  the  province  of  divine  wisdom.  We  can 
only  observe  the  different  stages  it  goes  through  in  the  transfor- 
mation from  seed  to  tree. 

Now  the  apple  seed  is  not  the  best  to  illustrate  with,  so  we 
will  take  a  bean  and  place  it  in  the  soil.  Every  bean  contains 
an  embryo  plantlet,  consisting  of  a  miniature  root,  stem  and 
leaves.  The  root  is  the  little  projection  which  may  be  seen 
coming  out  of  the  seam  of  the  bean,  near  one  end  and  is  called 
the  caulicle.  The  fleshy  portion  consists  of  two  parts  called  the 
cotyledons.  The  tip  of  the  caulicle,  which  develops  into 
the  stem,  is  called  the  plumule.  When  the  bean  is  put  in  the 
ground  the  first  change  that  occurs  is  a  swelling,  which 
results  from  the  moisture  of  the  earth.  After  this  the  caulicle 
begins  to  creep  out,  the  cotyledons  spread  apart,  and  the 
plumule  prepares  to  extend.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
at  this  point,  to  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  plant  from  the  beginning 
is  not  so  thoroughly  passive  as  we  are  likely  to  consider  it  on 
cursory  investigation.  It  is  rather  active.  Plants  perform  their 
functions  with  an  instinct  as  strongly  characteristic  as  that  of 
animals.  And  we  may  describe  them  as  living  just  as  animals  do, 
beset  with  the  same  difficulties  for  gaining  a  livelihood,  knowing 
what  they  must  do  and  what  they  must  not  do  in  order  to  thrive, 
and  resorting  to  various  means  to    accomplish  this  purpose. 

Now  the  little  caulicle  knows  that  its  duty  is  to  stay  down  in 
the  dark,  to  sink  itself  into  the  earth  and  eventually  convert  itself 
into  a  strong  root,  in  order  to  extract  the  mineral  salts  from  the 
soil,  which  are  necessary  for  the  nourishment  of  the  plant.  And 
just  as  well  do  the  cotyledons  know  that  it  is  their  duty  to  supply 
the  little  caulicle  with  food  while  it  is  searching  out  a  good  place 
to  begin  work,  and  while  it  is  setting  up  its  machinery.  Likewise 
the  plumule  knows  that  it  must  seek  out  the  light,  and  carry  the 
leaves  up  into  the  air  and  sunshine,  so  that  they  may  perform  their 
work  of  extracting  the  carbon  from  the  air,  and  digest  the  food  of 
the  plant  With  these  well-defined  functions,  then,  the  little 
embryo   begins  to  develop.     The    caulicle  ruminates   through  the 
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soil,  the  cotyledons  meanwhile  feeding-  it  generously,  and  the 
plumule  gradually  comes  to  the  surface.  This  goes  on  until  the 
caulicle  grows  to  manhood,  as  it  were,  and  thenceforward  we  call 
it  a  root.  The  root  divides  into  several  parts  and  sends  forth 
in  every  direction  a  large  number  of  rootlets.  The  object  of  this 
is  simply  to  increase  the  absorbing  surface,  and  is  done,  no  doubt, 
on  the  principle,  which  is  well  understood  among  plants,  that  a 
whole  regiment  can  do  more  than  a  single  worker.  Day  after  day 
the  root  continues  to  lengthen,  always  by  additions  to  the  point. 

If  you  examine  the  tip  of  a  root, you  will  notice  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  a  large  number  of  little  cells,  and  that  the  exterior  cells 
are  larger  and  stronger  than  the  interior  ones.  We  can  account 
for  this  only  by  saying  that  it  is  a  protective  measure  which  roots 
generally  adopt.  They  are  constantly  in  animation  and  occasion- 
ally butt  against  hard  particles  of  earth.  To  prevent  injury  from 
these,  they  form  the  larger  cells  as  a  sort  of  glove  for  the  hand. 
The  cells  are  filled  with  a  milky  fluid,  which  is,  in  reality,  the  life- 
blood  of  the  plant.     This  is  called  protoplasm. 

Now,  while  the  root  is  performing  its  work,  the  cotyledons 
and  the  plumule  are  co-operating.  But  the  cotyledons,  as  I  said 
before,  have  nothing  to  do  but  feed  the  root  at  the  beginning, 
although  in  some  seeds  that  are  not  as  thick  as  the  bean,  they 
are  required  also  to  become  leaves.  The  bean,  however,  does  not 
require  the  service  of  its  cotyledons  as  leaves,  because  before  their 
nourishment  is  exhausted,  other  leaves  have  been  produced  ;  so 
that  the  bean  cotyledons  never  become  really  leaf-like  in  appearance. 

Simultaneously  with  the  growth  of  the  root,  the  plumule  ex- 
tends upwards.  As  it  lengthens,  we  forget  the  infant  member  which 
was  almost  invisible  in  the  seed,  and  call  it  by  its  manhood-name, 
the  stem  The  stem  grows  by  joints.  That  is,  it  produces  a  short 
piece,  and  then  apparently  stops  growing  and  exerts  all  its  energy 
to  bring  forth  a  pair  of  leaves.  This  may  be  compared  to  building 
a  railroad.  Surveyors  and  navvies  will  lay  out  the  road  roughly 
for  a  number  of  miles  ;  then  they  stop  and  come  back  to  the  start- 
ing point.  They  now  go  over  the  route  again,  ballasting  up 
the  track  well,  building  a  station  and  finally  throwing  the  road 
open  for  business.  The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  The  company 
wants  the  first  section  to  earn  some  revenue  for  them    while    they 
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are  prosecuting  the  work  of  extension.  So  it  is  with  stems.  The 
stem  must  have  some  assistance  from  without,  and  it  looks  for 
that  assistance  from  leaves.  • 

Leaves  have  a  very  important  function  to  perform.  They  are 
indispensable,  as,  no  doubt,  you  are  well  aware.  It  is  their  duty 
to  absorb  from  the  air  the  moisture  which  aids  in  dissolving  the 
mineral  salts  that  the  root  extracts  from  the  soil.  They  inhale 
carbonic  acid  and  exhale  oxygen.  By  this  act  they  purify  the 
air  for  the  animal  kingdom,  since  animals  inhale  oxygen-  and  ex 
hale  carbonic  acid,  just  the  reverse  of  plants.  If  we  examine  the 
anatomy  of  the  leaf  we  shall  see  how  it  is  enabled  to  do  its  work. 
The  leaf  may  be  said  to  consist  of  two  parts  ;  the  lower  section  is 
called  the  foot-stock,  or  petiole;  the  wide  upper  part  is  called  the 
blade.  The  blade  is  supported  by  a  framework,  consisting  of  ribs 
and  veins.  The  heavy  thread  in  the  centre  is  called  the  mid-rib  ; 
those  branching  from  it  are  the  veins,  and  those  smaller  ones 
from  the  veins  are  the  veinlets.  There  is  more  of  interest  in  the 
two  sides  of  the  leaf,  which  we  will  call  the  upper  and  lower.  The 
upper  is  that  which  is  always  towards  the  light.  This  is  usually 
smooth  and  of  a  greener  color  than  the  other  side.  It  is  on  the 
under  side,  however,  that  the  machinery  of  the  leaf  is  located. 
Here  we  find  a  number  of  little  tubes,  opening  into  a  cavity  re- 
sembling a  mouth.  A  pair  of  lips  over  the  mouth  open  or  close  it, 
accordingly  as  the  leaf  is  working  or  resting.  These  cavities  are 
called  stomata. 

By  means  of  these  the  leaf  breathes,  and  contributes  its  share 
towards  the  process  of  growth.  With  amazing  regularity  and 
wonderful  instinct,  the  root,  stem  and  leaves  continue  to  perform 
their  own  functions,  and  the  plant  gradually  increases  in  size.  As 
the  stem  enlarges  in  diameter,  it  becomes  able  to  bear  a  heavier 
weight,  and  in  order  to  throw  out  a  greater  surface  to  the  atmos- 
phere, it  produces  bud*  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  whence  branches 
arise  and  bear  many  hundreds  of  leaves.  Then,  as  the  plant  ap- 
proaches maturity,  it  begins  to  provide  for  another  generation. 
This  it  accomplishes  by  producing  flowers  instead  of  leaves.  Now 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  any  plant,  there  are  only  the 
three  parts  I  have  mentioned — root,  stem  and  leaf.  The  first 
two  do  not  change  much,   but  the  leaf  takes  on  an  innumerable 
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number  of  diverse  forms.  Sharp  thorns  or  g-org-eous  flowers  are 
merely  modifications  of  leaves.  The  variety  of  these  modifica- 
tions indicates  the  different  degrees  of  skill  or  intelligence,  so  to 
speak,  among  plants.  Some  have  the  power  of  converting  their 
leaves  into  succulent  fruits,  others  into  sweet  nuts,  others  into 
perfumed  flowers,  and  still  others  appear  to  be,  like  the  tramps 
of  society,    good  for  nothing-. 

There  are  hardly  two  flowers  alike.  But  all  are  constructed 
on  a  common  plan.  To  find  out  this  plan  we  will  examine  the 
flax  flower. 

A  complete  flower  consists  of  sepals  and  petals,  and  two  es- 
sential organs  called  pistil  and  stamens.  The  sepals  are  the 
greenish  outermost  parts,  commonly  scallop-shaped  ;  the  petals  are 
the  colored  parts  ;  the  pistil  is  the  centre-piece,  and  the  stamens 
are  the  little  upright  stocks  surrounding  it. 

The  object  of  flowers  is  the  production  of  seed,  which  is  ac- 
complished through  the  agency  of  pistil  and  stamens.  In  the  low- 
er part  of  the  pistil,  which  is  known  as  the  ovary,  are  located  a 
number  of  little  sacks,  called  ovules.  These  are  the  things  which 
are  eventually  to  become  seeds.  The  top  of  the  pistil,  called  the 
stigma,  consists  of  loose  tissue,  not  covered  with  skin.  The  top 
of  the  stamen,  called  the  anther,contains  a  large  number  of  little 
grains  of  powder,  known  as  pollen.  When  the  flower  ripens,  the 
pollen  is  discharged  on  the  stigma,  and  fertilizes  the  ovules  be- 
low, shooting  forth  long  tubes  to  reach  them.  When  the  fertiliza- 
tion is  completed  the  ovules  are  turned  into  seeds. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  fertilization — that  which  is  done  by 
the  flower  itself,  and  another  sort,  accomplished  by  means  of  wind 
or  insects,  which  is  called  cross  fertilization.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  botany.  I  could  not  do  else  than 
spoil  the  subject,  if  I  attempted  to  include  it  in  this  lecture,  be- 
cause it  is  too  vast  and  intricate.  Suffice  it  to  say  for  the  present 
that  many  flowers  are  fertilized  entirely  by  the  crossing"  method,  in 
fact  they  are  produced  in  such  a  way  that  crossing-  is  absolutely 
necessary,  since  pistils  are  formed  in  one  flower  and  stamens  in 
another. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  slight  idea  of  how  growth  takes  place. 
Let  us  take  up  another  feature  of  propagation.      Propagation  may 
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be  divided  into  three  sections  :  growth,  reproduction  and  dissem- 
ination. The  first  section,  growth,  has  already  been  described. 
There  is  only  one  thing  which  might  be  said  here  in  addition. 
Growth  is  universally  alike.  The  tiniest  flower  and  the  tallest 
tree  are  based  on  the  same  plan,  and  increase  in  size  and  bulk  ac- 
cording to  one  common  law  of  nature.  You  may  think  this  is 
queer,  because  the  maple  tree,  for  instance,  does  not  resemble  the 
little  daisy  on  the  ground  beneath  it.  But  what  we  are  apt  to  re- 
gard as  fundamental  differences,  we  find,  on  investigation,  to  be 
merely  modifications  and  variations. 

The  second  division,  reproduction,  has  reference  to  the  pro- 
pagation, or  rather  the  continuation,  vear  after  year,  of  species  or 
of  individual  plants.  Reproduction  is  accomplished  by  the  plants 
themselves,  through  the  agency  of  the  seeds  which  they  produce 
before  dying.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  the  production  of 
seeds  causes  the  death  of  the  plant.  I  do  not  know  that  this  has 
been  very  well  established,  but  at  any  rate,  it  is  well  known  that  as 
soon  as  the  seeds  ripen,  the  plant  dies. 

In  this  connection  we  have  much  room  to  observe  what  a 
learned  English  botanist  calls  the  "sagacity"  of  plants.  This  has 
reference  to  the  means  which  plants  take  to  perpetuate  their  fam- 
ilies by  strong,  healthy  seeds.  Some  store  a  great  deal  of  nour- 
ishment in  their  cotyledons,  others  a  very  small  quantity.  You  may 
ask,  "Why  is  this  ?"  Well  the  only  explanation  tor  it  is,  that  it 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  taste,  or  more  frequently  a  necessity.  We 
have  a  resemblance  here  to  some  of  the  principles  of  men.  Now- 
adays men  like  to  leave  a  legacy  to  their  children,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  make  a  good  start  in  life.  It  is  the  same  with 
plants.  They  like  to  leave  their  seeds  good  and  fat,  so  that  they 
may  live  on  their  own  money,  as  it  were,  until  they  get  a  foothold 
in  the  world. 

Thus  the  vegetable  kingdom,  if  left  to  itself,  would  never  die 
out.  But  man,  with  his  superior  intelligence,  has  made  it  to  do 
his  bidding,  and  has  devised  other  ways  of  reproducing  it  than  by 
seed.  One  of  these  ways  is  layering,  either  by  inclination  or  ele- 
vation. Layering  by  inclination  consists  in  bending  down  branches 
of  the  tree  or  shrub,  burying  some  of  the  buds  in  the  soil  and 
bringing  the  end  of  the  stem  out.      Roots    will    grow    from    these 
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buds  ;    then  the  stem  may  be  cut  from   the    parent    branch,  and  a 
separate  plant  is  the  result. 

Layering-  by  elevation  consists  in  putting-  eatth  around  several 
buds  on  a  branch,  and  then  as  soon  as  roots  begin  to  grow,  cut- 
ting the  branch  and  planting-  it. 

Another  common  method  is  by  cuttings.  This  is  similar  to 
layering,  except  that  the  stems  are  first  cut  from  the  branches  and 
afterwards  planted. 

But  one  of  the  most  interesting  means  of  reproduction  is  that 
of  grafting.  This  has  the  advantage  not  only  of  reproducing,  but 
also  of  strengthening  and  improving  the  stock.  Grafting  may  be 
performed  on  plants  of  the  same  family,  and  is  specially  applied  to 
fruit  trees.  It  has  been  observed  that  many  of  the  weakest  trees, 
those  whose  trunk  and  branches  are  feeble,  produce  the  most  lus- 
cious fruits,  while  those  in  the  wild  state,  which  bear  green,  hard 
fruits,  are  giants  in  strength.  Feeble  trees,  like  feeble  men,  can- 
not prolong  their  life  to  any  extent.  So  in  order  that  the 
choicest  fruits  may  not  be  lost,  grafting  is  resorted  to,  that 
these  fruits  may  be  borne  on  the  strong  trees.  Of  course  this  is 
not  the  only  case  in  which  it  is  used.  Almost  any  tree  may  be  im- 
proved by  imparting  to  it  some  other  tree's  knack  of  manufacturing 
better  fruits. 

Grafting  may  be  performed  in  numerous  ways.  If  it  is  de- 
sired to  improve  the  whole  tree,  it  would  be  well  to  select  a  o-ood 
strong  specimen  of  the  same  family  ;  those  approaching  the  wild 
state  are  usually  the  strongest,  for  example,  a  wild  apple  tree.  Cut 
this  to  a  stump;  then  take  a  short  stem  from  the  tree  which  bears 
the  choice  fruit.  Make  a  cleft  in  the  stump  and  insert  the  stem 
sharpened  a  little  like  a  wedge.  Care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
scion,  that  is  the  stem,  come  in  contact  with  the  sapwood  of  the 
trunk,  otherwise  the  operation  will  not  be  a  success.  Close  up  the 
joint  with  bee's  wax,  or  common  manure,  and  let  nature  do  the 
rest. 

Another  effective  way  of  grafting  is  by  means  of  a  bud.  Make 
a  right  angular  incision  in  the  skin  or  bark  of  the  branch  to  be 
grafted.  Fold  over  the  skin,  and  underneath  it  place  the  bud, 
with  a  little  sap-wood  attached,  cut  from  another  tree.  Close  up 
the  incision  with  wax  and  tie  it  around  with  string. 
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Another  way  is  that  of  grafting-  a  stem  to  a  stem.  One  stem 
is  cut  wedge-shape  and  the  other  is  made  to  fit  over  it.  There  are 
many  varieties  in  this  way,  differing  only  in  the  manner  of  cutting 
the  stems  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  together. 

Of  all  the  sub-divisions  of  propagation  that  of  dissemination, 
or  distribution  of  seeds,  is  not  by  any  means  the  least  interesting. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  displaying 
the  ingenuity  of  plants.  In  your  rambles  through  the  woods  all 
of  you,  no  doubt,  have  discovered  many  little  berries  that  are  not 
edible.  Some  are  bitter  to  the  taste,  and  some  are  actually 
poisonous.  But  while  we  of  the  human  race  cannot  eat  these 
berries,  many  of  our  more  benighted  friends  of  the  animal  kingdom 
can.  For,  although  all  food  comes  from  vegetables,  directly  or 
indirectly,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  vegetables  or  fruits 
may  be  eaten  by  man.  Many  varieties  are  reserved  for  the  different 
classes  of  animals.  Thus  it  is  that  birds  can  eat  those  little  berries, 
which  are  highly  poisonous  to  us,  without  any  ill  effects  whatever. 

Now  when  a  bird  eats  one  of  those  little  berries,  it  as- 
similates the  juicy  part,  but  cannot  dissolve  the  seed,  because  it  is 
coated  with  a  woody  fibre  like  a  nut.  So  the  bird  flies  away,  and 
eventually  deposits  the  seed  somewhere  in  its  droppings.  By  this, 
you  see,  the  plant  accomplishes  its  purpose  of  disseminating  its 
seed.  Many  little  herbs  produce  berries  just  large  enough  for  the 
birds  to  swallow  whole,  thus  making  sure  that  the  seed  always 
goes  into  the  stomach  with  the  other  part. 

Many  trees,  such  as  the  elm,  and  a  large  number  of  shrubs  and 
plants,  adopt  an  entirely  different  method  of  dissemination.  They 
employ  the  aid  of  the  wind.  They  attach  wings  or  sails  to  the 
seeds,  and  th^se  on  being  liberated  from  the  flower,  are  carried  by 
the  wind  in  all  directions.  This  is  a  very  extensive  practice.  You 
may  notice  any  day  in  summer,  when  the  flowers  are  ripened,  and 
the  wind  is  active,  a  number  of  little  hair-like  aeronauts.  If  you 
catch  some  of  them,     you   will  find  them  to  contain  seeds. 

Another  method  adopted  extensively  is  that  of  producing  little 
prongs  on  the  seed-coat,  by  which  they  attach  themselves  to  the 
hairy  backs  of  all  passing  animals,  and  are  thus  scattered  every- 
where. 
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Of  course  one  of  the  commonest  agencies  of  dissemination 
nowadays  is  man.  Emigrants  carry  the  seeds  of  certain  plants 
from  one  country  to  another.  The  potatoe,  for  instance,  did  not 
reach  Canada  through  the  body  of  a  bird,  nor  did  it  arrive  on  a 
special  car  propelled  by  the  wind.  It  was  brought  here  at  some 
time  or  other  by  man. 

However,  the  means  that  I  wish  to  indicate,  relate  to  the  dis- 
semination of  seeds  by  the  plants  themselves.  The  reason  why 
they  resort  to  such  devices,  or  rather  the  object  of  scattering  their 
seeds,  is  obvious.  It  is  identically  the  same  principle  which  ani- 
mates the  human  race  in  spreading  over  the  globe.  All  men  do 
not  live  in  one  place,  nor  do  even  the  members  of  one  family. 
When  the  older-inhabited  centres  become  crowded,  a  part  of  the 
population  drifts  away  to  remote  places,  where  they  can  have  more 
room  to  live.  No  man  would  think  of  keeping  his  children  together, 
simply  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  together,  when  there  is  no 
longer  a  chance  for  all  to  live  well.  So  it  is  with  plants.  Plants 
do  not  wish  that  the  seeds,  which  they  have  taken  so  much  trouble 
to  produce,  should  all  fall  in  one  small  circle,  because  thus  many 
would  starve.  And  to  prevent  this,  the  plant  makes  arrangements 
as  we  have  seen,  with  the  wind  and  the  birds  to  carry  away  the 
seeds  to  new  parts,  while  a  few  are  allowed  to  remain  and  grow 
up  by  the  side  of  the  parent. 

We  learn  an  agricultural  truth  from  this  natural  dissemina- 
tion of  seeds,  which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Every  farmer 
knows  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  save  a  part  of  his  crop  of  wheat, 
oats,  or  corn  each  year  for  seed,  because  continued  replanting  of 
the  same  seeds  in  the  same  fields  will  soon  impoverish  the  soil. 

Now,  with  this  outline  of  propagation,  I  would  like  to  take 
you  on  a  little  excursion  into  the  forest,  for  the  purpose  of  observ- 
ing some  of  the  remarkable  manifestations  of  plant  life  in  relation 
to  the  different  species.  Let  us  select  a  forest  in  one  of  the 
Southern  States.  As  we  penetrate  the  tangled  brushwood,  you 
may  feel  that  the  damp  soil  and  the  warm,  moist  atmosphere  are  a 
little  uncomfortable.  But  do  not  fail  to  notice  at  the  same  time, 
that  where  this  is  most  intense,  the  growth  is  most  abundant. 
Plants  fairly  revel  in  such  surroundings.  When  we  reach  a  point 
further  in,  the  whole  motley    collection  of  stems,  branches,   vines, 
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tendrils  and  leaves,  is  away  above  our  heads,  where  it  appears  to 
hang-  suspended  like  a  vast  canopy.  Here  the  forest  resembles  a 
thickly  populated  city,  where  the  struggle  for  life  is  decidedly  vari- 
ous— fierce  and  desperate  with  some,  but  apparently  easy  with 
others.  We  see  some  plants  well  clothed,  well  fed  and  healthy 
looking,  carrying  their  heads  high  in  the  air,  utterly  unmindful  of 
their  poorer  fellow-creatures,  just  as  are  some  of  our  types  of  the 
human  kind.  We  see  also  the  middle-classes,  without  luxuries  or 
any  surplus  of  apparel,  but  living  comfortably.  Then  there  are 
the  poor  classes.  Their  thin  leaves  and  frail  stems  contrast, 
pitiably  with  the  strong  ones  of  their  lordly  neighbors.  And  the 
most  striking  feature  of  it  all  is,  that  we  find  the  poor  among 
plants,  as  we  do  among  men,  the  most  numerous. 

The  sycamore,  papaw  and  magnolia  take  precedence  among 
the  trees.  The  sycamores  are  remarkable  for  their  immense  bulk, 
which  affords  a  delightful  shade.  The  papaw  is  a  fruit  bearing 
tree.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  and 
is  without  branches.  Its  trunk  is  not  at  all  woody,  which 
proves  it  to  be  of  the  herb  family.  Now  it  is  not  customary 
to  see  herbs  growing  twenty  feet  high,  so  we  cannot  but 
conclude  from  this  that  some  species  have  so  modified  their 
forms  on  account  of  circumstances,  that  they  assume  abnormal 
proportions.  The  circumstances  in  this  case  are  the  exclusion 
of  light  and  sunshine.  When  the  papaw  reaches  full  height,  it 
throws  out  a  large  number  of  leaves,  and  produces  a  sort  of 
melon-like  fruit,  which  is  filled  with  a  milky-fluid. 

Our  enthusiastic  admiration,  however,  must  be  given  to  the 
beautiful  magnolia.  This  is  truly  one  of  the  artistic  products  of 
the  plant  world.  It  is  not  surpassed  in  symmetry,  or  in  the  pro- 
fusion of  its  leaf-surface,  which  effectually  shuts  out  the  fierce 
rays  of  the  sun.  But  its  most  admirable  trait  is  the  delightful 
fragrance  of  its  flowers.  Few  Southern  homes  are  without  a 
magnolia  close  at  hand  to  scent  the  atmosphere. 

Although  shade  is  greatly  to  be  desired  by  man  in  the  South, 
the  plants  regard  it  as  injurious.  They  need  the  sunshine.  And 
as  the  trees  expand  their  leaf-surface, all  the  minor  orders  of  plants 
make  strenuous  efforts  to  reach  the  light.  In  this  endeavor  they 
make  use  of  the  trees  as  ladders.     This  accounts    for  the  profuse 
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entanglement  of  vines  and  tendrils  which  you  see  on  all  the 
branches.  It  also  gives  us  an  indication  of  the  fiendishness  which 
animates  the  parisites.  These  pests  do  not  hesitate  to  fix  them- 
selves to  the  stoutest  branches  of  the  trees,  living  a  life  of  luxury 
on  the  latter's  life-giving  sap,  until  they  exhaust  it.  This  all  goes 
to  show  that  plants  like  to  cling  to  life  as  long  as  possible,  and  if 
they  cannot  subsist  under  ordinary  lawful  conditions,  they  will  not 
scruple  to  rob  and  kill  for  a  livelihood. 

Before  trees  became  so  numerous,  many  plants  were  con- 
tent to  remain  of  moderate  size.  But  as  the  light  was  gradu- 
ally denied  to  them,  they  began  to  make  strennous  efforts  to  re- 
gain it,  with  the  result,  as  I  said  before,  that  some  species  have 
entirely  changed  their  way  of  living,  just  as  men  modify  their 
their  course  in  life  to  catch  the  tide  of  prosperity.  We  have  a  very 
good  example  of  this  in  a  certain  plant  of  South  America,  which 
has  not  yet  been  given  a  specific  name,  but  which,  above  all  things 
deserves  the  title  of  "strangler."  It  usually  grows  close  to  a  strong 
tree,  but  as  it  cannot  put  enough  wood  fibres  into  its  stem  to 
support  a  great  height,  it  takes  advantage  of  the  tree  for  this 
purpose.  As  it  lengthens  it  sends  forth  two  little  shoots,  which 
travel  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  When  the  shoots  meet  they 
clasp  hands  with  the  result  that  the  tree  is  held  in  a  strong  em- 
brace. It  continues  to  send  these  arms  around  the  tree  at  inter- 
vals of  every  few  feet.  When  it  reaches  maturity  and  ripens  its 
seeds,  these  shoots  contract,  cutting  through  the  bark  and  even- 
tually strangling  the  tree  to  death. 

Then,  again,  what  may  be  called  the  march  of  civilization  in 
the  plant  world  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  some  species.  We 
have  an  example  of  this  in  ferns.  Physiographical  writers  tell  us 
that  in  past  ages  ferns  reached  tree-height,  but  as  the  plants 
around  them  became  more  adept  in  the  ways  of  life,  their  means 
of  high-living  were  confiscated  and  they  weakened  and  finally  de- 
generated. You  can  picture  what  a  tremendous  descent  in  life  they 
have  experienced  to  reach  their  present  diminutive  size. 

All  plants  appear  to  have  a  vocation  — a  trade,  an  art  or  a  pro- 
fession. Yonder  oak,  for  instance,  is  certainly  a  tradesman  of 
the  highest  perfection,  for  who  but  a  skilled  workman  like  him, can 
build  up  such  a  sturdy  structure.     Then  the  host  of  berry-produc- 
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ing  herbs  are  certainly  business-planes.  For  do  they  not  put  their 
berries  on  the  market  for  the  birds  in  exchange  for  the  dissemina- 
tion of  their  seeds  ? 

And  what  shall  we  call  the  rose,  the  acacia,  the  lily  of  the 
valley,  the  mignonette,  or  the  tulip,  if  they  are  not  artists,  for 
who  can  blend  such  beautiful  tints  and  colors  as  they.  Think 
of  the  aloe,  who  works  and  saves  for  seventy  or  a  hundred  years, 
then  gives  the  world  a  masterpiece  of  delicacy  and  fragrance,  and 
dies.  Or  of  the  millions  of  small  flowers  like  the  lily  of  the  valley, 
which  literally  "  waste  their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air." 

Then  there  are  the  professional  men.  Yonder  sweet-scented 
hyacinth,  or  perfumed  orchis,  or  pepperment,  for  example,  are 
surely  chemists  of  great  learning,  for  who  can  distil  such  enchant- 
ing concoctions  as  they.  And  see  how  some  of  them  pervert  their 
knowledge  and  make  themselves  like  witches  among  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Look  at  the  nettle  with  its  poisonous  drafts.  Or  the 
fly-traps  with  their  honeyed  syrup,  which  attracts  insects  and  holds 
them  fast,  until  the  leaves  close  and  squeeze  them.  Or  the  pitcher 
plants.  These  convert  a  leaf  into  a  narrow  vessel,  and  fill  the 
lower  part  with  nectar.  The  odor  from  this  attracts  flies  and  in- 
sects and  they  rush  tor  it.  But  when  they  get  inside  a  lid  on  top 
closes  and  the  hapless  victims  are  drowned  in  their  luxury. 

I  have  now  kept  you  quite  a  long  time  In  the  woods.  It  would 
be  too  long  to  detain  you  for  an  explanation  of  the  uses  of  all  these 
devices  of  the  different  plants,  so  we  must  leave  the  forest  till  an- 
other season. 
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WARREN    HASTINCS. 

On  the  the  colonial  history  of  "the  greater  Empire  than  has 
been,"  few  men  have  made  a  deeper  impression  than  has  Warren 
Hastings,  Governor-General  of  India  from  1774-85. 

The  circumstances  that  attended  the  birth  of  this  renowned 
man  were  not  very  encouraging  to  the  new-comer.  His  mother 
died  a  few  days  after  his  arrival,  and  soon  his  child-father  followed 
her  to  the  grave.  The  care  of  the  babe  thus  devolved  on  his 
grandfather,  who  eked  out  a  scanty  subsistence  as  minister  to  a 
parish  at  Daylesford,  that  had  formerly  been  reckoned  but  a  part 
of  the  great  estates  belonging  to  the  illustrious   Hastings  family. 

While  he  was  attending  the  common  village  school,  the  boy 
attracted  the  attention  of  his  uncle  Howard  by  his  close  application 
to  study.  This  new  friend  took  the  child  in  charge  and  sent  him 
to  school  at  Newington.  There  it  was  the  future  ruler  met  with 
the  first  great  failure  of  his  life.  He  solemnly  affirmed  that  every 
attempt  of  his  to  grow  was  frustrated  by  the  quality,  and  particu- 
larly the  quantity,  of  food  furnished  him  for  the  work.  What 
truth  there  is  in  this  charge  is  hard  to  say,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
Hastings  as  a  man  was  of  a  rather  small  size. 

At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  removed  to  Westminster,  where  he 
became  intimate  with  two  students  of  entirely  different  natures, 
one  the  shy  and  gentle  poet  Cowper,  the  other  the  to-be-notorious 
Elijah  Impey.  After  he  had  spent  some  years  here,  his  uncle  died, 
leaving  him  to  the  care  of  a  friend  named  Chiswick.  This  gentle- 
man was  of  an  exceedingly  practical  turn  of  mind.  He  took  his 
charge  away  from  the  grammar  school,  sent  him  for  a  short  time 
to  a  commercial  academy,  and  then  shipped  him  to  India  as  a 
writer  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Company.  Hastings  was 
at  this  time  seventeen  years  of  age.  He  spent  about  two  years  at 
a  clerk's  desk  in  Calcutta,  devoting  his  spare  time  to  studying  the 
dialects  of  the  natives  and  the  customs  of  the  country.  His  faith- 
ful work  obtained  for  him  the  position  of  agent  at  Cossimbazar,  a 
town  adjoining  Moorshedabad,  where  the  native  ruler  of  Bengal 
held  his  court.  While  at  his  post  the  cruel  rebellion  of  Surajah 
Dowlah  broke  out.  Hastings  was  taken  prisoner  but  escaped  and 
fled  to  join  Clure  at  Tulda.     That   general  soon  perceived  that  the 
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new  recruit's  military  qualities  were  far  inferior  to  his  diplomatic. 
Accordingly,  when  the  rebellion  was  suppressed,  Clure  appointed 
him  the  company's  agent  at  the  court  of  Meer  Jaffier,the  new  Nabob, 
whose  territory  was  now  almost  the  same  as  an  English  province. 
He  held  this  post  till  1761,  when  he  was  made  Member  ot  Council 
at  Calcutta.  In  1764  he  returned  to  England.  Here  he  remained 
till  he  received  the  appointment  of  Member  of  the  Council  at 
Madras.  On  the  out  voyage  he  met  with  Baron  Imhoff  and  his 
charming  wife.  Circumstances  brought  him  into  almost  daily 
contact  with  the  lady,  and  at  last  the  new  Councillor  was  deeply 
in  love,  and  happy  to  know  that  his  sinful  affection  was  returned. 
Then  came  the  event  that  showed  even  worse  for  Hastings' 
morality.  He  interviewed  the  lady's  needy  husband,  promised  to 
assist  him  in  India  if  he  would  be  willing  to  have  his  wife  divorced, 
and  after  much  persuasion  the  Baron  consented  to  the  disgraceful 
bargain. 

Arrived  at  Madras,  Hastings  instituted  many  important 
reforms,  and  was  rewarded  by  being  made  Governor  of  Bengal. 
It  was  now  that  he  came  into  close  contact  with  the  well  known 
Nuncomar.  Bengal  then  had  a  sort  of  double  government — one, 
nominal,  represented  by  Nabob  Khan,  who  received  an  allowance 
of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  the  other,  real,  repre- 
sented by  the  English.  Nuncomar  had  used  every  means,  fair  and 
foul  to  become  Nabob.  He  now  laid  charges  against  Reza  Khan, 
and  on  these  being  taken  up  did  all  in  his  power  to  prove  them, 
but  signally  failed.  The  English  decided,  however,  to  curtail 
what  little  power  the  ruler  still  possessed.  No  reward  was  given 
Nuncomar,  and  the  crafty  Hindoo  swore  revenge.  The  Directors 
now  informed  Hastings  that  they  needed  more  money  and  must 
have  it.  Their  agent  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  The  allowance  of 
the  Bengal  ruler  was  cut  in  half  ;  his  provinces  of  Allahabad  and 
Corah  seized  and  sold  to  the  Prince  of  Oude  for  half  a  million 
pounds  sterling. 

But  the  most  disgraceful  act  was  yet  to  come.  The  ruler  of 
Oude  wished  to  add  the  country  of  the  Rohillas  to  his  territories. 
His  own  soldiers  could  not  conquer  the  brave  inhabitants,  and 
he  knew  that  the  only  forces  that  could,  were  the  British.  He  saw 
that  Hastings  needed  money  badly  and  so  decided  to   tempt    him. 
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An  offer  of  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  made  the  Governor 
for  the  services  of  some  British  regiments.  To  his  lasting  dis- 
grace, Hastings  accepted.  What  need  to  describe  the  different 
battles  of  the  ensuing  war.  Each  presented  the  same  spectacle. 
At  first  the  Rohillas  would  stubbornly  and  firmly  hold  their  ground 
till  finally  overcome  by  the  matchless  discipline  of  their  British  foe, 
they  turned  to  flee.  Then  would  the  brave  warriors  of  Oude 
appear  manfully  on  the  field.  Then  would  their  eager  blades  reek 
with  the  blood  of  a  wearied  and  dying  enemy,  whom  they  feared 
to  oppose  on  the  field.  To  the  complaints  of  the  British  officers, 
Hastings  replied  that  he  had  not  stipulated  how  the  war  should  be 
conducted  and  could  not  interfere  now.  So  things  went  on.  The 
war  was  soon  over.  The  Governor  had  for  a  time  satisfied  the 
cravings  of  the  Directors  for  money  and  made  Bengal  prosperous; 
Oude  had  acquired  much  new  territory  ;  and  the  Rohillas — they 
had  fought  for  their  country  and  died. 

About  this  time,  1773,  the  Regulating  Act  was  passed.  India 
was  to  be  governed  by  a  Governor-General,  Hastings,  and  four 
Councillors.  A  Supreme  Court  was  formed  with  Sir  Elijah  Impey 
as  Chief  Justice.  Underjthis  change  Hastings  was  in  the  minority, 
since  three  of  the  new  councillors,  Clavering,  Francis  and  Monson, 
opposed  him.  The  natives  thought  that  his  fall  was  near.  Nun- 
comar  came  forward  with  charges  against  him  and  the  Council 
judged  him  guilty.  The  Governor  General  refused  to  admit  that 
the  Council  had  the  right  to  sit  in  judgment  on  his  actions.  They 
persisted.  Suddenly  Nuncomar  was  seized,  cast  into  prison  on  a 
charge  of  felony  and  sentenced  to  death.  The  Governor  had 
played  his  last  card,  and  Impey  had  ably  assisted  him. 

Hastings'  term  of  five  years  was  now  almost  at  an  end.  Dis- 
cussion was  aroused  concerning  his  conduct  and  his  withdrawal 
was  demanded.  The  Directors  were  undecided,  when  suddenly 
his  agent  handed  in  the  Governor's  resignation,  with  which  he  had 
been  entrusted  some  time  before  with  instructions  to  use  should 
occasion  arise.  Mr.  Wheler  was  immediately  appointed  to  the  place. 
When  this  gentleman  reached  India  affairs  had  changed.  Hastings 
was  again  supreme.  He  made  Mr.  Wheler  a  councillor  and  retained 
his  office.  The  time  was  a  trying  one  for  India.  Hyder  Ali  arose 
in  great  strength  and    overran    almost    the    entire    country.     The 
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Governor  adopted  decisive  measures.  He  conciliated  the  threaten- 
ing Mahrattas  ;  suspended  the  incapable  commander  of  Fort 
George  at  Madras  ;  induced  the  aged  yet  valorous  Coote  to  don 
his  war-trappings.  The  battle  of  Porto  Novo  was  fought  and  India 
saved.  This  brilliant  campaign  drained  the  treasury  and  Hastings 
decided  to  fill  it  in  the  usual  manner.  He  determined  to  initiate 
the  Rajah  of  Benares  into  the  delights  of  cheerful  giving.  First 
he  requested  him  to  support  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  government. 
A  discouraging  answer  being  given,  the  demands  were  increased 
till  they  reached  a  half  million  pounds  sterling.  This  amount  not 
being  produced,  Hastings  decided  on  the  imprudent  step  of  visiting 
Benares  and  perhaps  selling  the  place.  When  he  reached  there  he 
found  the  Rajah  still  stubborn  and  so  ordered  his  arrest.  Imme- 
diately a  tumult  arose.  Many  of  the  English  were  massacred. 
The  prisoner  and  imprisoner  quickly  changed  places.  Visions  of 
a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  may  have 
floated  before  Hastings'  eyes  ;  but  he  remained  cool.  Troops  were 
hurriedly  despatched  to  Benares  and  the  army  of  Cheyte  Sing  de- 
feated. His  treasures  were  seized  but  the  amount  was  not  suffi- 
cient for  the  Governor's  needs. 

This  time  he  decided  to  draw  on  the  Prince  of  Oude.  But 
that  worthy  was  himself  in  financial  difficulties  so  the  pair  decided 
to  rob  a  third  party,  the  mother  of  the  Prince.  She,  with  the 
mother  of  the  late  Nabob  was  supposed  to  possess  a  large  fortune. 
Demands  were  made  on  this.  The  ladies  refused.  They  were  im- 
prisoned,their  servants  tortured,  their  palace  plundered  and  the  sum 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  was  realised.  This  was  the  last 
important  act  of  Hastings'  rule.  In  1785  he  set  out  for  England, 
leaving  India  for  ever.  From  the  moment  he  set  foot  on  shore, 
all  seemed  well.  The  storms  of  opposition  appeared  to  have  sub- 
sided and  given  place  to  a  lasting  calm.  But  it  was  such  a  calm 
as  precedes  a  mighty  storm. 

Within  a  week  of  the  ex-Governor's  return,  Burke  gave  notice 
in  the  House  of  a  motion  regarding  the  Governor's  administration. 
At  the  next  session  Hastings'  adherents  requested  that  this  motion 
be  supported  by  some  charges.  There  could  be  but  one  result. 
Burke,    Fox   and    Sheridan  made  masterly  orations,  and  the  first- 
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named  was  ordered  to  go  before  the  Lords  and  impeach  the  late 
ruler. 

What  must  have  been  the  thoughts  of  Hastings  when  he 
appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers.  But  yesterday  he  was 
an  absolute  ruler  over  millions  to  whom  his  word  was  law,  his 
anger  to  be  feared  as  the  wrath  of  their  gods.  Perhaps  he  recalled 
his  youth  at  Daylesford  when  he  had  dreamed  one  day  to  return 
and  reclaim  the  family  estates,  and  now,  just  as  he  had  realized 
this  fond  dream  he  sat  here  a  virtual  prisoner,  and  the  solemn 
words  of  Burke  came  floating  to  his  ear  ;  "In  the  name  of  human 
nature  itself,  in  the  name  of  both  sexes,  in  the  name  of  every  age, 
in  the  name  of  every  rank,  I  impeach  Warren  Hastings,  the  com- 
mon enemy  and  oppressor  of  all."  With  these  impressive  words 
was  one  of  the  greatest  trials  in  English  history  introduced.  At 
first  great  public  interest  centred  on  the  case,  but  after  the  masterly 
orations  of  Sheridan,  Burke  and  Fox  had  given  way  to  the  mere  rou- 
tine of  calling  and  hearing  witnesses,  the  excitement  began  rapidly 
to  decrease.  The  affair  degenerated  into  a  mere  ceremony.  And  so 
eight  long,  weary  years  wore  away.  At  last  it  was  decided  to 
close  the  trial.  Hastings  once  more  appeared  before  his  judges, 
to  await  their  formal  verdict.  Slowly  and  solemnly  was  it  an- 
nounced that  Warren  Hastings  was  adjudged  not  guilty  of  the 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  charged  against  him.  He  had 
obtained  his  acquittal  but  had  lost  a  fortune.  He  turned  to  the 
India  Company's  directors,  in  whose  service  he  had  wrecked  his 
life,  and  now  begged  assistance  from  them.  After  much  bickering, 
he  received  a  moderate  annuity  and  a  considerable  loan.  By  this 
aid  he  was  enabled  to  retain  possession  of  long-desired  Daylesford 
and  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  eventful  life  in  comparative  calm.  Only 
once  was  his  peace  broken.  In  181 3  he  was  requested  to  appear 
before  the  House  of  Commons  to  give  certain  testimony  regarding 
the  East  India  Company's  charter.  The  popular  assembly  received 
the  old  man  with  every  mark  of  respect.  The  Lords  acted  in  a 
similar  manner.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Promises  of  a  peerage  were  held  out  to  him,  but  for  some  reason 
this  great  honor  was  never  accorded  him. 

On  August  22nd,  1818,  Hastings  passed  peacefully  away. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  that  spot  where  he  would  most  have 
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desired  them  to  be  placed,  the  parish  church  at  Daylesford.  There 
his  dust  might  mingle  with  that  of  the  departed  chiefs  of  his 
ancient  family  ;  a  family  whose  name  he  had  striven  throughout 
his  life  to  restore  to  some  of  its  former  greatness. 

At  first  glancing  over  this  wonderful  man's  career  we  are  apt 
to  consider  him  as  ill-rewarded  and  to  judge  his  offences  too 
leniently.  But  when  we  remember  the  misery  that  his  acts  caused 
thousands  ;  when  we  think  of  the  manner  in  which  he  acted 
towards  the  brave  Rohillas  ;  when  we  consider  his  gross  injustice 
towards  Cheyte  Sing;  when  we  recall  the  cruel  use  he  made  of 
his  power  to  extort  money  from  the  princesses  of  Oude  ;  when  we 
note  how  he  permitted  Impey  to  act  as  a  legal  tyrant  in  the  coun- 
try,— when,  in  a  word,  we  view  his  lawless  deeds,  we  are  inclined 
to  look  upon  him  as  an  able  assistant  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 
To  offset  this  certainly  too  harsh  decision  we  may  bring  forward 
the  fact  that  Hastings  administered  Bengal  wisely  and  well  ;  that 
he  brought  the  land  from  a  state  of  chaos  to  a  state  of  safety  ; 
that  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  incomparable  Indian 
civil  service  ;  that  he  dissolved  the  ruinous  system  of  double  gov- 
ernment :  that  he  improved  the  condition  of  the  people  immediately 
under  his  control  ;  that  he  endeavoured  to  raise  their  moral  and 
educational  standard,  and  encouraged,  at  least  indirectly,  arts  and 
science  in  the  country, — all  these  facts  must  be  taken  account  of 
before  we  utter  any  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  man  and  his 
administration. 

Whatever  may  be  our  ultimate  opinion  of  Hastings  we  cannot 
but  consider  him  as  a  man  of  the  greatest  administrative  genius 
and  of  the  most  lofty  daring,  a  man  who,  under  more  favorable 
circumstances,  might  have  left  behind  him  not  only  a  record  that 
would  mark  him  as  one  of  Britain's  most  successful  colonial  rulers, 
but  a  record  that  would  enable  his  countrymen  to  fee!  a  justifiable 
pride  at  the  mention  of  his  name. 

George  D.  Kelly, 

Third  Form. 
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RUDYARD    KIPLING. 


lM 

sHElifeofa  modern  writer  is,  generally  speaking-,  a 
humdrum  affair.  Someone  has  remarked  that  the 
literary  man  of  the  nineteenth  century  lives  in  no  such 
events  as  those  which  followed  Chaucer,  Spencer, 
Marlowe,  Bacon,  Milton,  Bunyan,  or  DeFoe.  The  story  of 
Ulysses — the  old  heathen  who  bravely  disdained  ease,  and 
was  full  of  that  spirit,  even  to  old  age,  eager,  fresh,  and  inquisitive 
— is  of  an  adventurer  long  dead.  In  our  times  of  piping  peace, 
the  greatest  romance  that  clings  about  a  writer  comes  from  what 
rumor  has  to  say  about  his  enormous  bank  cheques.  With  the 
author  himself,  one  may  suppose  the  most  stirring  passages  in 
his  life  are  made  up  of  dickerings  with  the  book-sellers.  But  the 
career  of  the  wonderful  young  man  who  can  draw  upon  his  visual 
and  personal  recollections  for  scenes  in  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
for  accurate  descriptions  of  the  lives  and  habits  of  all  sorts  of 
people,  and  who,  in  ten  short  years,  being  yet  in  his  early  forties, 
has  by  virtue  of  work  in  both  English  prose  and  verse,  forged  far 
ahead  of  all  competitors  to  the  very  front  rank  of  English  writers, 
may  surely  be  deemed  to  form  a  striking  exception  to  the  rule. 
There  is  only  one  exception,  since  there  is  only  one  Rudyard 
Kipling. 

He  was  born  in  1865,  in  Bombay,  India.  His  father,  Mr. 
Lockwood  Kipling,  was  a  cultivated  writer,  art  teacher,  and  illus- 
trator. A  correspondent  recalls  the  manner  in  which  Rudyard 
Kipling  got  his  dictinctly  unusual  Christian  name.  It  is  a  pretty 
and  romatic  story.  His  father,  who  was  chief  of  the  Lahore 
School  of  Art,  bestowed  it  upon  his  son  as  a  souvenir  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  while  walking  on  the  shore  of  Rudyard  Lake  that  he 
proposed  to,  and  was  accepted  by,  Miss  Alice  MacDonald,  the 
poet's  mother.  Young  Kipling  was  educated  in  England,  but  at 
the  age  of  seventeen  he  returned  to  India,  where  he  entered  upon  a 
journalistic  career  as  sub-editor  of  the  Lahore  "  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette."  It  was  that  newspaper  that  received  his  first  stories 
and  verses,  which  at  the  outset  made  but  little  stir.  Then  Kipling, 
in  1886,  having  attained  to  man's  estate  in  years,  had  bound  up 
in  rough  fashion  in  his  office  a  small    volume    of    his  verse:    "a 
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lean  oblong  docket,  wire-stitched,  to  imitate  a  D.  O.  government 
envelope,  printed  on  one  side  only,  bound  in  brown  paper  and 
secured  with  red  tape."  The  odd  little  venture  sold  well;  and  as 
the  bard  himself  put  it,  "at  last  the  book  came  to  London  with  a  gilt 
top  and  a  stiff  back."  The  book,  though  crude,  was  given  a  cordial 
reception,  and  made  a  great  sensation.  The  tales  about  India  were 
also  made  into  books  and  followed  the  poems  to  the  great  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames,  where  they  made  the  name  of  their  author 
famous.  The  themes  of  these  tales  showed  Kipling's  broad 
grasp  ;  they  were  pathetic,  realistic,  or  weirdly  sombre  in  their 
suggestiveness,  and  more  than  one  of  them  were  masterpieces. 

Kipling  went  to  England  in  1880,  and  a  little  later  settled  in 
the  United  States,  building  for  himselt  a  residence  in  Brattleboro, 
Vermont.  His  recent  return  from  England  to  New  York,  his 
serious  illness,  great  suffering,  and  happy  recovery,  the  satisfac- 
tion of  which  was,  however,  lessened  by  the  death  of  a  beloved 
daughter,  are  facts  too  vivid  in  the  public  memory  to  call  for  more 
than  a  bare  mention  here. 

There  are  few  personalities  more  interesting  than  that  of 
Rudyard  Kipling,  and  yet  there  are  few  men  of  letters  about  whom 
so  little  personally  is  known.  The  private  life  of  the  novelist  and 
poet  has  always  been  jealously  screened  from  the  public  gaze.  He 
shrinks  from  notoriety  and  dreads  an  American  reporter  more  than 
a  tiger  in  his  jungle — mayhap  with  good  reason.  After  remarking 
that  a  great  deal  had  been  m^de  about  Kipling's  eccentricities  and 
rudness  to  people  who  showed  a  desire  to  lionize  him,  a  friend  of 
his  went  on  to  say,  that  those  who  know  him  well  affirm  this  is 
due  entirely  to  diffidence  ;  that  he  is  as  bashful  as  a  country  boy 
and  is  never  himself  in  the  presence  of  strangers.  A  prominent 
society  lady  of  New  York,  for  example,  whose  home  is  the  haunt 
of  literary  people,  invited  him  to  a  musicale,  and  he  went  with  his 
wife,  expecting  to  be  treated  like  ordinary  guests.  When  he  ar- 
rived, however,  to  his  horror  and  amazement,  he  found  the  pro- 
gramme was  almost  entirely  composed  of  his  own  poems,  that 
had  been  set  to  music,  and  that  he  was  expected  to  occupy  a 
conspicious  position  before  the  audience  while  the  entertainment 
was  going  on.  He  emphatically  declined  to  do  so,  and  with  an 
abruptness  which  his  hostess  and  the  other  guests  considered  very 
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rude,  bolted  from  the  house  and  went  home.  The  explanation 
offered  by  his  friends  was  that  he  was  simply  frightened.  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  all  the  rudeness  here  was  on  the  part  of 
Kipling's  hosts.  When  people  propose  to  put  an  unoffensive 
stranger  on  exhibition  for  their  own  satisfaction  fn  the  land  of 
Barnum,  the  one  thing  left  for  the  foreigner  to  do  is  net  to  stand 
upon  the  order  of  his  going — but  go.  Kipling  has  a  laudable  pre- 
judice against  inquiry  into  his  private  life  and  habits,  and  conse- 
quently a  good  many  people  who  have  come  in  contact  with  him 
have  called  him  all  sorts  of  hard  names.  His  defence — a  justifiable 
one — was  that  he  did  not  care  to  know  them  and  resented  their 
attempts  to  know  him.  He  believes  that  he  gives  the  best  he  has 
to  the  public  in  his  writings,  and  that  it  has  no  right  to  bother 
about  his  private  life.  Quite  so,  "the  book  is  of  the  man" — not 
"  the  man"  as  it  is  frequently  misquoted — as  Buffon  expresses  the 
thought. 

The  most  original  writer  finds  it  difficult  to  divest  himself  of 
his  insularly  English  ideas  and  preconceptions.  Witness  his 
mistake  in  pilfering  from  the  old  and  disused  Litany  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  or  D'Arcy  McGee's  poems,  in  order  to  dub  this  fair 
Dominion,  "  Cur  Lady  of  the  Snows."  Do  not  we  all  know  that 
little  or  none  of  "  the  beautiful  "  can  be  found  outside  of  ice- 
houses anywhere  in  these  Provinces  in  the  middle  of  July  ?  It 
is  quite  true  oranges  do  not  grow  in  the  open  in  Canada 
in  either  December  or  January,  even  when  the  season  is  quite 
exceptionally  mild  ;  but  Canada  is,  as  a  sapient  Boston 
commentator  avers,  a  very  fertile  country,  with  a  good  climate  and 
an  intelligent  people,  whose  chief  trouble  is  a  superabundance  of 
politics.  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snows  !  "  oh,  no,  Mr.  Kipling  ; 
please  to  take  that  back.  In  fact,  Kipling  not  only  does  not  appre- 
ciate the  American  climate,  he  has  not  even  learned  how  to 
manage  it.  It  is  generally  affirmed  in  the  Great  Republic  that  his 
terrible  illness  was  due  to  his  habit  of  wearing  a  heavy  fur-lined 
overcoat  in  all  sorts  of  weather  and  his  imprudence  in  taking  it  off 
when  he  became  heated.  He  was  repeatedly  warned  that  he  was 
unnecessarily  exposing  himself  and  advised  to  get  a  lighter  gar- 
ment to  wear  as  the  weather  became  milder,  but  he  would  start 
put  in  the  morning  with  his  fur  coat,  wear  it  until  he  was  thoroughly 
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heated  and  perspiring,  when  he  would  take  it  off  and  carry  it  on 
his  arm  until  he  was  chilled.  Then  he  would  put  it  on  again  and 
say  unpleasant  things  about  our  climate. 

One  who  knows  Mr.  Kipling  writes,  that  personally  he  is 
cheerfully  profane  and  genuinely  religious.  His  affection  for  his 
wife  and  children  amounts  almost  to  worship,  but  even  they  are 
not  immune  from  his  sense  of  humor.  He  calls  his  first  child  his 
"  international  baby."  Of  course  it  is  natural  that  a  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Tory  like  Kipling  should  hardly  be  happy,  outside  of  Eng- 
land, yet  he  has  a  genuine  love  for  Vermont,  and  it  is  possible  that 
had  it  not  been  for  his  trouble  with  his  brother-in-law  he  might 
not  have  left  the  United  States.  As  it  was,  he  only  went  for  a 
spell  finally  to  return.  With  the  perversity  so  natural  to  an 
Englishman,  again,  he  prefers  Vermont  in  winter  time,  although 
it  is  cold  and  cheerless  enough  to  most  people.  Perhaps  the  long 
years  he  spent  in  the  heat  of  India  may  account  for  his  delight  in 
cold  weather.  It  is  probable  he  meant  to  be  nice  and  compliment- 
ary to  Canada  when  he  called  her,  "  Our  Lady  of  the  Snow."  He 
has  often  said  there  is  nothing  like  Vermont  air  for  babies. 

His  Brattleboro  home  is  said  to  be  as  peculiar  as  himself.  It 
is  an  out-of-the-way  place,  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Properly  speak- 
ing it  is  not  in  Brattleboro  at  all,  but  just  across  the  line  in  a  little 
place  called  Dummerston.  The  hill  slopes  down  to  the  troubled 
waters  of  the  Connecticut  River.  The  house  is  a  long,  curious- 
looking  structure,  fashioned  after  the  plan  ot  an  Indian  bungalow. 
A  long  corridor  divides  it  from  end  to  end,  so  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  rooms  is  something  like  those  in  a  hotel.  There  are  no 
fences  around  his  extensive  grounds,  but  there  are  to  be  seen  lots 
of  signs  which  read:  "Trespassing  on  these  Premises  is  For- 
bidden." In  order  to  further  avoid  intrusion  there  is  but  one 
entrance  to  the  house,  and  that  is  on  the  side  away  from  the  road. 
His  study  is  a  long,  narrow  room,  most  artistically  adorned,  which 
can  be  reached  only  by  passing  through  his  wife's  boudoir.  It 
will  be  observed  that  everything  in  connection  with  his  life  in 
America  shows  how  desirous  he  is  to  avoid  people  who  bother  him, 
and  his  extensive  precautions  are  not  overdone.  In  his  study  are 
many  books,  and  he  is  an  omniverous  reader. 
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He  is  a  slight,  active  man,  wears  a  thick  cap,  a  big-,  shabby 
ulster,  and  old  trousers  thrust  into  heavy  boots.  A  little  black 
briarwood  pipe  upon  which  he  puffs  contentedly  at  frequent  inter- 
vals, completes  the  picture.  He  seems  to  enjoy  the  freedom  of  his 
shabby  clothes  and  of  the  rural  community.  He  likes  the  sleighing. 
He  is  fond  of  wandering  about  on  the  place.  When  there  is  a 
fresh  fall  of  snow  he  usually  takes  a  hand  in  shovelling  paths.  If 
those  keen,  spectacled  eyes  were  hidden  a  stranger  might  take  him 
for  one  of  the  employees.  But  when  evening  comes  Mr.  Kipling 
makes  an  elaborate  toilet.  If  you  read  his  books  you  know  that 
when  he  pictures  a  man  in  the  wilds  of  India  whom  he  really  wants 
to  have  respected,  he  always  makes  him  put  on  his  evening  clothes 
at  dinner  time.  The  author  lives  up  to  this.  It  doesn't  matter  if 
there  are  no  guests  in  the  house,   he  always  dresses  for  dinner. 

He  is  never  in  a  hurry,  and  often  sits  about  the  hotel,  and 
chats  with  people  whom  he  knows  and  reads  the  newspapers.  The 
shopkeepers  all  know  him,  and  like  him.  But  the  stranger  who 
seeks  him  out,  with  fulsome  praise  to  serve  as  an  introduction, 
wishes  he  hadn't.  His  favorite  expression  is  the  good  old  English 
expression  of  "  egad,"  but  there  is  no  end  of  "  damns,"  and  even 
still  more  masculine  expressions,  interlarded  in  the  conversation. 
The  men  who  have  worked  for  him — and  they  are  many — say  that 
he  is  the  kindest  and  most  generous  employer  they  have  ever 
known.  There  is  one  thing  he  always  asks  them,  and  that  is  to 
tell  nothing  about  his  daily  life  or  the  incidents  of  his  household 
affairs.  From  all  of  which  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  English- 
man in  Great  Britain  who  guards  his  privacy  more  closely  than 
this  author  who  has  not  the  least  hesitation  in  getting  at  the 
secrets  of  other  people  when  he  wants  them  for  a  tale.  But  that 
is  an  entirely  "  different  story,"  as  Kipling  has  remarked  himself 
on  various  occasions. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Sun  gives  us  a  glance  at  the 
celebrated  writer  while  he  lived  in  England  prior  to  his  recent 
return  to  America.  Rottingdean  is — contrary  to  its  name — a  fresh, 
charming  little  place  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  There  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones,  the  painter,  had  a  beautiful  house  ;  and 
opposite,  his  nephew,  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  took  a  place.  This 
correspondent    continues  :     li  His  amusements  !     Well,  he  used  to 
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cycle  across  to  Brighton,  when  we  all  used  to  stand  in  the  road  to 
see  him  start,  and  he  would  return  in  the  evening-  to  dinner.  Or 
we  would  miss  him  for  two  or  three  days  and  find  he  had  gone 
away  to  Ireland.  Sometimes,  with  my  sister  and  I,  he  would  sit 
on  the  beach  at  Rottingdean  and  idle  away  a  morning.  At  cost 
of  infinite  trouble  he  would  pile  a  line  of  stones  quite  near  the 
water;  then  he  would  scramble  back  to  us  and  we  would  all  fire 
volleys  together.  We  were  allowed  three  stones  to  his  one,  but  I 
think  the  ratio  was  afterwards  reversed  because  he  was  a  poor 
shot.  This  amusement  he  called  "  decimating  an  enemy's 
palisade,"  and,  as  our  shots  slowly  brought  down  the  stones,  he 
would  get  quite  excited,  and  his  shoe  laces  become  more  and  more 
untied.  Also,  he  would  fling  stones  ont  on  the  sea,  and,  in  this 
too  we  always  beat  him.  It  may  be  he  allowed  us  to  win,  but  at 
the  time  he  never  permitted  us  the  idea."  It  is  evident  this  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Sun  is  a  young  person,  and  certain  it  is 
the  author  of  the  "Jungle  Books"  understands  the  Young  Person. 
Lest  my  younger  readers  should  fall  into  the  dangerous  mistake 
of  supposing  that  Mr.  Kipling  has  climbed  the  ladder  of  literary 
success  without  incredible  pains,  I  desire  to  make  a  point  or  two 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career  quite  clear  and  emphatic.  We 
know  something  of  what  his  duties  were  on  the  "  Civil  and  Military 
Gazette."  He  had  to  prepare  for  the  press  the  telegrams  of  the 
day ;  he  had  to  provide  extracts  and  paragraphs  ;  he  wrote  brief 
editorial  notes  ;  he  kept  an  eye  on  sports  and  looked  after  local 
news  generally  ;  finally,  he  read  all  proofs,  except  those  of  edi- 
torials, and  on  top  of  all  this  work  he  composed  innumerable 
verses  and  stories.  In  his  remarkable  story  of  "The  Man  who 
Would  be  King,"  he  has  given  us  a  sketch  of  himself  sitting  at 
desk  one  Saturday  night,  waiting  to  put  the  paper  to  the  press. 
"  A  king  or  courtier  was  dying  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,"  he 
says,  "and  the  paper  was  to  be  held  until  the  last  possible 
moment.  It  was  a  pitchy,  black,  hot  night,  and  raining — now 
and  again  a  spot  of  almost  boiling  water  would  fall  on  the  dust  .  . 
The  thing,  whatever  it  was,  was  keeping  us  back.  It  would  not 
come  oft  ....  I  drowsed  off,  and  wondered  whether  the  telegraph 
was  a  blessing  and  whether  this  dying  man  was  aware  of  the 
inconvenience  and  delay  he  was  causing.  .  .  -The  clock  hands  crept 
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up  to  3  o'clock  and  the  machines  spun  their  fly-wheels  two  or  three 
times,  to  see  that  all  was  in  order  before  I  said  the  word  that 
would  set  them  off.  I  could  have  shrieked  aloud.  Then  the  roar 
and  rattle  of  the  wheels  shattered  the  quiet  into  little  bits." 

In  a  word,  his  early  school  was  almost  as  exacting  and  ex- 
hausting- as  that  in  which  the  young  mind  of  Charles  Dickens  was 
developed — pulled  up,  would,  perhaps,  be  a  better  word.  It  was 
in  this  trying  environment  that  Kipling  nevertheless  composed 
some  of  his  best  things.  But  he  did  not  achieve  dexterity  without 
plenty  of  painful  effort.  In  a  couple  of  pages  on  "  My  First  Book," 
which  he  some  years  ago  contributed  to  "  McClure's  Magazine," 
he  told  something  about  the  way  iu  which  his  verses  were  written, 
saying  : 

"  Bad  as  they  were  I  burned  twice  as  many  as  were  pub- 
lished, and  of  the  survivors  at  least  two-thirds  were  cut  down  at 
the  last  moment.  Nothing  can  be  wholly  beautiful  that  is  not 
useful,  and  therefore  my  verses  were  made  to  ease  off  the  per- 
petual strife  between  the  manager  extending  his  advertisements 
and  my  chief  fighting  for  his  reading  matter." 

I  burned  twice  as  many  as  were  published  !  There  is  the 
story  in  brief  of  the  author's  struggles  with  what  Robert  Burns 
calls  his  "  'prentice  hand."  Only  Dogberrys  think  that  "  reading 
and  writing  come  by  nature."  Intelligent  people  know  that  they 
come  by  a  different  process  in  comparison  with  which  wielding  a 
pick  under  a  scorching  summer  sun  is  a  ridiculously  easy  and 
grateful  employment.  Even  as  late  as  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Kipling 
said  to  a  friend  :  "  I  do  my  daily  task  conscientiously,  but  not  all 
that  I  write  is  printed  ;  most  of  it  goes  there."  The  waste  paper 
basket  here  received  a  vigorous  kick,  and  a  mass  of  torn-up  papers 
rolled  on  the  ground. 

The  task  of  giving,  within  narrow  limits,  a  just  estimate  of 
Kipling's  work  in  prose  and  verse  is  not  an  easy  one.  His  verse  is 
the  most  vigorous  and  natural  produced  by  an  Englishman  in  our 
days.  Kipling  has  been  well  described  as  strong  meat  for  men, 
sometimes  strong  enough  to  be  rank,  not  milk  for  babes  and  suck- 
lings. His  language  is  at  times  as  "plain"  as  the  picturesque 
vocabulary  of  Truthful  James.  It  is  said  he  does  not  know  gram- 
mar, that   he  wrote    "done"  for  "did"    in    "Recessional,"  and 
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repeated  the  fault  in  a  subsequent  effusion.  But  who  among-  us 
English-speaking  people  does  know  grammar  ?  And  what  is 
English  grammar,  or  the  grammar  of  any  living,  and  consequently 
changing  tongue  ?  As  soon  as  a  man  does  something  sufficiently 
great,  an  inquisitive  horde  starts  up  to  discover  what  he  can't  do. 
One  of  these  has  just  triumphantly  held  up  the  fact  that  Kipling 
does  not  show  himself  heart  to  heart  with  nature  in  his  writings  ; 
that  his  soul  is  not  linked  to  her  fair  works  ;  that  he  is  never  con- 
templative in  her  presence.  Moreover,  critics  say,  he  has  dealt  little 
with  love,  comparing  very  unfavorably  with  Keats  in  that  matter.  It 
would  be  about  as  reasonable  to  compare  a  skylark  with  awar-horse. 
When  a  man  has  done  great  things,  why  should  the  earth  be  ran- 
sacked for  the  great  things  he  has  not  done  ?  There  are  plenty  to 
write  about  nature  and  love,  Kipling  has  written  about  men. 
Glancing  into  a  volume  of  his  verse,  now  before  me,  I  find,  he  has 
touched  upon  such  generally  unpoetic  themes  as  the  Jubilee,  the 
Tariff,  Anglo-Saxon  Federation  and  the  Market  for  Breadstuffs, 
and  he  has  done  so  with  a  vigor,  if  not  a  grace,  and  an  originality 
if  not  a  conventionality,  that  keeps  the  reader  rapt  when  he  might 
well  expect  to  be  repelled.  This  unrivalled  power  of  filling  com 
monplace  subjects  with  interest  is  throughout  Kipling's  most 
prominent  and  abiding  merit. 

Kipling  stands  for  originality  of  conception  and  vigor  of  exe- 
cution, and  originality  and  vigor  are  great  qualities.  His  music 
does  not  indulge  much  in  trills  and  grace-notes,  and  his  favorite 
instrument  is  not  the  parlor  piano,  but  the  rough  war  trumpet  and 
the  noisy  drum.  He  is  a  patriot;  he  knows  how  to  sing  the  valiant 
deeds  of  his  countrymen,  or  lacking  real  deeds,  to  imagine  ones 
which  readily  pass  for  real.  Neither  grammar  nor  exactions  of 
rhyme  are  for  an  instant  allowed  to  check  his  course,  he  simply 
rides  rough-shod  over  both.  Thus  in  his  proud  "Recessional  "  he 
states  with  ungrammatical  license,  that  the  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing "dies,"  and  he  makes  "dies"  rhyme  with  "sacrifice,"  an 
outrage  on  the  ear  in  the  committal  of  which  he  may  truly  be  said 
to  resemble  Keats,  whose  droll  Cockney  rhymes  are  proverbial. 
Kipling  has  been  called  "  The  poet  of  Imperialism,"  and  his  poem 
"The  White  Man's  Burden  "  contains  the  same  underlying  motive 
of  mingled  imperialism,  pride  of  empire,  and  pure  joy  of  conquest 
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which  rules  through  his  writings.  Wherever  England  plants  the 
foot  of  conquest  there  Kipling  shouts  his  soldier's  song  of  triumph 
with  an  overwhelmning  vim  and  swing  which  must  make  the  Poet 
Laureate  green  with  envy.  The  English  Tory,  Alfred  Austin, 
togged  out  in  Irish  green,  would  be  a  spectacle  for  the  gods.  I 
wish  I  could  illustrate  by  citation  the  different  phases  of  Kipling's 
verse  I  have  indicated,  but  I  have  no  space  for  illustrations.  The 
"  Barrack  Room  Ballads  '•'  of  the  poet  presented  the  British  Muse 
with  a  new  Empire.  To  pass  from  the  reading  of  Tennyson's 
"  Princess"  to  Kipling's  "  Danny  Deever,"  "  The  Road  to  Man- 
dalay,"  ''Fuzzy  Wuzzy,"  "  Tommy  Atkins,"  "The  Widow  of 
Winsor,"  is  truly  to  experience  the  elasticity  and  capacity  of  our 
language.  Such  productions  as  "The  Vampire,"  which  is  typical 
of  a  whole  division  of  his  poetry,  take  an  original  conception  of  a 
very  old  root-idea  and  expresses  it  in  language  as  fresh  as  the 
vernal  grass.  Much  of  the  impassioned  verse  of  "  The  Seven 
Seas  "  is  not  only  masterly,  but  it  has  never  been  excelled  for 
directness,  strength  and  grandeur,  not  even  by  royal  John  Dryden 
himself. 

In  his  prose,  too,  Kipling  has  touched  upon  many  things  of 
present  interest.  His  masterpiece  of  story,  "  The  Man  who  Would 
be  King,"  is  typical  of  the  British  desire  to  govern,  a  desire  which 
Kipling  seems  to  consider  his  mission  to  deepen  and,  perhaps,  to 
broaden,  by  every  means  in  his  power.  Than  "  Soldiers  Three  " 
and  "  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,"  there  is  no  more  breezy  reading 
in  the  whole  round  of  English  literature.  There  is  the  story  called 
"  Beyond  the  Pale,"  of  the  love  of  Trefago,  the  Englishman,  for 
Bisesa,  the  Hindoo  widow,  with  its  weird  love  song  which  begins, 
"Alone  upon  the  housetops  of  the  north";  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  find  anything  more  engrossing  than  this  tale.  There 
is  a  fatalism  of  horror  called  "  The  Gate  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows." 
There  is  the  unique  character  of  Strickland  of  the  police,  the  man 
who  knew  "The  Lizard  Song  of  the  Sausis,"  the  "  Halli-Hukk 
Dance,"  and  had  assisted  at  "  the  painting  of  the  death  bull." 
And  there,  too,  is  the  story  of  Talun,  incongruously  headed  with  a 
quotation  from  Joshua,  which  describes  the  little  room  on  the  city 
wall  where  the  wit  and  the  wisdom  of  native  India  gather,  and, 
like  the  others,  hints  at  all  sorts  of    mysteries  which  breathe  hotly 
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upon  the  fire  of  adventure  and  kindle  the  coals  of  inclination  into 
a  flame  of  accomplishment.  That  same  story  of  "On  the  City 
Wall  "  has  in  it  much  of  England's  civil  service  and  of  the  men 
who  compose  it.  I  could  easily  go  on  pointing  to  remarkable 
short  story  after  short  story,  but  let  it  suffice  to  remark  that 
in  the  production  of  this  article  of  literature,  which  has  been  aptly 
called  "  the  prose  sonnet  ",  he  has  seldom  been  surpassed  even  by 
such  masters  as  Edgar  Allen  Poe  and  Fltz  James  O'Brien. 

Andrew  Lang  said  that  Kipling  had  not  entered  into  the 
secrets  of  familiar  life  in  England.  How  could  he  enter  into  them  ? 
He  was  famous,  he  had  to  write,  write  unceasingly.  The  days  of 
study  had  gone  from  the  great  author  with  the  vanishing  shores 
of  India  at  his  departure  for  England.  At  this  moment  his  fame 
as  a  story  teller  rests  with  most  security  on  his  Anglo-Indian  crea- 
tions ;  although  the  future  may,  of  course,  bring  about  a  great 
change.  His  lengthy  stories  are  replete  with  the  richest  promise. 
"The  Light  that  Failed"  is  a  novelette  possessing  a  distinct 
charm  although  in  some  respects  much  inferior  to  its  successors. 
"  The  Nanlakha  "  has  met  with  great  acceptance,  but  competent 
critics  say  that  the  scenes  placed  in  the  Western  States  are  not 
handled  as  deftly  as  those  placed  in  England,  which  is  what  one 
might  expect.  In  "Captain  Courageous,"  published  in  1897,  we 
have  more  pronounced  traces  of  the  influences  of  Kipling's  Ameri- 
can residence.  In  this  book  the  Gloucester  fishermen  and  their 
ships  live — both  men  and  boats.  In  the  matter  of  ship  photo- 
graphy, -Richard  H.  Dana,  Clark  Russell,  Marryatt  and  Cooper, 
must  make  way  for  the  new  writer.  His  is  the  best  story  of  sea 
life  ever  written  ;  and  his  few  errors  are  purely  technical  and  by 
no  means  serious  at  that.  "  The  Day's  Work,"  which  volume 
has  but  issued  from  the  press,  is  made  up  of  a  new  series  of  short 
stories  which  have  all  been  published  at  one  time  or  another  in 
various  periodicals.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Kipling  is  sometimes 
over  prone  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  that  great  Siren,  the  publisher. 
Some  of  his  stories  in  this  volume,  and  elsewhere,  will  not  add  to 
his  fame.  But  "William  the  Conqueror" — who  is  no  Norse 
warrior,  but  a  sweet  English  girl — is  remarkable  as  containing  the 
Kiplingese  creation  which  comes  nearest  to  the  conventional  type 
of  the  heroine,    and  it  must   be  remembered   Kipling   has   essayed 
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few  heroines.  The  unique  and  wonderful  "  Jungle  Books,"  a 
captivating  series  of  animal  fables,  each  of  which  is  as  well 
wrought  as  the  best  of  ^sop.  would  require  an  article  for  them- 
selves. Happy  the  boy  who  can  devote  his  days  and  nights  to  the 
marvellous  incidents  of  these  "  Jungle  Books"!  Whatever  of 
Kipling  crumbles  beneath  the  touch  of  Time,  these  wonderful 
creations,  will,  I  venture  to  think,  survive  as  long  as  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written. 

The  particulars  in  this  sketch  have  been  gleaned  from  many 
sources,  staid  reviews,  pert  magazine  notices,  rough  and  readv 
newspaper  articles,  and  what  not.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  said  a 
great  deal  about  himself.  He  could  not  avoid  that  since  he  is  a 
lyric  poet  and  lyrism  implies  revelations  of  self.  They  are  in  his 
work  ;  he  would  not  tell  them  to  a  reporter.  He  may  have  had 
had  Seudery's  idea.  "I  know  better  than  any  other  writer  how 
to  tell  anecdotes  about  myself."  To  his  works,  then,  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  learn  what  sort  of  a  man  their  author  is,  may  be 
confidentially  referred.  It  is  too  early  to  estimate  Kipling's  place 
among  the  writers  of  our  times, — if  indeed  a  writer's  place  can  be 
settled  by  the  rough  comparisons  of  the  critic. 
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A    MODEST   AND    MERITORIOUS   WRITER. 

There  is  a  pleasing  anecdote  related  of  the  late  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
to  the  effect  that  when  a  friend  credited  her  with  extraordinary 
mental  capacity,  the  lady  blushed  deeply,  and  cried  out:  "Oh, 
no  ;  I  am  not  intellectual  ;  not  the  least  little  bit."  This  seemly 
humility  is  a  virtue  none  the  less  pleasing  because  not  common 
among  authoresses,  or  among  authors  either,  and,  indeed,  I  would 
have  experienced  a  difficulty  to  find  another  instance  ;  if  I  except 
a  case  long  before  my  mind,  and  that  is  the  whole  useful  life-work 
of  that  most  modest  and  meritorious  writer,  one  of  the  editors  of 
that  model  of  Catholic  journals  "The  Pilot"  of  Boston,  Miss 
Katherine  Eleaner  Conway. 

With  this  lady  humility  is  truly  an  interminable  practice. 
"  Humility,"  says  La  Rochefoucauld,  with  a  sublime  morality  not 
too  frequently  displayed  by  him,  "  is  the  altar  upon  which  God 
wishes  that  we  should  offer  him  his  sacrifices."  This  commercial 
age  of  ours  is  an  advertizing  age,  when  every  one  is  expected  to 
blow  his  own  horn  with  a  vigor  the  Angel  Gabriel  will  find  it 
difficult  to  surpass  at  the  crack  of  doom,  and  few  are  they  who  do 
not  delight  in  having  their  ears  full  of  their  own  airy  fame  ;  so  it 
goes  without  saying  that  Miss  Conway,  to  whom  such  ruses  are 
repugnant,  no  matter  what  the  demand  for  her  books  may  be,  does 
not  receive  from  our  advertisement-reading  and  advertisement- 
inspired  public  anything  like  the  credit  which  is  her  due. 

I  have  been  led  to  those  reflections  by  the  recent  perusal  of 
one  of  Miss  Conway's  latest  volumes,  and  though  it  was  obviously 
if  not  avowedly,  intended  for  younger  heads  than  mine,  I  had  not 
read  many  pages  when  1  found  myself  unable  to  lay  it  aside,  and 
had  to  read  through  the  work.  Furthermore,  I  turned  back  and 
read  the  book  over  again  with  an  undiminished  relish. 

The  work  I  found  so  interesting  has  for  its  title  "  Bettering 
Ourselves,"  and  is  the  fourth  number  of  the  justly  popular  Family 
Sitting  Room  Series.  The  other  three  volumes  of  this  highly  use- 
ful and  agreeable  little  Library  are  ;  "  Questions  of  Honor  in  the 
Christian  Life";  "A  Lady  and  her  Letters";  and  "Making 
Friends   and    Keeping  Them."     As  the   frank   titles  indicate,  the 
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books  are  intended  as  general  companions  to  young-  people  of  both 
sexes,  althongh  they  may,  as  I  can  testify,  be  read  with  infinite 
pleasure  and  advantage  by  spring-hearted  grown-up  persons. 

It  has  been  somewhat  paradoxically  stated  that  the  most 
attractive  manner  is  no  manner  at  all  ;  which  means  simply  that 
the  manners  of  the  best  bred  people  are  those  which  are  thrust  the 
least  upon  the  notice  of  others.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility 
of  carrying  this  modish  manner  to  such  an  extreme — all  extremes 
are  evils — as  to  make  it  the  very  height  of  affectation,  and  to 
qualify  it,  it  may  be  said  that  every  person  should  modify  his  or 
her  manner  by  circumstances,  and  regulate  it  by  good  sense  and 
manly  or  womanly  independence.  True  politeness,  it  need  hardly 
be  said,  is  not  "so  much  a  thing  of  forms  and  ceremony,  as  of  nice 
eeling  and  delicacy  of  perception.  Were  I  asked  to  indicate  the 
very  best  guides  in  our  language  in  such  matters,  I  should  unhesi- 
tatingly point  to  Miss  Conway's  conscientious  "Family  Sitting 
Room  Series."  The  philosophy  of  these  little  books  is  healthy, 
and  seems  to  aim  at  producing  unexceptionable  good  breeding  by 
the  Christian  method  ;  that  is,  the  insistance  upon  the  habitual 
illustration  in  word  and  action  of  the  grand  old  Golden  Rule  of  the 
Gospel.  Thus  defined,  £-ood-breeding  is  an  essential  to  right 
living.  The  scholar,  without  good  breeding,  is  a  pedant  ;  the 
philosopher,  a  cynic  ;  the  man  of  the  world,  a  boor  ;  the  soldier, 
a  brute  ;  and  every  man  disagreeable,  selfish,  and  gross.  I  know 
of  no  other  works  wherein  literary  charm  and  sense  are  combined 
with  really  helpful  instruction,  warning,  and  advice  in  every-day 
acts  and  discourse,  to  anything  like  the  extent  they  are  in  these 
wisely  conceived,  lively  and  carefully-finished  essays,  which,  taken 
together,  form  a  charmingly  compiled*  synopsis  of  social  duty, 
something  really  valuable  to  the  mass  of  people,  being  different 
from  and  superior  to  the  mere  so-called  "  manuals  of  polite 
society,"  generally  replete  with  "  that  matter  needless  of  importless 
Durden,"  or  the  catch-penny  treaties  on  etiquette  "  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen  "  on  the  old  line,  the  which  is  very  infrequently  the  right 
line. 

Miss  Conway  has  also  publised  two  volumes  of  poems  ;  "  On 
the  Sunshine  Slope  "  and,  several  years  subsequently,  the 
"  Dream  of  Fair  Lilies."     The  latter  volume  is  distinguished  from 
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the  scores  and  scores  of  volumes  of  verse  the  pre  s  produce  day 
after  day  with  appalling  regularity,  by  richness  of  thought  and 
gracefulness  of  expression.  A  quotation  from  the  poem  "Success" 
may  be  accepted  as  a  full  introduction  to  the  spirit  of  the  entire 
collection.      Here  it  is  : 

"  Ah  !  know  what  true  success  is  ;    young-  hearts  dream, 

Dream  nobly  and  plan  loftily,  nor  deem 

That  length  of  years  is  length  of  loving.      See 

A  whole  life's  labor  in  an  hour  is  done  ; 

Not  by  world-tests  the  heavenly  crown  is  won, 

To  God  the  man  is  what  he  means  to  be."  • 

Taken  as  a  whole,  there  is  more  strength  of  thought,  con- 
densation, and  grace  in  "The  Dream  of  White  Lilies  "  than  are 
to  be  found  in  any  collection  of  poems,  known  to  me,  from  the 
brain  of  an  American  lady  since  the  death  of  the  highly-gifted, 
Mrs.  Helen  Hunt. 

The  following  friendly  estimate  of  Miss  Conway's  powers 
quoted  from  Cullin's  "  Story  of  the  Irish  in  Boston"  differs  from 
the  generality  of  such  production  in  being  subdued  and  sincere  and 
therefore  merits  respect  i 

"  She  is  not  more  remarkable  for  her  mental  qualities  than 
for  their  large  balance  and  proportion.  Her  poet's  gift,  inborn 
and  dominant,  leaves  her  no  less  a  woman  of  action,  a  natural 
helper,  a  publicist, — one  with  whom  all  clan  feelings  are  intense, 
and  in  whom  no  better  sympathy  is  lacking.  With  her  habits  of 
consistency  and  justice,  her  perfect  temper,  her  zealous,  aggressive 
pen,  she  has  one  destinct  Grecian  trait — the  love  for  organization 
and  the  personality  which  fits  it  and  succeeds  best  through  it. 
During  her  journalistic  years  in  Boston  she  has  made  herself  a 
place,  special,  and  yet  markedly  representative  and  has  worked, 
with  gracious  modesty  for  every  good  cause  within  reach." 

Katherine  Eleanor  Conway  was  born  of  Irish  parents,  in  the 
beautiful  town  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Her  father  was  a  bridge- 
builder  and  railway  contractor  :  her  mother  was  a  home  keeper 
and  book  lover.  She  studied  successively  and  successfully  in  the 
schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Nuns  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
in  her  native  city,  completing  her  course  at  St.  Mary's  Academy, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Having  left  school  she  did  reportorial  work  and 
wrote  verses  for  the  Daily   Uniony    of   Rochester,      From  1873-78 
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she  conducted  the  "  West-end  Journal,"  a  small  but  praisworthy 
publication,  and  contributed  poems  and  tales,  under  the  nom  de 
plume  of  "  Mercedes  "  to  other  newspaper  and  journals,  especially 
in  New  York.  Serious  family  reverses  occuring  between  the 
dates  just  mentioned,  she  was  thrown  on  her  own  resources  and 
bravely  shouldered  the  burdens  of  life.  She  was  for  several  years 
teacher  of  rhetoric  and  literature  in  the  Normal  School  of  Nazareth 
Convent,  Rochester,  and  a  contributor  of  short  stories  to  various 
papers  and  magazines.  My  attention  has  recently  been  called  to 
one  of  these  tales,  sacredly  enshrined  in  the  carefully-compiled 
and  most  interesting  scrap-book  of  a  thoughtful  lady,  and  all  I 
need  say  is  that  if  Miss  Conway's  other  storis  approach  the  one  I 
read  in  merit,  they  deserve  to  be  gathered  and  published  in  book- 
form.  In  fact,  it  was  the  reading  of  the  tale  that  led  me  to  make 
the  study  the  outlined  result  of  which  is  offered  in  these  pages. 
From  1878  till  1883 — with  one  short  break — Miss  Conway  was 
assistant  editor  of  the  "  Catholic  Union  and  Times,"  and  in  1883. 
John  B.  O'Reilly,  discovering  her  talents,  beckoned  her  to  "The 
Pilot,"  sanctum  ;  she  came,  and  has  since  been  instrumental  in 
much  of  the  most  useful  and  scholarly  work  which  has  been  per- 
formed by  the  great  Boston  weekly. 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  GROWTH  OFTHE  MORAL 

INSTINCT. 

This  work,  in  two  portly  volumes  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.) 
by  Alexander  Sutherland,  is  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  attractive  and  entirely  repellent,  I  have  ever  examined. 
The  course  pursued  by  the  author  appears  to  me  to  resemble  that 
of  a  man  who  allows  himself  to  be  suddenly  diverted  from  the 
broad  highway  into  the  tortuous  paths  and  morass  and  slough  by 
the  elusive  gleam  of  the  luminous  appearance  sometimes  seen  in 
the  air  over  moist  ground  supposed  to  proceed  from  hydrogen  gas, 
to  which  has  been  given  the  expressive  name  of  Will-With-a-Wisp. 
In  dealing  with  the  intricate  net  work  of  problems  connected  with 
man's  moral  nature,  Alexander  Sutherland  remains,  so  far  as  I  can 
observe,  entirely  right  for  so  long  a  while,  and  then  errs  so  gener- 
ously that  his  "  failings  lean  to  virtue's  side  ;"  only  to  disappoint 
at  last  by  entering  upon  the  barren  desert  of  the  modern  ethical 
process,  finally  falling  into  the  slough  of  despond  of  Darwinian 
evolution  ;  that  the  student  of  Emerson  is  irresistably  reminded 
of  the  brave  leaves  and  flowers  which  the  intellectual  tree  of  the 
Concord  philosopher  was  continually  shooting  forth  only  to  disap- 
point all  those  who  would  see  them  supplanted  by  rare  and  lusci- 
ous fruit.  The  comparison  suggested  itself,  as,  for  very  many 
years,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  compare  every  such  lengthened 
and  laboriously  worked  out  anti-climax  to  a  speculation  by  Emer- 
son. 

Mr.  Sutherland's  leading  thesis  is  simple  and  may  be  summed 

up  in  his  own  phrase  "the  preservative  value  of sympathy," 

Here  is  a  bare  outline  of  his  reasoning.  Life  is  a  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. Parental  sympathy  serves  to  protect  the  offspring.  This 
conjugal  and  parental  sympathy,  spreading,  serves  to  protect  the 
community  ;  and  thus  widening  and  developing,  and  retro-acting 
on  the  individual,  emerges  as  law,  duty,  self-respect,  the  "myster- 
ious sense  of  the  innate  loveliness  of  honesty,"  and  the  moral 
ideas.  Spread  the  foregoing  over  nearly  a  thousand  well  written 
pages,  and  it  will  give  you  some  conception  of  Mr.  Sutherland's 
work. 
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Were  not  the  claims  put  forward  in  behalf  of  sympathy  ad- 
vanced beyond  all  reason,  they  would,  indeed,  form  what  in  some 
quarters  is  claimed  they  do  now,  really  a  beautiful  generalization. 
Had  the  author  stopped  short  of  insinuating-  that  his  exposition  of 
sympathy  was  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  origin  of  our  ideas 
of  duty,  and  responsibility,  I  should  be  disposed  to  place  his  two 
volumes  in  a  conspicuous  position  on  my  favorite  book-shelf,  which 
though  only  a  few  feet  long,  nevertheless  contains  all  that  is  best 
in  general  literature. 

Sympathy  is  a  thrice-blessed  emotion,  and  it  is,  fortunately, 
as  extensive  in  its  influences  as  the  blessed  light  of  day  itself,  but 
it  is  not  the  source  of  our  notions  of  duty  and  responsibility,  of 
duty  and  sin.  The  claiming  too  much  for  mere  sympathy  is,  I 
think,  the  first  and  most  resonant  false  note  in  the  two  books,  but 
ere  the  end,  as  I  have  said,  all  the  sweet  bells  get  out  of  tune.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  it  would  require  a  load  of  learning  to  demon- 
strate that  the  pure  idea  of  morality  is  at  least  as  primitive  as 
the  pure  idea  of  sympathy,  ising  both  the  terms  in  their  plain, 
every-day  acceptation.  J  Jo  not  know  quite  everything,  like  a 
speculator  in  philosophy — a  fact  the  reader  would  scarcely  suspect 
did  I  not  avow  it — yet  I  would  undertake  to  prove  that  morality 
came  into  the  world  at  precisely  the  moment  when  sympathy  ap- 
peared, and  that  they  were,  in  fact,  twin-born  in  the  heart  of 
Adam. 

Six  years  have  passed  since  Huxley  discussed  what  he  deemed 
to  be  the  mortal  and  eradicable  conflict  between  those  two  pro- 
cesses of  nature  which  he  named  respectively  the  "cosmic  process" 
of  strife  and  struggle  for  existence,  and  the  "ethical  process"  of 
self-restraint,  fellow-feeling  and  mutual  aid.  Between  these,  Hux- 
ley could  find  no  compromise,  as  he  did  not  possess  the  key  of  the 
situation,  which  is  Christianity.  Modern  science — though  seeking 
for  a  unity  in  Nature  fails  to  find  it,  because,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  any  large  body  of  knowledge  in  which  all  people  will 
agree  is  limited  to  small  regions  of  human  experience — regions  in 
which  very  likely  no  unity  is  discoverable.  What  Huxley  lacked 
to  cause  him  to  perceive  and  understand  the  oneness  of  Nature 
was  clearly  indicated  by  the  great  poet  who  wrote  : 

"  God  's  in  his  Heaven  ;  all  is  right  with  the  world." 
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Only  by  the  cosmic  process,  Huxley  thought,  could  man  have 
emerged  from  the  brute;  only  by  the  "ethical  process,"  so  he 
thought,  could  man  have  emerged  from  the  savage  ;  and  the 
catastrophic  supervention  of  a  new  order  of  the  old  seemed  to  him 
subversive  ot  the  ordinarily  accepted  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolutionary  nature.  Mr.  Sutherland  thinks  he  has  found  the 
compromise,  although  he  makes  no  reference  to  Huxley.  To  Mr. 
Sutherland  the  "  ethical  process"  is  as  truly  a  part  of  Nature  as  is 
the  "cosmic  process  ,;  With  him  the  two  processes,  instead  of 
being  distinct  and  antagonistic,  are  into-active  and  primeval,  are 
both  cosmic,  and  both  make  for  the  self-same  goal,  that,  namely, 
of  preserving  the  highest 'type.  By  the  way,  what  is  the  highest 
type?  Mr.  Sutherland  is  right  about  the  unity  of  the  processes, 
but  when  he  talks  about  the  preservation  of  the  highest  type  he 
simply  voices  airy  speculation.  But  his  attitude  towards  the  pro- 
cesses supplied  him  with  safe  premises  and  one  would  think  he 
would  proceed  thence  to  just  conclusions,  but  he  does  not.  Says 
Mr.  Sutherland  : 

"  My  book  will  follow  the  growth  of  'sympathy:  it  will  show 
how  in  due  course  parental  care  must  have  made  its  beneficent 
appearance  as  an  agency  essential  to  the  emergence,  the  survival, 
and  subsequent  ascendency  of  the  more  intelligent  types,  amid  a 
world  of  ceaseless  competition.  ...  It  has  deepened  and  expanded 
and ....  there  has  arisen  from  it  the  moral  instinct,  with  all  its 
accompanying  accessories,  the  sense  of  duty,  the  feeling  of  self- 
respect,  the  enthusiasm  of  both  the  tender  and  the  manly  ideal  of 
ethic  beauty." 

The  gist  of  the  compromise  is  this  :  Every  mated  pair,  every 
gregarious  genus,  survive  the  struggle  for  existence  precisely  be- 
cause, among  themselves,  they  cbey  the  higher  law,  the  ethical 
law.  No  new  or  extraneous  law  is  introduced.  We  can  no  more 
speak  of  "  the  impeded  action  of  the  natural  selection  on  man," 
as  does  Huxley,  than  we  can  speak  of  the  impeded  action  of  natural 
selection  on  monkeys  :  both  nourish  their  young,  cherish  their 
sick,  guard  their  fellows  from  their  common  foes. 

I  venture  to  think  that  Mr.  Sutherland's  chief  mistake  comes 
from  having  allowed  his  speculations  to  tend  evolution-ward. 
Evolution  is  a  mere  anchorless  theory,  which  ignores  God  and  His 
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action  in  the  world.  It  fails  to  lead  us  to  ultimates.  If  it  is  only 
a  theory,  as  I  take  it  to  be,  it  is  worth  precisely  its  face  value  and 
no  more.  If  it  is  a  law,  as  its  patrons  proclaim  it  to  be,  it  must 
have  had  a  law-maker,  as  laws  do  not  make  themselves,  any  more 
than  locomotives  make  themselves.  Evolution  not  only  does  not 
lead  us  to  ultimates,  but  leaves  us  with  mystery  for  explanation, 
and,  for  my  part  at  least,  I  prefer  the  old-time  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith  Truth,  if  it  come  to  us  at  all,  must  in  every  case 
come  in  a  manner  conformable  to  its  nature  :  we  can  get  no  know- 
ledge of  taste  through  our  eyes,  however  keen  ;  nor  will  all  our 
eyes,  though  piercing  as  an  eagle's,  ever  convey  to  our  brain  a 
message  from  the  realms  of  sound  and  harmony,  nor  will  all  our 
senses  put  together  give  us  an  inkling  of  the  nature  of  the  invisible 
world,  or  of  the  conditions  of  meriting  eternal  life. 

Mr.  Sutherland  traces  the  growth  of  sympathy  step  by  step 
with  beautiful  and  elaborate  details  — details  in  themselves  alone  of 
great  interest  and  marvellously  marshalled.  This  part  of  the  work 
has  furnished  me  with  some  of  the  most  pleasant  reading  I  have 
met  with  for  many  a  day.  But  there  is  a  weak  link  in  the  cater 
nal  argument  from  evolution,  and  it  exists  in  Mr.  Sutherland's 
system  on  that  theory  founded.  Whence  arises  the  preservative 
variation  ?  Surely  not  from  .chance.  The  whole  scientific  study  of 
nature  is  based  on  the  supposition  that  nature  follows  law.  Well, 
who  formulated  the  law  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact  evolution  cannot 
tell  whence  arises  the  preservative  variation,  and  the  plain  reason 
why  she  cannot  tell  is  simply  because  she  does  not  know.  As  a 
writer  in  "Self-culture" — to  whom  I  am  under  obligations  in  this 
article — remarks,  after  all  Mr.  Sutherland's  efforts,  it  is  only  the 
biological  and  anthropological  "how"  that  the  author  has  ex- 
plained ;  the  "why"  he  has  not  touched.  So  it  is  with  evolution, 
it  can  talk  for  years  about  the  "how,"  but  has  comparatively  little 
to  say  about  the  "why,"  and  that  little  very  generally  wrong  for 
the  most  part. 

Human  sympathy  is  certainly  a  great  and  noble  power.  Once 
we  recognize  God  as  the  All-Father  we  are  logically  bound  to  re- 
cognize all  men  as  brethren,  no  matter  where  born,  or  under  which 
sky,  or  institution,  or  religion  they  may  liv-e.  A  selfish  act  done 
by  a  Christian  without  regatd  to  the  rights  of  others  is  an  act  of  in- 
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justice.  But  if  I  do  not  recognize  God  as  the  great  All-Father 
certain  it  is  I  owe  no  kindness  to  any  man.  On  the  contrary  my 
business  in  the  circumstance  would  be  to  take  care  of  myself,  and 
paddle  my  own  tub  on  the  river  of  life.  With  a  Christian,  love 
and  death  are  the  two  great  things  on  which  all  human  sympathies 
turn.  With  the  infidel  sympathy  must  depend  upon  purely 
selfish  considerations.  To  the  former  human  sympathy  is  better 
than  human  wisdom  ;  it  is  more  preferable  to  be  kind  than  to  be 
learned.  "  How  much  better  it  is  to  weep  at  Joy,"  says  Shakes- 
peare, "  than  to  joy  at  weeping."  It  was  George  Eliot  who  wisely 
remarked,  that  more  helpful  than  all  wisdom  is  one  draught  of 
simple  human  pity  that  will  not  forsake  us.  As  a  tie  of  society, 
sympathy  has  no  equal,  but  if  the  idea  of  God  the  Father  is 
eliminated,  sympathy  will  no  longer  draw  its  sustenance  from 
religion  and  charity  as  it  now  does  in  every  civilized  country,  and 
the  principles  which  will  bird  men  together,  and  by  which  will  be 
formed  all  human  friendships,  will  be  fancy,  cupidity,  and  vanity — 
a  most  degrading  trio. 

The   moral   instinct   is,    as   every   reader    knows,    the  instinct 
which  tell  us  we  ought  to  do  this,  and  ought  not  to  do  that.      It  is 
conscience.      It  is  God's  oracle  in  the  soul.      It   exerts   itself  with 
gentle  force,  it  is  "  the  wee  small  voice,"  and  if  it   is   not   forcibly 
stopped,    naturally   and   always   goes   on   to   speak   for   right  and 
justice.      Since  the  beginning  of  history,  which  is  but  the  unrolled 
scroll  of  Prophecy,  all  religions,  even  down  to  the  lowest  forms  of 
feticism,  rest  upon  an  ethical  feeling.     This  feeling  is  . 
"  Because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  scorn  of  consequence." 

The  advocates  and  defenders  of  some  popular  systems  of 
corrupt  and  worthless  philosophy — our  author  is  one  of  them, 
but  unconsciously,  I  shall  do  him  the  justice  to  say — maintain 
that  Nature  and  Reason  are  the  supreme  law  for  mankind 
and  that  everything  necessary  to  be  known  are  contained  within 
their  limits.  But  this  is  to  exclude  Almighty  God,  who  being 
the  author  of  nature,  is  consequently  apart  from  it  and  above  it. 
These  people  do  not  recognize  conscience,  and  will  not  hear  of  it 
as  the  oracle  of  God  ;  yet  not  one  among  them  has  ever  given  an 
adequate  reason  for  the  denial.     Apparently  the  sum-total  of  the 
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powers  or  functions  of  the  moral  instinct  or  conscience  is  limited 
to  telling"  us  simply  that  we  ought  ;  to  explain  why  we  ought  is 
beyond  its  scope.  Now,  why  does  conscience  act  in  this  manner  ? 
Modern  science  will  be  overlong  in  finding  out.  Mr.  Sutherland 
states  that  the  dictates  of  the  moral  instinct  are  based  on  sympathy. 
But  Duty  is  one  thing  and  Sympathy  quite  another,  yet  the  moral 
instinct  always  speaks  up  for  Duty.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Sutherland 
does  not  tell  us  how  did  that  sympathy  arise,  nor  does  he  tell  why 
one  should  practice  sympathy  merely  to  hasten  what  he  calls 
"the  emergence  of  a  higher  type."  He  does  not  tell  this, 
and  until  he  does  so — it  will  be  a  long  day — he  has 
no  right  to  dub  his  books,  The  Origin  of  Moral  Instinct. 
A  Christian  experiences  little  difficulty  in  answering  the  question, 
W7hy  does  conscience  act  ?  Is  it  not  because  that,  independent 
of  man,  there  exists  an  absolute  and  supreme  standard  of  right 
and  wrong,  of  truth  and  error,  of  justice  and  injustice,  and  this 
standard  is  the  eternal  reason  of  God.  As  a  direct  consequence 
of  this,  whispered  to  him  by  his  conscience,  every  man — though 
physically  free  not  to  do  so — is  morally  bound  to  conform  his 
thoughts  and  deeds  and  to  duly  adjust  his  memory  to  the  afore- 
mentioned standard. 

Thus  the  blind  following  of  physical  science  and  the  applying 
it  to  questions  it  was  never  meant  to  elucidate,  lead  Mr.  Suther- 
land from  the  level  highway  of  satisfying  fact  to  the  shadowy  by- 
ways of  unreasonableness.  Not  that  physical  science  is  bad  in 
itself.  Says  St.  Augustine:  "There  is  nothing  in  our  sacred 
books  which  contradicts  anything  the  philosophers  have  been  able 
to  prove  regarding  the  nature  of  things,"  and  he  adds  thereto  the 
warning  :  "  Neither  suffer  yourselves  to  be  led  astray  by  the  con- 
clusions of  false  science,  nor  disquieted  because  of  a  false  and 
superstitions  opinions  in  religion."  Those  words  are  more  applic- 
able to  our  own  days  than  the  times  for  which  they  were  written. 
If  modern  science  is  not  properly  mastered,  it  masters  improperly. 
As  a  recent  reviewer  remarks,  too  long  and  too  steadily  gazing 
through  its  microscope  produces  myopic  effects  upon  the  mental 
eye.  The  classical  myth  tells  us  of  Medusa  with  the  snaky  locks, 
upon  whom  once  a  poor    mortal    had    fixed    his    eyes  full,  he  was 
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certain  that  very  instant,  to  be  changed  from  warm  flesh  and 
blood  into  cold  and  lifeless  stone  !  Is  Medusa  dead  like  Pan? 
Gaze  into  the  careers  of  the  so-called  men  of  science,  who  pursue 
the  modern  scientific  theories  wheresoever  they  lead,  whose  high 
gods  are  Darwin  and  Huxley,  and  then  say,  if  you  dare,  Medusa 
is  dead. 


"  Onward  between  two  mountain  warders  lies, 

The  field  that  men  must  till.      Upon  the  right, 

Church-thronged,  with  summit  hid  by  its  own  height, 

Swells  the  white  range  of  the  Theologies  : 

Upon  the  left  the  hills  of  Science  rise 

Lustrous  but  cold  :  nor  flower  is  there  nor  blight  : 

Between  those  ranges  twain  through  shade  and  light 

Winds  the  low  vale  wherein  the  meek  and  wise 

Repose.     The  knowledge  that  excludes  not  doubt 

Is  there  ;  the  arts  that  beautify  men's  life  : 

There  rings  the  choral  psalm,  the  civic  shout, 

The  genial  revel  and  the  manly  strife  : 

There  by  the  bridal  rose  the  cypress  waves  : 

And  there  the  all  blest  sunshine  softest  falls  on  graves." 

— De  Vere. 
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THE  CORONATION-OATH   AGITATION. 

The  Coronation-Oath  agitation  inaugurated  by  Rev.  Father 
Fallon,  O.M.I.,  is  rapidly  taking  on  vast  proportions.  The 
Catholic  press  of  Canada  and  England  has  already  voiced  its 
approval  in  no  uncertain  tone  ;  while  the  American  Catholic 
journals  have  given  the  movement  strong  moral  support.  The 
Catholic  Record,  the  Catholic  Register,  the  Canadian  Freeman,  the 
True  Witness,  the  Antigonish  Casket,  and  the  North-West  Review 
have  given  editorial  prominence  to  Dr.  Fallon's  project,  and  have 
one  and  all  enlisted  in  his  cause.  The  greatest  of  great  English 
Catholic  weeklies — the  Liverpool  Catholic  Times — has  editorially 
declared  that  "  if  the  Catholics  of  the  Empire  say  the  objectionable 
portion  of  the  oath  must  go,  then  go  it  must."  The  Philadelphia 
Standard  and  Times,  the  Boston  Pilot,  the  New  York  Catholic 
News  and  the  Ave  Maria,  have  encouraged  the  agitators  by  pointed 
editorial  comment.  Moreover,  from  various  points  in  Canada, 
comes    the    pleasing    news  of   sympathetic    resolutions   passed  by 
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widely-separated  branches  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society,  of  the 
A.  O.  H.,  of  the  C.  M.  B.  A.,  and  of  other  Catholic  organizations. 
The  local  Agitation  Committee  has  made  arrangements  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Catholic  protest  into  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons ;  and  we  feel  as  confident  as  the  New  York  Catholic 
News,  that  "if  the  Catholics  of  the  other  lands  that  make  up  the 
British  Empire  take  up  this  Coronation  Oath  insult  as  vigorously 
as  does  Father  Fallon,  there  will  surely  be  a  good  result  of  their 
united  protest." 


CATHOLIC  COLLEGE-CONVENTION  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  Catholic  College  Convention  recently  held  at  Chicago, 
marked  the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Catholic 
education  in  America.  Hitherto  the  relations  between  different 
institutions  of  learning  were  characterized  by  an  aloofness  that 
savored  of  jealousy.  This  policy,  however,  of  "  splendid  iso- 
lation ",  so  detrimental  to  educational  interests,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  very  spirit  of  the  times  has  made 
college-federation  a  necessity,  and  so  the  heads  of  all  the 
Catholic  universities  and  colleges  of  the  States  assembled 
to  formulate  measures  of  unity  and  to  discuss  ways  and  means  for 
the  betterment  of  higher  education.  The  first  re-union,  of  course, 
was  only  preparatory  and  tentative,  but  permanent  beneficial  re- 
sults will  certainly  flow  from  the   convention    called  for  next  year. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  note  and  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of 
the  Convention  in  honoring  our  Very  Rev.  Rector,  H.  A.  Constan- 
tineau,  O.M.I.,  by  a  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  proceed- 
ings. Dr.  Constantineau  was  the  only  college  representative  from 
Canada. 


OTTAWA    UNIVERSITY  AND  CATHOLIC    HIGHER 
EDUCATION  IN  ONTARIO. 

Lately,  the  Faculty  of  Ottawa  University  addressed  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ontario  a  Plea  in  Favor  of  Higher  Education.  That 
this  plea  was  favorably  received  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the 
Catholic  Record,  the  Catholic  Register  and  the  Canadian    Freeman 
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not  only  reproduced  the  pamphlet  in  its  entirety,  but  also  gave 
editorial  expression  to  their  hearty  sympathy  with  the  views  and 
aims  of  the  authorities  of  this  institution,  and  drew  attention  to 
the  exceptional  educational  advantages  offered  by  the  University 
of  Ottawa.  This  is  such  a  proof  of  the  good-will  of  the  Ontario 
Catholic  press  towards  our  Alma  Mater  that  we  desire,  in  the 
name  of  the  Faculty  and  of  the  Students  to  proffer  to  our  esteemed 
contemporaries  our  sincerest  thanks.  It  is,  moreover,  an  evidence 
that  the  Catholics  of  Ontario,  at  least  the  educated  among  them, 
are  alive  to  the  urgent  necessity  of  their  working  unanimously  for 
the  betterment  of  higher  education  in  their  Province.  Further- 
more, this  action  of  the  Catholic  papers  is  a  powerful  protest 
against  the  tendency  so  general  in  this  Province  to  consider  Pro- 
testant institutions  of  learning  as  superior  to  Catholic  houses  of 
education — a  noble  endeavor  to  recall  Catholics  from  that  deplor- 
able state  of  blind,  unreasoning  and  consequently  exaggerated 
admiration  for  Protestant  colleges  and  universities,  by  demon- 
strating to  them  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  ever  been,  and  is, 
the  true  mother  of  true  education  : — 

"As  has  again  and  again  been  shown  by  able  writers,  the 
Catholic  Church  during-  all  ages  and  in  all  nations  has  proved  herself 
the  zealous  custodian  of  education.  With  that  heavenly  instinct  which 
is  her  great  inheritance,  she  is  fully  aware  how  dear  to  the  heart  of 
God  are  the  innocent  souls  of  youth.  She  knows  well  how  important 
it  is  to  gather  from  her  extensive  fields  the  tender  young  plants  and 
place  them  beneath  the  shelter  of  her  conservatories  before  the  un- 
certain temperature  of  a  feverish  world  has  had  time  to  spoil  their 
fairness.  Every  unprejudiced  student  of  history  acknowledges  that 
the  Catholic  Church  kept  alive  the  bright  light  of  knowledge  when, 
but  for  her,  the  whole  world  would  have  slept  in  darkness  ;  and  just 
as  she  was  eminent  for  her  scholars  in  the  past,  so  is  she  now  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  modern  advancement.  Her  education  is  the  right 
article  ;  not  that  sickly  so-called  education  which  consists  merely  in 
a  parrot-like  acquisition  of  names  and  dates,  and  figures,  without 
those  ennobling  acquirements  which  spring  from  a  proper  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  man.  The  Catholic  Church  imparts  knowledge 
that  is  sanctified  by  the  serene  light  of  faith.  In  her  system  God 
is  never  lost  sight  of  in  the  study  of  the  admirable  works  of  His  hands. 
As  her  children  advance  in  science  they  are  taught  to  advance  also 
in  love  for  the  Lord  of  Science.  Her  system  of  higher  education  is 
especially  excellent,  and  is  therefore  destined  to  endure.  Notwith- 
standing all  the  new-fortifying  of  the  educational  lines,  in  spite  of  the 
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craze  for  nineteenth  century  innovations,  and  in  defiance  of  a  feverish 
hungering  after  modern  inventions  in  the  great  work  of  imparting 
knowledge,  we  see  that,  at  least  in  the  higher  courses  of  study,  the 
old  curriculum,  the  curriculum  of  the  Catholic  Church,  is  still  in  vogue 
and  still  in  honor.  It  can  hardly  be  improved  upon.  The  staid  snowy 
heads  that  drew  out  its  lines  were  wiser  than  those  upstart,  unsteady 
minds  that  seek  its  abolition.  '  Whatever  educational  theories  may 
be,"  says  the  London  Times,  'educational  practice  is  evidently  in  favor 
of  the  old  curriculum,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  and  the  elements 
of  science.'  This  statement,  coming  from  the  most  distinguished  of 
English  newspapers,  is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  our  Catholic 
colleges.  The  curriculum  mentioned  by  the  Times  is  the  one  our 
Catholic  colleges  have  always  patronized.  They  have  always  stood 
by  it,  and,  in  its  results,  it  has  stood  by  them.  It  has  formed  for  the 
world  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  that  the  human  race  can  boast 
of. 

But  the  system  of  advanced  studies  in  many  of  our  higher  educa- 
tional establishments  is  praiseworthy  for  another  reason.  By  impart- 
ing to  their  students  a  good  course  of  pure  and  sound  philosophy, 
our  universities  enable  their  graduates  to  meet  the  great  questions  of 
the  day  with  well  balanced  minds.  In  dealing  with  this  advantage 
it  may  be  well  to  quote  a  few  words  of  the  Hon.  William  Torrey 
Harris,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  They  are  a 
crushing  argument  in  favor  of  our  Catholic  colleges  and  universities. 
'  The  America  of  the  future,'  says  this  distinguished  authority, 
'  must  be  fashioned  by  men  of  higher  education,  and  the  glory  of 
higher  education  is  that  it  makes  Philosophy  its  leading  discipline 
and  gives  an  ethical  bent  to  all  its  branches  of  study.  Higher  educa- 
tion must  direct  the  student  in  history  and  psychology,  in  the  under- 
standing of  deep  national  principles  and  the  aspirations  which  mould 
and  govern  men  in  their  individual  and  social  actions.  The  really 
educated  man  must  be  a  philosopher,  and  is  by  that  fact  the  spiritual 
monitor  of  the  community  of  which  he  is  a  part.'  These  words, 
coming  as  they  do  from  a  gentleman  holding  so  responsible  a 
position  in  the  world  of  education,  must  be  regarded  as  of  no  ordinary 
weight.  They  are  words  well  pondered  before  being  spoken  ;  they 
are  words  that  show  us  what  should  be  the  '  leading  discipline  '  of 
higher  education.  They  tell  us  that  the  noble  faculties  of  man's  soul 
must  be  properly  developed  and  directed  by  a  g-ood  course  of  correct 
philosophy.  Now  that  philosophy  which  ca^n  thoroughly  bring  about 
those  grand  results  the  Hon.  Mr.  Harris  has  in  view,  is  nowhere  to 
be  found  save  in  our  Catholic  educational  establishments." 
Again  the  utterances  of  learned  editors  of  the  above-mentioned 
journals,  show  that  the  Catholic  thinkers  of  Ontario  have  placed 
themselves  seriously  face  to  face  with   the  question,    What  can  be 
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done  to  secure  the  best  results  for  Catholic  higher  education 
amongst  us  ?  Is  it,  as  the  pamphlet  asks,  by  the  multiplication 
of  institutions  ?  The  Catholic  editors'  answer  is  an  emphatic,  No. 
Is  it  number  we  require  or  is  it  excellence  rather  ?  One  and  all 
answer  :  Excellence,  most  certainly  ;  and  then  re-echo  the  words 
of  the  pamphlet  : — 

"Here  is  where  Catholics  are  sometimes  at  fault.  Instead  of 
bearing-  up  steadily  the  load  which,  God  knows,  is  already  heavy 
enough,  they  seek  to  place  new  burdens  upon  their  shoulders,  and 
the  result  is  a  general  sinking  under  the  accumulated  weight.  One 
first-class  Catholic  University  is  certainly  enough  for  each  province 
of  the  Dominion.  Catholics  in  this  country  cannot  afford  more,  and 
if  they  do  attempt  to  erect  and  sustain  a  greater  number,  the  result 
will  necessarily  be  an  cdl-round  inferiority.  The  grand  object  of 
Canadian  Catholics,  of  clergy  and  laity  alike,  should  be,  therefore,  to 
have  one  first-class  institution  of  higher  learning  in  each  division  of 
the  Dominion  ;  oiie  upon  which  they  can,  with  assurance,  depend  for 
as  good  an  education  as  can  be  had  in  any  other  similar  establishment 
in  the  world,  one  to  wmich  they  will  not  be  afraid  to  confide  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  their  boys,  one  which  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  Catholic  name  and  to  the  Catholic  spirit  throughout  this 
land." 

Quebec,  indeed,  has  her  Laval.  But  where  to  find  a  Catholic 
University  for  Ontario  ?  In  answer,  the  Catholic  press  of  Ontario 
points  to  Ottawa  University;  and  truly  such  was  the  idea  of  our 
Holy  Father,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  had  in  mind  when,  ten  years  ago, 
he  raised  the  College  of  Ottawa  to  the  dignity  of  a  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, Indeed,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Apostolic 
Brief  of  erection,  the  Holy  Father  expressly  designates  Ottawa 
University  as  the  centre  of  Catholic  higher  education  especially  for 
the  Province  of  Ontario.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  Ottawa 
University  has  been  regarded  as  merely  a  diocesan  institution.  It 
has  been  left  to  depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the  neighboring 
Republic  for  its  quota  of  students,  as  if  there  were  but  a  few  boys 
in  Ontario  desirous  and  capable  of  mental  culture.  Now  we  think 
this  is  unfair,  first  of  all  to  the  Catholic  youth  of  Ontario,  and 
secondly  to  the  University  itself.  There  are  hundreds  of  Catholic 
young  men  in  this  Province  well  capable  of  filling  with  honor  the 
highest  positions  of  trust  in  our  country.  The  only  thing  to 
impede  their  promotion  is  the  lack  of   a  proper  mental  and  moral 
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training.  On  the  other  hand  Ottawa  University  is  not  merely  a 
diocesan  institution — in  the  far-seeing-  designs  of  Christ's  Vicar  it 
is,  primarily,  as  we  have  said,  an  institution  for  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  Catholic  young  men  of  Ontario,  irrespective  of  diocesan 
boundaries  ;  and  the  recognition  of  this  fact  by  the  Ontario 
Catholic  organs  is  most  gratifying  to  us,  since  it  proves  that  the 
true  status  of  Ottawa  University  has  at  length  become"  generally 
acknowledged. 


&Veiyts    of    tfte    3Tlot)t^. 

By  D.   McTighe. 
The  month  of  April  was  marked  by  the  appointment  of 

A  New 

an  archbishop   to   the   see  of  Toronto,  in  succession  to 

Archbishop. 

the  late  Archbishop  Walsh.  Most  Rev.  Dr.  O'Connor, 
Bishop  of  London,  is  the  happy  prelate  to  receive  the  honor.  Dr. 
O'Connor's  appointment  is  highly  satisfactory  to  the  Catholics  of 
the  archdiocese  and  of  the  country.  He  is  one  of  the  brilliant  men 
of  the  Church  in  Canada  to-day,  being  justly  celebrated  alike  for  his 
piety,  and  learning.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  is  the 
second  time  he  has  succeeded  the  late  Archbishop  Walsh — first  as 
Bishop  of  London,  and  now  as  Archhishop  of  Toronto.  In  going 
to  Toronto,  Dr.  O'Connor  returns  to  familiar  fields.  He  left  that 
city,  in  1861,  a  graduate  of  St.  Michael's  College,  and  three  years 
later  returned  to  it  and  wras  ordained  priest.  There  he  received 
his  first  charge,  and  remained  until  appointed  to  the  presidency  of 
Sandwich  College.  In  this  capacity,  Dr.  O'Connor  displayed  those 
qualities  which  marked  him  out  as  a  worthy  candidate  for  the  See 
of  London,  where  his  brilliant  administration  has  been  such  as 
to  merit  his  further  promotion. 

The  people  of  this  continent  are  wont  to  look  to  France 

Military  ,  . 

for  the  highest  lorms  of  internal  discord  in  the  military 
Disgraces.  . 

organizations,  but  they  will  likely  scon  have  to  change 

their  direction  and   focus   their  vision   nearer   home.      The  United 

States  is  pressing  the  European   republic  hard  for  first  place  in  the 

unenviable  distinction  of  furnishing"  the  world  with  silly  spectacles 

of  slighted    ambition    and    wounded    pride.      When  the  war  with 
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Spain  began,  nobody  seriously  thought  it  would  be  a  long  one.  On 
this  account,  the  various  commissions  in  the  army  were  sought 
and  obtained  by  men  who  were  perhaps  less  deserving  than  some 
others.  This  threw  the  deserving  ones  aside.  Then  the  latter 
imagined  they  had  a  grievance.  Ot  course  thev  had  a  grievance, 
but  instead  of  viewing  it  in  its  true  proportions,  they  magnified  it 
enormously.  Some  of  the  people  sympathized  with  them,  and  this 
encouragement,  augmented  by  the  stings  of  favoritism  under  which 
they  suffered,  prompted  them  to  make  all  sorts  of  charges  against 
the  ruling  powers.  Now  they  are  finding  these  charges  difficult 
to  substantiate.  So  that  to-day  we  find  such  anomalies  as  the 
4  *  embalmed  beef "  investigation  over-topping  the  war,  victories, 
heroes,  and  even,  in  some  degree,  the  march  of  empire  in  the 
Philippines.  Verily,  tact  is  a  great  quality.  If  the  disgruntled 
American  army  officers  had  exercised  a  little  of  this  virtue  they 
might  not,  perhaps,  have  gained  so  much  notoriety,  but  they 
would  have  saved  their  reputation  for  common  sense.  We  doubt 
if  the  huge  ''beef"  dissertation  will  result  in  anything  more  sub- 
stantial to  the  people  than  a  good  bulk  of  expense. 

nd  An   interesting  change  is  proposed  in  the  mode  of 

city  government    of   the    city    of    London.       Years    ago 

ovemmen  .  w|ien  t^e  grea_  English  metropolis  was  smaller  than 
it  is  to-day,  and  when  the  several  towns  comprising  the  present 
city  were  separate  and  distinct,  each  of  the  latter  had  its  own  gov- 
ernment. But  with  the  growth  of  London,  and  the  consolidation 
ot  its  contiguous  places,  a  single  government  for  the  control  of 
the  whole  city  was  established.  This  government  was  vested  in 
the  London  County  Council,  having  as  its  head  the  Lord  Mayor. 
When  the  council  took  hold  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  it  was  not 
dreamed  that  anything  but  a  single-  government  would  be  required 
for  one  municipality.  Yet  London  has  grown  to  such  proportions, 
and  now  contains  within  its  borders  such  a  vast  population,  that 
it  is  deemed  unadvisable  to  let  the  control  of  the  city  remain  in  the 
hands  ot  a  single  body.  Accordingly  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  subdivision  of  London  into  the 
several  municipalities  ot  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  give  to  each 
of  the  latter  its  own  government.  This  will  rob  the  council  of  its 
extensive   prerogative,  and   put   it  on    the   same   footing  with  the 
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ordinary  county  boards  of  supervision.     The  measure  is  likely  to 
become  law. 

Hitherto  the  Jews  have  been  the  only  people  to  possess, 


A   Peculiar 
Decision. 


without  question,  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being-  a 
people  without  a  nation.  But  they  now  have  some  com- 
pany in  their  isolation,  as  a  result  of  the  complications  arising- from 
the  Spanish-American  war.  Recently  a  citizen  of  Porto  Rico, desiring 
to  take  a  trip  to  Europe,  applied  to  the  United  States  for  a  pass- 
port, on  the  ground  that  with  the  transfer  of  the  island  from  Spain 
to  the  latter  country,  the  people  had  a  right  to  American  protec- 
tion. His  request  was  denied,  and  he  was  practically  told  that 
the  Porto  Ricans  were  neither  Spaniards  nor  Americans — they  are 
not  Spaniards,  because  Spain  has  no  longer  any  control  over  the 
island,  and  they  are  not  American  citizens  because  Congress  has 
not  yet  made  them  such.  Verily  the  results  of  war  are  past  com- 
prehension. 


©f    £ocaf    interest. 


By  W.  P.  Egleson. 
On  Easter  Monday  the  students  at  the  Juniorate  presented  in 
their  dramatic  hall  a  play  entitled    "  Le  Forgeron  de  Strasbourg." 
The  cast  of  characters  was  as  follows  : 
Jean-Paul  Bergeau,   Forgeron       - 
Thomas,   pere  de  Jean-Paul 
Georges,  fils  de  Jean-Paul      - 
Henri,   frere  de  Georges  - 

Comte  de  Randorf,  colonel  prussien 
Leopold,  fils  du  colonel      - 
Fritz,  soldat  prussien     - 
Jeannot,  domestique  de  Jean-Paul       - 
Jerome,  valet  de  Georges         - 
Sobrowski,  Polonais     1  f 

Soliman,  Turc 

)>        Saltimbanques 


Alcindor,  Espagnol 

Robin,  Ecossais 

Evrard,  docteur 

Antoine,  serviteur  d'Evrard 

Guillaume,  aubergiste 


H.  Gonneville 

P.  Gay 

W.  Chaput 

W.  Labonte 

W.  Lang 

G.  Leonard 

F.  Hudon 

J.  Rainville 

J.  Denis 

F.  Hudon 

U.  Wilson 

P.  Lalonde 

P.   Leroux 

R.  Degrandpre 

A.  Labonte 

A.  Beaudin 
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The  drama  was  a  happy  selection  and  all  the  performers 
carried  out  their  respective  parts  remarkably  well.  Mr.  H.  Gon- 
neville  in  the  title  role  did  full  justice  to  that  important  part,  while 
Messrs.  Gay  and  Chaput  proved  themselves  quite  competent  to 
impersonate  the  characters  assigned  to  them.  Songs  and  recita- 
tions beguiled  the  time  between  the  acts. 

The  annual  entertainment  which  marks  the  close  of  the 
season's  work  of  the  Senior  English  Debating  Society  took  place 
on  Sunday  evening,  the  9th  inst.  Mr.  f.  E.  Doyle,  '99,  president 
of  the  society,  gave  a  short  introductory  address,  in  which  he 
referred  to  the  successful  work  accomplished  this  year,  and  on 
behalf  of  the  society  thanked  Rev.  Father  Duffy,  O.M.I.,  who  had 
devoted  so  much  valuable  time  to  the  interests  of  the  members. 
The  programme  opened  with  a  piano  duet  by  Messrs.  J.  Gookin 
and  J.  Ball.  Songs  were  given  by  Messrs.  J.  Cunningham  and  C. 
McCormac,  readings  by  Messrs.  ].  J.  O'Reilly  and  D.  McTighe. 
The  other  items  of  the  programme  consisted  of  a  recitation  by  Mr. 
T.  Day,  piano  selection  by  Mr.  M.  Sullivan,  and  graphophone 
selections.  The  entertainment  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  farce  in  which  Messrs.  Boylan,  O'Connell  and  Foley 
took  part. 

On  April  5th  Rev.  Father  Lajeunesse,  O.M.I.,  lectured  before 
the  Scientific  Society.  His  subject  was  "Ants."  The  lecture  was 
a  real  treat  and  was  very  highly  appreciated  by  those  present. 

On  the  15th  inst.  the  subject  was  "The  Geological  Ages." 
Mr.  J.  E.  McGlade  treated  the  subject  in  a  most  entertaining 
manner.  Mr.  H.  Herwig  gave  lime-light  views  of  the  different 
periods  described. 

On  the  19th  inst.  Mr.  M.  A.  Foley  lectured  on  "Planets," 
and  on  the  26th  inst.  Mr.  J.  A.  Meehan  entertained  the  members 
to  a  very  instructive  lecture  on  "  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood." 

An  error  appeared  in  our  last  issue  in  connection  with  our 
report  of  the  meetings  of  the  Scientific  Society.  On  March  8th 
the  lecture  on  "The  Osseous  System"  was  delivered  by  Dr.  T. 
Stuart  Albin,  '00,  and  not  by  Mr.  M.  Conway,  '01.  The  lecture 
was  of  such  a  nature  and  the  subject  so  ably  treated  by  the  lec- 
turer that  no  one  accepted  the  position  of  critic. 
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On  March  15th  a  lecture  on  ''Peat  Formations"  was  given 
by  Mr.  M.  Conway,  '01.  Mr.  M.  T.  Corrigan,  '01,  acted  as  critic 
on  that  occasion.  Mention  ot  this  meeting  was  omitted  in  our 
last  number.  Reference  to  our  manuscript  shows  that  a  correct 
report  was  submitted  for  publication,  but  as  frequently  happens 
the  printer's  devil  arranged  matters  to  suit  his  own  taste,  and 
hence  the  error  and  omission  referred  to. 


*  * 
* 


1.  Overture 

2.  Song 

3.  Recitation 

4.  Waltz 

5.  La  Gifle 

1.  Chorus 

2.  Recitation 

3.  Violin  Solo 

4.  Recitation 
s.  Selection 


Launay 
Rupes 


Mullot 


Monday,  the  24th  inst.  was  the  patronal  feast  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Rector,  Father  Constantineau,  O.M.I.,  and  was  consequently 
observed  as  a  holiday  at  the  University.  In  the  evening  the 
students  gave  an  entertainment  in  the  Academic  Hall.  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Duhamel  and  many  members  of  the  clergy  from  the 
diocese  were  present.     The  programme  was  the  following  : — 

Part  I. 
"La  Legion  d'Honneur" 

Cecilian  Society. 
11  C61ebrons  le  Seigneur  " 
Mr.  C.  Langlois. 

(Selected) 
Master  A.  Arcand. 

"Malaga" 

Cecilian  Society. 

Com^die  en  un  acte. 

Messrs.  Deschenes,  Langlois,  Lafond. 

Part  II. 

"O  Power  Supreme" 

Glee  Club. 

"  Battle  of  Fontenoy" 

Mr.  J.  O'Gorman. 

"Landler" 
Mr.  Ed.  Carridre. 

{Selected ) 
Master  A.  Pepin. 
"  La  Croix  d'Honneur" 
Cecilian  Society. 

Supper  for  Two     -     Comedy  in  one  act. 

Messrs.  Boylan,  O'Connell,  Foley 


L.  H.  Gervais 


Bohn 


Bleger 
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By  Michael  E.  Conway. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Catholic  Worldhas  an  excellent  table  of 
contents.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  the  contribution 
entitled  "An  English  View  of  Brownson's  Conversion."  The  writer 
(Dr.  Gildea)  considers  one  of  themostdistinguished  of  American  con- 
verts and  in  a  lucid,  masterly  manner  sketches  the  many  trials  and 
and  important  situations  of  his  life.  The  short  sketch  "A  Havana 
Holy  Week"  is  characterized  by  serene  good  humor  and  a  fair 
amount  of  keenness  in  observing  local  situations  and  symptoms  of 
character,  Other  contributions  of  especial  interest  to  the  reader 
are  "  A  Practical  View  of  Cuba  "  and  "  Resurrection  and  the 
Ancient  World." 


The  Easter  number  of  Donahoe's  Magazine  contains  many 
articles  of  particular  merit.  The  opening  pages  are  occupied  by 
Brother  Paschal's  lengthy  contribution  entitled  "  Has  America  a 
National  Literature  ?"  Ultra-patriotism  is  a  serious  and  compli- 
cated disease  among  a  large  number  of  the  magazine  writers  of 
the  Republic,  but  fortunately  it  is  not  a  trait  of  this  contributor, 
for  he  has  the  courage  to  give  a  plain  negative  to  the  question 
under  which  the  article  is  written.  When  he  brings  forward  the 
"national  authors"  who  have  strongly  adhered  to  English  tradi- 
tions which  in  itself  is  a  necessary  dependence  on  British  standards, 
he  shows  a  strong  grasp  ot  the  matter  and  a  keen  knowledge  of 
English  influences  on  American  writers.  Taking  American  litera- 
ture of  our  own  day  as  an  interpretation  of  American  life,  he  can- 
didly admits  that  sectional  diversities  constitute  a  powerful  reason 
against  the  possibility  of  American  literature.  Further  treatment 
only  makes  clearer  to  the  reader  the  dependence  of  America  on 
England  for  literary  productions  and  the  non-existence  of  a 
national  literature.  The  concluding  chapter  on  the  career  ot 
Owen  Roe  O'Neil  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  paper  and  one 
worthy  of  careful  reading.  "  The  Eternal  Easter,"  from  the  pen 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Gasson,  S.j.,  is  a  luminous  essay  on  the  joys 
and  rewards  of   a    happy  hereafter.      An  elaborate  sketch  of  the 
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carreer  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  a  pleasing  presentation  of  his  scholarly 
attainments  form  subject  matter  of  a  very  interesting  paper.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  word-painting-  in  the  description  of  the  cathedral  of 
Orvieto  and  of  the  art  works  it  contains. 

The  Rosary  Magazine  has  a  most  creditable  number  enclosed 
in  an  appropriately  designed  cover  which   the  editor  informs  us  is 
the  work  of  C.  J.  Barnhorn,   a   prominent  sculptor  of   Cincinnati. 
But  a  good  appearance   counts    for  nothing  with   the  management 
of  this  magazine  unless  the  matter  be  up  to  the  high   standard  set 
by  its  talented   editor.      Hence   the   table  of   contents  of    the  April 
issue  will  satisfy  the  most  critical  of  its   readers.       In  an  excellent 
contribution  entitled    "  The  Friars  and  the  Americans,"  the  writer 
calls  the  attention  of  the    English-speaking  Catholic  public  to  the 
great  importance  of  the  religious  question  in  the  Philippines.     The 
insurgent   chiefs   have,  both    during   the  war  with    Spain   and    the 
uprisings  against  American   authority,    encouraged    and  permitted 
the  most  inhuman  atrocities  on  their  Spanish   prisoners,  especially 
on  a  large  number  of   friars  who  were   unfortunate   enough  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of   the  Filipinos.     After  considering  the  grievances 
of  the  rebel  chiefs,  who  indeed  had  little  ground  to  justify  rebellion, 
the  writer  reviews  some  of   the  false  charges  made  by  American 
Bible     Society    agents.        He    protests     in     no    uncertain    terms 
against  the    introduction   of  the  American   public  school  system, 
and   closes  by  clearly  pointing  out   some  of   the    grave    responsi- 
bilities thrown   on    the    Catholic   clergy  in   America  owing  to  the 
grave  situation  of  the  Church  in  the  Philippines.    The  short  sketch 
of  C.  J.  Barnhorn,   the    young  American    sculptor,  will    serve  to 
bring  many  readers  into  greater  knowledge  of  the  works  of  this 
artist.      Probably  no  dialect   poetry  has  been  so  favorably  received 
as  that  of  James  Whitcomb   Riley.      In  all  his  works  two  admir- 
able characteristics  appear — his   love   for  humanity  and  his  hatred 
of  all  pretense.     These  and  other  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
"  Hoosier  Poet"  are    admirably  set  forth   in  a  short  study  of  his 
works  which    appears   in   this  issue   under   the  title  of    "  People  I 
have  met." 

"  Led  into  Peace,"  in   the  Carmelite  Review,    is  an  attractive 
short  storv  told  with  much  vividness  of  detail.     The  opening  scene 
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is  laid  in  the  region  of  St.  Hyacinthe,  and  here  is  revealed  that 
Henry  Desmond  has  a  vocation  for  the  priesthood.  Unexpected 
reverses  compel  him  to  alter  his  plans,  and  thus  obliged  by  the  call 
of  duty  to  abandon  his  cherished  desire  of  attending  college  he 
sets  out  for  Pictou  to  manage  his  family's  interest  in  a  large  coal 
mine.  The  ungenial  environment  did  not,  however,  warp  his  love 
for  his  vocation  but  steadily  by  many  self-sacrifices  and  sufferings 
he  was  so  successful  as  to  lay  aside  a  tidy  sum  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  final  studies  and  finally  enter  the  priesthood. 

Readers  of   the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  who  have  in 
previous    issues    followed    those    interesting    articles     under    the 
caption  of  "  With  St.  Peter  in   Rome  "  will  find  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  this  magazine  a  continuation  of  the  same  series  but  with  a 
slightly  changed  title,    '/  With  St.  Paul  in  Rome."     The  contribu- 
tion derives  its  interest   rather    from    the    religious  nature  of  the 
-subject  than  from  the  writer's    presentation    of   his   subject.     The 
description  of  Key  West  Convent  Hospital  is  a  concise  and  enter- 
taining   article    by  Lydia    Sterling    Flintham.      It   conveys   a   just 
measure  of  praise  to  the  devoted  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Name  whoso 
patriotically  placed   their  convent  building  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  offered   their  services  to  nurse  the 
sick    and  wounded.      Needless    to   say,  every  offer    of   theirs  was 
accepted,  but    then  why  not    give    the   religious   communities  the 
recognition  and  credit  granted  to  the  Red  Cross  and  other  societies 
of  nurses  ?     With    scarcely  an    exception,    officers   and   men  were 
loud  in    their   praises  of    the   good  work   done    by  noble    bands  of 
nuns.      It    is    to    be    regretted    that    not    even    a  mention  of   the 
devotedness  of   the  Catholic    Sisters  was  made  in  the   President's 
Message.      The  description  of  Strasburg  Cathedral  and  its  famous 
old  clock   is   one  of   the    most  interesting    articles    in    this    issue. 
Seven    illustrations    giving   exterior    and    interior  views     of    this 
great  structure  add  much  to  the  reader's  information.     One  of  the 
beneficent  results  of  the  onward  march  of  Catholicity  in  England 
is    the    revival    of  religious     interest    in     the  grand    old    monas- 
teries, abbeys  and  shrines  of  pre-Reformation  days.    These  historic 
places  deserve  to  be  better  known,    and  for  this  reason  readers 
must  have  welcomed   that   really  exquisite  historical  sketch  "The 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  at  Waisingham  "  which  appears  in  this  issue. 
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The  spring-  football  practices  of  '99  were  marked  by  a  depart- 
ure from  the  time-honored  custom  of  a  four-team  contest.  In  past 
seasons  four  teams  were  selected  from  the  most  promising- 
candidates  for  football  honors,  and  a  series  of  games  played 
for  the  championship  trophy.  The  warm  weather  succeeding  the 
disappearance  of  the  snow  this  spring-  necessitated  a  change  in  the 
old  regime.  Two  senior  and  two  junior  teams  were  chosen.  The 
seniors  were  scheduled  to  play  semi-weekly  g-ames  while  the  juniors 
were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  a  weekly  encounter.  The 
games  were  hotly  contested  throughoutand  were  the  means  of  bring- 
to  the  notice  of  the  executive  several  good  players  whose  ability- 
had  not  been  recognized  heretofore.  Teams  A  and  B  carried  off 
equal  honors  ;  the  first  and  last  matches  going  to  A.  the  second 
and  third  to  B.  The  players  of  team  C  proved  themselves 
superior  to  those  of  D  by  an  aggregate  score  of  4-0. 


THE    TEAMS. 


Backs  .  . 


A. 

Bourgon, 


B. 

Allard, 


C. 

Hanley, 


D. 

McDonald, 


Halves. 


Saunders, 

Callaghan, 

Gilles, 


Quarters  <  Meindl, 


Perron,  Whalen, 

Foley,  Costello, 

MacCoshan,    Valiquet, 


Dowd, 
McCormac, 

Mills, 


McGuire,  Lachance,        Cavanagh, 


Scrimm-    (  Herwig,  Hogan,  Blackbourne,  Lonergan, 

age...-  Doyle,  Devlin,  Shanahan,        Coupal, 

(  M.  Boucher,    Ant.  Verdia,    Ruane,  Pinard, 


Boylan, 
Day, 
Breen, 
Wings. ..^J  Donnelly, 
Filliatrault, 
Lynch, 
Nagle, 


Smith,  McTighe, 

Kennedy,  Barclay, 

McGlade,  Cosgrove, 

Joyce,  McMahon, 

O.  Boucher,  Gookin, 

Meehan,  Sheedy, 

Cameron.  Kelly. 


Conway, 

J.    McDonald, 

Sims, 

Hanley, 

Gonzalez, 

E.  Valiquet, 

Martin. 
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Our  baseball  team  is  again  entered  in  the  Ottawa  Valley 
League.  Mr.  T.  Morin  has  been  appointed  manager  while  Mr.  E. 
McGuire  fills  the  position  of  captain.  The  schedule  has  been  so 
arranged  that  College  plays  all  its  games  before  the  close  of  the 
present  term,  the  other  clubs  continuing  to  play  throughout  the 
summer. 

Following  is  the  section  of  College  games: 

May   11 Hull  vs  College. 

I.      13 College  vs  O.  A.  A.  C. 

11     20 C.  O.  F.  vs  College. 

11      24    College  vs  Hull. 

11      27    Capital  vs  College. 

June     3 O.  A.  A.  C.  vs  College. 

.1      10 College  vs  C.  O.  F. 

11      17 College  vs  Capital. 

* 

The  Quebec  Rugby  Union  met  in  Montreal  on  Saturday, 
April  29th.  and  drew  up  the  following  schedule  of  senior  games 
for  the  fall  of  '99  • 

Clubs.  Grounds. 

Oct       7 Kingston  vs  Brockville Kingston. 

m      11    Montreal  vs  Britannia Montreal. 

Oct.    14 Brockville  vs  Montreal Brockville. 

11      Britannia  vs  College Britannia. 

21 College  vs  Kingston Ottawa. 

n    Britannia  vs  Brockville Britannia. 

28 Kingston  vs  Britannia Kingston. 

11    College  vs  Montreal Ottawa. 

Nov.  4 Brockville  vs  College Brockville. 

n      11    .  .  Montreal  vs  Kingston Montreal. 

College  was    represented  at  the   meeting  bv  Messrs.  T.  Morin 
and  J.  J.  O'Reilly. 
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cTriorurr\     vj  enr\porunv    vTlores. 

M.  A.  Foley. 

Mr.  Adrien  Brault,  ex-'95,  writes  to  renew  his  subscription  to 
the  University  magazine  and  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact  that  he 
has  taken  unto  himself  a  better  half.  Thanks,  Adrien,  and  con- 
gratulations. 


From  Iloilo,  Philippine  Islands,  under  date  of  February  19, 
Mr.  James  McMahon,  formerly  a  student  at  Ottawa  College  and 
now  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  regulars,  writes  as  follows  : 

•'On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  February  14th,  the  city  of 
Iloilo  was  taken  by  the  18th  U.  S.  Infantry  and  the  1st  Tenn. 
Volunteers.  The  insurgents  had  been  previously  warned  that 
they  must  evacuate  their  position  by  Saturday  night.  Early  in  the 
morning,  however,  they  were  observed  digging  trenches,  so  word 
was  sent  that  it  they  did  not  cease,  operations  would  be  immedi- 
ately commenced  against  them.  Their  answer  was  the  discharge 
of  an  antiquated  cannon  at  the  ships,  but  the  effect  of  their  shot 
was  little  short  of  ridiculous.  A  detachment  of  men  was 
then  landed  from  the  cruiser  Boston  and  soon  the  Star 
Spangled  Banner  was  hoisted  over  the  fort.  Guards  were  placed 
over  the  banks  and  principal  houses.  A  large  number  of  native 
huts  were  burned  to  clear  away  dangerous  localities,  but  other 
than  this  the  town  suffered  very  little  damage.  The  natives  retired 
before  the  American  fusilade  to  Jarv,  a  small  town  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city,  from  which  place  they  kept  up  for  some  time  an 
irregular  fire.  We  now  have  them  seven  miles  from  the  city.  Our 
troops  have  been  on  the  field  of  action  for  the  past  nine  days,  and 
have  sustained  a  loss  of  59  killed  and  304  wounded.  As  to  the 
insurgent  loss,  the  official  reports  place  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  away  up  in  the  thousands." 
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THE  VIRGIN  OF  THE  VALLEY. 

N   the  valley  of  Ambato,  in  the  distant  Argentine, 

The  Choya  Indians  labor  'neath  the  cinnamon  and  vine, 
Or  kneel  with  child-like  fervor  at  la  Vergen  del  Valle's 
shrine. 


A  Virgo  punssimci)  divinely  innocent, 

Yet  majestic  of  aspect,  in  each  chiselled  lineament; 

Child-grace  and  love  maternal  in  exquisite  beauty  blent. 

Long  ago,  so  run  their  legends,  dim  centuries  ago, 

Ere  foot  of  missionary  had  crossed  the  Andes'  snow, 

Angels  brought  the  Lady's  image  to  its  rock  shrine  in  the  glow 

Of  the  spirit-haunted  moonbeams.      There  in  the  morning  light 
Smiled  she  on  her  savage  children  from  her  niche's  gentle  height, 
And   they  gazed   in   breathless  wonder  on  the  vision  strange  and 

bright. 
Soon  they  learned  to  offer  homage  to  the  Daughter  of  the  Air: 
To  lay  their  simple  joys  and  sorrows  in  her  presence  bare, 
And  bow  in  adoration  to  the  Greater  Spirit  there. 
At  length,  far  over  oceans,  came  a  priest,  a  holy  one, 
Who  told  the  wondering  Indians  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son, 
And  they  led  him  to  the  wild  where  Mary's  gracious  image  shone. 

Still  in  her  rock-throned  majesty  Ambato's  Virgin  stands  ; 

But  has  been  crowned  with  gems  and  gold  by  consecrated  hands, 

And  before  her  pious  pilgrims  kneel  from  many  distant  lands. 

E.  C.  M.  T. 
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THE  FORAY  OF  QUEEN  MEAVE. 

(in  two  parts.) 
PART  II. 

HEN  Aubrey  de  Vere  set  out  to  tell  his  story  in  verse, 
he  had    already  to  hand  a  tolerably  strong-  and  well- 
articulated   skeleton   or    legendery   lore   to   dress   and 
adorn.   On  this  point  the  author,  speaking  of  his  poem, 
assures  us  in  the  Preface  : 

"  It  is  founded,  and  in  substance  represents  the  far-famed  Tain 
bo  Cuailgnd,  a  tale  regarded  by  many  Irish  scholars  as  the  great  Irish 
epic  of  ancient  times,  by  others  as  a  part  only  of  some  larger  epic  of 
which  numerous  portions  remain,  but  which  unhappily  found  no 
Pisistratus  to  combine  them  into  a  whole." 

Let  us  now  rapidly  glance  along  the  outline  of  this  famous 
ancient  tale,  as  it  appears  in  its  modern  form. 

In  the  first  book,  the  poet  treats  of  "  The  Cause  of  the  Great 
War."  We  are  here  told  in  glowing  language  how  Meave,  the 
Queen  of  Connaught,  awakening  one  morning,  fell  to  disputing 
with  her  husband,  Ailill,  "  trivial  man  and  quaint,  and  early  old," 
as  to  their  respective  wealth  and  worth.  In  fact,  they  spoke  as  if 
wealth  and  worth  meant  the  same  thing.  They  wrangled  about 
their  personal  wealth,  just  as  Milton  makes  Adam  and  Eve  bicker 
about  their  respective  share  of  blame,  and — whisper  it  lowly — as 
their  sons  and  daughters,  without  the  urging  of  the  Puritan  poet, 
have  been  quarrelling  about  respective  wealth  and  worth,  and 
almost  every  other  question  that  permits  of  debate,  ever  since. 
Their  lords — I  mean  the  creatures  of  Meave  and  Ailill,  of  course — 
called  upon  to  arbitrate  "  'twixt  them  found  in  value  difference 
none,"  and  had  they  decided  otherwise  they  would  certainly  have 
proved  themselves  extremely  untactful  courtiers. 

The  description  of  the  royal  couple  of   Connaught,  wherewith 

the  poem  opens,  is  vivid  : 

"  In  Cruachan,  old  Connacht's  palace  pile, 

Dwelt  Meave  the  queen,  haughtiest  of  woman-kind, 
A  warrioress  untamed  that  made  her  will 
The  measure  of  the  world.      The  all-conquering  years 
Conquered  not  her  :  the  strength  of  endless  prime 
Lived  in  her  royal  tread  and  breast  and  eye, 
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A  life  immortal.     Queenly  was  her  brow  ; 

Fulgent  her  eye  ;  her  countenance  beauteous,  save 

When  wrath  o'erflamed  her  beauty.     With  her  dwelt 

Ailill  her  husband,  trivial  man  and  quaint, 

And  early  old.      He  had  not  chosen  her  : 

She  chose  a  consort  who  should  rule  her  not, 

And  tossed  him  to  her  throne.      In  youth  her  lover, 

Was  Conchobar,  great  Uladh's  king-  : 

She  had  not  found  him  docile  to  her  will 

And  to  her  sire  returned." 
In  the  encounter  with  his  Queen,  Ailill,  like  the  positive  and 
selfish  fellow  he  was,  claimed  a  superiority,  for  the  reason  that  he 
was  the  sole  possessor  of  the  far-famed  white  bull,  Fionbannah  ; 
and  his  spouse,  not  to  be  outdone,  resolved  to  gain,  by  hook  or 
crook,  possession  ot  an  ox  of  greater  parts.  When  the  dispute 
was  at  its  height,  MacRoth,  "old  Connaught's  herald,"  informed 
the  Queen,  that  Conor  Conchobar,  King  of  Uladh,  or  Ulster, 
44  boasted  a  bull,  lordlier  than  ours,  a  broader  bulk,  and  black," 
adding  that  this  bovine  marvel  was  in  the  charge  of  Dar6,  and  her 
majesty  despatched  MacRoth  to  supplicate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
remarkable  animal.  Dare\  with  true  Celtic  gallantry,  no  sooner 
heard  the  plaint  of  the  Queen's  herald,  than  he  consented  to  send 
to  her  the  extraordinary  beast,  called  Donn  Coulgne  ;  because  his 
"  lowings  shake  Cualgne^s  shore,"  a  by  no  means  conclusive  rea- 
son. But  learning  later  on  that  MacRoth  boasted  he,  Dard, 
had  done  so  through  dread,  the  order  was  rescinded,  and  MacRoth 
hooted  from  the  gate  of  the  Castle  by  the  professional  clown  of  the 
establishment.  The  herald  made  his  way  to  Cruachan,  the  royal 
abode  of  Queen  Meave,  as  best  he  could,  and  told  his  story — to 
suit  himself  we  may  be  sure.  Meave  immediately  summoned  her 
great  allies,  "  from  East  and  West  and  South,"  harangued  them, 
and  declared  war  against  Ulster.  Soon  after  Faythleen,  the  Witch, 
met  Queen  Meave,  and  prophesied  calamity,  but  promised  that  in 
aid  of  Meave,  she  (Faythleen)  would  breathe  over  the  realm  of 
Uladh,  a  spirit  of  imbecility. 

"  And  on  her  son's 
Imbecile  spirit,   and  a  heartless  mind 
And  base  soul-sickness." 

The  second  book  is  entitled    44  The    Deeds    of    Cuchullain." 
Unaided,  Cuchullain   affected   the  whole  army  of  Meave,  by  very 
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many  exploits  of   marvellous  cunning    and    strength.      Here  is  a 
specimen  of  the  warfare  and  of  the  spirit  of  this  book  throughout  : 

"  Next  morning  Neara's  sons  outsped  the  rest 

Car-borne  with  brandished  spears,  and,  ere  the  dew 

Was  lifted,  came  to  where  Cuchullain  sat 

Beneath  an  oak,  sporting  with  blackbirds  twain 

That  followed  him  for  aye.      Toward  the  youths 

He  waved  his  hand  :   '  Away,  for  ye  are  young- !  ' 

In  answer,  forth  they  flung-  their  spears  :  he  caught  them, 

And  snapt  them  on  his  knee  ;  next,  swift  as  fire, 

Sprang  on  the  twain,  and  slew  them  with  his  sword, 

One  blow." 

Ailill,  wh©,  like  most  timid  beings,  was  possessed  of  much 
cunning,  since  cunning  is  the  instrument  of  the  weak,  suggested 
that  Fergus,  a  king  exiled  from  Ulster  who  joined  Queen  Meave 
to  be  avenged  on  the  perjured  usurper  of  his  throne,  be  com- 
missioned to  his  countryman,  Cuchullain,  with  gifts  to  wean  him 
from  his  alliance,  but  Fergus  had  many  misgivings  knowing  so 
well  how  greatly  Cuchullain  loved  his  country.  Finally,  at  the 
request  of  the  Confederate  King,  he  undertook  the  important  and 
difficult  mission,  and  the  Ulster  hero  and  his  wronged  and  exiled 
countryman  and  whilom  king,  met,  talked  for  long  of  "ancient 
days  heaven-fair  through  mist  of  years,"  but,  when  Fergus  made 
his  proposal,  it  was  met  by  Cuchullain  in  the  only  way  open  to  an 
honest  man — by  curt  refusal.  But  in  accordance  with  agreements 
quite  frequent  among  Irish  antagonists  in  ancient  times,  he  con- 
sented to  forbear  Meave's  host  till  she  had  reached  the  border  of 
Uladh  (Ulster),  the  Queen  engaging,  on  her  side,  that  the  warfare 
should  then  be  restricted  to  a  combat  between  himself  and  a  single 
champion  sent  against  him  day  by  day.  Fergus  proposed  the 
arrangement  to  the  Confederate  Chiefs  : 

"  'Twixt  southern  Erin  and  my  Uladh's  realm, 
Runs  Neeth  :  across  that  river  lies  a  ford  ; 
Speak  to  Cuchullain  :   '  By  that  ford  stand  thou, 
Guarding  thy  land.     Against  thee,  day  by  day, 
Be  ours  to  send  one  champion — one  alone — 
While  lasts  the  strife  forbear  the  host  beside  !" 

Thenceforth  the  mighty  champion  of  Ulster  continued  his 
warfare,    himself    against    a  host,     and    during    ninety    days    he 
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haressed  the  forces  of  the  Queen,  and  killed  a  large  number  of  her 
best  warriors. 

The  third  book  has  for  subject,  "The  Combat  at  the  Ford," 
that  is  to  say,  the  combat  between  Cuchullain,  the  champion  of 
Ulster,  defending-  the  ford  situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Ulster,  and 
the  champions  sent  against  him  by  the  Queen  and  her  confederates. 
This  book  is  essentially  a  continuation  of  the  preceding  one,  and 
Cuchullain  is  its  hero  throughout.  It  closes  with  a  thrilling 
account  of  the  terrible  duel  between  Ferdia  and  his  bosom  friend 
Cuchullain,  as  a  result  of  which  fiay,  the  former  was  slain  and  the 
latter  grievously  wounded,  physically  weakened,  and  made  a  victim 
in  part  to  the  evil  enchantment  that  had  worked  so  much  calamity 
to  the  manhood  of  Ulster. 

The  fourth   book  describes   the   advance  of  Queen  Meave  on 

the  fastnesses  of  Ulster,   while  the  famous  Red  Branch  Knights, 

the  heroic  militia  of  that  province,  were  rendered  imbecile  by  the 

spells  breathed  over  them  by  Faythleen  the  Witch.    At  first  Meave 

was    successful    everywhere,  and  the  immortal  Bull,  "  Cualgne^s 

matchless  Donn,"  was  captured  and    despatched   southward,  only 

to  fall  a  victim   to  a  rivalry  the  description  of  which  furnishes  one 

of  the  finest  episodes  in  the  poem,  and  which  I  cannot  refrain  from 

quoting  : 

"  Next  day,  ere  dawn, 
Southward  she  sent  the  Donn.     Suspecting  fraud, 
He  on  his  keepers  turning-  slew  a  score, 
Yet  peaceful  paced  at  last  betwixt  their  ranks, 
At  each  side  fifty  spears.      Five  days  past  by, 
Forth  rolled  the  roar  of  Ailill's  bull,  snow  white, 
Fionbannah.     Bursting-  through  his  guard,  the  Donn 
Rushed  t'ward  the  sound.      Upon  the  midway  plain 
The  rivals  met.      All  day  that  battle  raged 
While  wood  to  wood,  thunder  on  thunder  hurled, 
And  all  the  bulls  of  Erin  sent  reply. 
Shepherds,  through  wood-skirts  peering,  saw  the  end, 
The  Donn  at  sunset  rushing  t'ward  the  north. 
And,  heaped  upon  his  back — their  horns  entwined — 
Fionbannah  dead  !  all  night  the  conqueror  rushed 
O'er  hill  and  plain  and  prone  morass.     When  dawn 
Looked  coldly  forth  through  mist  along  the  meads 
Far  off  he  kenned  a  rock  ;  that  rock  he  deemed 
A  second  Bull  :  collecting  all  his  might 
Thereon  he  hurled  his  giant  bulk,  and  died." 
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Before  Queen  Meave  had  penetrated  to  the  heart  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ulster,  the  confederate  kings  fell  out  among  themselves — 
a  peculiarity  Irish  leaders  yet  retain — and  there  burst  forth  a  con- 
tention between  them  and  the  "  Exile  Band,"  the  Ulidian  followers 
of  Fergus  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  dissentions,  Queen  Meave 
managed  to  make  the  circuit  of  Ulster,  plundering  as  she  went 
along,  yet  enacting  nothing  memorable,  but  on  the  contrary  rather 
fore-enacting  the  events  that  hand  down  to  posterity,  just  as  ef- 
fectively as  if  they  had  been  heroic  ones,  the  memory  of  the  King 
of  France  who,  with  forty-thousand  men,  more  or  less,  marched 
up  a  hill,  and  then — marched  down  again  !  She  met  with  little 
opposition,  for,  owing  to  enchantment,  the  inhabitants  of  Ulster 
were  as  imbecile  as  if  they  were  two  modern  Home  Rule  factions, 
slandering  each  other  for  mastery  The  resistance  offered  by  the 
fearless  Ketherine  in  the  very  teeth  of  spells  and  enchantments,  is 
magnificent  : 

"  First  of  these 
Was  Ketherene.      Hewing  oaks  on  Ferad's  crest 
He  marked  her  host,  and  rushed,  a  naked  man 
From  waist  to  head,  his  axe  within  his  hand, 
In  fury  on  it.      Late  that  eve  his  kernes 
Forth  from  the  battle  tore  him  bleeding  fast 
From  fifty  wounds." 

When  Queen  Meave  grew  tired  of  wandering  and  plundering, 
she  became  despondent,  and,  heading  for  home,  recrossed  the 
Ulidian  frontier. 

The  fifth  and  concluding  book,  called  "  Queen  Meave's  Re- 
treat," tells  how  she,  having  reached  the  Plain  of  Uta,  declared 
sacred  by  the  Druids,  wrongfully  camped  thereon,  and  proceeded 
to  divide  the  spoil. 

"  From  morn  to  eve 
That  spoil's  partition  lasted  ;  first,  huge  herds  : 
Flocks  snowy-white  through  water-weeds  and  grass 
Followed,  hound-driven.     War-horses  few  were  there 
But  many  from  the  plough  :     with  these  in  crowds 
Poor  hinds,  and  swine-herds,  maidens  skilled  in  works 
That  knew  to  spin  the  flax  or  mix  the  dye, 
Or  card  the  wool.      Next  followed  wild-eyed  boys 
Bound  each  to  each.      No  tear  they  shed,  but  scowled 
Defiance  on  their  lords  and  sang  fierce  songs 
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Of  Uladh  and  her  vengeance.      King-  and  chief 
Scanned  each  his  prize  with  careless-seeming-  eye  ; 
Yet  oft  their  followers  strove,  while  onward  paced' 
The  royal  arbiters  with  wands  high  held, 
Ruling  the  wrangling  crew." 

Before  the  process  was  completed,  Kin^  Conor  oi  Ulster,  was 
discovered  advancing,  whereat  Ailill  hastened  to  transfer  the  su- 
preme command  to  Ferg-us.  After  a  glorious  battle  Fergus  struck 
the  usurping  but  brave  King  Conor  Conchobar  to  earth,  thus 
avenging  himself  on  his  chief  foe.  The  Ulidians  returned  to  the 
attack,  and  just  as  the  battle  was  again  about  being  lost  by  them, 
Cuchullain  awakes  from  a  visioned  sleep,  he  hastens  to  the  aid  of 
his  countrymen  in  their  dire  dirtress,  he  leads  a  final  onset  for 
Ulster,  and  Queen  Meave  is  driven  in  utter  overthrow  across  the 
Shannon  River. 

Although  the  Achillean  return  of  Cuchullain  to  the  host  of 
Ulster  from  the  forest  where  he  lay  wounded  and  spellbound,  and 
other  peculiarities  presently  to  be  mentioned,  lend  the  poem  a  pro- 
nounced epical  tinge  and  inspire  it  with  the  spirit  of  patriotic 
action,  out  of  which  springs  the  epics  and  the  drama,  nevertheless 
it  is  scarcely  a  Classical  Epic  in  the  strict  meaning  of  the  words  ; 
since  it  does  not  relate  a  story  in  which  a  whole  nation  feel  pro- 
foundly interested  ;  nor  does  it  find  its  inspiration  in  a  crisis  to 
which  an  entire  people  trace  their  freedom,  or  happiness,  or  great- 
ness, unless,  indeed,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  the  ancient  prin- 
cipality of  Connaught  a  separate  and  distinct  nation,  though  its 
monarchs,  in  common  with  the  three  remaining  monarchs  of  the 
four  provinces  into  which  Erin  was  devided  then  as  now,  was 
always  in  theory  and  generally  in  reality  subservient  to  the  Chief 
King,  or  Ard  Righ,  atTara,  a  separate  nation  ;  nor  would  such  an 
arrangement  seem  outlandish  to  our  modern  mind  which  is  accus- 
tomed to  it  in  all  its  essentials  by  the  relations  subsisting  between 
each  of  the  "  sovereign  "  States  that  compose  the  republic  of  the 
United  States  and  the  federal  power  at  Washington.  Further- 
more, Meave  and  her  allies,  drawn  as  they  were  from  all  points 
except  Ulster  and  even  thence  in  small  numbers  under  Fergus, 
fairly  represented  three-tourths  of  the  fighting  strenght  of  Erin. 
But  over  against  these    weighty    facts    must    be    set    the    ancient 
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status  of  the  legend  out  of  which  Aubrey  de  Vere  drew  his 
materials.  Although  it  was  the  master-romance  of  its  cycle,  that 
is  to  say,  of  the  second  great  cycle  of  Irish  legendary  history,  the 
foray  of  Queen  Meave  in  quest  of  the  Bull  of  Louth,  was  a  tale 
familiar  in  the  Irish  under  the  title  of  '-  The  Cattle  Spoiling  of 
Colony,"  no  more  than  that. 

Although  our  poet  has  added  to   the  original   tale,  and  exem- 
plified many  portions  he  found  lean  enough,    and  there  is  certainly 
much  in  his  treatment  that  left  the  matetials  he  used  more  essen- 
tially epical  than  they  were  before  he  remodelled  them,  and  most 
epics  are  founded  on  some  merely  local  circumstance,  I  am,  never- 
theless more  disposed  to  class  the  poem  with  Romantic  Epics,  like 
"  Orlando  Furioso,"  the  "  Divine  Comedy,"  the  "  Faerie  Queen," 
the  "  Idylls  of  the  King,"   than  with  Classical  Epics,    such  as  the 
"  Iliad"  and  the  "  Odyssey,"  the  "^neid,"  the  "  Paradise  Lost," 
the  "  Luciad  "  and  "  Jerusalem  Delivered."       Yet  "  The  Foray  of 
Queen    Meave"  has  many  qualities   in  common  with    grand   epic, 
and    numerous    commendable    qualities  of   its  own — vivacity  and 
directness,  for  instance — that  some  immortal  epics  lack,  composed 
as  they  sometimes   are   of   huge   masses   of   words  which   are  too 
ponderous    for    poetry  and    too    respectable    for    absurdity.     The 
essentials  of   an  epic   are  unity  and  progression,   and  our  poet's 
narrative  is,  indeed,  perfectly  straightforward ;  the  action  is  single 
and  entire,  having,  as  Aristotle  describes  the  requirements  of   this 
part  of   epic,    a  beginning,   a  middle,  and  an  end  ;  it  deals  almost 
exclusively  with    great    actors,    mythical  and  mythopoetic  beings, 
and,  within  their  limitations,   portentuous  events  ;  it  is  character- 
ized by  perspicuity  and  facility  of  construction  ;  it  has  proportion 
and  sustained  style,  there  are   few  poems   so  transparently  clear  ; 
and,  more  than  all,   the  incidents   are   brought  out  and  their  im- 
portance insisted  upon  in  the  canonical   manner  of  Classical   Epic, 
apropos  of  which   the   reader  will   recall   that  the  actions   of  the 
"  Iliad"    and  the    *'  ^Eneid  "   were   in  themselves  short  and  insig- 
nificant but  are  so  beautifully  extended  and  diversified  by  the  in- 
vention  of  episodes,  and   the   machinery  of  gods,   and   the   other 
poetic  devices,  that  they  make   up  a  lengthy  story.     Although  the 
undertaking  that  forms  the  burden  of  the   "  Foray"  can  hardly  be 
termed   dignified,    being,  when  deprived  of  its  modern    embellish- 
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merits,  little  more  than  a  cattle-lifting  raid,  the  antiquity  of  the  tale 
gives  it  a  certain  elevation,  and  the  poet  has  so  transfused  it  by  his 
genius  that  he  leaves  it  a  magnificent  narrative  poem  that  has  such 
a  strong  infusion  of  the  heroic  in  all  its  parts,  stern  consideration 
for  strict  technical  rule  alone  should  hinder  it  from  being  placed 
among  the  Great  Epics.  Waving  all  minor  canonical  differences, 
however,  it  is  as  near  an  approach  to  the  Grand  Epic  as  are  "The 
Idylls  of  the  King,"  or  probably  as  can  be  made  by  a  poet  living 
in  the  matter-of-fact  Victorian  age,  when  the  schoolmaster  and  the 
man  of  science  have  between  them  almost  destroyed  inspiring 
myth  and  tradition,  and  the  critical  spirit  has  scouted  romance 
from  history  leaving  to  the  poet  the  sorry  resort  of  the  exact 
selection,  interpretation,  and  appreciation  of  historical  incident 
and  national  legend. 

The  poet  displays  such  evenness  of  merit  in  his  work  that  it 
requires  an  effort  to  discover  a  marked  superiority  in  any  of  the 
parts,  yet  the  five  books  into  which  this  poem  of  over  three  thous- 
and lines  is  divided,  are  not,  I  venture  to  think,  of  anything  like 
equal  literary  worth.  Were  they  so  they  would  be  most  remark- 
able in  the  annals  of  literature  as  they  would  be  almost  unique. 
Homer  alone  among  great  poets  maintains  his  strain  at  a  very 
high  altitude  for  a  long  spell,  a  distinction  easily  explained  if  it  be 
true  that  the  "Iliad"  was  at  first  a  series  of  lyrics.  Milton 
compares  with  him  unfavorably,  as  when  the  epic  of  the  latter 
reaches  a  high  point  it  visibly  and  continually  declines.  The  six 
books  of  Spenser's  "  Faerie  Queen  "  form  a  declining  scale  of 
merit.  In  Dante  there  are  many  sleepy  pages.  Virgil's  "y-Eneid  " 
is  a  poem  which  is  now  read  by  preference  in  parts  ;  it  is  incom- 
plete in  many  details,  and  in  the  latter  books  the  petty  battle- 
scenes  grow  wearisome.  To  adduce  many  other  instances  would 
not  be  a  difficult  task,  but  they  would  only  serve  to  accentuate  a 
truism.  While  the  human  mind  is  rightly  compared,  by  Ruskin  to 
the  vault  of  heaven,  encompassing  the  earth,  which  lives  and 
flourishes  beneath  it,  human  performance,  even  when  it  is  guided 
by  the  best  intellect,  is  faulty  and  imperfect.  No  matter  how  un- 
exceptionable the  feeling  that  eventuates  in  a  form  of  action,  the 
latter  will  have  only  comparatively  little  wherewith  to  prove  its 
exalted  origin.      Shakespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Duke,  in 
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"  Measure    for     Measure"   words    that    beautifully    express  the 
thought, 

"  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Can  censure  scape." 

There  is,  I  think,  a  certain  falling-off  in  the  fourth  and 
fifth  Books,  but  this  decline  is  more  in  incident  than  in  treatment, 
as  the  two  books  contain  a  number  of  the  highly  wrought  episodes 
where  with  de  Vere's  consumate  art  and  opulent  fancy  have  veiled 
the  original  bareness  of  his  subject.  If  they  can  boast  of  no  great 
range  of  imagination,  these  books  ran,  I  believe,  be  justly  admired 
for  their  delicacy  of  expression.  It  is  only  by  comparison  with 
what  has  gone  before  from  the  same  pen  that  they  lose,  but  they 
are  themselves  richly  jewelled,  and  moulded  to  shapes  of  pure 
classic  beauty  idealized  by  the  bright  sunlight  of  poetic  fancy.  In 
a  word,  they  may  be  reckoned  inferior  in  interest,  if  not  in  style,  to 
their  great  predecessors,  as  the  "  Paradise  Regained  "  must  be 
reckoned  inferior  to  the  "Paradise  Lost,"  although  the  author- 
ship of  so  fine  a  lot  of  verses  as  is  the  "Paradise  Regained" 
would  make  the  fame  of  a  meaner  bard  than  Milton. 

That  the  most  bulky  of  modern  Irish  poets  approaches  to 
perfection  so  measurably,  should  be,  I  hold,  with  the  concientious 
literary  workers  among  his  countrymen,  an  unfailing  cause  for 
the  liveliest  gratitude.  If  our  people  would  only  lay  better  to 
heart  the  careful  artistic  habits  of  this  poet  his  works  would  be  a 
positive  benefaction  to  his  race.  Irish  poetic  expression  is  all  too 
frequently  conceived  in  haste,  spasmodic,  disjointed,  uneven  and 
unpolished.  Its  prevailing  form,  or  rather  formlessness,  banns  it 
from  the  consideration  oH  the  educated.  That  is  the  rule,  to  which 
there  are,  fortunately,  very  many  exceptions,  nade  by  sane  literary 
workers  who  recognize  that  it  is  constructive  ability  in  the  best 
sense — that  power  of  execution  which  creates,  forms  and  con- 
stitutes— not  the  profoundness  of  single  thoughts,  not  the  richness 
of  imagery,  not  the  abundance  of  imagination — that  raises  the 
artist  above  the  novice.  Genius  may,  I  venture  to  suppose,  dis- 
regard existing  literary  laws  if  it  perceives  a  higher  object  which 
may  thus  be  attained.  But  the  public  has  a  right  to  question  it 
rigourously  as  to  whether  it  has  any  such  result  in  view,  and  to 
refrain  from  challenging  would  be  to  set  a   premium    upon    eccen- 
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tricity,  carelessness  and  disorder.  One  Walt  Whitman  in  five 
hundred  years  is  surely  enough.  Furthermore,  the  public  shall 
demand  that,  in  disobeying  laws  heretofore  approved,  genius  shall 
embody  and  suggest  deeper  and  better  ones.  Until  genius  can 
give  an  affirmative  reply  to  such  inquiries,  innovation  should  be 
ruthlessly  frowned  down. 

Now,  I  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  the  want  of  technique 
from  which  Irish  poetry  so  grievously  suffers  may  be  traced  to 
one  prolific  source — want  of  patience  in  Irish  poets.  To  save 
this  modest  dictum — the  unassuming  utterance  of  one  who  holds 
the  whole  lengthy  line  of  Irish  bards  most  dear — from  being 
branded  as  dogmatic,  and,  if  possible,  rescue  it  from  a  seeming 
sterility  of  arrogance,  and  an  deadness  of  contempt,  out 
of  which  nothing  can  proceed,  some  explanation  is  necessary. 
Let  me  set  out  with  the  proviso  that  I  am  not  alluding  to  the 
glorious  band  of  Irish  balladists.  Ballads — not  ballades,  which 
bear  to  the  former  about  the  same  relation  subsisting  between 
"  Symthe"  and  {t  Smith  "  in  the  long  and  distinguished  line  of  the 
Smiths — form  a  class  apart.  They  are  Democrats  among  poems. 
They  fairly  delight  in  the  crudest  aspects  of  human  life  and  nature. 
Freedom  is  their  dominant  note.  They  prefer  audacity  of  invention 
to  logic  and  correctness.  In  them  frequently  proportion  and  har- 
mony give  place  to  direct  force,  if  not  incoherence.  Every  country 
owes  much  to  its  balladists,  and  Ireland  is,  I  venture  to  think, 
among  the  countries  that  owe  most.  The  Irish  intellect  is  so 
endowed  as  to  give  the  lyrical  element  a  peculiar  predominance, 
and  Irish  lyrists  have  been  numerous.  The  Irish  balladists  are 
the  lineal  descendants  of  the  patriotic  Irish  bards  of  by-gone  days. 
Their  work  is  great,  but  from  the  literary  standpoint,  it  is  imper- 
fect. To  be  striking,  vivid,  passionate,  is  their  main  object.  It  is 
only  just  to  measure  them  by  the  standard  that  is  universally 
applied  to  such  works  as  theirs,  and  under  this  treatment  they 
show  up  well  ;  nor  should  it  be  forgotten  they  never  so  much  as 
affected  the  desires  of  the  varnished  and  gilt-edged  votaries  of 
pseudo-classical  insincerity  and  hollowness.  They  never  bothered 
their  heads  about  "decadence"  and  "art  for  art's  sake," 
being  more  vitally  interested,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  potatoes  for 
potatoes'  sake.      They  have   stimulated   patriotism  and  braced  the 
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nation  with  a  sense  of  its  own  dignity  ;  they  have  promoted  the 
pride  of  race  and  inspired  the  race  with  ardor  ;  they  have  taught 
the  people  to  con  the  noble  lessons  of  the  past,  and  through  their 
fiery  and  pathetic  effusions  the  Irish  people  has,  in  no  small 
degree,  come  to  knowledge  of  itself  and  acquired  solidity.  Their 
work  is  great,  I  repeat,  but  they  are  neither  pedants  nor  precisians, 
and  their  great  performance  is  not  literary  but  patriotic.  That 
much  made  clear,  I  can  return  to  my  subject. 

Poetic  inspiration,  or  artistic  inspiration,  may  be  defined  as  a 
vehement  love  of  beauty — the  sexless,  intellectual,  aesthetic  beauty 
of  the  Greek — which  God,  at  rare  intervals  installs  into  the  minds 
of  a  few  ;  the  poets  and  artists  of  every  land.  It  was  this  love 
that  Louis  Pasteur  meant,  when  speaking  of  the  ideal  in  terms  not 
often  used  by  men  of  science,  he  beautifully  said  :  "  Happy  is  he 
who  has  a  God  in  his  heart,  an  ideal  of  beauty,  to  which  obedience 
is  rendered  ;  the  ideal  of  art,  the  ideal  of  science,  the  ideal  of 
country,  the  ideal  of  gospel  virtues,  these  are  living  sources  of 
great  thoughts  and  great  actions."  Again,  when  Cardinal  New- 
man taught  that,  4<  Poetry  is  the  perception,  and  the  poetic  art  is 
the  expression  of  the  beautiful  ;  for  vice  can  be  rendered  attractive 
solely  by  enduing  it  with  some  of  the  attributes  of  beauty,"  the 
great  Englishman  still  further  illustrates  the  notion  of  the  great 
Frenchman.  All  that  is  strongest  and  truest  in  poetry  is  an  in- 
spiration ;  that  is,  it  holds  within  itself  a  thought  or  a  teaching 
not  consciously  created,  not  even  mastered,  in  its  inception  by  the 
mind  that  brought  it  fourth,  but  susceptible  of  growth,  and  further 
illumination,  even  to  the  poet  himself,  who  was  the  chosen  instru- 
ment of  his  message.  Thus  all  the  true  poets  must  have  moments — 
brief  spells— -when  they  are  also  seers,  as  in  the  olden  times  they 
where  denominated.  Wherever  any  object  takes  such  a  hold  of 
the  mind,  by  which  it  seeks  to  prolong  and  repeat  the  emotion  to 
bring  all  other  objects  into  accord  with  it,  and  to  give  the  same 
movement  of  harmony  sustained  or  continuous,  or  gradually  varied 
according  to  the  occasion,  to  the  sounds  that  express  it — this  is,  if 
not  poetry,  poetic  sentiment,  or  the  raw  stuff  out  of  which  poems 
are  made.  There  is  no  truth  cognizable  by  man  which  may  not 
shape  itself  into  poetry.  Wherever  the  sensations,  thoughts, 
feelings,  of  men  can  travel,  there  the  poet  may  be  at  their  side  and 
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find  materials  for  his  faculties  to    work   on ;    the   one   condition  of 
his  working  being-  that  the  object  pass  out   of  the    region  of  mere 
dry  fact,  or  abstract   notion,  into   the    realm    of  the   imagination. 
So,  when  I  find  poetry  defined  as  "a  fine  art   operating  by  means 
of  though  and  language,"  I  am  disposed  to  accept   the   definition, 
imperfect  as  it  is,  as  the  most  satisfactory  effort  to  define  the  term 
that    has    down     till    the    present    passed    the  lips  of  philosophy. 
"Not    with    so    mu  h    labor    is    Ceres    said  to  have  sought  Pros- 
perine,"  says  Milton,    "  as    I    am    wont  day  and  night  to  seek  for 
the   idea  of  the  beautiful  through    all    the    forms    and    shapes   of 
things,  and  to  follow  it  leading  me  on  with  certain  assured  traces." 
While    thus    expressing-    himself,    Milton,    I    believe,    speaks    for 
all   his  spiritual    kind.       The    search    after   the    ideal     of    beauty 
may   be   long  and   very   weary,    but  the   steadfast   in  faith    weary 
not,    though    the     road    be    long-    and    the   wayfaring   grevious. 
In  every  department  of  art — sculpture,  painting,   poetry,    music — 
in   literature,    philosophy,  science,    everywhere    that  genius    finds 
room    to    assert  itself — we    meet  with  instances  where  the  coarser 
wants  of  the  body  are  forgotten,  or  subjugated,  the  love  of  life  and 
the  desire  for  its  enjoyment, preservation  and  perpetuation  are  sup- 
pressed, and    everything-  that  belongs  to  the  world,  or  that  can  be 
classed  as  practical,  is  sacrificed  to  the  pursuit  of  the  ideal — of  ab- 
stract beauty,  that  is  to  say,  proportion    in    form,    color,    sound, 
diction,     thought    or     fact.        Led     on     by     the     Spirit    of    Art, 
men     have     been     known     to     give     up     all     that     the     world 
holds    dear,    and    those    of   us    who    appreciate    the    spiritual    in 
man  will  gladly  testify  that  theirs  is  indeed  a  noble  sacrifice.      If  I 
were  requested  to  state   off-hand  why    those  cloistered  toilers  al- 
lowed themselves  to  be  chained  in  the  Cell    of   Contemplation    by 
the  love   of  artistic   study,  I   should    reply  in  the  line  of  Terence, 
quoted  by  Horace,  in  which  the  wiser  slave  tells  his  young  master 
that  loving,  having  in  itself  neither  reason  nor  judgment,  cannot  be 
treated   by  guidance  and  argument. 

A  consideration  of  the  foregoing  helps  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  definition  offered  by  high  authority  for 
that  rare  gift  which  God  bestows  once  or  twice  in  a 
century  —  mayhap  not  so  frequently  in  this  century  —  and 
which    we    call    genius.        Carlyle    defines     it,     and    exemplifies 
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his  definition  by  his  practice,  as  "the  infinite  art  of  tak- 
ing- pains."  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  strong  in  many  provinces, 
of  art,  calls  it  "eternal  patience."  Augustus  Schlegel  says  that 
though  it  is  "  in  a  certain  sense  infallible,  and  has  nothing  to  learn, 
still  art  is  to  be  learned,  and  must  be  acquired  by  practice." 
Therefore,  as  the  manipulative  skill  required  to  give  an  expression 
to  an  idea  must  be  learned,  genius  is  not  indolence,  nor  a  license 
to  dispense  with  all  labor.  De  profundi's,  indeed,  must  the  poet 
come  ;  "there  must  the  deep  rhythm  of  life  have  electrified  his 
volatile  essence  to  a  living  rhythmic  joy" — in  this  single  sense,  and 
this  only,  the  poet  is  born,  not  made.  While  the  love  for  the 
beautiful  is  a  gift  from  heaven,  the  method  of  expressing  the  beau- 
tiful does  not  necessarily  accompany  it,  and  must  be  acquired.  If 
ever  there  was  an  inspired  poet  and  genius  that  poet  and  genius 
was  Robert  Burns  ;  yet  this  is  what  he  said  on  the  matter  of  in- 
spiration :  "  Though  the  rough  material  of  fine  writing  is  un- 
doubtedly the  gift  of  genius,  the  workmanship  is  as  certainly  the 
united  effort  of  labor,  attention  and  pains."  The  only  just  and 
precise  sense  in  which  the  word  Poetry  can  be  used  is  to  signify 
the  Art  of  Poetry  as  opposed  to  the  other  imitative  arts  of  Painting, 
Sculpture,  and  Music.  The  painter  must  know  how  to  use  his 
brush,  and  with  what  colors  to  supply  his  palette  ;  how  to  produce 
his  distances,  and  how  to  outline  his  figures.  The  sculptor  must 
learn  the  anatomic  proportion  of  forms,  and  he  must  learn  how  to 
use  his  chisel  so  as  to  liberate  the  statue  from  the  block,  nay,  he 
must  learn  the  comparative  suitability  of  the  different  marbles. 
We  live  in  an  age  and  country  where  the  notion  is  all  but  universal 
that  musicians  are  ready-made,  yet  the  careful  student  who  studies 
his  instrument  and  his  master  will,  I  venture  to  think,  be  in  a 
position  successfully  to  controvert  any  such  claim.  When  musi- 
cians, painters,  sculptors,  architects,  and  all  other  exponents  of  the 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Arts  in  general,  come  forth  fully  equipped  like 
Minerva  from  the  head  of  Jove,  I  shall  believe  that  the  poet  has 
no  need  of  study,  but- until  this  miracle  occurs,  I  prefer  to  hold 
fast  by  my  present  conviction  that  the  poet  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  mechanism  of  verse  and  the  value  of  many  forms,  the 
meaning  of  the  words  composing  his  language  and  their  uses;  be- 
cause correctness    in    metrical    composition,    as   I   understand  the 
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term,  implies  obedience  to  the  laws  of  imaginative  thought,  and, 
therefore,  not  only  precision  of  poetical  expression,  but  justice  of 
poetical  conception.  True,  genius  is  a  gift  from  heaven,  and  like 
all  heavenly  gifts,  generally  placed  in  a  frail  vessel  thrown  among 
us  at  random ;  but  invariably  for  a  purpose  and  in  obedience  to  a 
law.  Genius  is  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  combined  with  largre  and 
abiding  common-sense.  It  is  intensity  of  faculty  ;  it  is  keenness 
of  insight  ;  it  is  extraordinary  receptiveness  :  all  that  it  is  and 
much  more.  When  a  man  displays  genius,  we  are  startled,  then 
captivated.  We  are  not  much  surprised  at  seeing  a  genius  soar  ; 
we  suspected  he  possessed  pennions.  But  when  mere  cleverness 
essays  the  flying  act,  we  laugh  in  derision.  When  a  man  becomes 
over-clever  he  approaches  very  near  being  a  fool.  The  character- 
istics of  genius  have  been  defined  by  philosophers  to  be  a  power  of 
simplifying,  of  taking  that  view  of  a  subject  in  its  rounded  com- 
pleteness that  makes  it  more  easily  understood,  of  possessing  one 
idea,  in  the  light  of  which  all  others  are  resolvable.  The  power  of 
analyzing  the  feelings  of  the  mind,  though  distinct  from  the  poetic 
talent,  is  obviously  necessary  to  its  exhibition  ;  and  the  power  of 
arranging,  which  is  necessary  for  an  extended  poem,  is  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  same  talent,  being  to  poetry  what  method  is  to 
language.  In  the  interval  while  power  is  being  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  material,  the  corporeal  presence  of  the  poet  may  experi- 
ence very  many  changes  and  be  handed  over  to  the  subjugation  of 
a  thousand  moods. 

One  must  see  clearly  what  so  many  poetasters  and  their 
praisemongering  friends  seem  never  to  suspect,  that  a  great  poet 
must  know,  first  of  all.  He  must  be  a  full  man,  a  finished  scholar. 
Poetry  is  thought  tinged  with  emotion.  Poetry  must  idealize  and 
raise  to  the  realm  of  the  imagination  that  which  it  presents,  but 
what  it  presents  must  have  its  "  root  in  truth  " — to  use  the  words 
of  Leigh  Hunt — "or  never  will  it  blossom  into  a  beauty  that 
touches  the  heart  of  man."  The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  the 
concentration  of  intellectual  power,  the  search  after  the  truth  of 
method,  all  these  steps  require  time.  Then,  an  artist  must  have 
conviction,  as  scepticism  and  half-heartedness  are  barren,  and  con- 
viction is  acquired  by  inquiry  and  comparison.  The  poet,  how- 
ever much  he  may  seem    neither  to   toil  nor   to   spin,  can  use  only 
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the  materials  which  have  been  stored  in  his  brain  during-  years  of 
thought,  reading  and  observing.  The  most  brilliant  intellect  can- 
not do  without  an  accumulated  fund  of  facts  and  ideas. 

Every  part  of  our  physical  organization  has  a  definite  amount 
of  force  to  be  used  in  sensation,  and  when,  by  prolonged  exertion, 
this  force  is  expended,  pain  takes  the  place  of  pleasure.  What  is 
true  of  our  bodies  is  true  analogically  of  our  minds.  Experience 
teaches  that  mental  activities  which  give  delight  at  the  outset,  pro- 
duce pain  when  greatly  prolonged.  How  great  a  prolongation  may 
be  pleasurable  experience  depends,  of  course,  greatly  on  constitution 
and  habit.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  certain  ;  before  the  pen  has 
had  time  to  glean  the  teeming  brain  of  the  poet,  his  physical  being 
will  be  subjected  to  as  many  weathers  as  the  sower  experiences 
between  the  planting  of  the  seed  and  the  garnering  of  the  fully 
ripened  grain.  The  inspiration,  the  heaven-born  capacity  to  pro- 
duce music  out  of  words,  is  probably  always  present  in  a  true  poet, 
but  in  various  degrees  of  strength,  and  the  moods  of  overmaster- 
ing passion  may  be  unfrequent.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
he  who  is  visited  by  a  real  inspiration  generally  depends  on  a  mood 
rather  than  upon  circumstances.  It  is  quite  natural  to  suppose 
there  are  times  when  the  joy  of  creation  ceases  to  thrill  the  poet, 
and  his  pen,  unless  it  be  wisely  laid  aside  to  await  favorable 
opportunity,  is  given  over  to  the  production  of  more  or  less  in- 
effectual and  dormant  passages.  One  can  say  in  all  seriousness 
that  Pegasus,  in  common  with  other  winged  animals,  has  his  moult- 
ing season,  when  he  has  not  feathers  to  soar  aloft  in  ether,  but 
must  remain  a  mere  groundling,  a  perfect  sparrow  of  discord  and 
harshness.  The  trouble  with  the  Irish  literary  workers  is  that  the 
fiery,  impatient  Irish  spirit  abhors  delay  and  vigil,  and  would  have 
Pegasus  soar,  feathers  or  no  feathers.  It  is  often  too  impatient  to 
explain  itself  justly  ;  it  is  overpowered  by  a  rush  of  emotions, 
which  sometimes  wants  power,  sometimes  the  indolence  of  inward 
enjoyment  prevents  it  from  describing.  It  mistakes  impulse  for 
inspiration  ;  it  overlooks  that  important  element  of  style,  com- 
pleteness in  preparation  ;  it  edges  away  from  revision  ;  it  gives 
itself  over  to  complexity  of  spiritual  forces  in  play  together  at  one 
moment,  but  going  in  different  directions — this  it  does,  if  not 
always  at  least  often,  and  it  does  it  all  through  want  of   patience. 
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In  fact  things  have  drifted  so  far  astray  that  when  an  Irish  author 
especially  it  he  be  a  poet,  displays  a  carelessness,  an  inattention  to 
appearance,  all  implying  a  want  of  concentrated   attention   to  his 
action  ;  is   he  not   accredited    by  our  easy-going   prevailing    Irish 
criticism  with  the  possession  of  a   "racy  Irish  diction  and  system 
of  thought"?     The  phrase  may  not  always  be   in  the  same  words, 
but  the  idea  never  changes.     The  Irish  intellect — both  imagination 
and  reason — is  subtle,  rapid,  versatile,  graceful,  while  in  both  fancy 
and  reason  there  is  frequently  a  want   of  strength,    boldness    and 
comprehension.      In   much   the   same   way,   there  is  a   tendency  in 
the  habits  of   the   Irish  memory  that,  while  it  shirks  from  the  irk- 
some task  of  yielding  to  the  mind  in  slow  succession  the  materials 
for  abstraction,  or  for  that   laborious   discernment   of   differences 
which  is  the  province  of  the  judgment,  delights   in  supplying  with 
incredible  quickness  images  linked  by  some  resemblance  of  almost 
impalpable  subtlety,  and  the  ideas  of  the  Irish  are  apt  to  be  indefi- 
nite, because  liable  to  be  mingled  with   another  train   of  thought 
not  connected  with  them.      In  other  words,  the  fancy  is  abundant 
while  imagination  and   judgment  appear  much  less.      Hence,  Irish 
artists  and    poets   are   prone  to  forget  that   the   secret   of  artistic 
excellence   is  unceasing  labor,  and  they  produce   before  they  have 
completely  thought  out  their  subject.      But  those  faults  are  recog- 
nized by  a  steadily  increasing  body  of  educated  Irish,  and  with  the 
intelligent  a  fault  known  is  a  fault  corrected.      When  Irish  writers, 
as  a  class,  grow  more   conscious   ot  their   aims   and   the   require- 
ments of  their  art,  when  they  become  more  critical  and  compara- 
tive and  patient,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  they  will  stand  high  in 
the  estimation  of  an  age  which  has  few  really  strong  prejudices, 
and  which  can  boast  of  few  great  thinkers,  statesmen  or  seer. 

There  is  another  source  of  weakness  to  Irish  artistic  develop- 
ment, and  it  lies  much  closer  to  the  surface  than  the  one  just 
mentioned.  The  testimony  which  literary  history  has  accumulated 
by  the  experience  and(erudition  of  time,  greatly  excuses  the  paucity 
and  incoherence  of  Irish  literary  achievement.  A  period  of 
moderately  popular  excitement  is  a  period  of  bright,  lively  ideas 
that,  by  rendering  general  sluggishness  impossible,  and,  fn  the 
case  of  the  Irish,  animating  the  people  with  hope  and  expectation, 
most  powerfully  stimulate  creative  faculty.      On  the  other  hand,  a 
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period  of  violent  political  eruption,  produced  by  the  clash  of 
bitterly  contending-  classes  and  sects,  and  sufficiently  severe  to 
rend  society  to  its  foundations,  has  ever  been  a  period  detrimental 
to  the  expansion  of  the  blossoms  of  fancy,  which  delicate  blooms 
require  a  tranquil  if  heated  psychological  atmosphere.  No  man 
can  compose  seated  on  the  slope  of  a  seething-  volcano.  Turmoil 
and  confusion  are  fatal  to  the  production  of  permanent  literature; 
and  it  is  as  notorious  as  deplorable  that  the  society  of  Ireland  has 
been  shaken  and  shattered  by  a  long  succession  of  the  most  terrible 
eruptions. 

But  when  all  is  said,  the  outlook  is  not  without  its  ray  of 
hope.  Ideas  have  a  life  of  their  own  ;  no  generation  can  do  more 
than  surmise  dimly,  if  at  all,  their  future  developments.  What  we 
Irish  possess,  we  can  count.  The  Irish  possess  and  maintain  the 
cardinal  elements  of  natronal  greatness — robust  character,  inde- 
pendent personality,  expansive  vigor,  sincere  religiousness,  and 
if  they  are  not  yet  politically  they  are  socially  and  intellectually 
free.  These  things  present,  indeed,  a  tolerably  firm  and  commodious 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest  a  fulcrum  ;  but  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  every  process  of  change  in  national  habits  or  customs 
implies  suppression,  and  blending,  and  compromise,  and  recom- 
bination— a  mental  chaos  out  of  which  ii  is  extremely  difficult  to 
bring  order  within  the  limits  of  time.  Furthermore,  to  make  the 
Goth  an  artist  is  no  easy  task.  The  Irish  are  not  Goths  it  is  quite 
true,  but  they  have  long  been  in  close  contact  with  Goths,  and  for 
various  causes  growing  out  of  their  dark  and  lethal  history  and 
lying  hitherto  beyond  their  control  and  which  have  stultified  the 
educational  system  of  the  country,  they  suffer  from  what  may  be 
called  recrudescene  in  artistic  taste,  and  the  champion  of  scholar- 
ship and  the  quest  for  the  ideal  and  the  beautiful,  who  like  a 
knight  of  old,  sallies  forth  to  break  a  lance  with  rooted  and  mul- 
titudinous error  and  ignorance  in  behalf  of  Irish  art  and  literature, 
would  need  be  superhuman,  or  if  human,  no  less  heroic  than 
Theseus   grappling  the  Minotaur  in  Cretan  labyrinths. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  proper  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence, 
and  also  in  that  of  the  right  ordering  of  sentences  in  a  well-com- 
piled paragraph,  the  economy  of  the  recepients  mental  energy  is 
of  first  consequence,   since  upon  it  depends  the  force  of  the  Ian- 
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guage  ;  so,  in  the  case  of  the  correct  choice  and  use  of  figures  of 
speech,  the  same  requirement  of  economy  of  the  mental  energies, 
the  saving  of  the  reader's  attention,  the  sparing  of  the  mental 
sensibilities,  is  fundamental  and  paramount.  The  chief  manner  in 
which  this  end  is  achieved  in  poetry  will,  I  venture  to  hope,  justify 
a  few  words  of  comment. 

Metaphors,  similes,  and  tropes  are,  as  every  student  of  fanciful 
literature  knows,  the  life  and  soul  of  poetry.  Figure  is  its  necess- 
ary means  of  communication  with  the  man  ;  for  in  the  feebleness 
or  ordinary  words  to  express  its  ideas,  and  in  the  absence  of  terms 
of  abstract  perfection,  the  adoptation  of  metaphorical  language  is 
the  only  poor  means  allowed  poetry  for  imparting  to  others  its 
own  intense  feelings.  Figures  in  poetry  not  only  serve  their 
main  purpose  of  economizing  interpreting  powers,  but  distinguish 
the  glowing  effusion  of  real  inspiration  from  the  cold  efforts  of 
mere  science.  A  figure  of  speech  is,  as  all  my  readers  know,  an  im- 
pression in  which  one  thing  is  said  in  the  form  of  another  related 
to  it.  Figures  vivify  style  because  in  all  minds,  acts  and  relations 
are  associated  by  resemblance,  contiguity,  and  contrast  ;  that  is 
to  say,  objects  which  resemble  each  other,  or  are  contracted  with 
each  other,  mutually  suggest  each  other.  But  some  names  are 
more  specific  and  concrete  than  others  associated  with  them. 
Hence,  interpreting  power  may  sometimes  be  economized  by  selec- 
ting from  associated  objects,  acts,  and  relations,  the  most  specific 
and  concrete.  This  is  done  by  figures,  in  which  the  general  and 
the  abstract  are  expressed  in  the  form  of  the  specific  and  concrete. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  somewhere  calls  the  metaphor  •'  the  Muse's 
caducens  by  the  power  of  which  she  enchants  all  nature  ",  and  the 
title  is  well  deserved.  In  the  metaphor  the  resemblance  is  not 
expressed  as  in  the  similie,  but  it  is  most  implicity  implied.  The 
allowed  superiority  of  the  metaphor  to  similie  is  ascribed  by  the 
famous  Doctor  Whately  to  the  fact  that  all  men  are  more  gratified 
at  catching  the  resemblance  for  themselves  than  in  having  it 
pointed  out  to  them,  but  Herbert  Spencer,  with  what  seems  to  me 
the  better  reason,  thinks  that  the  greater  economy  of  the  reader's 
attention  it  achives  is  the  more  probable  cause.  The  metaphor 
is  a  contracted  similie  ;  the  similie  an  expanded  metaphor.  Both 
figures  are  governed  by  the  great  law  of  thought  which  Aristotle 
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called  resemblance,  a  quality  which  is,  as  I  have  already  remarked- 
stated  in  the  similie  and  implied  in  the  metaphor,  and  in  the  meta- 
phor the  implied  resemblance  is  so  vividly  conceived  as  to  be  taken 
for  identity. 

In  "The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave "  there  is  no  excess  of 
figures  ;  in  fact,  they  are  everywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  poem 
subjected  to  a  severe  classical  restraint,  but  what  there  are  of 
them  flow  naturally  from  the  subject.  The  poet  takes  all  his 
materials  for  this  part  of  his  work  from  the  hidden  quarries  of 
nature  and  spreads  them  before  us  in  their  beauty  and  freshness. 
It  is  very  long-  since  I  learned  from  "  Rasselas"  while  yet  a  school- 
boy that,  "  example  is  more  efficacious  than  precept."  The  fol- 
lowing examples  will,  I  think,  illustrate  the  salient  points  of  the 
foregoing  remarks  : 

"  That  hurricane  of  wheels." 

'.*  The  courser  baffled  clothed  his  strength  with  speed." 
"  That  mountained  strength  triumphant." 
"  Fencing-  my  people  from  an  alien  foe." 
"  The  setting  sun  levelled  through  holly  brakes 
Unnumbered  dagger-points  of  jewelled  light 
And  'neath  the  oak-stem  burned  a  golden  spot." 

"  Finobar  ! 
She  whose  bright  face  hath  frosted  with  death's  white 
Full  four  score  faces  of  war-breathing  men. 

"  Each  battle  was  a  game,  a  jest,  a  sport 

Till  stood,  self-doomed,  Ferdia  by  the  Ford — 

Hugh  lion  of  the  forestry  of  war  ; 

Fair,  central  pillar  of  the  House  of  Fame. 

"  Then  forth  she  loosed  the  sheets  and  spread  the  sails 
And  bounded  on  the  waves  of  proud  discourse 
Recounting  all  her  triumphs," 

Who  but  a  great  poet  could  produce  the  least  of  such  touches 
as  they  ? 

As  our  poet's  metaphors  are  subject  to  classical  restraint,  so 
also  are  his  similies.  The  classic  use  of  similie  may  be  in- 
stanced by  Milton's  description  of  Satan's  shield.  The  comparison 
of  the  shield  to  the  moon  is  borrowed  from  the  similar  comparison 
of  Achilles  ih  the  Iliad,  but  Milton  makes  Homer's  figure  lawfully 
his  own  by  appropriately  embellishing  it.      Homer  merely  says  that 
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the  huge  and  massy  shield  emitted  a  lustre  like  that  of  the  moon 
in  heaven.  Milton,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Garnett  heightens  the  resem- 
blance by  giving-  the  shield  shape,  calls  in  the  telescope  to  endow 
it  with  what  would  seem  preternatural  dimensions  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  enlarges  even  these  by  the  suggestion  of  more  than  the 
telescope  can  disclose  : 

"  He  scarce  had  ceased,  when  the  superior  fiend 

Was  moving-  toward  the  shore  ;  his  ponderous  shield, 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  larg-e,  and  round, 
Behind  him  cast ;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung-  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optic  glass  the  Tuscan  artist  views 
At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fesole 
Or  in  Valdarno,  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  in  her  spotty  globe." 

In  the  "  Foray  of  Queen  Meave  "  many  good  examples  of  this 
striking  figure  may  be  found.  The  distant  approach  of  Cuchullain 
is  thus  described  : 

"  Through  the  high-roofed  woods 
They  saw  him  distant  like  a  falling  star 
Kindling  the  air  with  speed." 

Cuchullain  has  a  vision  of  a  pure  and  princely  shape  : 

"  Lithe  his  form 
In  youthful  prime  :  chain  armour  round  him  clung 
Bright  as  if  woven  of  diamonds.      Glad  his  eye  ; 
Dulcet  his  voice  as  strain  from  Elfin  glen 
Far  heard  o'er  waters." 

The  mutual  watching  of  Cuchullain  and  Ferdia  while  engaged 
in  their  awful  duel,  gives  rise  to  this  : 

"  Keen-eyed  as  ocean-bird 
That,  high  in  sunshine  poised,  glimpses  his  prey 
Beneath  the  wave,  and  downward  swooping  slays  him, 
Each  watched  the  other's  movements." 

Here  is  another  comparison  with  things  of  the  sea  : 

"  Silence  they  kept, 
Long  silence.     Then  far  off,  as  though  from  depths 
By  thought  untraversable  of  cloudless  skies, 
Such  sound  was  heard  as  reaches  ships  at  sea 
When,  launched  on  airy  voyage  though  still  remote, 
Nation  of  ocean-crossing  birds  begins 
To  obscure  the  serene  heaven." 
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I    could    easily  cull    many  more   examples    but    these  will,    I 
think,  suffice  for  purposes  of  illustration. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  figure   we  call   Per- 
sonification, consists   in   attributing-    personality,    or   some   of  the 
attributes  of   personality,    to   an   inanimate   object,    because  of  a 
fanciful    resemblance   to   a   living   being.     The   philosophy  of  the 
figure  is,  however,    most    interesting,    as   it   leads   us   far  into  the 
mysteries  of  mythology,  and  even  supplies  a  key  to  the  formation 
of  myth.    Man  in  his  undeveloped  and  uncivilized  state  is  governed, 
like  the  lower  animals,  wholly  by  his  instincts  and  passions.      On 
emerging   from   barbarism    he   forms    governments  and  worships, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  is  held   back   from    the   unbridled   sway  of 
his  impulses  and  passions   by  fear  of  the  law  and  God.      He  next 
reaches  what    may  be    called    the    poetic   stage    of  development. 
Thenceforward   nature  becomes  more  than  the  mere  minister  to  his 
physical  necessities,    she    begins  to   strike   the   mind  with  wonder 
and  admiration.     The  sense  of  natural  beauty  once  awakened,  the 
tide  of  aesthetic  culture  sets  in  ;  religion  passes  from  mere  feticism 
into  the  worship  of  nature  ;  poetry  makes  its  appearance,  and,  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  as  intellect  gains  step  by  step  on  the  imagina- 
tion, and  man,  in  place  of  admiring  the  world  desires  to  compre- 
hend it,  Philosophy  is  ushered  into  being.    During  the  poetic  stage 
of  the  development  of   man  he  touches  abstractions  with    the  Pro- 
mothean  fire,  and  into  the  nostrils  of  inanimate  things  breathes  the 
life  ;  since  for  his  poetic  eye  everything  lives,  and  the  assembly  of 
his  creation  peoples  Olympus  with  gods.     The  Greek  religion,  for 
example,  was   one  of   beautiful    personation  ;  the    powers  of   the 
universe  were  deified  under  concrete  forms  of  human   personality. 
The  mystery  of  the  woods  and  wilds  was  Pan.      Nereids  swam  up 
from  the  azure  deeps  to  glide  across   the  surface  of  calm   ocean. 
The   Sun  was  a  god  who  drove  his   steeds    across  the  sky  ;  the 
Moon,  a  maiden  who  bent  down    at    night  to  kiss  her  sweetheart 
in   the  solitude   of    Latmos.      So,  too,  with  the    Roman    imitation 
of  the  Greek  mythology  ;    but    my  learned    and  most  suggestive 
friend,  Lampiere,  must  furnish  examples  out  of  his  classical  dic- 
tionary, as  I  have  no  space  for  them  here.      All   through   the  ages 
the  poets  have  been  partial  to  the  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life, 
sex,  and    action  to  inanimate  beings,  and  our  poet   uses    it  with 
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effect.     The    following    personification   of   early  morning  is  in  the 
best  manner  of  the  author  of  "The  Fairie  Queen"  : 

"  Morn  the  while 
Was  dawning-,  though  she  raised  nor  glowing  cheek 
Nor  ardent  eyes,  with  silver  wand  not  gold 
Striking  the  unkindling  portals  of  the  East." 

The  following  is  essentially  in  the  same  spirit  : 

"  The  vernal  day 
Panted  with  summer  ardours,  while  aloft 
Noon-tide,  a  fire-tressed  Fury,  waved  her  torch 
Kindling  the  lit  grove  and  its  youngling  green 
From  the  azure-blazing  zenith." 

This  description  of  the  disagreement  of  the  Irish  Chiefs  draws 
its  strength  from  personification  * 

"  Old  friendships  died  ; 
And  from  the  dust  of  ages  injuries  old 
Leaped  up  like  warriors  armed." 

Unlike  the  majority  of  reflective  poets,  Aubrey  de  Vere  never 
permits  landscape  to  distract  the  attention  in  his  figure  pieces,  but 
with  masterly  art  introduces  sufficient  to  relieve  and  give  effect  to 
his  dramatic  purpose.  With  me  this  using  of  landscape  for  back- 
ground is  a  positive  merit  ;  but  I  must  not  blink  the  fact  that  the 
poet  has  been  found  fault  with  by  the  critics  for  his  scantiness  of 
landscape.  Even  if  this  be  a  grave  defect  in  a  poet,  certain  it  is 
our  author  conceals  it  from  almost  every  reader  who  is  not  a  pro- 
fessional critic,  a  sort  of  literary  Pinkerton,  with  art  which  was 
doubtless  guided  by  the  aesthetic  sensibilities  that  have  so  long 
rendered  it  well  nigh  impossible  for  the  poet  to  compose  anything 
trite  or  inartistic.  That  he  could  "write  landscapes"  when  he 
chose,  is,  I  hold,  proved  by  passages  from  this  poem  and  from 
other  poems,  and  above  all  from  his  magnificent  "Autumnal  Ode." 
Even  when  he  incidentally  gives  his  readers  a  glimpse  at  land- 
scape it  proves  to  be  what  Lamartine  emphatically  declares  to  be 
Nature  itself — the  sublimity  of  music  and  poetry. 

"  great  plains 

Shine  in  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun, 

Gold-green,  with  all  their  flag-flowers,  meres,  and  streams. 
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"  Cuchullain  reached  a  lawn  :  a  tall  autumn  grass 
Whitened  within  it  ;  but  the  beech  trees  round 
Were  russet  brown,  the  thorn  brakes  berry-flushed. 

*  "  On  that  airy  height 

A  wan  lake  glittered,  whitening  in  the  blast ; 
Pale  planes  were  round  it." 

I  doubt  if  our  author  has  deeply  studied  the  mazes  of  feminine 
psychology,  nor  should  such  perplexing  diversions  be  expected 
from  one  who  is  a  bachelor  of  a  certain  age.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
I  do  not  fancy  the  women  of  this  poem.  It  is  sad  to  be  compelled 
to  state  that  Queen  Meave  is  not  loveable.  She  is  an  emotional 
woman,  and  her  emotion,  being  perverted,  assumes  the  essentially 
masculine  forms  of  turbulency  and  aggressiveness  ;  and  she  is  at 
all  times  deficient  in  delicacy  of  heart,  in  refinement  of  instinct, 
impulse,  and  habit.  Just  as  Fergus  is  a  type  of  the  manhood  of 
Ireland,  Meave  is  an  anti-type  of  the  womanhood  of  Ireland.  She 
is  of  the  amazonian  type,  and  resembles  Queen  Elizabeth  in  many 
of  the  worst  ways  of  the  English  monarch.  Like  the  worthy 
daughter  of  King  Henry,  she  has  an  expeditious  way  of  disposing 
of  discarded  lovers  ;  but,  it  must  be  set  down  to  her  credit,  she 
does  not  slaughter  them  outright,  she  only  deserts  them.  Out- 
modern  Divorce  Court  would  have  served  Meave's  purposes  to 
perfection,  but  the  Irish  Pagans  knew  nothing  of  such  institutions. 
Like  Queen  Elizabeth,  also,  she  has  a  talent  for  affairs,  and  more 
like  her  than  all  she  was  inordinately  vain  and  dispicably  unscru- 
pulous. The  parallel  might  be  pushed  very  much  farther,  but  to 
do  so  properly  would  call  for  a  separate  article.  Were  she  living 
in  the  gathering  twilight  of  the  nineteenth  century,  she  would,  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  found  with  the  other  short-haired  women  and 
long-haired  men,  going  up  and  down  the  country  shrieking  for 
Woman's  Rights  and  all  manner  of  utterly  impossible  social 
reforms,  and  leaving  poor  hen-pecked  Ailill  at  home,  to  rock  the 
royal  children  and  attend  to  the  royal  cuisine. 

Her  consort,  Ailill,  was  by  no  means  the  happiest  of  men. 
The  poet  tells  the  whole  story  in  a  few  words,  that  tend  to  prove 
the  strongest  expression    is  generally  the  briefest  and  barest  : 

"  She  chose  a  consort  who  should  rule  her  not, 
And  tossed  him  to  her  throne," 
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That  the  ill-mated  couple  should  quarrel  was  inevitable. 
Ailill  is  much  too  familiar  a  type  to  requirs  much  elucidation. 

The  Princess  Finobar  recalls  Tennyson's  "  Vivien."  Finobar 
is  light,  sensual,  and  heartless,  as  the  light  and  sensual  are  fore- 
doomed to  be.  Better  and  purer  than  Vivien  she  is  nevertheless 
an  adept  in  the  selfsame  arts.  Vivien  was  given  over  to  poisoned 
whispering,  that  left  not  "  Lancelot  brave,  nor  Galahad  clean." 
Finobar  was  not  a  habitual  slanderer,  her  great  fault  was  the  play- 
ing fast  and  loose  with  affections  that  should  have  been  sacred. 
She  does  not  stand  at  the  lowest  point  that  womanhood  can  reach 
although  she  approaches  that  bad  preeminence.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  her  treacherous  wooing  was  not  always  successful  and  that 
it  produced  a  terrible  retribution.  Poetic  justice  was  meted  out  to 
her  and  she  reaped  what  she  sowed.  Death  of  a  broken  heart  is 
surely  the  proper  fate  of  the  Princess  Finobar  and  her  sort. 

Of  the  minor  personages  in  de  Vere's  fine  drama,  I  have 
allowed  myself  little  room  to  speak.  It  seems  as  if  the  spell  of 
Faythleen  the  Witch  has  been  breathed  over  Ireland  and  her  leaders 
all  too  frequently  even  in  our  own  days.  The  Mor  Reega,  the  Irish 
war-goddess,  or  Minerva,  is  made  to  play  a  short  but  potent  role, 
resembling  that  of  Fame  in  the  ^Eneid.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  note  that,  even  to  the  present  hour,  the  name  of  Mor  Reega 
furnishes  the  Irish  peasantry  with  a  favorite  imprecation,  and  in 
their  dialect  to  "'  see  morega  "  is  to  meet  with  misfortune  and 
suffering.  Saltain  and  Dectara  are  notable  creations,  but,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  the  poet  should  have  pictured  the  parents  of  the  hero 
a  trifle  more  dignified.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  though,  that 
Cuchullain  underwent  a  complete  magical  change  of  nature  as  well 
as  of  name  after  he  left  the  parental  roof,  and  that  he  was  thereby 
as  far  removed  from  his  parents  in  his  nature  as  if  their  blood  did 
not  course  in  his  veins.  Briarind  is  an  Irish  Thersites — not  he  of 
Homer  who  was  merely  a  deformed  Grecian  Jester,  but  he  of 
Shakespeare's  "  Trollus  and  Cressida  ",  whom  Coleridge  termed, 
the  Caliban  of  demagogic  life. 

"  Briarind  had  tongue  so  sharp,  where'er  he  moved 
A  guard  was  round  him  ranged  lest  spleen  of  his 
Should  set  the  monarchs  ravening-  each  on  each." 
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There  are  Briarinds  in  Ireland  to-day,  and  instead  of  being 
guarded  like  foul-mouthed  scolds  in  the  days  of  old,  they  are 
actually  sent  to  Parliament.  It  would  be  easy  for  me  to  fill  many 
pages  with  brief  notes  on  the  numerous  minor  characters. 

The  stage  that  the  poet  uses  is  a  broad  one  and  it  is  crowded 
with  characters.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  them  all,  one 
by  one.  In  fact,  to  consider  the  characters  employed  in  "The 
Foray  of  Queen  Meave  ",  whether  great  or  petty,  is  to  make  a 
very  insufficent  survey  of  the  subject.  The  interaction  of  character 
on  character,  and  the  general  conduct  and  progress  of  the  narra- 
tive, might  be  profitably  treated  in  a  volume  trible  the  thickness 
of  this  entire  publication.  As  I  have  previously  stated  I  am 
strongly  averse  to  that  study  of  literature  which  consits  in  reading 
about  books  rather  than  in  reading  the  books  themselves. 
To  the  poem  itself  I  would  therefore  direct  him  whose  attention  I 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  awakened,  believing  as  I  certainly  do, 
that  the  morality  of  poetry  goes  deeper  than  prosy  writers  suppose 
and  the  graceful  sentences,  and  the  manly  sentiments,  so  frequently 
to  be  met  with  in  this  poem  are  among  the  most  valuable  and 
improving  forms  of  reading. 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  de  Vere's  work  is  that  it  shows  so 
many  indications  that  the  author  is  strict  with  himself.  His  poetry 
speaks  in  clear,  if  not  loud,  tones  to  the  people.  It  is  a  poetry 
which  shall  make  us  more  in  love  with  the  Land  of  our  Forefath- 
ers by  converting  its  noble  scenery  into  images  of  lofty  thought, 
and,  as  in  the  poem  under  discussion,  by  giving  vitality  anew  to 
personages  of  Irish  legend,  or  in  others  of  his  efforts  to  the  per- 
sonages of  Irish  history.  The  characters  in  "The  Foray  of  Queen 
Meave,"  personify  much  that  is  great  in  the  legendary  lore  of  an- 
cient Ireland.  There  is  Cuchullain,  for  instance,  so  called  from 
cu,  a  hound,  or  watch-dog,  and  Ullin,  the  ancient  name  of  Ulster, 
because  he  is  described  as  the  watch-dog  of  his  native  province.  He 
is  immeasurably  the  greatest  of  all  Ireland's  legendary  warriors. 
The  poet  describes  this  demi-god  indirectly  and  by  means  of  insin- 
uation, but  some  idea  of  his  qualities  may  be  gathered  from  the 
mouth  of  one  who  hated  him,  on  account  of  his  virtues,  Faythleen 
the  Witch  : 
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"  One  man  aloue  I  see, 
One  man,  yet  mightier  than  a  realm  in  arms  ! 
That  Watch  Hound  watching-  still  by  Uladh's  gate 
Is  mightier  thrice  than  Uladh  :  on  his  brow 
Spring-tide  sits  throned  :  yet  ruin  loads  his  hand." 

There  is  inherent  in  such  a  theme  a  potential  nobleness  wait- 
ing to  be  evoked.  Cuchullain  is,  indeed,  a  noble  figure,  that 
would  do  credit  to  the  annals  of  any  country,  being  as  gentle  as  he 
is  powerful,  and  as  just  as  he  is  fearless.  The  determination  and 
grim  animalism  of  an  Ajax  are  found  in  him,  but  coupled  with  an 
intellectuality  and  a  wisdom  that  rises  into  the  spiritual  contem- 
plation of  a  Prospero.  He  has  been  called  the  Achilles  of  Early 
Erin;  yet  as  Aubrey  de  Vere  himself  points  out,  with  the  swiftness, 
the  fierce  impulse,  and  indomitable  might  that  belonged  to  the 
Greek,  he  blends  in  perfect  harmony  qualities  that  remind  us  more 
of  Hector.  Like  him  he  fights  inspired  chiefly  by  patriotic  zeal  ; 
like  him,  too,  he  is  generous,  modest  and  forbearing  to  the  weak. 
The  only  enemy  to  whom  he  is  really  implacable  is  he  who  has 
wronged  his  country;  he  loaths  such  as  sell  their  birthright  like 
Esau  ;  such  as  sell  their  Master  like  Judas  ;  such  as  lie  and  dis- 
semble like  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  his  wife.  Age  and  women  are 
sacred  in  his  eyes,  and  his  relations  towards  both  his  parents, 
fiercely  as  the  latter  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  are  wonder- 
fully tender  and  dutiful.  Bayard  Taylor  was  entirely  right  when 
he  expressed  in  charming  verse  the  equally  charming  thought  that 
the  bravest  are  the  tenderest  and  the  most  loving  are  also  the  most 
fearless.  Cuchullain  is  an  Irish  tl  Sir  Galahad,"  with  a  soul  as 
white  as  Heaven,  and  in  whom  the  moral  and  spiritual  elements  so 
predominate  that  his  patriotic  fervor  is  intense,  and  his  aspiration 
after  truth,  justice  and  goodness  most  ardent. 

The  friendship  that  subsistuted  between  Cuchullain  and  Ferdia 
resembles  that  cf  Achilles  for  Patroclus,  but  it  is  tenderer  ;  it  is 
akin  to  that  of  Mercutis  and  Horatio,  but  it  is  deeper,  more  serious, 
more  permanent.  Friendship  is  the  highest  form  of  human  love, 
and  is,  therefore,  only  possible  in  its  manifestations  amongst  the 
highest  of  the  human  race — "to  men  and  angels  only  given." 
The  poet  fulfills  the  canon  which  decrees  that  the  hero  shall  not 
always    be  faultless,   but  always    shall    be  noble.      The  souls    of 
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Cuchullain  and  Ferdia  must  have  been  very  nearly  equal  in  their 
appreciation  of  moral  standards,  since  it  is  upon  such  equality 
the  pure  sympathy  underlying  true  friendship  mainly  depends. 
When  a  passion  of  this  sort  is  destroyed  it  is  like  tearing  the  heart 
apart  by  fractions  of  inches.  Cuchullain,  we  may  be  sure,  would 
rather  have  died  than  have  lifted  an  angry  hand  against  Ferdia. 
Yet,  he  was  called  upon  by  Duty,  "  stern  daughter  of  the  voice  of 
God,"  to  slay  his  friend  ;  surely  the  most  horrible  ordeal  to  which 
human  feeling  can  be  submitted  by  cruel  fate. 

Fergus,  or  to  give  him  his  full  title,  Fergus  MacRoy,  is  a  true 
prince  and  a  true  warrior.  He  is  fearless,  magnanimous,  truthful, 
just  ;  his  lightness  of  heart  is  constant  and  contagious,  in  which 
respect  he  is  a  type  of  his  race.  He  seems  to  be  one  of  those  un- 
fortunates whom  the  gods  envy  and  thwart  ;  though  valiant  and 
generous  he  risks  his  life  in  a  cause  which  he  knows  must  be 
ultimately  unprofitable,  if  not  evil.  Is  not  this  typical  of  Ireland  ? 
He  has  seen  somewhat  of  the  sunny  side  of  life  and  has  experienced 
frequent  moods  of  disillusions.  Like  Ulysses,  he  is  a  much  ex- 
perienced man  of  the  world,  and  he  sees  through  the  illusions  of 
the  world.  He  has  been  wronged  by  the  world,  but  he  takes  his 
injuries  firmly  like  a  man  of  action  and  experience,  and  sets  about 
subduing  his  base  antagonists  like  a  second  Alcibiades  and  unlike 
Timon  of  Athens,  the  antithesis  of  Alcibiades  and  his  sort.  He 
has  met  with  great  vicissitudes,  he  has  been  wronged  grievously, 
he  has  suffered  bitterly  ;  yet  he  never  parts  with  what  Goldsmith 
called  the  Irish  nack  of  looking  at  the  bright  side  of  things.  He 
is  brave,  but  as  cautious  as  he  is  brave  :  as  true  as  steel,  and  as 
firm  as  the  rock-ribbed  mountain.  His  desire  for  power  is  not 
overweening  ;  he  voluntarily  resigned  his  throne  ;  but,  in  the 
hour  of  danger,  timidity  and  incapacity  flee  to  him  for  protection  as 
the  sheep  seek  the  shepherd,  because  they  find  in  him  a  born 
leader  of  men.  He  rose  superior  to  most  of  his  allies,  and  while 
they  fought  for  spoil  his  aim  was  to  be  avenged  of  him  who 
usurped  his  throne. 

I  have  before  my  mind  the  memory  of  his  poetic  works  in 
general  when  I  venture  to  affirm  of  de  Vere  that  his  constitutional 
earnestness  and  gravity,  though  intense,  spared  him  a  moment's 
leisure  here  and  there  for  refined  and  quiet  humor,  but  an  indul- 
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gence  to  any  marked  extent  in  a  work  of  the  nature  of  "The 
Foray  of  Queen  Meave,"  would,  however,  I  opine,  be  contrary  to 
his  aesthetic  canons.  His  brief  essays  in  facetiousness,  so  far  as 
the  present  poem  is  considered,  may  appropriately  be  called,  the 
smile  in  literature.  Yet,  the  quaint  turns  admirably  their  pur- 
pose, suggesting-,  as  they  never  fail  to  do,  concealed  depths  of 
kindly  humanity  in  their  author.      This  description  of  Saltain  : 

"  like  a  Poplar,  vocal  was  the  man 

Not  less  than  visible." 

This  declaration  of  an  amourer  : 

"  The  gods  have  made  my  house  a  house  of  fame  ; 
The  craftsmen  grin  and  grudge  because  I  prosper  ; 
The  forest  bandits  hunger  for  my  goods, 
Yea,  and  would  eat  mine  anvil  if  they  might." 

Cuchullain  drives  his  spear  in  the  ground    and  the  protruding 

handle  shakes  when 

"  Loud  Cuchullain  laughed, 
And  cried,   It  quivers  like  the  tail  of  swine 
Gladdened  by  acorn  feast." 

Thus  the  humor,  charming  in  itself,  is  seldom  more  than  a 
gleam,  but  it  is  socunningly  used  to  relieve  intellectual  tension, 
that  it  produces  a  really  marvellous  feeling  of  sufficiency  in  the 
reader.  But  in  the  character  of  Fergus,  the  great  exiled  king, 
the  author  makes  humor  play  something  approaching  to  promin- 
ent part.  The  generally  admired  sword  episode  will  illustrate 
this.  When  Fergus  interviewed  Cuchullain  with  the  intention  of 
weaning  the  latter  from  his  allegiance,  the  hero  fell  into  a  familiar 
conversation,  which  turned  on  Ailill,  of  whom  Fergus  told  this  an- 
ecdote : 

"  One  night 

I  sped  to  Meave's  pavilion  swift  of  foot ; 

War-tidings  wait  not,  Ailill  from  afar 

Furtively  followed,  stung  by  jealous  spleen. 

The  queen  had  passed  into  the  inner  tent ; 

I  sought  here  there.      In  the  outer  Ailill  marked 

My  sword,  that  morning  thither  sent,  a  loan, 

For  Meave  had  vowed  to  outbrave  its  hilt  with  gems 

Blazoning  her  zone.      His  wrath  was  changed  to  joy  ! 

He  snatched  it  up  ;  he  cried,  "Hail,  forfeit  mine  ! 

Hail  eric  just  !"  and  laughed  his  childish  laugh. 
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Since  then  he  neither  frowns  on  me  nor  smiles  : 
He  will  hot  let  me  rule  his  foolish  king's  ; 
Yet,  deeming-  still  my  sword  a  charm  'gainst  fate, 
Wears  it.     An  another  one  I  keep  for  him  : 
One  day  'twill  raise  a  laugh  ! 

That  was  precisely  what  he  made  it  do,  although  it  was  some 
time  subsequently  during  the  supreme  crisis  when  Ailill  resigned 
the  command  of  "his  foolish  kings"  to  the  more  competent 
Fergus  : 

"  Ailill  to  Fergus  turned 
And  spake  :      '  Be  thou  henceforth  our  Battle-King:' 
Thus  spake  he ;  then  releasing  from  his  belt 
The  sword  usurped  of  Fergus,  added  thus  : 
'  Receive  once  more  thy  sword  !  in  mirth  erewhile 
I  made  it  mine  :  the  virtue  in  that  blade, 
Hath  kept  me  till  this  hour',   Fergus  replied  : 
'  I  take  my  own  :  but  one  month  past,  this  sword 
Had  cut  the  cancer  forth  from  Uladh's  breast, 
And  made  thy  throne  a  praise  on  earth  for  aye  ! 
I  take  my  own,  on  thee  a  sword  bestowing 
That  best  becomes  thee.      Waiting  long  this  hour 
For  thee  I  kept  it.'     Proudly  Ailill  clasped 
Its  glittering  hilt  :    Fergus  drew  back  the  sheath  ; 
And  lo,  a  wooden  sword,  for  babes  a  toy  ! 
The  concourse  laughed  ;  the  loudest  Meave  :  though  wroth 
Ailill  a  little  whiffling'  laugh  essayed, 
With    sidelong  face." 

An  epigrammatical  writer  is  usually,  though  not  necessarily, 
a  thinker  of  concentrated  thought,  but  an  puthor  may  be  both 
wise  and  pointed  without  being  prevailingly  epigrammatical  in 
expression.  I  venture  to  suspect  that  the  current  criticism  too 
frequently  places  an  extravagant  value  upon  sententious  sayings, 
and  in  more  than  one  instance  it  has  proceeded  to  the  extreme  of 
regarding  the  production  of  epigrams  as  the  note  of  excellence  in 
a  poet.  According  to  this  standard  Pope  would  be  almost  as 
great  a  poet  as  Shakespeare  and  Martin  Farguhar  Tupper  greater 
than  Pope  and  Shakespeare  taken  together — a  rather  unsatisfactory 
arrangement.  It  may  be  useful  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a 
sententionsness  too  profound  and  diffuse  to  admit  ot  being  con- 
fined in  the  mold  of  the  epigram.  The  poems  of  Aubrey  de  Vere 
contain  quite  enough  of  epigrams,  made  up  of  choice  ideas  instead 
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polished  common  place,  to  suggest  great  concentration  in  his 
thoughts,  and  in  the  work  before  us  there  are  more  than  one 
epigram  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  following  selection  will,  I  think, 
serve  to  demonstrate  : 

Sadness  is  celibate  and  eremite. 

Of  treasons  worse  is  none 
Than  sorrow  when  they  country's  foe  is  dead, 
tortuous  mind  made  tortuous  course. 
The  Gael  is  resthess  ;  lives  on  chance  and  change. 
Self-love,  sole  regent  of  the  unloving-  heart. 
Not  man  is  he,  the  man  who  dies  of  grief. 

Oft 
A  face,  still  fair,  in  auguiste  ante  dates 
Its  future. 

For  oft  from  out  the  present  shines  a  past 
Long  dead. 

A  man  to  truth  predestined  ;  from  his  birth 
By  courage  sealed  to  Truth. 
Equal  in  craft  of  war.      The  kinglier  soul 
Conferred  alone  the  victory. 

All  artists  have  been  imitative  not  only  of  nature,  but  of  each 
other,  ever  since  the  first  artist  "created."  If  the  history  of  litera- 
ture teaches  one  fact  it  surely  is  that  no  human  being  was  ever 
independent  in  the  sense  of  imitating  nobody  either  consciously  or 
unconsciously.  The  polished  stones  and  shining  jewels  of  the 
superb  mosaic  the  poet  puts  together  are  often  borrowed,  though 
his  plan  and  pattern  may  be  his  own.  The  man  who  produces 
literature  without  models  will  have  few  readers.  Modern  nations 
are  *'  the  complete  outcome  of  a  tenfold  mingled  ancestry,"  and 
no  individual  man  can  be  wholly  original  either  in  his  thoughts  or 
acts,  in  the  sense  of  being  independent  of  his  progenitors  and  pre- 
decessors. The  word  originality  is  frequently  misunderstood  and 
rarely  used  with  a  precise  meaning.  If  by  originality  we  mean  an 
absolute  imitation  of  what  is  essentially  new  in  literature  it  is 
pretty  certain  there  has  been  nothing  of  the  kind  for  very  many 
centuries.  Therefore,  while  Aubrey  de  Vere  is  quite  as  original  as 
any  of  his  literary  contemporaries — indeed,  more  so  than  many  of 
them — he  everywhere  displays  the  results  of  a  beneficial  study  not 
only  of  the  ancient  poets  of  Greece  and  Rome  but  of  modern  poets 
as  well.      It  is  safe  to  affirm — a  glance    at   his   work   reveals  the 
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fact — that  Milton  has  had  quite  as  much  to  do  with  nourishing  his 
soul  as  Virgil,  although  the  traces  of  the  latter  are  numerous  ;  and 
that  his  friends  Wovesworth  strengthened  his  spirit  as  much  as 
Homer,  from  whom,  nevertheless,  he  seems  to  have  acquired  a 
peculiar  force  and  nobleness,  and  that  he  owes  much  more  to  his 
friend,  Tennyson,  than  to  his  great  co-religionist,  Dante,  is  equally 
certain.  On  the  whole,  Milton  and  Tennyson  are  the  two  spirits 
with  whom  Aubrey  de  Vere  seems  to  have  taken  the  most  pleasure 
in  communing,  as  they  are  the  twain  whose  influence  is  most  dis- 
cernable  in  all  the  chief  works  of  the  latter  half  of  his  life. 

Every  literary  success  is  dearly  purchased,  and  the  price  is 
unsparing  labor.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  and 
said  in  favor  of  genius  and  spontaneous  expression,  I  prefer 
tenaciously  to  hold  to  my  own  long  entertained,  belief  that  painful 
apprenticeship  to  the  Muses  in  necessary  to  the  greatest  genius  as 
well  as  the  mere  rhymer.  I  never  could  see  how  exquisite  finish 
implies  lack  of  power  any  more  than  I  could  believe  the  superior 
edge  and  polish  of  a  fine  Damascus  blade  detracted  from  the  worth 
of  the  weapon,  nor  can  I  convince  myself  that  strength  discloses 
grace,  which  would  be  tantamount  to  holding  that  the  giant  Gar- 
gantua  in  his  cradle  was  more  seemly  than  a  common  sized  infant 
would  be.  The  brilliant  career  of  De  Vere's  life-long  friend  Tenny- 
son disposes  of  the  *  'spontaneous  afflatus"  theory.  Through  ten 
years  of  daily  practice  and  preparation,  he  disapproved  of  the 
"genius  superstition" — its  fruits  of  sudden  inspiration,  its  chance 
visitations  of  a  fortunate  moment,  its  flashings  o(  intuition,  and  all 
the  rest.  So,  in  the  words  of  one  of  his  finest  commentators,  the 
melliflous  voice  of  his  earlier  ballads  and  lyrics  whice  possess  more 
sound  than  sense,  struck  a  deeper  note  in  "In  Memoriam,"  burst 
forth  into  a  fresh  melody  in  "  Maud"  ;  but  it  was  only  in  the 
"  Idylls  of  the  King  "  its  true  harmony  was  fully  developed.  The 
annals  of  literature  by  an  endless  repetition  of  instances  teach  that 
no  poem  has  lived  in  the  popular  mind  without  refined  language 
and  grace  of  form.  In  the  vital  matters  of  patient  preparation 
and  careful  workmanship,  of  slow  acquisition  of  knowledge,  care- 
ful composition,  tireless  filing  and  finishing,  Aubery  de  Vere  has 
set  an  invaluable  example  to  his  countrymen,  who  stand  greatly 
in  need  of  it,  an  example  which  will,  I  sincerely  hope,    be    produc- 
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tive  of  rich  and  abundant  fruits.  Even  critics  cannot  appreciate 
what  they  cannot  understand.  The  charming  finesse  and  technical 
perfection  displayed  in  every  part  of  this  fine  verbal  web 
of  many  colored  woof — like  like  "  woven  sounds  of  streams 
and  breeze,"  to  borrow  a  comparison  from  Alastor — indis- 
putably indicates  its  artificer  a  workman  completely  drilled  by 
what  prattlers  about  "genius"  and  "inspiration"  would  call 
mechanical  practice  in  all  that  is  technical  ;  but  all  that  is 
technical  means  all  that  has  at  its  immediate  command, 
like  so  many  slaves  the  faculties  called  into  play  to  produce 
the  rhythm,  the  harmony  of  words,  the  richness  of  the 
poetic  dialect,  the  choice  of  keys  and  of  cadences,  and  the 
other  endless  details  a  perfect  knowledge  of  which  is  absolutely 
essential  to  him  who  would  produce  fine  poetry.  Too  many  of  the 
Irish  poets  have  believed  in  the  "  spontaneous  theory",  yet  no 
other  Irish  poet  has  so  successfully  executed  so  many  important 
enterprises  and  manufactured  blank-verse — the  reed-organ  of  the 
English  tongue — so  equally  on  a  high  level  of  excellence  as  the 
venerable  author  of  "The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave."  In  this  poem 
we  are  listening  to  a  poet  full  of  vivid  force  and  fulness  of  expres 
sion.  His  sincerity,  gravity,  massiveness,  and  strength,  are  set 
forth  with  the  aid  of  patient  but  hidden  art. 

Every  day  brings  the  Irish  at  home  into  more  intimate  union 
with  the  English  nation,  and  subjects  them  more  to  English 
influence,  and  every  day  removes  the  Irish  abroad  from  their 
racial  ideas  and  ideals,  and  exposes  them  more  and  more  to  the 
corroding  influences  of  foreign  literature  and  foreign  thought. 
Consequently,  we  Irish  need  to  have  the  independence  of  our 
thought  maintained  by  a  countervailing  Irish  influence, 
made  up  by  the  spread  of  intellectual  culture  throughout  the 
entire  scattered  and  "sea-divided"  race,  which  shall  qualify 
its  members  to  appreciate  and  honor  Irish  genius.  The  task 
before  the  Irish  writer  who  aspires  to  produce  something 
lasting,  if  not  final,  in  the  way  of  revivying  what  is  best  in  the 
hall-forgotten  literature  of  ancient  Ireland,  is  to  synthetsize  our  rich 
historical  and  legendary  inheritance  in  the  light  of  sound  criticism, 
and  make  his  diction  harmonize  with  the  requirements  of  the  lan- 
guage he  uses,     Aubrey  de  Vere  has,  I  believe,  done  much  tor  the 
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nascent  literature  of  modern  Ireland.  His  self-containment  and 
balance  fit  him  for  his  work.  He  is  one  who  is  religious  without 
being-  narrow  ;  philosophic  without  being  a  partisan,  and  loving 
without  being  weak.  Our  author  exercised  the  greatest  severity 
towards  his  own  work,  and  the  high  finish  he  exacted  in  it  are  all 
but  unique  in  the  history  of  Irish  literature.  That  the  near  future 
will  witness  a  vast  improvement  in  the  conditions  under  which 
Irish  literature  is  produced  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped.  We  are  tired 
of  crudeness  ;  we  are  sick  of  shoddy.  If  to  the  present  generation 
of  our  Irish  race  an  inadequate  sense  for  the  perfection  of  intellec- 
tual work  is  a  real  danger,  if  the  discipline  of  respect  for  a  high 
and  flawless  poetic  excellence  is  peculiarly  needed  by  us  Irish,  the 
poet  of  "  The  Foray  of  Queen  Meave  "  is,  of  all  our  gifted  writers 
and  poets  in  the  English  language,  the  best  lesson,  the  most 
salutary  influence. 

Maurice  W.  Casey. 


mi 
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AN  APPEAL. 

LEAD  for  me,  Mother,  stationed  near  the  throne 
Filled  by  the  majesty  of  Him  whose  years 
Were  spent  with  thee  while  here  ;  small  were  my  fears 
Would'st  thou  breathe  one  sweet  interceding-  tone. 
The  infant  Jesus  smiled  on  thee  alone, 

He  made  his  youth  thy  sunshine  ;  when  lewd  jeers 
His  dying-  hailed,  the  shock  was  thine,  thy  tears 
Blent  with  His  blood,  which  from  the  cross  had  flown. 

The  hope,  the  joy,  the  care,  the  agony 

Shared  with  thy  Child,  thy  stainless  life  and  birth 

Have  crowned  thee  Queen  of  Heaven;  henceforth  for  me 
The  power  thy  love  and  woe  begat  assert  ; 

Flower  of  our  race  !   my  trust  is  set  on  thee, 
I  shall  thy  suffrage  crave  whilst  I  tread  earth. 

W. 

Ottawa,  May  25th,  1899. 
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LEO  XIII.  AND  EDUCATION. 

E  are  the  light  of  the  world,"  said  the  Divine  Master 
to    His    chosen    followers    one  day   as   He  sat   with 
them  on  a  mountain  side  in  far  Judaea.      And  then, 
as  if  in  explanation  and  confirmation  of  the  heavenly 
mission  thus  confided  to  them,  He  added  the  following   sacred  in- 
junction :    "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see 
your   good  works,   and   glorify  your   Father  who   is   in   heaven." 
Ever  since  that   memorable   occasion,  in  obedience  to  those  com- 
manding words  of  the  Saviour,  there  has  shone  over  the  temporary 
habitations  of  men  a  brilliancy  before  unknown.      From  that  moun- 
tain in  the  land  long  ago  promised  to  Abraham  and  his  seed,  from 
that  mountain  upon  whose   quiet  slant  the  Sun  of  Justice  reflected 
to  His  dearest  followers  a  doctrine   strangely  at  variance  with  the 
proud  conceit  of  an  effeminate  world,  there  radiated  a  supernatural 
splendor  that,  penetrating   the   night  of  ages,  has  sought  out  and 
illumined  the  hidden  corners  whereby  error  previously  lurked  in 
undisturbed   security.      Rude,    untutored   men — simple    fishermen 
from  the  Sea  of  Galilee — came   down   from   that   mount  evolving 
before  their  mental  vision  quite  a  new  aspect  of  human  life.    Some- 
time   afterwards  these  same  unlettered  sons  of   toil,   enlightened 
and  purified  by  the   Pentecostal  fire   and  fortified  by  the  vivifying 
Spirit  from  on  high,  went  forth  out  of  the    Deicide  City  of  David 
to  illumine  with  heavenly  radiance  nations  that  until  then  knew  no 
beauty  save  the  garish  glore  of  the  circus  or  of  the  arena. 

The  little  band  that  gathered  at  our  Saviour's  feet  on  the 
mount,  and  listened  wonderingly  to  His  words  of  wisdom  were 
not,  however,  the  only  ones  to  whom  were  spoken  the  divinely 
conceived  eulogium,"  "  Ye  are  the  light  of  the  world."  The  same 
apostolic  characteristic  has  come  down  to  our  own  days  as  a 
treasured  inheritance  through  the  long  line  of  their  successors 
during  eighteen  hundred  years  Well  has  its  responsibility  been 
understood  and  weighed,  well  have  its  obligations  been  fulfilled  by 
the  blessed  hierarchy  of  God's  Church.  Never  once  during  the 
steady  march  of  ages  have  the  members  of  that  hierarchy,  taken 
as  a  body,  even  momentarily  forgotten  that  they  must  shine  before 
men  as  guides,  not  only  in  the  way  of  virtue,  but  also  in  the  walks 
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of  both  divine  and  human  science.  The  Master's  sacred  injunc- 
tion, ■'  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,"  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  in  that  army  of  the  cross.  By  the  attraction  of  example, 
which  is  the  greatest  teacher,  and  by  the  sweet  unction  of  their 
words  they  have  successfully  striven,  both  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  for  the  world's  enlightenment.  Trials  and  disappoint- 
ments, the  opposition  of  hostile  governments,  the  malice  of  contra- 
dicting sectaries,  have  never  been  able  to  trammel  their  efforts  or 
to  cloud  their  cheerfulness.  Spanning  with  pilot  eye  the  miserable 
present  with  its  ev^er  varying  scenes,  they  scan  with  constant 
vision  the  mysterious  region  of  unchangeableness  where  neither 
earthly  joys  nor  earthly  sorrows  will  ever  find  an  entrance.  Their 
eyes  of  faith  have,  in  matters  where  eternity  is  at  stake,  practically 
nullified  their  corporal  senses.  In  every  man,  in  every  boy,  in 
every  child  they  chance  to  meet,  they  see  but  an  immortal  soul, — 
God's  lovely  image, — an  immortal  soul  that  may  be  saved  or  lost, 
and  a  body  intended  by  its  Creator  to  shine  one  day  with  the 
brilliancy  of  a  thousand  stars  in  the  glory  of  God's  presence. 

All  the  apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ  were  thus  designated 
as  lights  of  the  world.  How  much  more  eminently  however  must 
that  characteristic  have  manifested  itself  in  their  Prince,  from 
whom  the  infallible  Church  was  to  expect  unerring  guidance.  If 
the  entire  college  of  apostles  was  commanded  to  teach  both  by 
word  and  by  example,  how  much  more  forcibly  must  that  sublime 
precept  have  fallen  upon  the  ears  of  Peter  ?  If  in  all  successors  of 
the  apostles  there  is  required  a  preeminence  of  learning  and  sanc- 
tity, as  well  as  a  zeal-begotten  prodigality  in  the  world-wide 
diffusion  of  their  knowledge  and  of  their  virtues,  how  much  greater 
is  the  degree  of  those  qualities  that  is  looked  for  in  the  great 
prince  occupying  St.  Peter's  chair  !  What  a  sublime  office  is  his  ! 
How  sacred!  How  terrible!  "Thou  art  Peter  and  upon  this 
rock  I  will  build  my  Church,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail 
against  it.  And  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  And  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  upon  earth,  it  shall  be 
bound  also  in  heaven  •  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  upon 
earth  shall  be  loosed  also  in  heaven."  Were  it  not  an  article  of 
faith  that  the  spirit  of  truth  is  ever  present  with  Christ's  vicar  to 
assist   him    in   the  hour  of   need,  who  amongst  the  sons  of   men 
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would  presume  to  receive  upon  his  shoulders  so  far-reaching-  a 
responsibility  ?  Yes,  it  must  needs  be  [a  brilliant  light,  a  pene- 
trating- light,  that  shines  from  the  throne  of  the  fisherman. 

As  we  have  just  stated,  the  successors  of  all  the  apostles  have 
ever  stood  forth  before   the  admiring-   eyes  of  appreciative  genera- 
tions, preeminent  for  both  their  learning  and  their  sanctity.    More- 
over they  have   always   been    distinguished  for   their   zeal   in   the 
widespread    diffusion   of   these   intellectual  and    moral    treasures. 
With  still  greater  authority,  with  still  greater  pride,  and  with  still 
greater   thankfulness  do  we  make   the   same  statement  regarding 
the  successors   of   St.  Peter,    the    Roman    Pontiffs.      Under    their 
prudent  and  unbloody  sway  the   fiercest   barbarians  of  the  north 
were  led  to  the  ways  of  virtue.      Under  their  fostering  care  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  the  arts   and   sciences,  flourished  when  the  whole 
worldly-minded  world  lay  buried  in  the  dark  night   of   ignorance. 
Yes,  under  all  circumstances  the  Roman  Pontiffs  have  always  been 
promoters   of   learning    and    social   virtue.     They  have   ever  been 
lights,  after    the   dearest  desire    ot   Him    who    said,    "  Ye  are  the 
light  of  the  world."      In  accordance  with  their  divine  mission  they 
have  on  all  occasions  been   opposed   to   those  who  would   alienate 
science  from  the  Lord  of  science,  but  never  have  they  objected  to 
honest  research  when  carried  on  with  the  true  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  light  that  has  emanated  from  the    papal  throne  during 
nearly  nineteen  centuries  is  therefore  wonderful  in  its  brilliancy  as 
well  as  in  its  continuity.      During  the  past  twenty  one  years,  how- 
ever, this  light  has  acquired  a  splendor  that  certainly  must  attract 
our  especial  attention,  that  must   merit  our  careful  consideration, 
and    that    must  call  forth    our  warmest    admiration.      How  could 
things  be  otherwise  since   he  who   now  occupies  the   fisherman's 
throne  is  universally  hailed  as  "Lumen  in  Coelo"  ?     Yes,  Leo  XIII 
is  indeed  a  light — a  light  in  the  heavens — a  penetrating  light  that 
forces  its  way  through  the  chaotic  turmoil  of  a  busy  world  and  far 
into  the  future  of  the  human   race.     The    grand  old  man  of  the 
Vatican  is  indeed  the  "  first  intelligence  "  of  our  times.      His  plan 
of  action  is  by  no  means   behind   the   age   in  which  he  lives.      Not 
only  is  he  in  touch  with    nineteenth    century  progress  but  he  even 
sees  with  keenest  forecast  what  will   be   the   necessities  of  coming 
generations.      He   knows  with    unwavering  prescience  what   mea- 
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sures  must  now  be  put  in  operation  that  the  future  existence  and 
prosperity  of  individuals  and  of  nations  may  be  made  secure.  In 
this  respect  he  may,  without  the  least  exaggeration,  be  called  the 
greatest  statesman  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  Future  genera- 
tions will  fully  recognize  the  abilities  of  this  man  whom  the  present 
age  is  hardly  capable  of  appreciating.  Truer  words  could  not  be 
spoken  than  those  that  say,  "  Leo  XIII  bears  upon  himself  the 
weight  of  the  universe  not  lightly  but  intelligently." 

In  an  article  from  the  skilled  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mortimer  E. 
Twomey,  in  Dohahoe's  Magazine  for  March,  a  passing  reference 
was  made  to  what  is  termed  Leo's  great  life-plan  of  action.  This 
view  of  the  Holy  Father's  long  and  useful  career  was  suggested 
by  His  Eminence  Cardinal  Satolli,  than  whom  there  is  no  one 
better  capable  of  judging  the  present  pontificate.  Leo's  triple  life- 
plan  is  given  as  follows  in  the  learned  article  referred  to  : — 

1.  Ardent  zeal  to  develop  studies. 

2.  Continued  interest  in  social  sciences. 

3.  Zeal  for  peace  in  Christian  countries  by  the  spread  ot  civil- 
ization, by  the  teaching  of  religion,  and  by  concord  between 
Church  and  State. 

Such  was  the  threefold  end  to  the  attainment  of  which 
Joachim  Pecci  long  before  his  elevation  to  his  present  sublime 
dignity  directed  every  act  of  his  promising  career.  Is  that  end 
not  a  noble  one?  Is  that  plan  not  the  idea  of  a  man  such  as  the 
world  needs  in  its  administrative  halls?  Is  that  structure  he  pro- 
posed erecting  not  both  spacious  and  comprehensive?  Let  it  be 
the  object  of  our  essay  to  briefly  consider  the  first  item  in  this 
mighty  life  work.  Let  us  see  how  Joachim  Pecci  has  followed  out 
what  we  believe  the  dearest,  the  most  cherished  part  of  his  life- 
plan — the  work  of  Christian  education. 

Education  has  been  very  aptly  described  a^  the  "mightiest 
means  ever  devised  for  the  moral  elevation  or  the  utter  destruction 
of  the  human  race."  It  is  a  grand  work,  it  is  a  glorious  enter- 
prise. It  is  a  work  that  will  endure  when  time  itself  has  come  to 
naught.  It  is  an  enterprise  that  if  properly  attended  to  will  be  a 
source  of  mutual  and  eternal  pleasure  for  both  teacher  and  pupil 
when  they  meet  in  realms  of  unending  happiness  beyond  the  tomb. 
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Let  the  young  be  properly  educated  and  earth,  for  them  at  least, 
will  lose  half  its  character  as  a  place  of  misery.  Living  in  the 
present,  their  hopes,  their  joys,  their  expectations  will  be  centered 
in  that  future  to  which  the  finger  of  faith  supported  by  science  is 
ever  pointed.  Let  young  men  acquire  that  noble  development  of 
soul  and  body  which  we  call  education  and  then  their  happiness, 
eternal  as  well  as  temporal,  is  perfectly  secure.  But  in  thus 
eulogizing  a  matter  that  in  reality  needs  no  praise  we  have  care- 
fully before  our  mind's  eye  an  important  distinction  made  by  Leo 
XIII,  and  so  we  reject  that  spurious  article  which  under  the  name 
of  education  some  modern  enthusiasts  are  continually  striving  to 
palm  off  upon  unenlightened  or  unwary  souls. 

Holy  Scripture  amply  proves  the  love  that  God  has  for  the 
young,  for  those  tender  souls  that  may  be  called  the  latest  effort  of 
His  omnipotence.  No  work  is  dearer  to  his  heart  than  is  the 
proper  bringing  up  of  His  little  ones.  Can  we  for  a  moment 
wonder  then  why  Christ's  earthly  representative  has  given  the 
especial  care  of  studies  so  prominent  a  place  amongst  the  multi 
tudinous  and  pressing  duties  of  his  illustrious  pontificate  ?  As 
shepherd  of  a  world-wide  flock  well  does  he  realize  that  "the 
struggle  in  which  the  irreligious  and  anti-Christian  tendency  of  the 
age  is  engaged  against  the  Church  is  narrowed  down  to  a  combat 
against  the  schools."  Consequently,  in  accordance  with  the 
dearest  wish  of  Leo's  heart  "all  the  appliances  of  modern  progress 
should  be  used  to  make  Christian  truth  and  Christian  morality 
lovely  to  the  young." 

It  must  needs  be  that  he  who  would  devote  the  noblest  exer- 
tions of  his  life  to  the  diffusion  of  Christian  knowledge,  demon- 
strates in  himself  a  shining  example  of  that  perfection  for  the 
spreading  of  which  he  labors.  Long  ago,  in  the  renowned  Jesuit 
school  at  Viterbo,  later  on  at  the  Roman  College,  and  finally  in  the 
world-famed  halls  of  the  Gregorian  University,  Joachim  Pecci 
proved  unmistakably  to  his  admiring  professors  and  discomfited 
class-mates  what  a  power  of  intellect  was  hidden  behind  his 
spacious  brow.  At  the  age  of  twelve  we  find  him  composing 
elegant  Latin  verses  for  the  programme  of  a  college  festival.  Then 
again,  as  he  advances  in'his  studies,  he  excels  his  class-mates  in 
many  another    difficult    branch.     On    the  records  of  the    Roman 
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College  for  1828,  Joachim  Pecci's  name  appears  attached  to  a  first 
prize  in  Physics  and  Chemistry.  The  next  year  makes  him  leader 
in  the  difficult  paths  in  Philosophy.  But  it  is  especially  in  the 
Gregorian  University  that  Joachim  Pecci's  triumph  is  complete. 
In  those  famous  halls  where  congregate  the  keenest  intellects  of 
the  clerical  world,  he  was  greatest  among  the  great.  In  reward 
for  his  evident  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  sacred  knowledge, 
there  was  conferred  upon  him,  in  the  year  1832,  the  degree  of 
Doctor  ot  Theology.  His  preeminence  in  other  matters  was,  more- 
over, well  in  touch  with  his  excellence  in  the  most  sacred  of 
sciences,  so  that  when,  in  1838,  the  young  Levite  was  promoted  to 
the  sublimest  earthly  dignity — the  holy  priesthood — he  was  easily 
capable  of  throwing  a  brilliant  light  upon  questions  the  most  com- 
plicated in  the  spiritual  and  temporal  guidance  of  men. 

Joachim  Pecci's  studies,  however,  did  not  end  when  he  mount- 
ed for  the  first  time  God's  holy  altar.  Brilliant  though  his  learning 
was,  still  he  did  not  hold  himself  dispensed  from  those  further  re- 
searches after  knowledge  that,  in  ordinary  priests,  are  essential  to 
the  every  day  functions  of  the  sacred  ministry.  On  the  contrary 
his  whole  life,  as  simple  priest,  as  bishop,  as  cardinal,  and 
most  of  all,  as  Sovereign  Pontiff,  has  been  one  continued  effort 
after  a  more  profound  acquaintance  with  men  and  things.  The 
grand  old  man  of  ninety  has  not  relaxed  a  whit  of  his  former  men- 
tal discipline.  Long  hours  daily  are  devoted  by  him  to  study  that 
he  may  the  better  lead  his  great  and  varied  flock  in  the  ways  of 
God.  Although  pre-eminent  in  sacred  science,  he  is  by  no  means 
behind  the  times  in  other  branches.  As  has  been  said  above,  all 
the  inventions  and  discoveries  of  our  progressive  age  can  never 
get  ahead  of  his  mighty  intellect.  In  the  field  of  literature,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  his  superiority  is  proverbial.  One  need  only 
read  encyclicals  such  as  his  eulogy  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
to  become  convinced  that  the  age  of  Cicero  has  not  ultimately 
passed  away  as  long  as  Leo  lives.  An  especial  admirer  of  Dante, 
the  Holy  Father  knows  the  whole  Divine  Comedy  by  heart.  Judg- 
ing from  these  facts  it  is  not  without  reason  that  the  past  twenty 
years  of  the  Papacy  has  been  called  *'  The  Pontificate  of  the 
Scholar." 
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In  studymg  Leo  XIII  from  an  educational  standpoint,  we 
shall  group  our  reflections  under  three  headings.  In  the  first  place 
let  us  examine  what  the  grand  old  man  of  the  Vatican  has  done 
for  primary  education;  secondly,  let  us  see  what  have  been  his  ef 
forts  ,„  behalf  of  a  higher  education  of  the  laity;  and,  thirdly,  let 
us  admire  how  zealously  he  has  exerted  himself  for  a  superior  edu- 
cational standpoint  amongst  the  clergy.      Moreover,  since  Joachim 

shalTnot  fi  StUdr  "  a  funda~'  Part  of  his  life-plan,  we 
shall  not  confine  ourselves  to  the  compa.atively  short  period  of  his 
ponfficate,  but  shall  follow  him  step  by  step  from  that  day  when 
he  first  entered  upon  his  sacred  duties  as  a  priest  of  God 

P  ^  Tn  i,mmediatel>'  afler  hi*  ordination,  Father  Pecci,  as 
Pontifical  Delegate  to  Umbria,  is  found  devoting  himself  unspar- 
ingly to    he  sacred  cauSe  of  primary  education.     In  that  capacity 

0'RUetv  aUth°:ity .^  inflU6nCe'"   •*»  the  Rev-  Bernard" 

O  Reilly,      to  open  schools  wherever   there  was  none,  and  to  en- 
courage and  improve  them  wherever  they  existed."     The  voumr 
priest  s  energy,  his  foresight,  his  learning  and  his  prudence,  soon 
drew  upon   him  a  favorable  recognition  from  the  Holy  See      Onlv 
a  short  time  elapses  before  we  meet  him  in  a  new  and  more  dis- 
tmgu.shed  sphere  of  action.      He  is  only  thirty-three   years  of  age, 
yet  he  is  fi.hng  w.th  honor  the  then   difficult  position  of  apostolic 
nuncio  to  the  court  of   Brussels.      In  the  fair  land  of  Belgium  one 
ot    his    heaviest  cares,  we  notice,  was  the  proper  training  of   the 
young      Kmg   Leopold  had  just  declared  war  against  denomina- 
tional schools,  but  the  able  nuncio,  seeing  well  the  danger  to  the 
dearest  interests  of  Belgium   that   must   follow  from  such  a  step 
protested  vigorously  against  so  flagrant  an  usurpation  of  a  sacred 
right.      He    moreover    used    every   means   to    provide    a    remedy. 

o£Tg  <  ™  SUy  jn  th3t  COUntry-"  SayS  the  Rev-  B«nard 
OReilly,        Mons.gnor    Pecci    seized   upon   every   opportunity   to 

encourage  the  prelates  of  Belgium  in  their  constitutional  efforts  to 
obtain  from  the  state  a  due  recognition  and  support  for  denomin- 
ational education. »  He  visited  the  great  Catholic  schools  and 
showed,  in  every  way,  his  profound  interest  in  their  noble  work 

The  learned  and  diplomatic  young  nuncio  was,  however,  soon 
called  to  another  and  no  less  responsible  post.  The  vacant  See  of 
Perugia  needed  a  steady  hand,  a  keen  intelligence  and  a  firm  will 
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in  its  administration.  The  day  when  its  mitre  was  placed  upon 
the  brow  of  Joachim  Pecci  opened  a  new  era  in  its  history.  The 
Piedmontial  occupation  of  Umbria,  which  resulted  in  the  disper- 
sion of  the  religious  orders,  had  proved  a  fatal  blow  to  the  dearest 
interests  of  education  in  that  part  of  Italy.  In  a  manner  well  in 
keeping-  with  his  faith-fired  and  energetic  character,  the  new 
bishop  took  up  and  championed  the  cause  of  proper  moral  and 
intellectual  culture,  in  struggling  manfully  against  the  growing 
infidelity  of  the  times,  he  was  often  obliged  to  draw  upon  his 
private  funds  for  the  support  of  poor  schools  and  poorer  scholars. 
When  the  government  issued  its  programme  of  godless  studies, 
cloaked  under  the  pretext  of  modern  progress  and  greater  liberty, 
Monsignor  Pecci  was  not  slow  in  applying  an  antidote.  "He 
drew  up  a  similar  plan,  embracing  all  new  subject-matters  to  be 
taught  and  the  discipline  enjoined,  in  such  a  manner,  however,  as 
not  to  imperil  the  solidity  and  seriousness  of  the  old  curriculum." 
In  his  Lenten  pastoral  for  1864,  referring  to  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, Joachim  (then  Cardinal)  Pecci  very  carefully  draws  the  line 
between  parental  and  state  authority  in  the  training  of  youth.  He 
points  out  in  convincing  words  that  the  state  must  neither  usurp 
nor  encroach  upon  the  family  right  in  a  matter  so  important,  aye, 
so  sacred.  Its  sole  business  is  to  help  the  natural  educators  in 
their  work.  "  Man's  first  duties,"  says  he,  "  are  subjection  and 
service  to  God,  and  dependence  on  his  parents."  And  again  : 
"The  relations  and  duties  which  obtain  between  parents  and 
children  are  anterior  and  superior  to  all  human  aggregations." 

The  pastoral  then  goes  on  to  draw  the  lines  between  complete 
education  and  what  is  only  a  secondary  part  of  its  makeup.  "You 
must  distinguish,  says  the  Cardinal,  between  education  and  in- 
struction, between  the  moral  training  and  the  moulding  of  the 
heart,  and  the  simple  cultivating  of  the  intellect."  Instruction,  as 
such,  ordinarily  consists  in  filling  the  minds  of  the  young  with  a 
furniture  of  knowledge,  that  can  help  them,  according  to  their 
years,  to  turn  to  a  useful  account  their  intellectual  and  bodily 
powers. 

The  moral  training,  on  the  contrary,  should  be  a  foundation 
for  the  development   and   the  application  of  the  great  principles  of 
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men  s^z^s:jis:u::t  and  c,ever  — 

you    honest    and    virtuol    citize  si  V  ^  .^^  wi"    S*e 
education     „  ■  Cltlzens.      Instruction,   separated  from 

education,    properly    so-called,  serves    rather   t„  fill 

tivaTvi3;    ^"r115  affeCti°nS'  k"OWS  h°W  t0  »-!-«•*  and  J  u 

e    ifi        ,":   ^  m°St  miterate  SOuls>  ^thout  the  aid   of  much 
scientific  polishing-  or  instruction  " 

ittle  ones       He   points  out   that  not  only  should  they  watch  over 
he  subject-matters  constituting  their  children's   daily  study     bu 

i^ntrcf e  t::::,;^ to  the  ~ -  ^^ 

lest  ih„  ,  •  k^8'   Paints   must    be  careful 

leglectedPr°Per  CU'tlVati°n  °f  **  Mld™'S  SUP— 1  life  be 

svstem  ofCt rdinaI  the"  b6COmeS  e'0qUent  in  condemnation  of  that 
pTdi:     t~/^th-.P°Pmat.y  known    as   education   void  oJ 

eZ"nZ"t '^"'^  '.'  aS    "a"    educatio"    devoid  of  all   the 

to  Zi  iarte    6S  f  °'  ^  ""^  &ith'  a"d  calcu1^ 

to   familiarize   young   people  with   ■  freedom  of  conscience '   and 

mdifferentism."       He    can   hardly    find    words   strong  enoLh  to 

adequately  express  his  sweeping  detestation  of  such  a  guilt™ 

tTeTthe  edC°rdting  "",  "S  ^  *'  ~to«  «re  Catho'cl    hoi" 

iaKe  in  the  education  of  the  r    chiMr^n    ,*o   u  . 

but  a  most  laudable  devotednesft'l^thlt  il  be^anT St 
humanity  «  No,"  says  the  Cardinal,  <•  it  is  not  prejudice  but  an 
undeniable  truth  continually  demonstrated  by  the  xper ence  of 
every  day,  that  the  school  of  example  has  more  power T ^  form  the 
minds-of  the  young  than  has  pure  oral  teaching.  It  is  no  Pre  u 
dice  but  a  pressing  duty,  and  an  earnest  of  lue  fatherly  ove" 
which  guards  the  young  against  the  dangers  and  snares  wi     w ch 
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the  road  of  worldlings  is  sown — against  licentious  conversation, 
pestilential  books,  obscene  spectacles,  evil  companions,  perfidious 
friendships  and  dark  associations." 

In  1877,  when  the  government  enacted  the  law  of  obligatory 
education,  Cardinal  Pecci  addressed  his  clergy  in  words  of  fiery 
zeal,  pointing  out  to  them  that,  since  the  Catechism  had  been 
spurned  from  the  schools,  they  must,  in  other  ways,  supply  the 
lack  of  proper  religious  training.  In  teaching  and  training  the 
young,  says  he,  '*  the  solicitude  of  the  priests  should  be  industrious 
and  indefatigable." 

Just  about  a  year  before  his  elevation  to  the  Sovereign  Pon- 
tificate, Cardinal  Pecci  issued  to  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  Perugia, 
another  remarkable  pastoral.  It  treats  in  a  masterly  manner  the 
question  :  "Is  the  Catholic  Church  hostile  to  the  progress  of  in- 
dustry, art  and  science  ?  Is  there,  as  her  adversaries  declare,  a 
natural  and  irremediable  incompatability  between  the  Church  and 
civilization  ?"  Refuting  as  it  does  the  stupid  calumny  that  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  opposed  to  science,  this  document  merits  our 
careful  study.  Here  is  a  brief  extract,  which  gives  us  an  idea  of 
the  Cardinal's  interest  in  the  advantages  of  modern  discovery. 
11  The  pretended  enmity  between  the  Church  and  science  is  not 
only  absurd  but  impious,  for  it  involves  the  supposition  that  the 
Church  fears  lest  science  may  succeed  in  dethroning  God.  So  far 
from  dethroning  Him,  science  can  only  make  manifest  His  power 
and  redouble  the  love  He  inspires  by  the  full  harmony  and  magni- 
tude of  His  works." 

The  pastoral  makes  manifest  that  a  greater  knowledge  of 
science  only  leads  to  a  more  disinterested  love  for  the  Lord  of 
science.  It  argues  that  the  church  has  no  reason  for  hostility  to 
a  profound  and  serious  study  of  nature  since  at  the  bottom  of  all 
researches  scientists  must  discover  God.  In  recognition  of  the 
benefits  derived  from  modern  discovery  and  invention  the  Cardinal 
then  verges  into  the  following  glowing  words  : 

"How  splendid  and  majestic  does  man  seem  when  he  reaches 
after  the  thunderbolt  and  lets  it  fall  harmlessly  at  his  feet  ;  when 
he  summons  the  electric  spark  and  sends  it,  the  messenger  of  his 
will,  through  the  abysses  of  the  ocean,  over  the  precipitous  moun- 
tains, across  the  interminable  plains!     How  glorious,  when  he  bids 
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steam  fasten  pinions  to  his  shoulders  and  bear  him  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning  over  land  and  sea  !  How  powerful,  when  by  his 
ingenuity  he  seizes  upon  this  force,  imprisons  it  and  conveys  it  by 
ways  marvellously  combined  and  adapted  to  give  motion — we 
might  almost  say  intelligence — to  brute  matter,  which  thus  takes 
the  place  of  man  and  spares  him  his  most  exhausting  toil  !  Tell 
me  if  there  is  not  in  man  the  semblance  of  a  spark  of  the  Creator, 
when  he  invokes  light  and  bids  it  scatter  the  shades  of  darkness  !" 
The  work  of  Archbishop  Pecci  in  behalf  of  education  was  not, 
however,  confined  to  mere  displays  of  rhetoric.  ,  At  great  personal 
sacrifice  he  improved  the  existing  primary  schools  of  his  diocese, 
and  inspired  them  with  fresh  impulse  a.id  new  life.  He,  moreover, 
founded  many  additional  institutions  having  primary  education  as 
their  object.  Amongst  these  was  a  night  school  for  such  persons 
as  necessity  compelled  to  work  during  the  day.  In  a  word,  Arch- 
bishop Pecci  left  nothing  undone  that  might  contribute  even  re- 
motely to  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement  of  his  people. 
We  will  next  consider  what  special  efforts  he  devoted  to  the  more 
advanced  education  of  the  laity  and  of  the  clergy. 

B.  J.  McKenna,  O.  M.  I.,  '96. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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GOLDWIN    SMITH   ON    OUR    POETRY. 

HEN  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  outspeaks  on  politics  or  in- 
ternational affairs,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  stopping-  both 
ears  with  my  fingers.  1  do  not  consider  his  message 
of  more  utility  than  a  disquisition  on  bicycle  gearing  by 
the  ghost  of  my  great  grandmother  would  be.  The  world  has  got 
ahead  of  the  old  lady,  and  that  is  what  has  happened  to  the  ex-Ox- 
ford professor  also.  But  I  confine  my  prejudice  strictly  to  politics. 
When  the  Professor  delivers  himself  on  literary  affairs  1  listen  with 
attention  and  respect.  While  Goldwin  Smith  is  not  even  as  reli- 
able a  literary  critic  as  Lord  Macaulay  was,  his  opinion  of  litera- 
ture, guided  as  it  is  by  the  finest  culture  of  the  two  continents,  is, 
I  believe,  of  special  value. 

In  an  essay  read  before  the  students  of  Cornell  University  last 
week,  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  discussed  the  future  of  poetry.  In  it 
he  bewailed  the  break  that  has  occurred  in  the  line  of  great  poets 
throughout  the  world,  and  asked  the  question  whether  the  king- 
dom of  the  imagination  is  passed  away.  He  confessed  that  in 
looking  over  the  names  of  living  poets  he  could  not  find  one  of  the 
first-class.  "  Perhaps  ardent  admiration,"  he  said,  *  'would  put  in 
a  word  for  Kipling  as  one  who  has  shown  the  power,  but  Kip- 
ling's serious  poems,  as  yet,  are  few  and  on  a  smaller  scale."  As 
an  evidence  of  the  poverty  of  the  muse  in  England  he  points  out 
that  when  it  became  necessary  to  choose  the  successor  of  Tenny- 
son there  was  embarrassment,  but  it  was  not  the  embarrassment 
of  riches. 

Some  idols  that  loom   large  enough  in  the  sight  of  many,  the 

professor  would  whittle  down  to  much  smaller  dimensions.     This 

is  what  he  said  of  Robert  Browning : 

"  I  have  always  failed  to  see  a  poet  in  Browning,  except  when, 
as  in  the  dramatic  lyrics  and  other  pieces,  he  is  level  with  the  common 
intelligence.  In  these  I  pay  hearty  homage  to  his  poetic  power,  and 
only  wish  that  he  had  given  us  more  of  them.  In  the  pieces  which 
are  the  special  study  of  the  Browning  clubs  I  am  unable  to  recognize 
either  the  poetic  beauty  of  the  language  or  the  melody  of  the  verse, 
while  the  philosophic  meaning,  I  can  well  understand,  needs  Brown- 
ing clubs,  and  very  powerful  Browning  clubs,  to  extract  it." 
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On  the  other  hand,  Augustine  Birrell  tells  us,  in  a  famous 
essay,  that  almost  everyone  can  understand  Browning,  provided 
they  give  his  verse  their  attention,  and  that  if  they  do  so  their 
trouble  will  be  repaid  a  hundred-fold.  As  between  the  two  critics, 
I,  who  am  not  a  critic,  nor  even  the  son  of  a  critic,  beg  leave  to  vote 
with  the  Professor.  I  venture  to  think  that  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Browning  readers  will  hold  that  one  of  their  poet's  lyrics 
is  worth  a  dozen  of  his  lengthy  poems,  and  that  his  powers  are 
best  displayed  and  more  generally  obvious  in  his  lyrics. 

Goldwin  Smith  is  a  pessimist  among  pessimists.  Withal  he 
looks  toward  the  future  of  our  poetry  with  some  hope.  Poets  and 
artists  seem  to  come  in  groups,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  barren  era, 
and,  curiously  enough  this  philosopher  who,  as  the  editor  of  the 
Citizen,  to  whose  synopsis  I  am  under  obligation,  remarks, 
never  tires  of  inveighing  against  war  in  and  out  of  season,  sees  in 
it  the  stimulus  of  the  heroic  spirit  of  nations  of  which  is  born  the 
chief  inspiration  of  the  muse.  Critical  epochs  of  national  life 
produce  poets,  and  these  epochs  are  usually  marked  by  wars, 
though  sometimes  by  the  throes  of  religious  excitement  incident 
to  periods  of  change. 

In  Hellas  the  Persian  wars  were  followed  by  the  Attic  drama  and 
the  art  of  Phidias.  Amid  the  civil  wars  of  Rome  comes  Lucretius, 
offering  a  haven  of  peace  from  their  distractions  as  well  as  freedom 
from  the  terrors  of  superstition.  When  the  wars  are  over  and  the 
Augustan  age  brings  peace  with  grandeur,  the  poets  Virgil,  Horace, 
Ovid,  float  like  halcyons  on  the  calm  and  sunlit  waters.  Then  there 
is  a  decline,  until  at  last  Claudian  is  born  out  of  due  time.  Dante 
manifestly  springs  from  the  turbulent,  factious,  yet  intense,  serious 
and  religious  life,  of  the  Italian  republics.  The  golden  age  of  French 
and  Spanish  poetry,  mainly  dramatic,  corresponds  with  that  of  French 
and  Spanish  greatness.  Chaucer  comes  with  an  age  of  galvanized 
chivalry  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  religious  reform  which  inspires 
his  picture  of  a  good  parish  priest  in  contrast  to  the  general  laxity  of 
the  clergy,  and  shows  him  to  be  a  contemporary  of  Piers  Ploughman. 
It  is  needless  to  say  how  the  Elizabethen  literature  is  linked  with  the 
Elizabethen  era,  with  the  renewal  of  national  life,  the  reformatton, 
the  struggle  against  the  Catholic  powers.  The  Puritan  revolution  has 
its  poet  in  Milton  and,  by  reaction,  in  Dryden.  The  reign  of  Anne  is 
not  illnamed  Augustan,  as  it  was,  like  that  of  Augustus, 
a  season  of  political  calm,  feelingly  sweet  after  the  storms, 
and     gave      birth      to      a      jubilant      poetry,      hooped     and      peri- 
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wigged,  >et  brilliant  in  its  way.  With  the  European  revolution  at 
the  end  of  the  century  comes  a  galaxy  of  poets.  On  the  side  of  the 
revolution  there  are  Byron  and  Shelley,  and  I  suppose  we  may  say 
Burns  and  Keats,  though  Keats  is  socially  almost  colorless  ;  on  the 
other  side  are  Coleridge,  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  when  they  had 
got  over  their  youthful  illusions,  and  Walter  Scott.  American  poetry 
seems  to  be  little  connected  with  natural  history.  It  probably  felt 
the  influence  of  the  parent  tree  more  than  that  of  the  offset.  The  war 
of  secession  produced  nothing  that  could  be  called  poetry  unless  it 
was  John  Brown  and  My  Maryland." 

That  public  excitment  is  conducive  to  the  production  of  soul- 
stirring  poetry,  the  history  of  literature  teaches.  But  the  excit- 
ment must  not  be  too  intense,  and  it  must  not  be  universal,  only 
general.  Too  much  turmoil  stifles  the  voice  of  poetry  and  de- 
prives the  poet  of  his  necessary  contemplation,  which  is  the 
daughter  of  tranquility. 

The  American  war  of  secession  produced  more  poetry  than 
the  two  lyrics  mentioned  by  Goldwin  Smith.  We  who  have  read 
the  lyrics  of  the  Rev.  Abram  Ryan — than  whom  no  finer  poet 
within  his  limitations  was  ever  born — can  affirm  that  much.  I 
I  doubt  if  the  Professor  ever  read  a  line  of  Father  Ryan.  The 
poet's  Irish  name  would,  I  venture  to  think,  be  quite  enough  to 
scare  the  Professor  away. 

Goldwin  Smith's  conclusions  are  noteworthy  : 

"  My  conclusion  is,  then,  that  of  those  who  are  now  listening  to 
me  many  may  look  forward  to  seeing  the  line  of  great  poets  renewed, 
perhaps  to  seeing  such  another  group  as  adorned  the  early  part  of 
the  century,  with  the  richness  of  their  poetry  enhanced  by  the  progress 
of  thought,  the  increase  of  sensibility  and  the  deepening  interest  of 
life.  In  the  meantime  we  have  the  heritage  of  the  poet  past  from 
Homer  to  Tennyson  -  enough  to  keep  alive  the  taste  for  poetry  and 
to  inspire  new  poets.  The  poems  of  Homer  did  belong  to  the  youth 
of  the  race  and  to  a  phase  of  humanity  far  different  from  that  in  which 
we  live,     Nevertheless,  they  are  still  ours." 

In  one  of  Dr.  Holmes'  poems,  he  humorously  describes  Science 

as  elbowing  Poetry  out  of  the  world.     Between  Science  and  Poetry 

there  is  no   inherent   antagonism.      But    as    Stedman    points   out, 

there  is  a  temporary  struggle   between    Science  and   Poetry  under 

way,  and  has  seriously  embarrassed   the  poets  of  the  era.      But  so 

long  as   spring  returns  to  a   single  human   heart   poetry  will   not 

desert  this  world  of   ours.      While   men   have   strong    convictions 

poetry  will  not  be  without  a  motive;  the  great  trouble  in  our  days 

is  that  the  convictions  which  are  true  and  deep  are  not  many. 
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THE   PROMISE   OF   THE  MORNING. 


1HIS  book  of  poems  was  written  by  Mr.  Henry  Coyle,  a 
young  man  whose  name  is  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  readers  of  all  the  leading"  secular  and  religious 
publications  of  New  England,  and  published  by  the 
Angel  Guardian  Press,  of  Roxborough,  Massachusetts.  The  bind- 
ing and  typography  of  the  volume  are  exceedingly  fine  and  suit- 
able. 

Human  intellects,  like  cabbages  or  cucumbers,  require  periods 
greatly  differing  in  length  for  their  proper  development.  To  use 
the  remark  of  a  cynical  Professor  of  English,  under  whose  pre- 
vailing frown  I  once  trembled  :  "  Some  persons  are  tolerably 
thoughtful  at  five  years  of  age,  while  others  are  fools  at  fifty,  and 
during  the  intervening  time."  The  first-fruits  of  the  intellect,  like 
those  of  the  vegetable  garden,  are  very  apt  to  be  a  trifle  flabby. 
The  majority  of  young  bards  cannot  avoid  the  mistake  of  over- 
confidence,  since,  in  the  words  of  Pope  : 

11  Fired,  at  first  sight,  with  what  the  Muse  imparts, 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  height  of  arts." 
The  duty  of  the  critic  towards  first  volumes  of  verse  is  to  ex- 
tend to  them  all  the  politeness  he  can  command.  Politeness  is 
charity.  In  dealing  with  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  ot  poetic 
first  volumes,  produced  by  inexperienced  young  people  who  think 
poetry  to  be  the  mere  melody — wheeled  fairy  car,  in  which  lovely 
thoughts,  and  rich  imagery,  are  carried  pleasurably  into  the  mind, 
when  it  really  is  the  fiery-winged  chariot,  with  thunderous  wheels, 
tearing  up  the  fallow  mental  fields  through  which  it  clears  and 
strewing  the  golden  grain  of  truth  into  the  deeply  delved  furrows, 
so  that  the  once  barren  soil  should  wave  richly  with  the  ripened 
ears  of  noble  actions,  the  critic  must  of  necessity  greatly  patronize. 
But  there  is  the  remaining  volume,  the  grain  of  wheat  in  the  load 
of  chaff,  that  forms  the  exceptions,  in  dealing  with  which  the  critic 
can  act  according  to  the  stern  canons  of  the  profession  and  meet 
out  cold  justice  with  a  good  conscience. 

If  my  judgment  counts  for  anything,  "The  Promise  of  the 
Morning  "  presents  the  self-sustaining  and  worthy  rare  exception 
among  recent  first-books  of  verse.     The  "Rosy-fingered  moon" 
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of  Mr.  Coyle's  poems,  is  exceedingly  bright  and  offers  promise  of 
a  beautiful  and  health-giving  afterglow,  affording  us  exquisite 
glimpses  "  of  mountains  where  immortal  morn  prevails."  Unlike 
the  usual  run  of  poetic  firstlings,  few  of  which  possess  the  negative 
merit  of  freedom  from  haste  or  extravagance,  and  still  fewer,  the 
positive  qualities  of  smoothness,  accuracy,  and  good  sense,  this 
book  oi  Mr.  Coyle's  is  full  of  signs  and  tokens  which  proclaim 
beyond  cavil  that  it  comes  from  the  brain  of  a  strong  man,  in  full 
possession  of  his  powers.  The  years  of  the  authors  are  not  very 
many,  yet  his  thoughts  are  deep,  manly  and  true.  The  poems  are 
the  product  of  a  thinker  and  of  an  artist  ;  they  represent  both 
imagination  and  art  ;  and  their  themes  are  taken  from  nature,  the 
soul,  and  strong  wholesome  faith, — the  triune  sources  of  all  really 
heart-lifting  poetry. 

No  verse  produced  anywhere  in  America  in  our  time  shows 
that  rare  genius  which  would  be  worth  a  descent  from  Olympus 
to  meet.  To  say  that  Mr.  Coyle's  verse  is  of  the  first-class  would 
be  to  wrong  him  by  flattery,  yet,  quite  unlike  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  has  no  wretched  rhymes,  no  lines  defying  scansion, 
and  the  spirit  is  optimistic.  Metrical  correctness  and  optimism 
are  no  slight  things  in  those  days.  Witness  the  hopeless,  soulless 
thought  that  underlies  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  verse 
foisted  upon  us  by  our  own  Canadian  poets.  When  wandering 
through  their  carefully  chosen  collections  of  artfully  sequenced 
words  and  sentences,  for  the  most  part  as  devoid  of  useful  ideas 
as  a  frog  is  of  feathers,  the  reader  is  constrained  to  exclaim 
with  Southey,  "  My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed."  The  mass 
of  poetry  produced  in  the  United  States  is,  if  anything,  worse  than 
the  Canadian  article.  It  is  colorless,  heartless,  pointless,  flat  and 
stale.  How  much  of  the  magazine  poetry  will  live  ?  Only 
yesterday,  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  gave  it  out  that  interest  in 
poetry  was  on  the  decline.  The  stuff  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells 
calls  poetry,  and  which  he  has  been  puffing  on  behalf  of 
his  friends  in  and  out  of  season,  does  not  deserve  to  live.  It  was 
predestined  to  hasty  and  unhonored  death  at  its  very  incubation, 
and  nothing  in  its  life  becomes  it  half  so  well  as  the  leaving  of  it. 
To  turn  from  what  has  been  passed  on  the  reading  public  as  true 
poetry,  and  frequently  praised  by  Mr.  Howells  and  his  circle  ais  the 
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very  quintessence  of  verse,  to  the  lines  of  Mr.  Coyle  is  very  like 
walking-  from  a  barren  sand-dune  into  a  blooming"  garden  replete 
with  nature,  grace  and  loveliness. 

Henry  Coyle  is  the  editor  of  The  Weekly  Bouquet,  that  most 
ably  compiled  and  entertaining  of  Catholic  juvenile  publications. 
In  his  editorial  capacky  he  takes  a  tireless  pleasure  in  being  kind. 
He  never  fails  to  extend  sympathy  and  useful  aid  to  deserving 
young  writers. 


"When  the  column  of  light  on  the  waters  is  glassed, 
As  blent  in  one  glow  seem  the  shine  and  the  stream  ; 

But  wave  after  wave  through  the  glory  has  passed, 
Just  catches,  and  flies  as  it  catches,  the  beam  : 

So  honors  but  mirror  on  mortals  their  light  ; 

Not  the  Man,  but  the  Place  that  he  passes,  is  bright." 

— Schiller. 
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SAM  WELLER. 

F  all  the  creations  of  Dickens'  exuberant  fancy,  Sam 
Weller  is  perhaps  the  most  original  and  the  most  in- 
teresting-. He  possesses  many  beautiful  traits  of  char- 
acter, of  which  the  most  salient  are  his  love  for 
his  master,  his  lather  and  his  wife,  his  humor  and  his  shrewdness. 
Without  doubt  Mr.  Weller's  most  striking  characteristic  is  his 
loyal  attachment  to  his  master,  Mr.  Pickwick.  It  is  true  Mr.  Pick- 
wick deserves  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  man-servant  towards 
whom  he  always  acts  as  a  father,  but  Sam  seems  to  love 
him  from  a  preternatural  point  of  view.  He  considers  his  employ- 
er as  superior  to  all  other  men,  as  a  meteor  whose  fiery  path  we 
watch  with  amazement  and  respect,  as  an  angel  of  the  happy 
regions  above,  who  had  descended  to  the  state  of  man  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  doing  good.  "  I  never  heard,  mind  you,"  says  Sam  to 
Job  Trotter,  "nor  read  of  in  story  books,  nor  seed  in  picters,  any 
angel  in  tights  and  gaiters,  not  even  in  spectacles,  as  I  remember, 
though  they  may  have  been  for  anything  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
but  mark  mj  words,  Job  Trotter,  he's  a  reg'lar  thoroughbred  angel 
for  all  o'  that,  and  let  me  see  the  man  as  wenturs  to  tell  une  he 
knows  a  better  vun."  This  devotion  was  so  deep-rooted  in 
Sam's  heart  that  he  willingly  deprived  himself  of  the  light  of  the 
exterior  world  that  he  might  serve  his  master  in  a  debtor's  gaol. 
The  means  by  which  he  effected  his  entrance  to  Fleet  Prison  were 
simple  but  surprising.  He  made  an  agreement  with  his  father  that 
the  latter  should  hand  him  over  twenty-five  pounds  and  then,  as  if 
Sam  had  refused  to  pay  them  back,  should  take  his  case  before  a 
lawyer  and  have  his  son  imprisoned.  This  little  strategy  succeed- 
ed very  well,  and  a  short  while  afterwards  Mr,  Samuel  Weller  had 
a  "chummage"  in  the  P'leet  as  a  debtor.  Mr.  Pickwick,  not  know- 
ing who  was  his  servant's  creditor,  tried  to  force  Sam  to  accept 
from  him  his  own  purse  the  sum  due,  but  Sam  constantly  refused 
on  the  plea  that,  although  it  would  be  granting  a  favor  to  himself, 
it  would  be  granting  a  still  greater  one  to  that  "hard-hearted  old 
wretch,"  his  creditor.  Another  thing  that  attests  the.  depth  of 
Sam's  affection,  was  his  readiness  to  abandon  all  the  bright  pros- 
pects of  a  happy  future  for  the  sake  of  continuing    his  services  to- 
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wards  his  fatherly  master.  He  conceded  to  retire  only  after  ample 
assurance  that  he  would  no  longer  be  needed.  What  a  beautiful 
example  of  true  love  and  heartfelt  gratitude  !  What  a  striking- 
picture  of  the  effects  of  kindness  towards  an  inferior!  As  for  Sam's 
love  for  his  father,  this  quality  seems  very  natural  indeed,  but  it 
nevertheless  raises  him  very  much  in  our  estimation.  This  charac- 
teristic is  chiefly  displayed  when  Sam  uses  all  his  sympathising 
powers  to  compensate  for  the  cruel  afflictions  his  "wery  respectful 
progenitor"  had  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  a  henpecking  wife  and 
of  a  sneaking  old  minister,  Mr.  Stiggins  by  name,  but  better 
known  under  the  pseudonyms  of  the  "  shepherd"  or  "the  red- 
nosed  chap."  This  state  of  affairs  engendered  in  Sam's  breast 
strong  feelings  of  disgust  in  regard  to  these  two  worthies.  Al- 
though Sam  had  not  the  opportunities  of  his  father  to  display  ef- 
ficiently his  hatred,  yet  on  one  occasion  he  calmly  remarked  that 
if  he  were  in  his  father's  place  "he'd  a  poison  that  ere  red-nosed 
chap,"  an  expression  not  altogether  savoring  of  gooi  feeling  and 
kind  intentions.  But  a  short  time  before  Mrs.  Weller  relinquish- 
ed her  hold  on  worldly  affairs,  her  conversion  (according  to  Sam's 
expression)  to  the  cause  of  her  persecuted  husband,  softened  the 
younger  Weller's  wrathful  sentiments.  As  for  that  disseminator 
of  discord,  the  petulant  old  "shepherd,"  when  the  elder  Mr.  Wel- 
ler, vulgarly  speaking,  nearly  kicked  him  into  eternity,  and  after- 
wards half-drowned  him  in  the  horse-trough,  Sam  expressed  his 
excessive  delight  by  laughing  till  the  tears  rolled  down  his  cheeks 
and  he  himself  rolled  off  his  chair  When  his  father  was  all  but 
brought  to  the  ground  by  the  load  of  accusations  heaped  upon  him 
by  the  voluble  widow  he  had  married  and  by  the  notorious  Stig- 
gins, Sam  would  chime  in  with  a  "you're  a  wessel  of  wrath,"  or 
"you're  a  reprobate,"  thus  making  his  father  chuckle  till  his 
trembling  flesh  gave  Sam  serious  apprehensions  that  he  might  die 
of  "appleplexy." 

One  fateful  day  Sam  succumbed  to  the  charms 
of  Mary  the  housemaid  at  Ipswich  hotel.  With  her  he  soon  felt 
himself  established  on  a  solid  footing  and  formed  bright  prospects 
of  a  happy  future,  as  she  was  not  a  widow  and  had  no  connec- 
tion with  a  "shepherd"  of  any  description,  red-nosed  or  otherwise. 
Having  obtained  the  consent  of  his  kind  old  master,  Mr.  Pickwick, 
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Sam  succeeded  in  winning  that  of  the  fair  housemaid.  After  a 
solemn  marriage  the  happy  couple  took  possession  of  a  country 
residence  which  Mr.  Pickwick  had  built  for  his  own  accomodation. 
Thus  we  see  that  our  hero  was  not  altogether  devoid  of  that  one 
remarkable  passion  of  "  perwerse  human  critters." 

What  should  be  considered  as  next  in  importance  to  this  re- 
markable generosity  of  heart  is  our  friend's  humor.  Sam  always 
gives  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  most  comical  way.  He  has  a  habit 
of  substituting  W's  for  V's  and  vice  versa,  and  of  getting  entangled 
in  words  that  is  peculiarly  ludicrous. 

"  '  I'm  afraid  mum  '  said  Sam,  on  one  occasion  to  Mrs. 
Weller  '  that  this  here  gentlem'n  with  the  twist  in  his  countenance 
(Mr.  Stiggins)  feels  rayther  thirsty  with  the  melancholy  spectacle 
afore  him.  Is  it  the  case  mum  ?'  " —  The  worthy  lady  looked  at 
Mr.  Stiggins  for  a  reply  ;  that  gentleman,  with  many  rollings  of 
the  eye,  clenched  his  throat  with  his  right  hand  and  mimicked  the 
act  of  swallowing,  to  intimate  that  he  was  athirst —  "  I  am  afraid 
Samuel  that  his  feelings  have  'made  him  so,  indeed,"  said  Mrs. 
Weller  mournfully. 

"  Wot's  your  usual  tap  sir?"   replied  Sam. 

'*  Oh  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins,  "  all  taps 
is  vanities." 

"  Well,"  said  Sam,  "  I  dessay  they  may  be,  sir,  but  vich  is 
your  particler  wanity,  vich  wanity  do  you  like  the  flawor  on  best 
sir?" 

"  Oh  my  dear  young  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Stiggins  "  I  despise 
them  all.  If,  said  Mr.  Stiggins,  if  there  is  any  of  them  less 
odious  than  the  rest,  it  is  the  liquor  called  rum.  Warm,  my  dear 
young  friend,  with  three  lumps  of  sugar  to  the  tumbler." 

11  Wery  sorry  to  say,  sir,"  said  Sam,  "  that  they  don't  allow 
that  partickler  wanity  to  be  sold  in  this  here  'stablishment." 

"  Oh  the  hardness  of  heart  of  these  inveterate  men  ejaculated 
Mr.  Stiggins.  Oh  the  accursed  cruelty  of  these  inhuman  per- 
secutors !  " 

11  With  these  words,  Mr.  Stiggins  again  cast  up  his  eyes  and 
rapped  his  breast  with  his  umbrella  and  it  was  but  justice  to  the 
reverend  gentleman  to  say  that  his  indignation  appeared  very  real 
and    unfeigned    indeed.       Hereupon    Mrs.    Weller    had    the    com- 
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placency  to  remark  that  the  "  Shepherd  "  was  a  persecuted  saint 
while  Mr.  Weller  departed  to  procure  the  "  partikler  wanity  "  of 
port  wine  with  sugar  and  spice  for  the  company." 

Another  feature  of  Sam's  humor  is  his  original  comparisons. 
"  WThat  do  you  think  of  your  father?  Sam,"  inquired  Mr.  Pick- 
wick, with  a  smile.  "  Think,  sir!  replied  Mr.  Weller,  why  I 
think  he  is  the  wictim  of  connubiality,  as  Bluebeard's  domestic 
chaplain  said,  with  a  tear  of  pity,  ven  he  buried  him."  On 
another  occasion  Sam,  having-  soliloquized  on  a  lunch  prepared 
for  a  hunting  party,  finished  up  by  saying  :  "  Now,  gen'lem'n, 
fall  on,  as  the  English  said  to  the  French  when  they  fixed  bag- 
ginets."  Rather  comical,  too,  are  the  titles  Sam  bestows  upon  his 
worthy  father  :  "  Old  Nobbs,"  "  My  Prooshan  Blue,"  "  My  wery 
respectful  progenitor,"  "The  Governor,"  the  Hemperer,"  "the 
old'un,"  etc.,  all  of  which  are  sufficiently  smile-generating  in  them- 
selves, but  are  rendered  still  more  so  in  the  mouth  of  such  a 
worthy  as  Mr.  Samuel  Weller.  These  may  be  considered  by  some 
as  betraying,  a  lack  of  the  respect  due  to  the  author  of  his  days, 
but  no,  he  utters  them  only  through  familial  ity  and  affection. 

We  have  now  come  to  the  last  but  by  no  means  the  least  im- 
portant of  the  qualities  of  our  amusing  friend.  This,  his 
shrewdness,  is  apparent  in  all  his  words  and  acts.  Sam  was 
certainly  remarkably  clever  and  no  one,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  Mr.  Job  Trotter,  ever  succeeded  in  getting  the  best  of  him. 
When  in  a  desperate  case  he  would  manage  to  wriggle  out  dex- 
terously, baffling  all  attempts  to  impose  upon  him.  For  instance, 
when  Mr.  Perker  tried  to  take  roundabout  ways  to  extract  certain 
information  from  our  worthy,  then  engaged  ?s  "  Boots  "  at  the 
White  Hart,  Sam  always  managed  to  meet  him  half  way  thus  re- 
pulsing all  his  attempts. 

"Pretty  busy,  eh?"  said  Mr.  Parker.  "Oh,  wery  veil  sir," 
replied  Sam,  "we  shan't  be  bankrupts,  and  we  shan't  make  our 
fort'ns.  WTe  eats  our  biled  mutton  without  capers  and  don't  care 
for  horse-raddish,  ven  ve  can  get  beef." 

"  Oh,"  said  Parker,  "  you're  a  wag,  aren't  you?" 
"  My  elder  brother  was  troubled  with  that    complaint,"    said 
Sam  ;   "  it  may  be  catchin' — I  used  to  sleep  with  him." 
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"This  is  a  curious  old  house  of  yours,"  said  Parker,  looking 
around  him. 

"  If  you'd  sent  word  you  was  a  coming,  we'd  'ave  'ad  it  re- 
paired,"  replied  the  imperturbable  Sam. 

Again  when  the  "shepherd,"  having  with  great  condescension 
visited  Sam  in  his  gaol,  had  uttered  certain  disrespectful  accusa- 
tions against  the  elder  Mr.  Weller,  and  afterwards  closed  his  eyes 
as  if  in  anguish,  the  said  Mr.  Weller  forthwith  proceeded  to  de- 
scribe imaginary  fireworks  with  his  fists  in  close  proximity  to  the 
head  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  so  that  Mr.  Stiggins  having  jerk- 
ed his  head  forward  it  came  in  contact  with  one  of  the  old  stage- 
driver's  ten  pounders,  Sam's  ready  wit  soon  inspired  him  with 
means  to  extricate  his  father  from  this  plight: 

"  Wot  are  you  a-reachin'  out  your  hand  for  the  tumbler  in  that 
'ere  savage  way  for?"  said  Sam,  with  great  promptitude.  "Don't 
you  see  you've  hit  the  gen'l'm'n." 

Other  instances  by  the  score  could  here  be  quoted,  but  en- 
ough has  been  said  to  delineate  this  feature  of  our  hero's  char- 
acter. 

Sam,  being  in  himself  such  a  peculiar  genius  necessarily  fills 
an  important  place  in  the  novel  entitled  "  Pickwick  Papers."  In 
fact  we  learn  from  the  history  of  the  story  that  its  successive  in- 
stalments met  with  no  wonderful  success  before  Sam's  providen- 
tial appearance  on  the  scene.  Sam  soon  became  exceedingly  pop- 
ular, so  much  so  that  Dickens  himself  considered  him  as  the  most 
successful  impersonation  of  all  his  writings.  This  popularity  was 
so  great  that  several  very  happy  attempts  were  made  to  dramatize 
his  sayings  and  doings.  And  so,  if  "the  success  of  Pickwick  Papers 
was  unexampled  in  English  literature,"  if  they  were  soon  to  be 
found  "in  the  hands  of  everybody  in  London  from  the  peer  to  the 
cabman,"  if  "  Weller  corduroys  were  displayed  in  linen  drapers' 
windows,"  and  Weller  articles  of  apparel  in  general  were  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  it  was  all  undoubtedly  due  to  the  popularity  of 
that  shrewd  but  faithful,  loving  and  humorsome  personage, 
Samuel  Weller. 

Will  Frid,  (Age,  13.) 

Third  Form. 
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THE    SUN. 

(lecture    delivered     before     students'    scientific 
society  by  mr.  j.  e.  doyle,  '99.) 


T  probably  would  have  been  in  order  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  to  describe  the  sun  as  viewed  by 
the  ancients,  but  so  much  has  to  be  said  about  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  modern  science  that  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  do  so.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that  even  among  the 
tribes  which  were  most  remote  from  civilization,  there  seems  to 
have  existed  the  knowledge  that  it  was  the  prime  promoter  of 
life  and  accordingly  they  worshipped  it  as  the  great  God  of 
Nature. 

In  order  to  clearly  understand  what  follows  it  is  first  necessary 
for  us  to  get  a  general  idea  of  what  the  sun  is.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  the  largest  and  most  luminous  body  in  the 
universe  ;  but  astronomers  say  differently.  This  immense  source 
of  heat  and  light  so  many  thousand  times  larger  than  the  earth  or 
moon,  is  simply  one  of  the  myriad  stars  which  we  see  in  the 
heavens  and  probably  is  much  smaller  than  many  of  them,  appear- 
ing so  large  because  of  its  comparative  nearness  to  us.  But  its 
importance  to  our  Earth  and  the  other  planets  which  circle  around 
it  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  keeps  them  in  their  relative  posi- 
tionts,  is  the  prime  cause  of  their  movements,  and  by  means  of  the 
light  and  heat  which  it  transmits  preserves  every  form  of  activity 
upon  the  surface  of  the  terrestial  globe. 

To  measure  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  our  planet  was  for 
a  long  time  beyond  the  power  of  astronomers.  The  ancients  made 
a  guess  at  it,  supposing  it  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  5  million  miles, 
which  is  about  90  million  miles  astray.  It  was  not  until  the  last  cen- 
tury that  Halley  solved  the  problem  by  means  of  the  transits  of 
Venus.  This  planet  is  closer  to  the  Earth  than  is  the  Sun,  and  its 
orbit  is  within  our  orbit.  There  will  then  be  a  time  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  both  when  Venus  is  exactly  between  the  Earth  and  the 
Sun.  Now  suppose  there  are  two  observers  one  at  each  end  of  a 
diameter  of  the  earth,  when  Venus  is  passing  over  the  solar  disk 
it  will  appear  to  each  of  them  to  be  projected   on   different  parts. 
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This  apparent  difference  in  position  enables  us  to  form  two  trian- 
gles each  having  as  its  apex  Venus  and  one  having  its  base  the 
diameter  of  the  earth,  the  other  the  line  joining  the  apparent  posi- 
tions of  Venus  on  the  Sun.  Then  by  geometry  we  may  find  the 
distance  from  Venus  to  the  Sun  and  adding  this  to  the  known 
distance  between  Venus  and  the  Earth,  we  have  the  whole  distance 
from  the  Earth  to  the  Sun. 

There  are  five  other  methods  ot  computing  this  distance,  to 
which,  however,  not  so  much  importance  is  attached.  Neverthe- 
less it  might  be  well  to  explain  one  other — that  which  depends  on 
aberration.  Aberration  is  defined  by  Young,  as  the  apparent  dis- 
placement of  a  star  due  to  the  combination  of  the  motion  of  light 
with  the  motion  of  the  observer.  Flammarion  illustrates  this  by  a 
familiar  example.  Suppose  a  person  standing  out  in  a  rain  which 
is  falling  vertically.  If  he  be  standing  still,  he  will  hold  his  um- 
brella straight  over  him  ;  but  if  he  move,  in  order  to  be  protected 
from  the  rain  he  will  have  to  incline  his  umbrella  forwaid,  and  the 
faster  he  walks  the  more  he  will  incline  it.  The  extent  of  its  in- 
clination will  therefore  depend  upon  his  own  speed  and  the  velo- 
city at  which  the  rain  is  falling.  This  same  effect  is  produced  by 
light.  On  account  of  the  enormous  velocity  of  the  earth  through 
space  an  observer  looking  at  a  star  will  be  obliged  to  turn  his  tele- 
scope in  the  direction  the  earth  is  going.  Then  knowing  already 
the  velocity  of  light,  which  is  186,000  miles  per  second,  by  a  sim- 
ple formula  the  velocity  of  the  Earth  in  space  may  be  found — iq 
miles  per  second.  Then  taking  the  length  of  a  year  as  365^  days 
he  may  deduce  the  circumference  of  the  orbit.  Half  the  diameter 
of  the  orbit  will  be  the  distance  of  the  sun. 

This  distance  is  so  great  that  we  can  form  an  idea  of  it  only 
through  comparison.  A  cannon-ball  possessing  a  uniform  velocity 
of  1,700  feet  per  second  would  take  almost  10  years  to  travel  it. 
A  railways  train  going  a  thousand  miles  a  day  would  traverse  it 
in  254^  years,  and  the  report  of  an  explosion  on  the  Earth,  sup- 
posing sound  to  travel  with  a  velocity  of  i ,  100  feet  a  second, 
would  be  heard  on  the  Sun  14  years  afterwards. 

Now  knowing  the  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the  Earth  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  find  its  diameter  and  consequently  its  area 
and  volume.      In  angular   measurement  the   apparent  diameter  of 
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the  Earth  seen  from  the  Sun  is  17". 32,  that  of  the  Sun  viewed 
from  the  Earth  32'  04.  Therefore  dividing"  one  by  the  other  we 
find  that  the  Sun's  apparent  diameter  is  about  108  times  the 
Earth's.  But  we  know  the  real  diameter  of  the  Earth  to  be  in 
round  numbers  8,000  miles.  The  Sun's  real  diameter  is  then  8,000 
x  108,  that  is  864,000  miles.  Its  surface  is  about  12,000  times 
and  its  volume  1,300,000  times  that  of  the  Earth.  The  strongest 
imagination  could  hardly  form  a  correct  idea  of  this  immense 
difference.  If  the  Earth  were  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  Sun, 
supposing-  the  latter  to  be  a  hollow  sphere,  its  outer  rim  would  be 
433,000  miles  from  us,  and  the  Moon  revolving  round  the  Earth, 
about  239,000  miles  from  it,  would  still  be  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  Sun's  rim.  Jupiter  is  1,390  times  larger  than  the  Earth, 
and  Uranus,  Neptune  and  Saturn  are  also  much  greater  in  volume, 
yet  all  these  added  together  would  form  a  mass  600  times  smaller 
than  the  Sun.  A  man  who  could  travel  round  the  earth  in  73 
days  would  take  7,930  days  or  22  years  to  go  round  the  Sun. 

To  the  uninitiated  it  might  seem  ridiculous  to  speak  about 
weighing  the  solar  mass,  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  its  weight 
has  actually  been  determined  in  the  following  manner.  What  we 
mean  by  weight  is  simply  the  pull  exerted  on  a  bod);  by  the  cen- 
tre of  attraction.  Now  there  is  a  law  determined  by  astronomers 
which  says  that  the  square  of  the  time  of  revolution  of  a  planet 
varies  as  the  cube  of  its  distance  from  the  Sun  ;  the  farther,  there- 
fore that  a  planet  is  from  the  sun  the  slower  is  its  motion  around 
that  body.  For  example,  a  moon  placed  twice  as  far  away  from 
us  as  our  present  one  would  revolve  28  times  more  slowly,  and  a 
body  at  the  same  distance  from  us  as  is  the  sun  would  revolve, 
following  the  law,  7,532  times  slower  than  the  moon,  that  is  in 
566  years.  And  since  we  know  that  the  sun  has  force  enough  to 
cause  the  earth  to  revolve  around  it  in  only  one  year,  we  might 
conclude  that  the  attractive  force  of  the  sun  is  just  566  times  that 
of  the  earth.  But  the  weight  does  not  vary  only  according  to  the 
time  of  revolution,  but  according  to  the  square  of  the  time.  Then 
the  Sun  is  not  566  times,  but  5662  or  about  320,000  times  heavier 
than  the  earth.  Flammarion  has  calculated  that  the  weight  of  our 
globe  is  5,875  sextillion  kilogrammes,  a  kilogramme  being  a  little 
over  two  pounds  ;  the  weight  of  the  sun,  therefore,  in  round  num 
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bers  is  almost  two    nonillions    of   pounds,  or    nearly  two  octillion 
tons. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  bright  outer  surface  of  the  sun,  or, 
as  it  is  more  scientifically  called — the  photosphere.  Any  know- 
ledge that  has  been  gained  on  this  subject,  or  any  theories  put 
forth  are  of  comparatively  recent  date.  Galileo,  although  not  the 
inventor  of  the  telescope,  was  the  first  to  construct  one  powerful 
enough  to  be  useful  in  astronomical  observations.  The  ancients 
could  ascertain  nothing  concerning  the  true  nature  of  the  Sun. 
True  it  is,  that  at  a  very  early  date,  several  black  spots  were  dis- 
tinguished when  it  was  near  the  horizon,  simply  by  looking 
through  burnt  glass  ;  but  they  were  taken  for  passing  planets,  or 
for  phenomena  whose  cause  they  could  not  conjecture.  Even  the 
renowned  Kepler  himself  mistook  one  of  these  spots  for  the  pas- 
sage of  Mercury.  The  popular  idea  regarding  the  Sun  at  the  time 
was  that  it  was  pure  fire.  In  fact  this  doctrine  was  taught  and  a 
denial  of  it  would  almost  have  been  an  act  of  heresy. 

Although  to  the  naked  eye  the  surface  of  the  sun  may  appear 
regular,  yet  the  invention  of  powerful  telescopes  has  proven  this  to 
be  false.  It  is  extremely  rugged  and  irregular.  Seen  through  the 
telescope  it  appears  to  be  covered  with  small  granules,  mostly  oval 
in  form,  the  very  fine  lines  which  join  them  forming  a  network. 
Father  Secchi,  the  eminent  Italian  astronomer,  attempted  a  draw- 
ing of  this.  He  says  ;  — "  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  familiar  ob- 
ject which  resembles  this  structure  ;  we  obtain  a  kind  of  analogy 
when  we  look  through  the  telescope  at  a  drop  of  thickened  milk, 
the  globules  of  which  have  lost  the  regularity  of  their  form."  Na- 
smyth,  another  astronomer  of  the  present  day,  expounded  what  is 
called  the  willow-leaf  structure  of  the  solar  surface.  According  to 
his  theory  enormous  bodies,  shaped  like  the  leaves  of  the  willow, 
are  spread  over  the  whole  disk  of  the  sun,  except  where  the  spots 
lie.  They  are  all  of  one  size,  but  lie  over  one  another  in  every  di- 
rection, and  were  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  sources  of  the  so- 
lar light  and  heat.  Although  Nasmyth's  theory  has  since  been 
disproved,  yet  it  rested  on  solid  facts  and  to  him  we  owe  the  dis- 
covery of  the  irregular  leaf-like  form,  upon  which  nearly  all  astron- 
omers agree,  and  thus  we  have  what  are  called  sun  spots, 
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Probably  the  most  important  thing-  to  be  studied  about  the 
Sun  is  the  nature  of  these  spots.  Father  Sheiner  a  Jesuit  priest 
of  Ingolstadt,  was  the  first  to  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to 
them.  We  can  hardly  judge  of  the  stir  this  created  in  the  scientific 
world  at  the  time.  ''The  glorious  orb  of  day  had  always  been 
regarded  and  honored  as  the  purest  symbol  of  celestial  incorrup- 
tibility and  the  learned  men  of  the  period  would  never  have  dared 
admit  the  existence  of  these  spots.  It  would  have  been  almost 
treason  and  dogma  itself  would  seem  to  be  compromised."  It 
seemed  like  heresy  to  affirm  that  His  heretofore  Immaculate 
Majesty  was  after  all  not  free  from  stain. 

Early  astronomers  believed  sun  spots  to  be  entirely  separated 
from  and  elevated  considerably  above  the  surface  and  to  revolve 
about  the  Sun.  But  this  opinion  is  untenable,  because  they  are 
alternately  visible  and  invisible  for  the  same  length  of  time.  As 
a  general  rule  they  make  their  appearance  on  the  East  side  of  the 
Sun,  and  moving  toward  the  West  disappear  in  about  14  days. 
Spots  nearly  always  pass  over  the  Sun's  disk  but  once.  They 
seem  to  break  up  before  that  part  of  the  Sun's  surface  which  was 
visible  to  us  becomes  invisible  again.  Very  often,  however,  the 
same  spot  appears  a  second  time  and  some  times,  although  very 
rarely  the  same  one  has  been  seen  three  or  four  times.  They  are 
not  to  be  found  thrown  at  haphazard  on  the  Sun,  but  are  most 
numerous  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  equator  and  very 
few  appear  in  latitudes  above  35°  or  40°.  Father  Shenier  tells  us 
that  they  all  appear  to  be  in  a  zone  between  the  tenth  and  thirtieth 
degrees  of  latitude. 

Sun  spots  are  made  up  ot  two  parts — 1st  a  dark  circular  part 
called  the  umbra  and  around  this  a  lighter  part  called  the  penumbra, 
which  is  a  kind  of  fringe  composed  of  filaments  directed  radially. 
A  spots  whose  umbra  forms  its  centre  is  the  most  usual.  It  is 
called  a  normal  spot.  But  in  many  cases  the  umbra  is  out  of  the 
centre  and  has  its  penumbra  only  on  one  side,  the  filaments  not 
pointing  toward  the  centre  but  curved  in  all  directions.  The 
number  of  sun  spots  varies  very  much  from  time  to  time.  In  1871 
there  were  so  many  of  them  that  astronomers  were  enabled  to 
determine  the  zone  in  which  they  habitually  appeared,  while  in 
1879  very  few  were  seen.      The   same    might  be  said   about  their 
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duration.      Some   last  but   few   days,  while   others   again   last  for 
months. 

Sun  spots,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  are  not  stationary.  It 
has  been  found  that  they  return  to  the  place  whence  they  started 
in  about  27^3  days.  We  might  be  apt  to  conclude  therefore  that 
the  Sun  rotatates  in  this  time.  But  this  is  not  true  for  we  have 
failed  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Earth  also  moves. 
During-  these  27^/3  days,  she  will  have  passed  over  about  250  of 
her  orbit.  Therefore  when  the  spot  has  apparently  completed  a 
revolution,  it  has  really  revolved  once  and  gone  over  two  days 
of  the  next  revolution.  Allowing  for  this  it  has  been  found  that 
the  true  time  of  the  Sun's  rotation  is  about  25J  days.  However, 
we  have  here  to  notice  an  extraordinary  fact.  The  Sun's  rotation 
differs  widely  from  that  of  the  Earth.  Since  the  latter  is  a  solid 
body,  it  necessarily  rotates  as  a  whole,  every  point  on  its  surface 
taking  the  same  time  to  make  a  revolution.  The  former  on  the 
contrary  is  not  solid.  The  velocity  of  its  rotation  increases  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles.  Those  who  have  made  a  close  study 
of  the  movements  of  spots  have  found  that  they  vary  in  their 
periods  of  revolution,  according  to  their  position  on  the  sun.  Spots 
on  either  side  of  the  equator  move  faster  than  those  on  the  equator: 
which  fact  demonstrates  the  Sun's  peculiar  mode  of  rotation. 

Now,  having  a  general  idea  of  what  sun  spots  are  we  must 
inquire  more  deeply  into  their  nature.  As  I  mentioned  before, 
Sheiner  imagined  that  they  were  satellites.  Galileo,  from  the  ob- 
servations he  made,  concluded  that  they  partook  of  the  nature  of 
clouds  floating  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  explanation  was  ad- 
mitted for  a  long  time  and  is  even  held  by  some  of  our  present  day 
astronomers.  Others  again  have  asserted  that  they  are  steep 
mountains,  and  many  learned  men  who  regard  the  sun  as  a  liquid 
mass  have  affirmed  that  they  are  scoria  floating  on  an  ocean  ot 
fire.  But  such  strong  objections  have  been  brought  against  all 
these  theories  that  they  are  hardly  tenable  at  the  present  day.  It 
is  to  Wilson,  an  astronomer  ot  Glasgow,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  true  explanation.  The  sun  spots  are  undoubtedly  cavities 
in  the  photosphere.  They  are  filled  with  gases  and  vapors  which 
are  cooler  than  the  surrounding  portions  and  which  therefore  ab- 
sorb a  considerable  quantity  ot  light.     This  accounts  for  the   dark 
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color  of  the  umbra.  The  appearance  of  the  spots  as  they  disappear 
around  the  edge  of  the  sun  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  are 
depressions  in  its  surface.  Looking  at  a  normal  spot  when  it  is 
near  the  centre  the  umbra  is  nearly  in  the  middle  ;  but  as  it  moves 
nearer  the  edge  the  side  of  the  pneumbra  nearest  us  becomes  nar- 
rower while  that  farthest  from  us  grows  wider  ;  and  just  as  it  goes 
out  of  sight  the  penumbra  on  the  inner  edge  disappears  altogether, 
—  "the  appearance,"  says  Young,  ''being  precisely  such  as  would 
be  shown  by  a  saucer  shaped  cavity  in  the  surface  of  a  globe,  the 
bottom  of  the  saucer  being  painted  black  to  represent  the  umbra, 
and  the  sloping  sides  gray  to  represent  the  penumbra." 

Sun  spots  are  far  from  being  all  of  the  same  size.  The  um- 
bra of  the  smallest  would  have  a  diameter  of  about  500  miles, 
while  the  diameter  of  the  largest  would  be  about  60,000.  The 
penumbra  of  the  largest  spot  would  have  a  diameter  of  about  150,- 
000  miles.  The  extent  of  the  depression  of  the  umbra  below  the 
surface  has  been  very  hard  to  determine,  but  according  to  Fay, 
Carrington  and  other  astronomers  of  note  it  varies  from  500  to  2,- 
800  miles. 

The  process  by  which  these  spots  are  supposed  to  be  formed 
is  very  interesting.  There  is  no  law  governing  the  time  necessary 
for  their  formation.  In  some  cases  the  pores  on  the  surface  ap- 
pear to  open  and  a  spot  is  gradually  evolved.  At  other 
times  again  they  appear  almost  in  an  instant  ;  but  if  the 
observer  has  watched  the  sun  closely  for  several  days  ahead  he  will 
have  seen  that  there  has  been  great  agitation  going  on.  Luminous 
bubbles  have  been  appearing  and  disappearing  very  rapidly  and  at 
short  intervals,  when  suddenly  there  is  a  kind  of  explosion  and  a 
large  opening  is  made.  At  first  there  is  no  penumbra,  but  it  is 
gradually  evolved  and  assumes  a  regular  form,  according  as  the 
spot  itself  takes  its  determined  shape.  When  there  are  several 
spots  close  together  it  often  happens  that  the  luminous  matter  sep- 
arating them  is  dissolved  and  they  unite  into  one.  The  contrary 
has  also  been  observed  to  take  place.  A  single  spot  has  been 
known  to  divide,  the  part  broken  away,  however,  disappearing 
shortly  afterwards.  The  penumbra  of  a  sun  spot  is  far  from  being 
regular  in  its  structure.  Its  size  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  spot 
and    the    filaments    which    compose    it    have  no  fixed  direction. 
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"Some,"  says  Flammarion,  "  resemble  sinuous  currents  which 
straighten  out  as  they  become  more  distant  from  the  umbra  ;  and 
many  appear  as  if  formed  of  oval  shaped  masses  like  knots  stretch- 
ed out  and  placed  end  to  end." 

From  the  fact  that  the  number  of  sun  spots  varies  from  time 
to  time  the  question  arose  among-  astronomers  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  had  fixed  periods.  Schwabe,  a  German,  made  an  ex- 
tensive series  of  observations  running  over  nearly  thirty  years  and 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  attain  a  maximum  every  ten 
or  twelve  years,  a  conclusion  which  has  been  confirmed  by  recent 
study.  As  yet  no  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  periodicity  has 
been  advanced.  The  celebrated  English  astronomer,  Sir  John 
Herschell,  attempted  to  explain  it  by  meteors  which  he  supposed 
to  move  in  orbits,  revolving  once  round  the  Sun  every  10  or  11 
years  and  coming  so  near  it  at  perihrelion  that  its  attractive  force 
caused  many  of  them  to  actually  fall  into  it.  The  distribution  of 
the  spots  on  the  surface  of  the  Sun,  however,  does  not  permit  of 
this  explanation.  Others,  from  the  fact  that  the  spots  are  most 
numerous  when  Venus,  Mercury  and  the  Earth  are  nearest  the 
Sun  suggested  these  planets  as  the  cause.  And  others  again  held 
that  they  were  caused  by  Jupiter  whose  period  is  just  about  the 
same  as  the  sun-spot  period.  But  this  theory  must  also  be  re- 
jected for  often  a  maximum  of  spots  occurs  when  he  is  in  aphelion 
— that  is  on  a  point  on  his  orbit  farthest  away  from  the  Sun. 
We  have  yet  to  await  a  perfectly  satisfactory  explanation  of  this 
periodicity. 

The  influence  of  sun  spots  on  our  Earth  has  been  a  problem 
which,  for  a  few  years  back,  has  claimed  much  attention.  The 
great  point  now  is  to  find  a  means  of  predicting  the  weather  for 
some  time  ahead,  and  the  man  who  will  succeed  in  this,  if  success 
is  at  all  possible,  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  world.  "  The 
exclusive  possession  ot  such  a  knowledge,"  says  Langley,  "would 
bring  wealth  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice  to  the  user  ;  or  to 
ascend  from  the  lower  ground  of  personal  interest  to  the  higher 
aims  of  philanthropy  and  science,  could  we  predict  the  harvests 
we  should  be  armed  with  a  knowledge  that  might  provide  against 
coming  years  of  famine,  and  make  life  distinctly  happier  and  easier 
to  hundreds  of  millions  of  toilers  on  the  Earth's  surface."     But  as 
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yet  we  have  no  certain  knowledg-e  of  the  relation  of  sun-spots  and 
the  weather,  in  fact  it  js  scarcely  possible  that  they  exert  any  in- 
fluence in  that  direction.  We  know,  however,  that  the  spots  are 
cooler  than  the  Sun  itself  and  we  might  think  that,  on  this  account 
it  would  give  off  less  heat.  But  this  idea  is  incorrect  except  in  as 
far  as  the  spots  themselves  are  concerned.  It  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  deprivation  of  heat  due  to  them  would  amount  to  only 
^3°  Fahrenheit  every  period.  But  this  says  Langley,  "  is  the 
direct  effect  of  the  spots  considered  merely  as  cool  patches  on  the 
surface,  and  it  does  not  imply  that  when  theie  are  most  spots  the 
Sun  will  necessary  give  less  heat.  In  fact  there  may  be  a  com- 
pensating action  accompanying  them  which  makes  its  radiation 
greater  than  when  they  are  absent."  We  are  positively  certain, 
however,  that  sun-spots  exert  at  least  one  influence  on  the  Earth, 
— they  are  the  cause  of  those  electric  phenomena  called 
magnetic  storms  which  are  known  to  be  raging  when  the 
compass  needle  is  very  unsteady  and  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 
rendered  almost  useless.  When  these  storms  are  frequent  and 
very  violent  there  are  always  a  great  many  spots  on  the  Sun.  We 
are  yet  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  connection,  but  that  there  is 
a  connection  is  established  beyond  all  doubt.  In  November  1882, 
there  was  a  magnetic  storm  so  violent  that  it  almost  completely 
stopped  electric  communication  between  places  in  America.  It 
took  hours  to  send  telegraphic  despatches  and  the  switch-boards 
in  many  telephone  stations  were  burned  away.  At  this  very  time 
a  large  Sun  spot  was  discovered. 

Next  in  order  is  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  surrounds  the 
photosphere  and  may  almost  be  said  to  be  a  part  of  it.  This  stra- 
tum, although  of  comparatively  small  thicknes,  is  the  densest  and 
hottest  part  and  has  been  found  to  contain  vapors  of  many  of  the 
elements  to  be  found  on  the  earth.  Above  this  again  is  the  chro- 
mosphere, a  very  important  portion  of  the  sun,  about  which  a 
great  deal  has  been  learned.  This  region  is  like  the  others  made 
up  of  a  number  of  gases  of  which  hydrogen  forms  by  far  the  great- 
est part,  and  which  seem  never  to  condense  into  clouds  of  solid  or 
liquid  particles.  It  is  visible  only  during  a  total  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
when  it  appears  to  be  of  a  bright  red  color,  whence  the  name — 
chromosphere       When  seen  (at  the  time  of  an  eclipse)  it  has   very 
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much  the  appearance  of  an  immense  sheet  of  red  fire,  only  the 
flames  are  composed  of  upright  filaments,  although  in  reality  there 
can  be  no  combustion  since  the  temperature  is  too  high  to  admit 
of  it.  Rising  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles  above  the  chromos- 
phere are  the  beautiful  prominences  or  protuberances,  to  the  study 
of  which  so  much  attention  has  been  given  by  modern  astrono- 
mers. At  a  total  eclipse,  when  as  everybody  knows,  the  moon  is 
between  the  earth  and  the  sun,  the  ring  of  the  chromosphere  be- 
comes visible  and  with  it  these  prominences  which  seem  to  throw 
themselves  in  every  direction  around  the  moon,  very  much  re- 
sembling immense  tongues  of  pink  fire.  The  attention  of  astrono- 
mers was  first  drawn  to  them  during  the  eclipse  of  July  1S42, 
although  they  were  really  discovered  centuries  before  ;  the  discov- 
erers, however,  thought  them  to  be  merely  optical  illusions.  Since 
the  year  1842,  everyone  interested  set  to  work  to  ascertain  their 
nature.  At  first  it  was  not  known  whether  they  were  attached  to 
the  sun  or  to  the  moon  ;  but  photographs  taken  during  the  eclipse 
of  i860,  proved  that  they  really  belonged  to  the  Sun,  for  from 
these  it  was  seen  that  the  moon  moved  over  them. 

The  first  theory  put  forth  as  to  the  nature  of  the  prominences 
was  that  they  were  mountains,  but  some  o(  them  were  observed 
to  be  so  much  inclined  that  being  such  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  keep  their  balance.  During  the  eclipse  of  185 1,  which 
was  total  in  Sweden,  Mr.  Airy  the  then  director  of  the  Greenwich 
Observatory,  made  several  valuable  observations  wnich  have 
thrown  much  light  on  the  subject.*  He  proved —  (1)  that  the  pro- 
minences were  not  mountains  but  gaseous  masses,  very  much  re- 
sembling clouds  in  appearance  ;  (2)  that  the  variety  of  forms  which 
a  single  one  was  supposed  to  assume,  might  be  real  variations, 
but  also  it  might  be  that  the  drawings  heretofore  completed  were 
incorrect  ;  (3)  that  those  on  the  side  of  the  sun  which  the  moon 
was  leaving  grew  larger,  while  those  grew  smaller  that  were  situ- 
ated on  the  side  which  the  moon  was  approaching,  whence  he 
rightly  concluded  that  they  were  attached  to  the  sun  and  not  to 
the  moon  ;  (4)  on  account  of  the  short  time  during  which  observa- 
tions can  be  made  (because  of  the  rapid  motion  of  the  moon  over 
the  Sun's  disk),  all  observers  have  not  seen  the  same  number  of 
prominences,  nor  have  they  placed  them,  on  the  same  part    of   the 
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surface.  The  number  of  prominences  during  the  eclipse  was  so 
great  that  it  was  impossible  to  count  them.  The  sun  was  wholly 
surrounded  by  jets  of  flame,  reaching  to  a  great  height.  The  next 
occasion  which  presented  itself  to  the  study  of  these  phenomena 
was  in  August  1868.  Shortly  before  this  new  discoveries  had  been 
made  along  the  line  of  spectrum  analysis  and  it  was  proposed  to 
utilize  them  in  solving  the  problems  yet  remaining. 

It  might  be  well  here  for  me  to  give  a  short  explanation  of 
this  all  important  process.  No  doubt  everyone  here  has  noticed 
that  on  looking  through  a  glass  prism,  objects  on  the  other  side 
appear  to  be  beautifully  tinted,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  many 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon. 
It  is  this — the  white  light  falling  from  the  Sun  as  it  traverses  the 
prism  is  divided  into  its  component  parts,  or  speaking  more  scien- 
tifically is  dispersed.  If  the  image  of  the  ray  is  received  on  a 
screen  placed  in  a  dark  room  it  is  found  to  be  a  bright  band  com- 
posed of  seven  colors,  viz.:  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
orange  and  red.  This  is  what  is  termed  the  solar  spectrum. 
Now  it  is  very  important  to  note  that  the  colors  of  this  spectrum 
are  not  continuous.  In  1802  Wollaston  and  after  him  Fraunhofer, 
a  famous  German  optician,  observed  that  a  great  number  of  fine 
dark  lines  crossed  them  at  very  unequal  intervals.  In  experi- 
ments made  with  artificial  lights  and  with  some  of  the  stars  these 
dark  lines  changed  their  positions  and  were  more  or  less 
numerous.  The  spectrum  of  an  electric  light  contains  very  bright 
lines.  In  flames  in  which  certain- chemical  substaces  are  vaporized 
very  brilliant  lines  which  differ  for  different  substances  are  observed 
instead  of  dark  ones.  It  it  to  the  presence  of  these  lines  that  the 
spectra  owe  their  usefulness.  Experiments  made  by  Bunsen  and 
Kirchoff  proved  that  the  same  substance  when  volatilized  always 
produces  lines  which  have  the  same  color  and  occupy  the  same 
positions,  and  also  that  a  metal  always  showed  its  presence  no 
matter  how  small  a  quantity  of  it  existed  in  the  substance.  Hence 
we  have  spectrum  anylysis,  a  sure  method  of  ascertaining  the 
composition  of  a  body  by  means  of  its  light. 

For  the  study  of  the  different  spectra,  Kirchoff  and  Bunsen 
invented  the  spectroscope.  The  essential  part  of  this  instrument  is 
a  prism  by  means  of  which  the  light  is  dispersed.     The  ray    is  ad- 
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mitted  to  this  prism  throug-h  a  narrow  slit  in  the  end  of  a  tube 
containing-  an  achromatic  lens.  This  tube  is  called  the  collimator 
The  spectrum  is  looked  at  throug-h  a  small  telescope  called  the 
view  telescope.  On  nearly  all  the  modern  instruments  is  found 
another  still  smaller  tube  which  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw 
attached  to  it  calculates  the  difference  between  the  lines.  When 
spectra  are  to  be  compared  a  second  small  prison  is  fixed  to  the 
slit  in  the  collimator. 

Now  in  regard  to  solar  prominences,    spectrum    analysis    has 
enabled    astronomers    to    settle  two  very  important  questions;  (1) 
are  the  prominences  composed  of  solid  matter,  or  are  they  gaseous? 
(2)    what    substances    enter    into  their  composition  ?       From    the 
eclipse  of  August  1868,  very    much    was    learned.      An    enormous 
prominence  almost  ten  times  as  lar^e  as  the  earth    was    seen,  and 
by  attaching-  a  spectroscope  to  the  telescope  a  spectrum  formed  of 
a  number  of  white  rays    was    obtained.      The    first    question    was 
therefore  solved— the  prominences  were  really    g-aseous    in    com- 
position-    But  the  more  difficult  of  the  two  was  yet  to  be    answer- 
ed.     If  they  were  gaseous  what  might  be  the  nature  of  the    gases 
which    enter    into  their  composition.     In  order  to  determine  this  it 
was    necessary    to    know  the  color  and  position  of  the  lines  in  the 
spectra  of  the  different  gases  and  metals  and  compare    them    with 
the  spectra  of  the  prominences.     This  was  done  by   Janssen,  who 
made    the    very    important    discovery    that  they  were  visible  even 
when    there    was    no    eclipse,  and  that  hydrogen  was  their  funda- 
mental and  principal  constituent. 

He  swept  his  telescope  to  which  was  attached  a  spectroscope, 
over  the  edge  of  the  sun  and  when  he  came  to  a  prominence  turned 
the  collimator  of  the  latter  instrument  upon  it.  Observing  the 
spectrum  formed  he  found  that  the  hydrogen  lines  in  it  varied  in 
length,  which  fact  enabled  him  to  determine  the  form  of  the  pro- 
minences and  hence  the  form  of  the  chromosphere.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  in  all  the  principal  observatories  of  the  world,  the  prom- 
inences are  viewed  each  day  and  several  important  phenomena 
attending  them  have  been  observed.  Sometimes  there  is  almost 
perfect  rest,  then  violent  eruptions  take  place  and  immense  flames 
thousands  of  miles  in  height  are  ejected.  Flammarion  describes 
these  very  beautifully.    He  says  :  "  They  sometimes   assume  mag- 
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nificent  forms,  more  beautiful  than  any  artificial  fireworks  our   im- 
aginations can    picture  ;    the  branches  falling  in  the  form  of  para- 
bolas more  or  less  inclined  present  a  very  artisttc  spectacle.   Some 
jets  resemble  the  spreading  tops  of   beautiful    palm    trees       More 
often   the   trunk,  very  lively  and  very  brilliantly  dominated,  at   a 
certain  height  appears  to  divide  into  branches.      Again  the  summit 
is  carried  by  the  wind  toward  the  jet,  and  then   turned   ma   con- 
trary  direction.     These  forms  are  always  filamentary  at  the    base 
and  terminate  in  thread-like  flames.     Their    light  is  so   br.ght  that 
that  they  shine  through  thin  clouds  even  when    the    chromosphere 
has  disappeared  and  these  show  besides  hydrogen,  the  presence  of 
several  other  substances.     They  seldom  last  more  than  an  an  hour 
•md  are  mote  often  seen  for  only  a  tew  minutes.' 

The  substances  that  compose  the  prominences    are    mcandes- 
cent  gases  uplifted  by  some  force  whose  origin  is  not  known.    The 
fact    that    they  appear  not  to  be  thrown  out  in  a  straight  hue,  but 
sp  rally,(the  axis  sometimes  being  vertical  and  sometimes  horizon- 
tal) seems  to  indicate    that    they    result    from  an  interior  eruptive 
force  combined  with  that  exerted  by  violent  ^^Tles^Z 
they  have  reached  a  great  height  they  seem  to   strike   a   rests   ng 
medium  which  is  supposed  to   be    solar   atmosphere,    and   losing 
their   filamentary    form  they  become  clouds  which  soon  fade  away 
and  disappear  altogether.  . 

We  have  now  reached  the  corona,   the   outermost   port.on  of 
the  sun.     This  phenomenon,  which  is  about  twice  as  bnght :  as- the 
iull-noon,  can  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  during  a    total    eclipse 
from  which  ancient  astronomers  concluded   that  there  could  be  no 
total  eclipse  since  the  moon  did  not  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sum     Scientists   generally   divide    the   »«;to^; 
although  these  merge  into  one  another  so   gradually  that  , ,s  ,m 
possible  to  tell  where  one  begins  and  the  other  ends.     The  first 
part   is  in  immediate  contact  with  the  photosphere  and    by  reason 
of  its  bright  green  color  contrasts  very  beautifully  with  the  bn.hant 
s  a  Lt  of  thai  portion.      It  is  so   brilliant   as   sometimes   to  cause 
doubt  as  to  the  pre  ise  moment  of  the  totality  of  an  -1^  Js 
width    in    angular    measurement  is  between     fifteen    and    twenty 
Teconds.     TlTe  next  part   from  which  the  prominences  arise  is  a   o 
very  brilliant  and  has  a  breadth  of  about  five  mmutes.     The  third 
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part  is  the  corona  proper.  Its  circumference  is  far  from  being 
regular.  It  seems  to  be  composed  of  streaks  and  filaments  which 
generally  radiate  outward  from  the  Sun,  although  too,  often  curved 
and  twisted  in  every  direction.  These  filaments  are  found  to  be 
longest  in  the  sun-spot  zone,  that  is  about  350  on  each  side  of  the 
solar  equator,  but  they  also  appear  at  the  poles. 

The  Sun  is  undoubtedly  the  prime  cause  of  the  corona,  but  its 
appearance  may  be  much  changed  by  the  Moon  and  by  the  fact 
that  we  look  at  it  through  our  atmosphere.  We  have  no  certainty 
as  to  its  nature  and  extent.  If  our  instruments  and  our  eye  sight 
were  more  powerful  much  more  might  be  seen.  It  cannot  be,  as 
was  once  supposed,  a  solar  atmosphere,  at  least  if  it  is  an  at- 
mosphere it  cannot  resemble  that  of  the  Earth,  because,  as  Young 
says  "no  gaseous  envelope  in  any  way  analogous  to  the  earth's 
atmosphere  could  exist  there  under  the  solar  conditions  of  pressure 
and  temperature."  The  corona  is  most  probably  meteoric  matter 
ejected  from  the  nucleus  of  the  Sun  and  so  rare  that  comets  have 
passed  directly  through  it  without  being  in  the  least  disturbed  in 
their  courses. 

Thus  far  I  have  said  nothing  about  the  central  part  or  nucleus 
of  the  Sun  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  up  to  the  present  astronom- 
ers have  obtained  very  little  positive  knowledge  concerning  it.  They 
are  certain  of  two  things  only — that  it  has  a  very  high  temperature 
and  very  low  density.  Many  suppose  that  it  is  gaseous  matter,  but 
from  what  is  known  of  the  behaviour  of  gases,  they  must  admit 
that  this  gaseous  matter  is  in  a  far  different  state  from  gases  pre- 
pared by  chemical  means.  The  condensation  which  must  certainly 
result  from  the  enormous  force  of  solar  gravity  and  the  intense 
heat  of  the  nucleus  should  certainly  tend  to  increase  its  density 
and  give  it  a  consistency  somewhat  like  tar  or  pitch.  This  has 
caused  many  to  hold  to  the  theory  that  the  central  mass  is  in  the 
liquid  state. 

The  Sun  is  the  world's  great  source  of  light  and  heat. 
Scientists  have  calculated  that  its  light  is  equal  in  quantity  to  that 
of  1,575  billions  of  billion  candles.  It  is  190,000  times  as  bright 
as  a  single  candle  and  150  times  as  bright  as  limelight,  which 
when  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  Sun,  is  as  a  dark  spot  on 
its  disk.      But  it  must  not   be  supposed    that  the    whole  surface  of 
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the  Sun  is  of  equal  brightness.  If  we  take  a  screen  and  throw 
upon  it  an  image  of  the  Sun  of  at  least  i  foot  in  diameter,  we  will 
find  that  the  light  at  the  edge  is  very  much  weaker  than  that  at 
the  middle,  being  only  about  yj,  as  strong.  There  is  also  a  marked 
difference  in  color.  At  the  limb  the  blue  and  violet  rays  lose  much 
more  of  their  brightness  than  do  the  yellow  and  red,  and  the  light 
from  that  portion  is  brownish  red  as  compared  with  that  from  the 
centre.  This  phenomenon  can  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way 
than  by  supposing  that  the  lower  portion  of  the  surrounding  at- 
mosphere absorbs  many  of  the  rays,  thus  preventing  them  from 
reaching  the  earth  in  all  their  intensity. 

The  problem  of  finding  the  exact  amount  of  heat  sent  out 
from  the  Sun  is  one  which  is  not  very  readily  understood.  By  the 
amount  of  heat  received  by  the  Earth  from  the  Sun,  we  mean  the 
number  of  heat  units  received  in  a  unit  of  time  by  a  square  unit  of 
surface,  when  the  Sun  is  in  the  zenith.  The  unit  of  heat  is  called 
the  calorie.  It  is  the  quantity  required  to  raise  the  temperature 
of  one  kilogramme  of  water  one  degree  centigrade.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  find  how  much  heat  falls  on  a  small  known 
surface.  We  take  a  saucer-shaped  vessel  which  contains  about 
ioo  cubic  centimetres  of  water.  Into  this  is  dipped  a  thermometer 
which  registers  the  temperature.  The  apparatus  is  arranged  so 
that  the  water  will  not  run  out  and  is  exposed  to  the  perpendicular 
rays  of  the  Sun.  Now  disregarding  the  heat  absorbed  by  the  at- 
mosphere and  that  radiated  to  the  vessel,  it  is  observed  that  the 
ioo  centimetres  of  water  receive  from  the  Sun  each  minute  about 
25  calories,  that  is  1  kilogramme  of  water  would  be  raised  258 
centigrade  or  25  kilogrammes  would  be  raised  i°.  This  quantity 
— 25  calories  for  100  centimetres  per  minute — is  what  is  known  as 
the  solar  constant.  Therefore  if  100  centimetres  receive  25  calories 
of  heat  in  one  minute,  finding  the  cross-section  of  the  Earth  ex- 
posed to  the  sun's  rays  in  centimetres,  we  may  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  calories  it  receives.  The  sun's  heat  falling  on  the  earth 
during  a  single  minute  is  sufficient  to  boil  37,000,000,000  tons  of 
water,  or  it  would  melt  in  one  year  a  layer  of  ice  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  globe  160  feet  thick.  But  we  receive  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  sun's  heat.  It  is  thrown  in  all  directions  and 
could  warm  2,200,000,000  worlds  like  our  own 
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"  Let  us  suppose,"  says  Langley,  "  that  we  could  sweep  up 
from  the  earth  all  the  ice  and  snow  on  its  surface,  and  gathering 
in  the  accumulations  which  are  on  its  Arctic  and  Antartic  poles, 
commence  building  with  it  a  tower  greater  than  that  of  Babel, 
fifteen  miles  in  diameter  and  so  high  as  to  exhaust  our  store. 
Imagine  that  it  could  be  preserved  untouched  by  the  sun's  rays 
while  we  built  on  with  the  accumulations  of  successive  winters, 
until  it  reached  out  240,000  miles  into  space  and  formed  an  ice- 
bridge  to  the  moon,  and  that  there  we  concentrated  on  it  the  sun's 
whole  radiation,  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  goes  on 
every  minute.  In  one  second  the  whole  would  be  gone,  melted, 
boiled  "and  dissipated  in  vapor." 

Now  the  question  is,  if  there  be  such  a  great  heat,  how  is  it 
maintained  ?  A  fire  presupposes  fuel,  but  it  would  be  absurd  to 
compare  the  heat  of  the  Sun  with  any  we  have  on  earth.  No  quan- 
tity of  fuel  could  supply  what  the  sun  would  need  for  a  single  sec- 
ond's burning.  It  is  thought  that  in  Pennsylvania  there  is  enough 
coal  to  supply  the  whole  country  at  its  present  rate  of  consumption 
for  over  1,000  years.  Yet  this  would  burn  in  the  sun  for  about 
Y^J^th  of  a  second.  If  the  whole  body  of  the  Sun  were  coal  it 
would  certainly  have  been  consumed  in  much  less  time  than  man 
has  been  on  the  earth,  and  we  know  from  the  history  of  the  last 
2,000  years  that  there  has  been  very  little  if  any  diminution  in  the 
amount  of  heat  that  the  earth  receives.  Therefore  that  the  Sun  is 
a  burning  body  which  is  gradually  consuming  itself  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  held. 

One  of  the  most  plausible  theories  regarding  the  constancy  of 
the  Sun's  heat,  endeavors  to  explain  it  by  the  fall  of  meteors  or 
aerolites  upon  its  surface.  The  Sun  is  the  centre  of  gravitation  of 
millions  of  bodies.  Beside  the  planets  which  have  fixed  orbits, 
there  exist  a  multitude  of  comets,  comparatively  small  in  size,  that 
describe  much  more  elongated  orbits,  and  are  thus  rendered  liable 
to  considerable  resistance.  For  example,  Encke's  comet  ap- 
proaches visibly  to  the  Sun  as  the  length  of  its  period  diminishes. 
From  this  <ause  its  motion  is  accelerated  and  some  day,  no  doubt, 
after  describing  a  spiral  course  round  the  Sun  will  fall  into  it. 
Then  again  there  is  an  almost  infinite  number  of  meteors.  They 
very    seldom    have   elliptical  orbits  but  describe  parabolic    curves, 
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which  seems  to  show  that  they  are  approaching-  the  region  of  the 
sun  for  the  first  time.  These  meteors  very  often  collide  and  the 
result  is  that  thousands  of  them  tall  upon  the  Sun's  surface.  But 
they  need  not  necessarily  burn  when  they  touch  the  Sun.  The 
enormous  rate  of  speed  at  which  they  are  going  would  produce  on 
collision  a  quantity  of  heat  over  9,000  times  that  produced  by  an 
equal  mass  of  coal.  Here  then,  is  a  means  of  causing-  heat  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  restore  all  that  lost  by  radiation.  There  are, 
however,  several  objections  to  this  theory  which  make  it  rather  un- 
tenable. The  one  generally  held  by  astronomers  of  the  present 
day  is  what  is  known  as  Helmholtz's  theory  of  solar  contraction. 
He  explains  the  constancy  of  the  Sun's  heat  by  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  force  of  gravity  into  heat.  This  explanation  presup- 
poses the  nebular  theory  of  LaPlace.  The  different  parts  of  the 
created  nebula,  formed  at  first  nothing  but  a  chaotic  mass,  subject 
only  to  the  force  of  gravity.  This  force  being  at  work  the  mole- 
cules of  the  nebula  tend  to  go  toward  the  centre  and  they  precip- 
itate themselves  upon  one  another.  This  precipitation,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  there  must  be  condensation  and  therefore  a  slow 
contraction  in  bulk,  produces  heat.  Helmholtz  has  calculated  that 
a  diminution  of  1-1000  of  the  Sun's  liameter  would  supply  heat 
enough  to  take  the  place  of  that  lost  by  the  radiation  of  21,000 
years. 

So  wre  need  not  fear  that  the  Sun's  heat  and  light  will  fail  us, 
at  least  not  for  many  centuries  to  come  ;  although  there  is  an  ulti- 
mate limit  beyond  which  contraction  is  impossible.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  at  the  present  rate  of  diminution  the  Sun's  heat  can- 
not last  any  longer  than  a  million  years.  If  the  cooling  and  ex- 
tinction of  the  Sun  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  world,  it  is  yet  a  long 
distance  away. 

There  yet  remains  a  very  interesting  question  which  is  every 
day  becoming  more  important — the  Sun's  industrial  relations  to 
man.  Man  who  once  adored  mighty  Sol  as  his  god,  in  some  fu- 
ture time  not  far  distant  may  yet  make  him  the  slave  of  his  will. 
When  all  the  forests  are  cut  and  burned  away,  when  the  earth  will 
refuse  to  supply  him  with  coal,  he  will  be  obliged  to  look  about 
for  another  source  of  power  and  will  turn  towards  the  Sun.  The 
orb  of  day  is  the  great  source    of    mechanical    energy.      The    coal 
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that  drives  the  steam  engine  and  the  water  that  turns  the  wheel, 
are  simply  stored  up  sun-power.  But  there  is  an  immense  amount 
of  solar  energy  wasted.  If  we  are  to  believe  scientists  we  must 
admit,  that,  from  every  square  yard  of  the  earth's  surface,  suppos- 
ing the  Sun's  rays  to  fall  perpendicularly  and  unaffected  by  the 
atmosphere,  there  could  be  derived  more  than  one  horsepower. 
All  the  steam  engines  in  the  world  could  be  set  going  together  by 
the  noon-day  heat  which  falls  on  such  a  small  area  as  that  occu- 
pied by  the  City  of  London  or  Manhattan  Island.  No  wonder, 
then,  that  many  inventors  have  turned  their  attention  to  this 
as  a  source  of  power  which,  though  so  far  it  has  cost  more  than  it 
is  worth,  is  yet  capable  of  great  results. 

At  the  great  Paris  Exposition  there  was  exhibited  an  extra- 
ordinary machine,  which  looked  very  much  like  a  large  inverted 
umbrella,  pointed  toward  the  Sun.  This  was  a  sun  machine  in- 
vented by  a  Mr.  Mouchot.  It  consisted  of  an  immense  parabolic 
reflector  which  concentrated  all  the  rays  to  a  steam-boiler  fixed  to 
the  centre.  This  steam  generated  by  the  Sun  drove  a  steam 
engine,  which  in  turn  was  employed  to  work  a  printing  press. 
There  is  in  New  York  also  a  solar  engine  invented  by  Ericsson, 
which  may  be  run  on  an  economical  scale  and  is  capable  of  being 
used  with  advantage  to  pump  water  into  desert  regions.  Who 
knows,  but  that  at  some  future  day  when  the  great  empire  of 
England  is  no  more  and  when  America  has  fallen  into  decay,  the 
vast  Sahara  now  barren  and  desolate  under  intense  solar  heat, 
may  lor  this  very  reason  become  the  seat  oi  a  "mightier  empire 
than  has  been."  He  who  will  find  a  means  of  utilizing  the  great 
amount  of  solar  energy  now  going  to  waste  will  certainly  cause 
a  greater  Revolution  than  the  woild  has  yet  witnessed. 
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No.  9 


Gladly    do    we   proffer    our  sincerest  congratulations  to  Rev. 
Father  McKenna  on  his  recent  elevation  to  the  sublime   dignity  of 
the  eternal  priesthood.      It  is  for  us  a  joy  and   a    pleasure    beyond 
expression   to  act  as  the  mouth-piece  of  the  whole  student-body  in 
echoing    the    enthusiastic    felicitations     offered    to    him     by    his 
pupils.        We    seize    this    opportunity    as    a    most    fitting    one 
to  assure  Rev.  Father  McKenna  that  his  worth    is    appreciated  by 
us.     We  know  indeed  and  feel  all  that  he  has  been  to  us— a  friend 
in  need  to  some  of  us,  a  consoler  in  sorrow,  a  counsellor  in    doubt 
and  trial,  an   indefatigable  professor,  an  unwearied  tutor,  a  gener- 
ous contributor  to  our  University  magazine    despite    his    multifar- 
ious   and    pressing    duties.      Everywhere   has    his    influence  been 
felt  and  always  for  good.      May  God  reward  him    a    thousand-fold 
for  the  past— and  for  the  future  may  God  speed  him  on  the  bright, 
glorious  way  of  sacerdotal  and  religious  perfection. 
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CHINA  AGAIN. 

China  has  again  attracted  our  attention  during-  the  month 
through  Russia's  demand  for  railroad  concessions.  Since  our  com- 
ment in  the  May  Review  on  Chinese  affairs,  in  which  we  touched 
on  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  respecting-  the 
ultimate  partition  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom,  a  very  important 
agreement  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  two  countries.  Their  dif- 
ferences until  recently  were  most  serious.  England,  however, 
sought  quietly  to  maintain  her  position  by  keeping  pace  with  the 
encroachments  of  her  rival,  and  to  limit,  whenever  possible,  the 
territory  which  Russia  was  seeking,  by  having  other  countries  as- 
sert an  "influence"  over  it.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  British 
endeavored  to  have  the  German  government  claim  a  wider  domin- 
ion in  the  Hoang-Ho  district,  one  of  the  richest  sections  of  China 
on 'account  of  its  excelleni  river  accommodations.  But  the  Ger- 
mans were  timid  and  refused  to  act  on  England's  suggestion.  John 
Bull  for  a  time  was  baffled.  He  well  understood  Russia  to  be 
firmly  grounded  in  the  North,  with  no  contiguous  claimant  in  the 
South,  except  Germany.  And  since  the  latter  had  refused  his  over- 
tures, he  saw  no  way  open  to  him  of  getting  the  bet- 
ter of  his  rival  through  opposition.  Then  Britain's  own  peculiar 
diplomacy  came  to  the  front  and  prepared  to  convert  the  enemy 
into  a  friend.  An  agreement  was  negotiated  and  after  due  con- 
sideration accepted.  This  practically  insures  each  country  against 
interference  from  the  other  in  whatever  demands  either  may  make 
on  the  Chinese  government  regarding  its  particular  (l  sphere  of 
influence."  The  importance  of  the  agreement  is  already  shown  in 
the  changed  conditions  under  its  operation.  Russia  having 
nearly  completed  her  trans-Siberian  railway,  is  anxious  to  ex- 
tend the  work  and  make  the  terminus  at  Port  Arthur.  This  neces- 
sitates traversing  Manchuria.  But  the  fact  that  Manchuria  is  a 
part  of  China. is  not  to  be  accounted  an  obstacle,  and  accordingly 
Russia  has  requested  the  Pekin  government  for  permission  to  build 
a  railroad  through  the  territory.  The  request  has  been  made  ap- 
parently with  the  fullest  confidence,  and  England  is  not  making 
any  objection  to  it.  The  latter  country  has  not  yet  asked  for  any- 
thing to  equal  Russia's  latest  grab,  but  it  may  be  expected  to  come 
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forward  in  due  time  and  claim  its  share  of  the  spoils.  The  agree- 
ment is  also  important  in  so  far  as  it  will  likely  delay  the  partition 
of  China  by  offsetting  a  clash  between  the  two  strongest  aggres- 
sors. 


NEGROES  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

Canadian  newspaper  readers  who,  besides  searching  for  cur- 
rent history,  endeavor  to  view  events  of  the  day  from  a  sociologi- 
cial  stand-point,  are  often  perplexed  by  the  relations  existing  be- 
tween the  negroes  and  the  white  population  in  the  Southern  States. 
Scarcely  a  week  passes  without  a  report  of  the  lynching  of  a  negro 
in  some  part  of  the  country.  But  sometimes  lynching  is  evidently 
thought  too  mild  a  punishment  for  the  ciiminal  colored  man,  and, 
as  was  the  case  recently  in  Georgia,  he  is  burned  at  the  stake. 
This  horrible  punishment  finds  its  parrallel  only  in  the  outrages,  of 
the  primitive  savages  of  the  continent.  At  every  lynching  the 
North  raises  a  voice  of  protest,  but  the  South  hears  it  calmly  and 
just  as  quietly  ignores  it.  The  Southerners  say  they  know  the 
negro  better  than  anybody  else,  and  that  they  know  how  to  pun- 
ish him  for  his  crimes.  Thus  lynchings  go  on,  and  the  justice-lov- 
ing sense  of  the  country  is  periodically  shocked.  However  it  is  not 
only  in  criminal  matters  that  the  South  shows  its  abhorrence  of 
the  colored  man.  The  dislike  is  showing  itself  in  civil  affairs,  and 
the  negro  is  being  disfranchised  and  subjugated  by  legislation.  Al- 
though the  Confederate  rebellion  resulted  in  the  emancipation  of 
the  negro,  and  placed  him  on  the  same  level  before  the  law  as  his 
former  owner,  nevertheless  the  Southerner  does  not  acknowledge 
the  negro  as  his  equal.  It  is  precisely  this  idea  that  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  all  the  antagonism  between  the  races.  Equals  are  entitled 
to  equal  rights,  but  inferiors  are  not  entitled  to  equal  rights.  Act- 
ing on  this  principle  several  states  have  enacted  measures  abridg- 
ing the  negro's  right  of  suffrage,  and  others  are  preparing  to 
follow  the  example.  The  following  item  which  has  been  going 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  during  the  month  will  explain  the 
manner  of  procedure  : 

"  The    House  of  Representatives  of  Alabama  is  now 

considering  two  important  amendments  to  the    Constitu- 
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tion,  both  in  the  interests  of  the  white  citizen.  One  bill 
seeks  to  require  that  all  voters  must  be  able  to  read  un- 
derstandingly  any  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
but  provides  that  this  provision  shall  not  extend  to  any 
citizen  whose  antecedents  prior  to  1861  enjoyed  the  priv- 
ilege of  suffrage.  This  provision  is  intended  to  preserve 
to  the  ignorant  white  voter  his  right  to  participate  in  el- 
ections. The  other  bill  seeks  to  apply  the  school  rev- 
enues derived  from  taxes  on  property  belonging  to  white 
men  to  the  education  of  the  white  children.  As  it  is,  the 
school  funds  are  contributed  equally  without  regard  to 
race,  although  the  whites  pay  practically  all  of  the  taxes. 
The  indications  appear  to  be  that  both  of  these  bills  will 
pass." 

It  is  not  easy  at  present,  however,  to  understand  how  such 
legislation  can  be  enacted  in  view  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which  was  adopted  by  a  majority 
of  the  States,  after  the  Civil  War,  declaring  that  "  The  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state  on  account  of  race,  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  The  Alabama  law  would  seem 
to  be  in  direct  opposition  to  this  provision,  but,  apparently,  the 
National  Constitution  is  being  overlooked.  North  Carolina  and 
Louisiana  have  nearly  similar  laws  in  operation  now,  and  other 
southern  states  are  endeavoring  to  restrict  the  negro's    privileges. 

CSln>oi>g    tl>e    Jllagaj*T>es. 

By  Michael  E.  Conway. 

The  magazines  tor  May  contain  many  readable  articles.  Every 
reader  of  the  May  number  of  the  Catholic  World  must  have  appre- 
ciated Miss  Guiney's  instructive  paper  on  Aubrev  Beardsley,  the 
distinguished  young  artist  whose  premature  death  on  March  16th, 
1898,  cast  a  gloom  over  art-circles  in  England.  His  name  will 
live  with  those  of  Keats  and  the  marvellous  Chatterton  as  a  youth 
of  rare  genius  who  had  achieved  world  wide  fame  in  the  realms  of 
art.      The  fiction  of  the  issue  is  particularly   good.     A    pretty    dia- 
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lect  story  entitled  "Ancient  and  Honorable,"  and  "Zack's  Interests 
or  a  tale  of  Western  Life,"  are  the  best  contributions  to  this  de- 
partment. 

Every  number  of  the  Ave  Ma?ia  during-  the  month  of  May  has 
been  one  of  particular  merit.  Especial  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  opening  article  in  the  issue  of  May  6th,  which  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  May  devotions.  With  zealous  care  the  writer  has 
traced  the  spread  of  this  devotion  from  the  time  of  the  Blessed 
Henry  Suso  in  the  fourteenth  century,  who  always  refrained  from 
touching  the  flowers  during  the  month  of  April,  in  order  that  he 
might  offer  them  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  on  the  first  of  May.  He 
then  sketches  other  May-day  religious  customs  in  Paris  and  Col- 
ogne until  the  year  1822  when  Pope  Pius  VII  blessed  the  devotion 
and  enriched  it  with  many  indulgences.  An  excellent  chapter  of 
the  serial,  "Weighed  in  the  Balance,"  appears  in  this  issue.  This 
is  a  story  of  great  merit  and  its  presentation  in  some  more  endur- 
ing form  in  the  near  future,  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  numerous 
readers. 

Readers  of  Donvhoe's  Magazine  will  undoubtedly  be  delighted 
with  the  contents  of  the  May  number.  "  The  President  and  His 
Adviser,"  4%  Decoration  Day,"  "Reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War," 
are  articles  of  particular  interest  to  the  residents  of  the  United 
States,  but  a  perusal  of  them  will  amply  repay  readers  in  general. 
44  The  Unbeliever, "  a  story  by  Catharine  Tynan  Hinkson,  is  in- 
teresting and  from  the  conclusion  appears  to  have  been  founded 
on  fact.  lt  Two  Sorts  of  Consolation,"  is  commonplace  and  does 
not  at  all  improve  the  fiction  of  this  issue.  One  of  the  best  fea- 
tures of  the  number  is  the  poem,  "  When  the  West  Wind  Blows" 
by  Rev.  James  B.  Dollard,  which  adds  much  to  the  long  list  of 
the  productions  of  this  brilliant  Canadian  writer.  tl  Money  ,  Prices 
and  Wages  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  throws  considerable  light  on 
these  much  misunderstood  topics.  (i  Rachel,"  a  story  by  John  A. 
Schetty,  holds  the  interest  throughout  and  is  well  worth  read- 
ing. 
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The  June  number  of  the  Messenger  of  the  Sacred  Heart  abounds 
in  interesting-  matter  and  admirable  illustrations.  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  the  re-opening  of  the  Borgian  Malls  in  the  Vatican  in 
1897  was  a  marked  event  of  that  year  and  of  especial  interest  to 
the  students  and  lovers  of  the  fine  arts,  on  account  of  the  numer- 
ous art  treasures  contained  within  these  apartments.  An  extend- 
ed description  of  these  treasures  occupies  the  opening-  pages  of 
this  issue.  The  writer  is  evidently  able  to  appreciate  the  beauties 
of  these  triumphs  of  art,  and  shows  that  religion  and  art  are  in- 
separably connected.  He  quotes  the  words  of  the  Holy  Father 
addressed  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  :  "Art  and  Christan- 
ity  are  joined  by  indissoluble  bonds,  because  art  finds  in  our  faith 
fresh  inspiration,  and  in  the  Church  and  the  Popes  generous  pro- 
tectors. Foolish,  therefore,  is  the  claim  put  forward  by  the  liberals 
that  genius  and  immutability  in  dogma  are  in  ill  accord.  The  Vati- 
can alone  is  enough  to  show  the  marvellous  union  between  true 
beauty  and  true  religion." 


(Qf    ilocal    GPivterest. 

By  W.  P.  Egleson. 

On  Wednesday  the  17th  inst.,  the  Scientific  Society  took  its 
first  annual  trip.  As  early  as  4.30  a.  m.  could  be  seen  the  form  of 
Rev.  Father  Lajeunesse,  O.  M.  I.,  the  indefatigable  director  of  the 
Society,  arousing  the  slumbering  members  from  their  beds.  At 
five  o'clock  all  preparations  for  the  excursion  were  completed  and 
two  bus-loads  of  happy  students  started  for  Blackburn's  mica  mine. 
The  day  was  an  ideal  one  and  the  drive  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all. 
The  party  reached  its  destination  at  noon,  and  received  a  cordial 
reception  from  Mr.  Stewart,  the  courteous  manager  of  the  mine, 
who  invited  the  students  to  make  themselves  at  home.  After  a 
hearty  dinner  a  visit  was  made  to  the  open  mine,  and  a  descent 
was  made  in  the  main  shaft,  268  feet  deep.  The  descent  was  made 
in  the  bucket,  but  during  the  ascent  an  accident  happened  to  the 
machinery  and  many  of  the  students  were  obliged  to  climb  the 
ladders.      At  5  o'clock  p.  m.  a  start  was  made  for    home.     After  a 
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pleasant  six  hours'  drive  the  tired  but  happy  company  found  itself 
back  at  the  Urfiversity.      Our  thanks  are  due  to    Mr.  Stewart,  the 
manager  of  the  mine, and  also  to  Mr.  Gratton,  the  genial  foreman, 
for  the  kindness  and  courtesy  shown  us  during  our  visit. 

It  will  now  be  in  order  to  congratulate  Rev.  Father  Lajeun- 
esse,  the  director  of  the  Society,  and  the  energetic  committee  who 
had  charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  society  during  the  past  season.  If 
the  success  already  achieved  may  be  taken  as  an  augury  for  the 
future  we  feel  secure  in  saying  that  the  Scientific  Society  has  a 
brilliant  record  in  store  for  it.  The  lectures  delivered  at  the  regu- 
lar weekly  meetings  have  been  a  credit  to  the  society,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  members  in  their  work  speaks  eloquently  indeed. 


ORDINATIONS. 

At  the  Trinity  Ordinations,  Saturday,  May  27,  His  Grace 
Archbishop  Duhamel  ordained  the  following  students  of  Ottawa 
University  Theological  Seminary  : 

Priests — Rev.  Albert  Gagnon,  Ottawa  ;  Rev.  John  Brown- 
rigg,  Alfred,  Ont.  ;  Rev.  Bernard  McKenna,  O.  M.  I.,  Ot- 
tawa; Rev.  Armaud  Baron,  O.  M.  I.,  France;  Rev.  Patrick  Flynn, 
O.    M.  I.,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Rev.  Aloysius  Lebert,  O.  M.  I., Bavaria. 

Deacons — Rev.  Brother  Roy,  O.  M.  I.,  Lowell,  Mass.; 
Rev.  J.  B.  Horeau,  O.  M.  I.,  France;  Rev.  Patrick  O'Neil,  O.  M. 
I.,  ;  Rev.  Odilo  Allard,  O.  M.  I. 

Sub-Deacons — James  Fallon,  O.  M.  I.,  Kingston  ;  Arthur 
Barette,  Ottawa;  Albert  Rousseau,  St.  Boniface;  Antonio  Barette, 
Ottawa;  Ernest  Lacombe,  O.  M.  I.,  Ottawa. 

Minors — Messrs.  G.  Prudhomme,  Cantley  ;  George  Fitz- 
gerald, Ottawa  ;  John  B.  Bazinet,  Prescott  ;  Joseph  Desjardins, 
Ottawa  ;    Omer    Lavergne,  Ottawa  ;  Malcolm   McKinnon,  British 

Columbia;  Ambrose  Madden,  O.M.  J.,  Ottawa;  Stephen  Blanchin, 
O.  M.  I.;  Omer  Robillard,  O.  M.  I.;  Julius  Priour,  O.  M.  I.,  Ot- 
tawa ;  Aquilla  Gratton,  O.  M.  I.,  Montreal  ;  Charles  Soubry,  O. 
M.  I.,  France;  Eugene  McCuade,  O.  M.  I.  Boston;  T.  Blanchard. 
O.  M.  I.,  Montreal. 

Tonsure — Messrs.  Harken,  of  Vankleek  Hill  ;  Chatelin,  of 
Thurso  ;  Ethier,  of  Prescott;  Pare,  of  Prescott. 

Rev.  Hilaire  Chartrand,  of  the  Seminary,  will  be  ordained  to 
the  priesthood  at  Hartwell,  P.  Q.  on  June  1  ith. 
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zj  riorun)     vJ  en^poruti)     ^fiores. 

M.  A.  Foley. 

Letters  from  Rome  have  brought  the  welcome  news  that,  on 
Holy  Saturday,  Rev.  W.  O'Boyle,  '96,  was  raised  to  the  sublime 
dignity  of  the  priesthood.  Congratulations,  Father  O'Boyle,  and 
God  speed. 

Mr.  Patrick  Lawn,  ex-'go,,  writes  to  renew  his  subscription  to 
the  Review  and  to  convey  to  "ye  Editors"  a  few  words  of  com- 
pliment and  encouragement.   Thanks,  old  friend,  thanks. 

Thomas  O'Hagan,  LL.  D.,  '82,  the  well-known  Canadian 
writer,  has  just  returned  from  a  tour  through  the  Western  and 
Southern  States.  During  the  three  months  of  his  absence  he  de 
livered  about  seventy  lectures.  In  Texas  he  met  several  of  the 
Oblate  Fathers — Rev.  Fathers  Smith  and  Parisot  among  others. 
He  is  at  present  publishing  two  new  works — a  volume  of  poems, 
"Songs  of  the  Settlement,"  and  a  critical  work  '■  English  Epochal 
Poets."  Dr.  O'Hagan's  past  brilliant  success  in  the  literary 
field  affords  a  guarantee  that  his  prospective  publications  will  meet 
with  a  hearty  reception  from  the  reading  public. 


■ 


